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EDUCATIONAL  MOVEMENTS  IN  ENGLAND 

III 

In  my  last  letter,  published  in  the  February  1899  number  of 
the  Review,  I  gave  an  account  of  the  two  important  movements 
which  now  very  largely  occupy  the  attention  of  the  English 
educational  world — the  reorganization  of  Secondary  Education 
and  the  reconstitution  of  the  University  of  London.  The  Statu- 
tory Commission  appointed  by  the  Act  of  1898  to  frame  regula- 
tions for  the  latter  purpose  has  not  yet  reported,  and,  though 
the  general  sense  of  some  of  the  proposed  statutes  has  leaked 
out  and  they  have  all  been  laid  privately  before  the  Standing 
Committee  of  Convocation  of  the  University  of  London,  it 
would  be  unprofitable  to  discuss  them  until  the  Report  of  the 
Commission  is  officially  published. 

I  turn,  therefore,  towards  firmer  ground,  where  we  may  advan- 
tageously consider  accomplished  facts.  The  great  Bill  has  come 
and  achieved  the  finality  of  an  Act.  I  have  called  it  great,  for 
such  it  was  in  expectation ;  but  in  achievement,  alas !  it  brings 
forcibly  home  to  every  liberal  imagination  the  ancient  satiric 
adage,  Parturit  mans,  nascitur  ridiculus  must  All  educational 
England  was  filled  with  desire  for  thorough  renovation  and 
reform,  and  the  strongest  English  Conservative  government  of 
modern  times  has  been  able  to  produce  in  response,  after  much 
enquiry,   much  thought,   and   no   little  labor  and  talk,   only   a 
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"microscopic  measure"  of  initiative  reform.  Nevertheless,  as 
the  first  effort  to  do  battle  —  or  rather,  the  first  official  permis- 
sion to  prepare  a  campaign  against  the  veteran  forces  and  time- 
honored  strongholds  of  public  school  tradition,  the  new  Board 
of  Education  Act  is  likely  to  achieve  historic  importance  and 
more  than  historic  interest.  Therefore  I  make  no  apology  for 
giving  its  provisions  in  full.  Afterwards  I  will  point  out  both 
what  it  does  and  what  it  does  not  do,  and  then  —  its  only 
merit — what  it  makes  possible  to  be  done. 

THE  FULL  TEXT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  ACT,  1899 


ARRANGEMENT   OP   SECTIONS 
Section 

i.  Establishment  of  Board  of  Education. 

2.  Duties  and  powers  of  Board  of  Education. 

3.  Inspection  of  secondary  schools. 

4.  Consultative  Committee. 

5.  Orders  to  be  laid  before  Parliament. 

6.  Staff,  remuneration,  and  expenses. 

7.  Style,  seal,  and  proceedings  of  Board  of  Education. 

8.  Power  for  President  or  Secretary  to  sit  in  Parliament. 

9.  Extent,  commencement,  and  short  title. 
Schedule. 


An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Establishment  of  a  Board  of  Education  for 
England  and  Wales,  and  for  matters  connected  therewith. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in 
this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as 
follows : 

1. — (1)  There  shall  be  established  a  Board  of  Education  charged  with 
Establishment  tne  superintendence  of  matters  relating  to  education  in  England 
of  Board  of       and  Wales. 

Education  ^  The  Boaro!  shall  consist  of  a  President,  and  of  the  Lord 

President  of  the  Council  (unless  he  is  appointed  President  of  the  Board),  Her 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  the  First  Commissioner  of  Her 
Majesty's  Treasury,  and  the  Chancellor  of  Her  Majesty's  Exchequer. 

(3)  The  existing  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
on  Education  shall  also  be  a  member  of  the  Board,  but  on  the  next  vacancy 
in  his  office  the  office  shall  be  abolished,  and  the  enactments  mentioned  in 
the  schedule  to  this  Act  shall  be  repealed. 
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(4)  The  President  of  the  Board  shall  be  appointed  by  Her  Majesty,  and 
shall  hold  office  during  Her  Majesty's  pleasure. 

(5)  The  Board  shall  be  deemed  to  be  established  on  the  appointment  of 
the  President  thereof. 

2. — (1)  The  Board  of  Education  shall  take  the  place  of  the  Education 
Duties  and  Department  (including  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art), 
powe«of  Board  and  all  enactments  and  documents  shall  be  construed  accord- 

of  Education       mg\ym 

(2)  It  shall  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty  in  Council,  from  time  to  time,  by 
Order,  to  transfer  to,  or  make  exercisable  by,  the  Board  of  Education  any  of 
the  powers  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  or  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in 
matters  appearing  to  Her  Majesty  to  relate  to  education,  and  the  Order  may 
make  such  provision  as  appears  necessary  for  applying  to  the  exercise  of 
those  powers  by  the  Board  of  Education  the  enactments  relating  to  the 
Charity  Commissioners  or  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Provided  that  any  question  as  to  whether  an  endowment  or  any  part  of 
an  endowment  is  held  for  or  ought  to  be  applied  to  educational  purposes 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Charity  Commissioners. 

3. — (1)  The  Board  of  Education  may  by  their  officers,  or,  after  taking 
inspection  of  tne  advice  of  the  Consultative  Committee  hereinafter  mentioned, 
secondary  by  any  University  or  other  organization,  inspect  any  school  sup- 

schoois  plying  secondary  education  and  desiring  to  be  so  inspected,  for 

the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  character  of  the  teaching  in  the  school  and 
the  nature  of  the  provisions  made  for  the  teaching  and  health  of  the  scholars, 
and  may  so  inspect  the  school  on  such  terms  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of 
Education  with  the  consent  of  the  Treasury :  Provided  that  the  inspection  of 
schools  established  by  scheme  under  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Educational 
Act,  1899,  shall,  subject  to  regulations  made  by  the  Treasury  under  section 
nine  of  that  Act,  be  conducted  as  heretofore  by  the  Central  Welsh  Board  for 
Intermediate  Education,  and  that  the  said  Board  shall  be  recognized  as  the 
proper  organization  for  the  inspection  of  any  such  schools  as  may  be  desirous 
of  inspection  under  this  section. 

(2)  The  Council  of  any  county  or  county  borough  may  out  of  any  money 
applicable  for  the  purposes  of  technical  education  pay  or  contribute  to  the 
expenses  of  inspecting  under  this  section  any  school  within  their  county  or 
borough. 

4. — It  shall  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty  in  Council,  by  Order,  to  establish 
Consultative  a  Consultative  Committee  consisting,  as  to  not  less  than  two- 
Committee,  thirds,  of  persons  qualified  to  represent  the  views  of  Universities 
and  other  bodies  interested  in  education,  for  the  purpose  of — 

(a)  framing,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education,  regulations 
for  a  register  of  teachers,  which  shall  be  formed  and  kept  in  manner 
to  be  provided  by  Order  in  Council :  Provided  that  the  register  so 
formed  shall  contain  the  names  of  the  registered  teachers  arranged  in 
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alphabetical  order,  with  an  entry  in  respect  to  each  teacher  showing 
the  date  of  his  registration,  and  giving  a  brief  record  of  his  qualifica- 
tions and  experience ;  and 

(£)  advising  the  Board  of  Education  on  any  matter  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee by  the  Board. 

5. — The  draft  of  any  Order  proposed  to  be  made  under  this  Act  shall  be 
laid  before  each  House  of  Parliament  for  not  less  than  four 

Orders  to  be 

laid  before        weeks  during  which  that  House  is  sitting,  before  it  is  submitted 
to  Her  Majesty  in  Council. 
6. — (1)  The  Board  of  Education  may  appoint  such  secretaries,  officers, 
and  servants  as  the  Board  may,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Treas- 

Staff  remu-  .  * 

iteration,  and     ury,  determine. 

expenses.  ^  There  snau  be  paid,  out  of  moneys  provided  by  Parlia- 

ment, to  the  President  of  the  Board,  unless  he  holds  another  salaried  office, 
such  annual  salary  not  exceeding  two  thousand  pounds,  and  to  the  secreta- 
ries, officers,  and  servants  of  the  Board  such  salaries  or  remuneration,  as  the 
Treasury  may  determine. 

7. — (1)  The  Board  of  Education  may  sue  and  be  sued  and  may  for  all 
purposes  be  described  by  that  name, 
tye,  sea  sa  ^  ^.^   gQar<j   snau   naye   Bn   0flf|CjaJ    seajf  which  shall  be 


Education.        officially  and  judicially  noticed,  and  that  seal  shall  be  authenti- 
cated by  the  signature  of  the  President  or  some  member  of  the 
Board,  or  of  a  Secretary,  or  of  some  person  authorized  by  the  President  or 
some  member  of  the  Board  to  act  on  behalf  of  a  secretary. 

(3)  Every  document  purporting  to  be  an  instrument  issued  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  to  be  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  Board,  authenticated  in 
manner  provided  by  this  Act,  or  to  be  signed  by  a  secretary  or  any  person 
authorized  by  the  President  or  some  member  of  the  Board  to  act  on  behalf  of 
a  secretary,  shall  be  received  in  evidence,  and  be  deemed  to  be  such  an 
instrument  without  further  proof,  unless  the  contrary  is  shown. 

(4)  A  certificate  signed  by  the  President  or  any  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education  that  any  instrument  purporting  to  be  made  or  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  some  member  of  the  Board  is  so  made  or  issued  shall  be  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  fact. 

8. — (1)  The  office  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  not 
render  the  person  holding  it  incapable  of  being  elected  to,  or  of 
dentOT secre81  voting  in,  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament,  and  shall  be 
p2iamentn  deemed  to  be  an  office  included  in  Schedule  H.  of  the  Repre- 
sentation of  the  People  Act,  1867;  in  Schedule  H.  of  the  Rep- 
resentation of  the  People  (Scotland)  Act,  1868;  in  Schedule  E.  of  the 
Representation  of  the  People  (Ireland)  Act,  1868;  and  in  Part  I.  of  the 
Schedule  of  the  Promissory  Oaths  Act,  1868. 

(2)  After  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  the  Vice-President  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Board  of 
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Education  shall  not  by  reason  of  his  office  be  incapable  of  being  elected  to 
or  of  voting  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament. 

9. — (1)  This  Act  shall  not  extend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

(2)  This  Act  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  first  day  of 

Extent  oom~ 

mencement        April  one  thousand  nine  hundred. 

an  s  art  tit  e.  ^  ^jg  ^ct  ma^  ^c  citcd  as  the  Board  of  Education  Act, 

1899. 

Schedule:    Enactments  Repealed. 

(1)  The  Education  Department  Act,  1856.  The  whole  Act.  (2)  The 
Public  Health  Act,  1858.  In  section  seven  the  words  "the  Vice-President 
of  the  Committee  of  the  said  Privy  Council  on  Education  being  one  of  them." 

On  the  9th  of  last  August  this  Bill  received  the  royal  assent 
in  the  House  of  Lords  and,  after  the  English  manner,  without 
the  slightest  excitement.  Very  probably  only  a  few  of  those 
who  sat  round  me  in  the  strangers'  gallery,  and  heard  the  mys- 
tical words  "La  reine  le  veult,"  and  saw  the  quaint  solemnity  of 
the  Clerk  clenching  this  ancient  formula  with  a  stately  bow  to  my 
Lords  of  the  Commission,  when  this  important  measure  passed 
with  ninety-seven  others  on  to  the  statute  book  —  only  a  very 
few  were  schoolmasters,  fewer  still  masters  in  the  great  public 
schools.  And  yet — I  quote  from  a  very  able  "special  article" 
which  appeared  in  the  Daily  Chronicle  the  same  morning — this 
Bill,  which  "deals  with  the  apparently  dry  and  uninteresting 
creation  of  departmental  machinery,"  is  really  a  "charter  of 
national  education,"  as  will  appear  when  "once  the  fact  is 
grasped  that  this  machinery  is  merely  created  in  order  to  give 
shape  and  form  to  certain  principles  of  the  most  vital  impor- 
tance  It   represents  the    first   successful   attempt   ever 

made  in  England  to  incorporate  and  knit  together  in  one  har- 
monious whole  the  disconnected  parts  that  go  to  make  up  the 
sum  total  of  English  education.  Hitherto  education  in  England 
has  been  mainly  the  result  of  personal  initiative,  supplemented 
by  sporadic  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  introduce  a  little 
order  here  and  there,  and  fill  up  the  worst  gaps  and  deficiencies 
with  various  brand-new  materials  that  were  not  always  in  organic 
connection  with  the  rest,  or  even  with  one  another.  Thus,  when 
creating  our  present  system  of  national  elementary  education,  it 
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made  no  provision  for  linking  it  on  to  our  secondary  schools, 
and  again,  when  it  decided  to  encourage  technical  instruction,  it 
did  not  attempt  to  co6rdinate  the  new  work  with  that  already 
being  carried  on  by  the  School  Boards.  The  object  of  the  pres- 
ent measure  is  to  do  away  with  the  friction  and  overlapping, 
and,  above  all,  to  introduce  order  and  system  into  our  secondary 
schools,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  into  our  technical  education." 
This  is  a  very  fair  and  kindly  statement  of  the  case  for  the  gov- 
ernment, and,  as  an  opening  of  the  door  to  reform,  the  Act 
deserves  all  the  credit  it  can  get.  Yet,  instead  of  a  mere  per- 
mission for  the  initiation  of  reform,  we  might  have  had  a  grand 
and  comprehensive  constructive  measure  of  actual  and  immedi- 
ate reform.  But  the  government  did  not  unite  with  its  excep- 
tional numerical  strength  the  rarer  moral  courage  which  would 
have  enabled  it  to  carry  out  the  masterly  recommendations  of 
the  late  Royal  Commission  noted  in  my  last  letter.  One  cannot 
help  feeling  how  feeble  this  Act  is  —  how  little  it  does  in  com- 
parison with  what  it  might  have  done.  But  that  is  our  wonder- 
ful English  system  of  tinkering,  which,  strangely  enough,  has 
politically  carried  us  further  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world, 
and  may  perhaps  do  the  same  in  education  also.  But  one  con- 
clusion is  obvious.  If  tinkering  can  produce  such  noble  results, 
what  might  not  enlightened,  comprehensive  action  have  accom- 
plished ?  But  let  us  return  to  the  fait  accompli.  Though  our 
"much  cry"  has  brought  us  but  "little  wool,"  let  us  see  what 
this  wool  is  worth. 

We  notice  at  the  outset  a  great  pedagogical  blunder,  i.  *., 
the  division  of  education  into  primary,  secondary,  and  technical. 
In  the  first  place  technical  education  really  has  a  part  in  both 
primary  and  secondary  education,  and  it  is  false  pedagogy  to 
give  it  a  separate  identity.  The  justification  offered  is,  of 
course,  that  the  English  system  of  technical  education  was 
established  as  a  separate  entity,  and  has  now  acquired  vested 
interests  that  would  offer  strenuous  opposition  to  amalgamation 
with  the  primary  and  proposed  secondary  systems  of  which, 
rightly  considered,  it  forms  a  section.  The  only  hope  of  har- 
monious co-ordination  lies,  therefore,  in  the  establishment  of  a 
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chief  secretary,  who  will  have  authority  over  the  three  sub-sec- 
retaries and,  we  must  hope,  will  coordinate  their  actions.  But 
even  this  will  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  conception  that 
technical  education  is  a  department,  and  a  department  only,  of 
the  ideal  primary  and  secondary  education. 

In  the  next  place,  no  provision  is  made  for  the  control  of 
tertiary,  or  higher,  education.  This  large  and  most  important 
field  of  educational  effort  is  still  left  to  follow  its  own  devices, 
the  theory  being,  of  course,  that  its  organization  is  perfect  and 
its  methods  beyond  reproach — a  contention  which  is  calculated 
to  make  the "" knowing  ones"  smile  and  the  enthusiast  sigh.  A 
more  probable  explanation  of  the  exemption  of  tertiary  educa- 
tion from  the  purview  of  the  Act  is  to  be  found  in  the  enormous 
conservative  influence  of  the  older  universities.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  new  Act  lets  tertiary  education  "  severely  alone."  "  No 
doubt,"  says  the  obviously  inspired  writer  in  the  Chronicle^  "as 
time  goes  on,  these  three  great  divisions  will  be  further  sub- 
divided— primary  into  primary  and  higher  primary,  secondary 
into  lower  and  higher  ....  while  a  department  might  be 
added  for  the  universities  and  the  evening  continuation  schools 
respectively."  Alas  !  a  "  department  for  the  universities  " — the 
most  important  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  true  pedagogic  tri- 
partition  to  become  a  department  of  the  second  division ! 
Surely  the  glorious  British  spirit  of  tinkering  could  no  further 
go ;  yet  the  suggestion  is  characteristic,  seriously  made,  and 
certain  of  a  large  following,  if  brought  into  the  field  of  practi- 
cal politics. 

But  a  still  more  gigantic  blunder  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  reconstruction  and  unification  of  the  educational  authorities  to 
constitute  the  new  Education  Department  have  been  entrusted  to 
a  Departmental  Committee  of  the  present  Education  Department, 
no  member  of  which  committee  possesses  any  "direct  and  inti- 
mate" knowledge  of  secondary  education  !  Technology,  more- 
over, is  only  partially  represented.  That  division  of  ed  ucation, 
therefore,  for  whose  especial  benefit  the  Act  was  obtained,  is 
not  represented  at  all  on  the  reconstructing  Departmental  Com- 
mittee, and  the  section  whose  proper  incorporation  requires  the 
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guiding  spirit  of  a  thoroughly  sound  pedagogic  expert  is  only 
partially  represented  by  a  mere  official  of  a  department  that  has 
earned  widespread  condemnation  for  the  false  pedagogy  of  its 
past  administration.  The  only  hope  lies  in  the  appointment  of 
a  first-class  pedagogic  expert  to  the  sub-secretariat  of  the  sec- 
ondary department  and  an  equally  good  expert  to  the  chief 
secretariat  controlling  the  three  departments.  Two  names  are 
in  men's  minds — two  men  stand  out  in  men's  opinions.  Will 
both,  will  either,  be  appointed  ?  No  one  can  tell.  The  posts 
are  still  unfilled. 

Everything  may  come  right,  if  only  the  Privy  Council  has 
the  sense  and  liberality  to  place  upon  the  Consultative  Commit- 
tee, for  which  the  Act  provides,  expert  representatives  of  every 
important  form  of  education  obtaining  in  England,  and  if  the 
reconstructing  Departmental  Committee  has  the  sense  to  abide 
by  the  recommendations  of  this  representative  body.  Were 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Acland  now  in  the  Ministry  and  at  the  head 
of  educational  affairs,  there  would  be  little  anxiety;  but,  as 
things  stand,  any  absurdity,  almost,  is  to  be  dreaded. 

The  registration  of  teachers  will  be  a  prime  duty  of  the  Con- 
sultative Committee,  and  here  again  the  timidity  of  the  present 
Act  shows  itself.  Whereas  a  courageous  policy  would  have  at 
once  differentiated  teachers  into  primary,  secondary,  and  ter- 
tiary, the  Act  provides  only  for  a  general  alphabetical  register, 
though — and  it  is  in  this  permissive  attitude  that  the  timidity  is 
revealed — it  does  not  forbid  a.  classified  register,  and  one  will,  of 
course,  be  made  in  time. 

Passing  to  the  matter  of  Inspection,  we  come  again  upon 
the  traces  of  timidity.  This  question  of  inspection  is  the  root 
of  the  whole  controversy.  Given  a  strong,  capable,  inspired 
inspectorate,  thorough  reform  would  be  only  a  question  of  time. 
But  the  Act  proceeds  at  once  to  discount  all  strength,  capacity, 
inspiration  by  making  inspection  optional.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  the  good  school,  which  requires  inspection  less,  will 
be  inspected  because  its  merit  will  yearn  after  official  recogni- 
tion, and  the  bad  school,  which  needs  inspection  more,  will 
remain  uninspected  because  its  defectiveness  will  shun  the  light 
of  official  criticism. 
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So  much  for  what  the  Act  does  and  does  not  do.  As 
regards  what  it  makes  possible  to  be  done,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  following  sanguine  estimate  is  by  no  means  illogi- 
cal, if — and  there's  the  rub  ! — if  the  administration  of  the  Act 
falls  into  intelligent  hands — the  hands  of  men  who  have  been 
trained  in  the  modern  science  of  pedagogy,  not  men  who  have 
merely  acquired  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  an  esoteric  classical 
culture  on  a  basis  of  method  which  is,  pedagogically  consid- 
ered, utterly  unsound.  If  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
latter,  unless  they  themselves  are  taken  captive  by  the  growing 
power  of  the  spirit  of  the  new  pedagogic  science,  the  last  state 
of  English  secondary  education  will  be  worse  than  the  first.  But 
let  us  listen  to  the  prophet.  "  Rightly  carried  into  effect,  the 
provisions  of  this  Charter  of  English  Education  should  lead  to  a 
steady  improvement  in  all  grades  and  groups  of  education.  A 
close  classification  of  schools  will  bring  out  more  plainly  the 
aims  of  each.  It  will  make  our  whole  system  of  education  intel- 
ligible. The  state  label  on  a  school  will  be  a  protection  against 
fraud  and  a  guide  to  parents  of  the  particular  kind  of  education 
they  may  desire.  Increased  intelligibility  will  lead  to  increased 
interest,  and  will  render  all  classes  more  willing  to  make  further 
sacrifices  to  improve  the  efficiency  or  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  education.  These,  again,  will  become  more  visible  as  the 
gradual  classification  of  schools  will  enable  us  to  make  an  edu- 
cational map  of  each  district  and  see  at  a  glance  where  the  sup- 
ply is  defective.  It  will  also  allow  us  to  render  more  efficient 
that  system  of  scholarships  for  the  clever  sons  of  poor  parents 
and  help  them  to  rise  to  the  to£  of  the  tree.  The  state  today 
wants  the  best  talent  it  can  get,  and  is  less  than  ever  a  respecter 
of  persons.  And,  lastly,  it  will  be  understood  in  democratic 
England,  as  has  long  been  understood  in  democratic  Switzer- 
land, that  secondary  education  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
assets  of  the  state,  and  we  shall  be  willing  to  subsidize  out  of 
the  national  exchequer  not  only  primary,  but  secondary  educa- 
tion, to  which  we  contribute  at  present  about  a  fiftieth  per  head 
of  Switzerland's  outlay."  "There  is  much  virtue  in  'if,'"  and 
the  whole  weight  of  this  sanguine  forecast  stands  on  the  frail 
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pediment  of  the  first  four  words — "Rightly  carried  into  effect." 
Who  is  there  who  does  not  hope  that  sense  and  insight  may 
obtain  the  upper  hand  ?  Who  is  there  who,  knowing  and 
remembering  the  complacent  ignorance  of  the  average  British 
intellect  and  the  crass  obstinacy  of  the  average  British  govern- 
ment official,  will  not  tremble  lest  the  "  little  tin  gods  "  of  tradi- 
tion and  red  tape  should  prevail  and  the  mighty  armies  of 
thoughtful  discontent  go  down  before  the  insensate  and  irre- 
sistible inertia  of  the  constitutional  jack-in-office  ? 

Here  I  have  reached  the  limits  of  my  allotted  space  and 
must  draw  rein.  On  the  first  of  April,  1900,  this  act  comes  into 
operation,  and  probably  in  May  the  University  of  London  will 
leave  its  historic  habitation  in  Burlington  Gardens  to  take  up  its 
abode  in  the  buildings  of  the  Imperial  Institute  at  South  Ken- 
sington, where  it  will  have  ample  room  for  the  great  expansion 
of  effort  and  enterprise  which  the  new  statutes  are  calculated  to 
allow.  By  that  time  the  machinery  of  the  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act,  now  being  set  up,  will,  doubtless,  be  in  a  sufficiently 
advanced  state  to  permit  a  nearer  guess  as  to  the  probable 
results  of  its  action,  and  the  statutes  of  the  University  of  Lon- 
don Commission  will  almost  certainly  be  made  public.  There- 
after we  may  look  for  interesting  developments  and  ample 
material  for  many  letters  on  educational  movements  in  England, 
for  the  two  higher  branches  of  English  education  will  then,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  awake  from  the  traditionary  slumber  of  centuries 
of  indiscriminating  reverence  and,  under  the  touch  of  the  inspec- 
tor's wand  and  in  the  glare  of  his  pedagogic  search-light,  enter 
upon  a  new  life  of  liberal  effort  and  practical,  as  opposed  to 
merely  academic,  success. 

William  K.  Hill. 
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In  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  it  was  proposed  to 
introduce  a  more  systematic  study  of  geology  in  the  secondary 
schools.  This  seems  a  wise  suggestion,  for  there  are  few  sub- 
jects from  which  more  can  be  obtained  both  in  the  way  of  train- 
ing and  desirable  information.  Yet  there  are  at  present  few 
important  subjects  that  are  less  extensively  taught,  and  few 
from  which  less  is  obtained. 

Geology  is  a  discussion  of  the  changes  that  are  at  present 
in  operation  to  modify  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  the  applica- 
tion of  these  principles  to  explain  the  changes  of  the  past,  and 
thus  unravel  the  history  of  the  earth.  It  calls  to  its  aid  all  the 
other  natural  sciences,  and  geologists  find  it  necessary  to  make 
use  of  the  facts,  principles,  and  theories  discovered  or  pro- 
pounded by  other  scientists.  It  is  thus  a  large  subject,  and  in 
training  has  a  tendency  to  broaden  the  mind.  The  science  deals 
with  large  things,  and  for  its  conception  calls  upon  the  human 
intellect  to  make  use  of  principles  beyond  the  limit  of  the  mind 
to  thoroughly  comprehend.  As  astronomers  have  taught  us  to 
lay  aside  our  measurement  by  feet  and  inches  when  considering 
the  starry  heavens,  so  geologists  are  attempting  to  teach  that 
minutes  and  hours,  and,  indeed,  even  years,  cannot  be  used  in 
measuring  the  events  in  the  history  of  the  earth.  Human  expe- 
rience is  brief,  but  time  and  space  are  infinite. 

The  imagination  is  trained  by  a  study  of  geology,  for  one 
must  look  about  him  and  see  the  changes  that  are  in  progress  on 
every  hand,  and,  dropping  for  the  moment  the  human  time 
measure,  conceive  what  has  happened  through  ages  of  such 
change.  Reason  and  logic  are  called  into  play  and,  in  a  meas- 
ure, the  science  becomes  a  philosophy. 

That  there  is  very  valuable  information  to  be  obtained  goes 
almost  without  saying,  for  the  subject  deals  with  the  very  land 
upon  which  we   live.     Every  hill    and  valley,  every   lake   and 
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waterfall  has  its  story  to  tell ;  and  in  the  rocks  we  find  the  pages 
of  our  earth's  history.  The  geological  training  adds  to  the 
pleasure  of  living,  for,  wherever  one  may  find  himself,  he  sees  a 
bit  of  history  telling  something  of  the  past.  In  the  railway  train 
the  panorama,  which  becomes  wearisome  to  the  ordinary  traveler, 
is  an  unending  source  of  pleasure  and  information,  and  in  the 
rambles  among  the  hills  and  mountains  the  geologist  finds  an 
interest  in  addition  to  that  of  beautiful  scenery  and  fresh  air. 

But  it  is  only  as  a  result  of  a  rather  thorough  study  of  the  sub- 
ject that  one  obtains  the  full  benefit  of  geology,  along  the  lines 
above  stated,  although  any  study  of  the  subject,  no  matter  how 
slight,  does  something  toward  securing  th-se  benefits.  There  is, 
however,  another  side  to  the  geological  training  which,  to  my 
mind,  seems  the  most  important  of  all,  because  it  fills  what  is 
often  a  very  serious  gap  in  the  training  of  the  mind.  This  is 
observation,  reasoning,  and  the  drawing  of  conclusions  based 
upon  the  observations  and  the  validity  of  the  reasoning.  These 
habits  are  demanded  of  every  one  who  would  succeed  in  the 
world,  and  yet  they  are  often  entirely  omitted  from  the  training 
of  the  youth,  and  he  is  obliged  to  obtain  the  training  as  best  he 
may  when  thrown  upon  the  world  to  care  for  himself.  Geology 
is  not  the  only  subject  from  which  these  things  could  be  learned ; 
but  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  and  one  from  which  other  desirable 
ends  may  be  gained  at  the  same  time. 

As  ordinarily  taught,  not  only  in  many  of  the  secondary 
schools,  but  also  in  many  colleges,  geology  consists  in  the  study 
of  a  text-book  more  or  less  inaccurate.  A  series  of  facts,  often 
very  abstruse,  are  literally  dumped  into  the  pupil's  mind,  to  be 
sifted  if  possible,  but,  in  all  probability,  to  remain  an  unassorted 
and  confusing  mass.  The  kind  of  material  that  the  pupil  is  able 
to  sift  from  this  heap  is  shown  in  the  two  answers  (which  were 
only  a  little  worse  than  a  number  of  others)  recently  given  by 
two  different  pupils  at  a  college-entrance  examination.  One 
said  that  a  volcano  is  a  '•  hole  in  the  ground  out  of  which  pours 
fire,  smoke,  and  ashes,"  and  another,  that  a  glacier  is  "a  frozen 
mountain  river  which  rushes  down  the  mountain  side  with  great 
velocity."     Anyone   familiar  with   the  subject  will  see  that  the 
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students  in  question  had  been  told  something,  but  had  not 
grasped  the  correct  idea.  The  usual  comparison  of  a  glacier  to 
a  river  of  ice,  and  the  memory  of  some  statement  about  snow 
slides  and  avalanches  have  both  found  their  place  in  the  second 
definition,  though  very  much  out  of  place. 

To  secure  the  best  results  geology  should  be  studied  by  the 
student  in  three  schools  —  the  grammar  school,  the  high  school, 
and  the  college.  Properly,  the  teaching  in  the  latter  should  be 
of  a  somewhat  advanced  character ;  but,  unfortunately,  at  present 
it  must  be  begun  in  a  most  elementary  course,  and  the  student 
leaves  the  first  course  with  only  the  barest  outline  of  first  princi- 
ples, ending  with  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  equal  only  to  that 
which  he  should  have  brought  to  the  college. 

The  subject  of  geology  could  be  made  a  most  attractive 
addition  to  the  grammar-school  course  of  studies  without 
taking  a  large  amount  of  time ;  and  the  student  could  be 
thus  prepared  to  begin  the  real  study  of  the  subject  in  the  high 
school.  Any  new  subject  is  difficult  to  master  if  every  point  is 
new.  Many  will  remember  their  dismay  when,  upon  entering 
the  high  school,  they  found  that  arithmetic  did  not  enter  largely 
into  higher  mathematics,  but  that  numbers  are  actually  replaced 
by  letters.  It  often  dazes  the  mind  so  that  by  the  time  one 
begins  to  realize  the  point,  the  course  is  so  far  advanced  that 
he  is  barely  able  to  keep  up  with  the  class.  Had  we  been  given 
a  few  elementary  lessons  in  algebra  along  with  arithmetic, 
these  difficulties  would  not  have  been  encountered. 

So  in  geology;  if  in  connection  with  geography,  let  us  say, 
a  few  lessons  be  devoted  to  the  earth's  history,  the  mind  would 
be  prepared  for  future  study.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  intro- 
duce too  much ;  but  it  could  be  shown  that  the  history  of  the 
earth  is  long  and  complex,  that  some  of  its  pages  have  been 
deciphered,  that  animals  and  plants  have  progressively  devel- 
oped toward  a  higher  state,  and  that  the  earth's  history  is  divided 
into  periods  or  chapters  by  means  of  a  study  of  the  entombed 
remains  of  former  organisms,  or  fossils.  The  pupil  could  be 
told  briefly  of  some  of  the  changes  that  are  at  present  in  opera- 
tion in  the  river,  or  lake,  or  sea ;  that  these  same  changes  are 
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incessant,  and  that  in  the  course  of  long  periods  of  time  their 
effects  are  great  and  important.  Technicalities  should  be  omit- 
ted and  dry  details  avoided,  while  merely  the  principles  are 
impressed  upon  the  mind. 

Local  illustrations  should  be  used  and  a  beginning  made  in 
observation  methods.  Five  or  six  of  the  commonest  minerals, 
which  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  earth's  crust,  should  be  placed  in 
every  pupil's  hands  to  observe  and  describe  the  characteristics. 
These  should  be  followed  by  a  few  of  the  common  rocks,  such 
as  conglomerate,  sandstone,  shale,  limestone,  marble,  schist, 
gneiss,  granite,  diabase,  and  some  lava.  All  of  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  should  be  noted,  and,  in  a  few  words,  the  pupil 
should  be  told  how  the  rocks  are  formed.  A  few  photographs, 
—  or,  better  still, — models  could  be  introduced  to  illustrate  the 
larger  phenomena,  the  Colorado  canon,  Niagara,  a  river  flood- 
plain  or  delta,  a  rocky  coast,  a  beach,  a  mountain,  folded  rock, 
a  volcano,  and  perhaps  others.  By  these  means  a  body  of  fact 
will  be  given  the  pupil  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  its  assimilation, 
and  at  the  same  time  some  training  in  observation  will  be  given. 
The  amount  should  not  be  great,  and  the  success  of  the  plan 
would  depend  upon  the  teacher's  tact  in  presentation.  Mosc  of 
the  work  could  be  woven  in  as  a  part  of  geography  and  in 
different  places,  some  as  home  geography,  the  volcano  when 
studying  Italy,  the  floodplain  when  studying  the  Mississippi,  etc. 

Just  where  in  the  high. school  the  subject  of  geology  should 
be  taught  is  a  question  of  some  difficulty  and  will  need  to  be  set- 
tled differently,  according  to  the  conditions  in  the  schools.  In 
any  event,  some  of  it  should  come  in  a  term  when  field  work  is 
possible.  While  a  text-book  is  necessary,  the  study  of  this  ought 
to  be  the  least  important  part  of  the  work.  Principles  and 
methods  should  be  given  precedence,  and  the  array  of  bare  fact 
and  (to  the  beginner)  the  meaningless  and  dry  details  should 
be  introduced  only  where  necessary,  and  then  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  it  certain  that  they  are  understood.  To  know  that  rep- 
tiles became  very  important  in  the  Jura-Trias  period,  and  that 
they  were  abundant  and  varied  in  form,  are  important  facts; 
but  to  know  that  there  were  such   animals  as   Ichthyosaurus, 
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Plesiosaurus,  etc.,  might  better  be  left  for  later  studies.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  state  in  a  short  paper  exactly  what  is  important 
and  what  unimportant ;  and,  in  the  present  state  of  text-books, 
this  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  teacher.  The  principle 
that  should  guide  is  to  omit  that  part  which  merely  trains  the 
memory,  for  this  side  of  the  training  of  the  mind  is  neces- 
sarily strongly  brought  out  in  other  subjects,  while  geology  is 
capable  of  giving  another  kind  of  training,  provided  the  pupil 
is  not  confused,  and  his  energies  absorbed,  in  the  task  of  mem- 
orizing a  series  of  more  or  less  disconnected  and  uninteresting 
facts. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  text-book  work,  and  as  a  more  impor- 
tant part  of  the  course,  should  come  a  study  of  specimens, 
models,  photographs,  and  field  phenomena.  A  collection  of  com- 
mon minerals  and  rocks,  and  of  specimens  illustrating  geological 
phenomena,  should  be  studied  by  each  student ;  careful  observa- 
tion should  be  demanded,  and  the  pupil  should  be  called  upon 
to  draw  conclusions  from  his  observation.  In  my  own  experi- 
ence I  find  that  the  average  student  does  not  know  how  to 
observe,  and  that  his  conclusions  are  guesses  rather  than  logical 
deductions.  This  can  be  discouraged  by  making  the  pupil  state 
every  step  leading  to  his  conclusion.  To  illustrate,  let  us  sup- 
pose he  has  two  specimens,  one  of  conglomerate  and  one  of  a 
lava,  with  porphyritic  crystals,  the  task  being  to  tell  how  they 
can  be  distinguished.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  student  will 
say  "  by  the  form "  or  "  by  the  color."  If  he  is  made  to 
describe  each  specimen  carefully  and  not  allowed  to  skip  any 
important  point,  after  a  little  time  he  sees  a  very  marked  differ- 
ence; and,  once  having  made  a  beginning,  the  habit  of  observa- 
tion grows  more  keen.  Or,  to  take  another  case,  give  him  a 
conglomerate  in  which  there  is  much  feldspar,  and  ask  him  its 
origin.  To  answer  this  he  must  notice  that  there  is  much  feld- 
spar, and  he  must  remember  that  feldspar  is  easily  decayed  and 
not  mechanically  strong.  Therefore  it  could  not  have  been 
washed  about  for  a  long  time  on  the  beach,  and  probably  repre- 
sents a  product  of  disintegration  in  some  protected  bay.  A 
piece  of  shale  tells  him  that  when   formed  the  water  was  quiet,. 
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and  a  conglomerate  that  the  water  was  in  rapid  movement,  as 
on  a  beach.  These  are  very  simple  illustrations  and  very  small 
points,  but  nearly  every  specimen  can  be  made  to  tell  a  story, 
to  train  the  power  of  observation,  and  to  teach  the  method  of 
arriving  at  logical  conclusions.  The  subject  then  becomes  more 
interesting,  for  a  rock  then  becomes  an  object  not  to  be  remem- 
bered as  being  composed  of  this  or  that;  but,  instead,  the 
student  sees  that,  since  it  is  so  made,  it  has  had  a  certain 
history. 

Nothing  is  more  valuable  in  geological  teaching  than  abund- 
ant illustration.  The  chemist  illustrates  his  lectures  by  experi- 
ments, and  the  student  is  himself  made  to  conduct  experiments 
to  prove  the  points  he  learns.  The  same  methods  should  pre- 
vail in  geology ;  but  most  of  the  phenomena  of  geology  are  too 
large  to  introduce  into  the  class  room,  and  models,  diagrams, 
and  photographs  must  be  substituted.  These  can  be  used  for 
study  by  the  individual  student  and  as  class  illustrations.  If  pos- 
sible, lantern  slides  should  also  be  used,  for  they  can  be  seen  by 
all  the  class,  and  geological  facts  are  thus  made  clear. 

Finally,  geological  excursions  should  be  made.  There  are 
few  places  which  do  not  have  some  illustrations  of  geological 
facts  and  principles,  and  one  field  excursion  is  worth  a  dozen 
memorized  lessons.  In  such  work  the  student  should  be  taught 
to  observe  for  himself  and  to  show  the  teacher  what  is  illus- 
trated rather  than  be  told  this  by  the  teacher.  Unless  this  is 
done  much  of  the  value  of  field  work  is  lost.  Another  method, 
a  nd  one  that  is  adopted  with  success  in  at  least  one  high  school 
in  New  York  state,  is  to  send  out  groups  of  students  to  make 
observations  upon  which  they  are  to  report. 

It  is  difficult  to  offer  suggestions  in  the  matter  of  geological 
instruction,  because  conditions  differ  so  greatly  in  different 
schools.  There  is  an  ideal  which  could  be  formulated  with 
some  ease,  but  at  present  it  would  be  impossible  in  most  schools. 
The  teaching  of  geology  is  probably  in  a  more  imperfect  state 
than  that  of  any  other  science,  and  it  will  take  time  to  develop 
it  properly ;  but  I  believe  that  it  should  be  developed,  and, 
indeed,  that  it  will  be,  because   it  is   a  subject  that  has  merits 
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peculiar  to  itself.  One  aid  to  the  development  of  proper  teach- 
ing of  geology  must  be  its  recognition  by  the  college  among 
its  entrance  requirements ;  and  some  institutions,  among  which, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  is  included  the  one  in  which  I  teach,  have 
already  offered  such  recognition. 

Nothing  has  been  said  about  one  very  important  point,  namely, 
the  lack  of  properly  trained  teachers.  Since  few  schools  demand 
a  high  grade  of  work  from  teachers  of  geology,  many  students 
planning  to  teach  science  leave  the  colleges  either  with  no 
knowledge  of  the  subject  of  geology  or  else  with  a  mere  smat- 
tering, much  less,  indeed,  than  they  should  teach  to  their  pupils. 
This  is  partly  the  fault  of  colleges,  but  largely  the  fault  of  the 
secondary  schools.  I  would  not  place  any  of  the  blame  upon 
the  science  teacher.  Surely  enough  is  demanded  of  him  ;  but  if 
the  school  principal  considers  a  subject  worth  teaching,  he 
should  see  that  the  teacher  at  least  has  some  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  Better  omit  one  or  two  sciences  than  to  have  them 
mistaught. 

The  subject  of  geology,  therefore,  takes  an  inferior  position 
because  it  is  not  properly  taught,  but  is  made  into  a  mere  text- 
book study,  and  often  not  from  a  very  good  text-book,  from 
which  a  lot  of  miscellaneous  information  is  obtained  for  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  curiosity,  and  a  superabundance  of  dry  facts  is 
given  by  a  teacher  who  often  only  obscurely  appreciates  them 
himself.  As  a  result,  what  by  ample  experience  has  been 
proved  to  attract,  interest  and  stimulate  boys  and  girls  and  train 
their  minds  in  important  ways,  is  really  made  repulsive,  uninter- 
esting and  often  present  the  subject  as  it  should  be  presented. 
If  geology  could  be  taught  as  it  should  be,  it  would,  upon  its 
own  merits,  create  for  itself  a  place  in  the  curriculum,  and  one 
that  would  be  recognized  as  filling  a  gap  in  education  that  few 
subjects  are  so  well  adapted  to  fill. 

Ralph  S.  Tarr 
Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,   N.Y. 
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II 

To  get  an  idea  of  the  distribution  of  time  throughout  the 
day  and  the  week,  the  following  schedule  of  the  recitations  of 
two  classes  in  the  Lyc£e  St.  Louis  may  be  consulted  on  the 
following  page. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  schedules  that  the  student  is  virtu- 
ally confined  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  half-past  four 
in  the  afternoon,  and  that  his  recitation  hours  average  from  a 
little  more  than  four  to  a  little  less  than  six  for  six  days  in  the 
week.  Remembering  that  these  classes  are  upper  classes,  and 
that  the  French  youth  matures  earlier  than  the  American  youth, 
even  then  the  program  seems  astonishingly  severe.  I  made  this 
comment  to  Professor  Morel  of  the  Lycee  Louis  le  Grand,  who 
replied  that  it  was  a  fact  that  the  French  student  is  seriously  over- 
worked. "  I  have  a  nephew,"  he  said,  "  who  is  preparing  to  enter 
the  £cole  polytechnique,  and  he  has  to  pass  through  what  is 
really  a  dangerous  physical  ordeal  during  the  coming  school 
year.  I  am  a  member  of  a  committee  appointed  to  suggest  a 
method  of  lightening  the  curriculum,  but  we  have  been  able  to 
do  but  little.  The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  reform  are  very  great. 
For  example,  it  has  been  urged  by  an  influen  tial  party  that  we 
ought  to  introduce  the  out-door  athletics  of  the  English  public 
schools.  Well,  we  have  tried  that.  One  of  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  lyc£es  in  France  was  established  in  a  suburb  of  Paris 
to  give  French  boys  an  education  modeled  after  English  lines. 
It  was  built  to  accommodate  eight  hundred  students,  but  now  has 
only  two  hundred,  and  has  practically  failed  to  gain  any  hold 
upon  the  people.  Why  has  it  failed?  Chiefly  because  we  have 
no  younger  sons  to  send  knocking  about  a  colonial  empire. 
Nor  would  fathers  or  sons  desire  that  career.  Moreover,  they  do 
not  like  the  English  knock-about  games.     Then,  if  we  attempt 

1  Concluded  from  p.  559. 
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to  reduce  the  curriculum,  we  are  told  that  we  are  making  it  impos- 
sible for  our  students  to  compete  with  the  graduates  of  the  Jesuit 
colleges,  or  to  pass  successfully  the  competitive  examinations  of 
the  public  service.  Indeed,  with  thousands  of  lucrative  posts  to 
be  obtained  only  through  the  gate  of  competitive  examinations, 
it  would  make  little  difference  whether  we  reduced  the  studies, 
or  not ;  for  our  young  men  would  labor  as  hard  as  ever  to  pass. 
You  see  that  all  this  makes  football  practically  out  of  the  question." 

What  M.  Morel  says  throws  light  on  the  controversy  that  is 
going  on  between  the  party  he  mentions,  the  so-called  anglophiles, 
and  the  educational  nationalists.  The  controversy  has  been  pre- 
cipitated largely  by  M.  Demolins,  who  has  carried  his  ardor  for 
reform  into  pratice  even  to  the  point  of  sending  his  children  to 
England  to  be  educated,  and  the  cause  he  advocates  has  been 
championed  in  the  halls  of  the  Sorbonne  by  a  well-known  educa- 
tor. Nevertheless,  enthusiasts  who  would  medicine  the  educa- 
tional system  of  France  with  "phosphate  de  fer  anglo-saxon"  are 
not  taken  very  seriously  by  their  colleagues.  This  is  the  opinion 
of  M.  Monod,  the  eminent  editor  of  the  Revue  Historique,  who 
certainly  is  as  well  qualified  to  judge  of  the  availability  of  the 
English  school  system  as  is  M.  Demolins.  The  philosophical 
objections  to  radical  reform  are  well  stated  by  M.  A.  Claveau  in 
a  recent  article  in  Le  Figaro.  "The  Frenchman,'1  he  says,  "is 
before  all  a  being  of  ideals  and  sentiments.  The  ties  of  flesh 
and   blood,   love,   friendship,   family,   country,  all  the  generous 

passions  make  him  sedentary You  may  be  able,  perhaps, 

to  denationalize  him  a  bit  on  the  surface,  and  you  have  still  — 
an  idealist !  You  will  never  be  able  to  construct  a  pure  positivist, 
a  brutal  egoist,  a  pitiless  realist,  a  Stanley  or  a  Cecil  Rhodes." 

This  is  all  perfectly  true,  but,  nevertheless,  the  French  schools 
do  need  phosphate  de  fer  anglo-saxon  —  not  indeed  to  make 
colonists, of  their  youth,  but  to  make  them  strong  to  bear  the 
burdens  weighing  upon  the  French  nation  at  home. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  leave  off  the  discussion  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  time  in  the  program  of  the  lycee  with  only  adverse  crit- 
icism. In  its  tendency  toward  long  and  rather  infrequent  recita- 
tions in  a  specified  subject,  it  deserves  to  be  imitated  by  us  —  not 
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to  the  extent  of  two-hour  recitations,  perhaps,  but  certainly  to  a 
reasonable  increase  in  the  time  of  our  scant  forty-five  and  fifty- 
minute  classes.  As  to  infrequent  recitations  in  a  given  subject, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much,  since  many  of  our  schools  have 
found  such  an  arrangement  of  classes  conducive  to  the  develop- 
ment of  sustained  interest,  and  stronger  memory,  not  to  speak  of 
enlarged  opportunities  for  the  proper  correlation  of  studies. 

If  studies  and  their  ordering  have  been  the  only  subjects  of 
discussions  thus  far,  it  has  been  because  what  could  be  said  about 
them  would,  perhaps,  best  indicate  the  character  of  the  teaching 
in  the  lycees;  for  men  who  know  what  to  teach,  and  when,  gen- 
erally know  haw  to  teach.  Class  room  technique  is,  moreover,  so 
much  a  matter  of  temperament  that  it  is  rather  evasive.  Never- 
theless the  teachers  of  the  lycees  have  a  method,  formed  under 
the  influence  of  a  national  school  of  pedagogy,  representing 
advanced  and  authoritative  pedagogic  thought,  a  school  most 
vitally  connected,  too,  with  the  practical  workings  of  the  lycees. 
To  some  extent  the  teacher's  method  is  prescribed  by  the  council 
of  education  in  the  "instructions"  and  "conseils  generaux"  that 
are  found  scattered  throughout  the  printed  courses  of  study,  and 
in  this  connection  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  one  or  two  of 
them  as  indicative  of  the  spirit  of  French  teaching. 

On  the  teaching  of  grammar:  "It  is  expected  that  the  rules 

will  be  taught  in  all  cases  from  usage The  professor  will 

constantly  connect  his  teaching  with  examples  furnished  by 
spoken  and  written  language.1 ' 

On  the  teaching  of  science:  "For  this  same  reason  of  the 
general  education  of  the  soul,  the  professor  will  not  neglect  the 
history  of  science.  The  student  has  occasionally  less  to  gain 
from  the  exposition  of  a  truth  than  from  the  history  of  its  dis- 
covery. The  scientific  genius  at  work  furnishes  to  youth,  through 
its  initiatives,  its  doubts,  through  its  errors  as  well  as  through 
its  successes,  an  instruction  eminently  suggestive  and  moral. 
In  this  way,  in  short,  the  professor  may  bind  his  lessons  to  those 
of  the  professors  of  letters,  history,  and  philosophy.  All  in  all, 
in  expounding  the  laws  and  the  evolution  of  nature  he  makes 
known.  .   .  .  the  laws  and  the  progress  of  the  human  spirit.     He 
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collaborates  in  this  manner  with  the  courses  in  history  and  the 
humanities/1 

From  these  brief  quotations,  one  catches  gleams  of  the  ideals 
of  the  class  room.  Some  of  its  workday  traits  may,  perhaps,  be 
caught  from  a  brief  report  of  a  visit  to  "  assist'*  at  a  class  in  his- 
tory in  the  Lyc£e  Louis  le  Grand. 

The  recitation  (it  was  by  the  fourth  form  of  the  classical 
course)  was  practically  the  first  of  the  semester,  and  its  conduct 
was  particularly  valuable  as  showing  the  staying  qualities  of  the 
work  in  Greek  history  of  the  previous  year.  It  began  with 
topical  questions  which  were  designed  chiefly  to  enable  the  pro- 
fessor to  learn  how  much  of  the  subject  the  students  had  been 
able  to  carry  over  the  long  summer  vacation.  The  topics  pre- 
sented ranged  from  the  chryselephantine  statues  of  Phidias  to 
the  institutions  of  Sparta,  and  the  boys,  who  would  average 
thirteen  years  of  age,  acquitted  themselves  very  well,  their 
excellent  memories  testifying  to  the  value  of  infrequent  recita- 
tions. Naturally,  after  so  long  an  interval  of  play,  there  were 
not  many  complete  answers,  but  the  student  was  not  permitted 
to  resume  his  seat  until  the  topic  given  him  had  been  exhausted, 
either  by  his  own  recitation  or  with  additional  suggestion  and 
comment  from  professor  and  class.  The  review  finished,  the 
professor  lectured  on  the  geography  and  the  races  of  Italy,  the 
students  taking  notes  from  his  discourse  quite  as  if  they  were 
undergraduates  in  an  American  college.  This  was  rather  sur- 
prising, for  in  America  second  year  high-school  students  would 
not  be  expected  to  have  the  selective  judgment  necessary  to 
taking  notes  off-hand  from  a  discourse  dealing  with  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Etruscans.  But  in  the  French  and  the  German 
schools  students  are  trained  very  early  to  report  lectures  in 
their  notebooks,  and  more  of  such  training  in  our  secondary 
schools  would  lessen  the  break  between  them  and  the  college. 
The  mental  processes  of  reporting  a  lecture  are  the  same  as  those 
of  reading  a  text,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  much  more  difficult  for  a 
student  to  get  a  lesson  from  the  living  voice  than  from  a  book ; 
and  that  it  is  not  would  seem  to  be  proved  by  the  ease  with 
which  even  the  younger  boys  in  the  lycees  and  gymnasia  report 
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lectures.     The  class  just  mentioned  lasted  two  hours,  yet  there 
were  no  unusual  evidences  of  fatigue  or  of  loss  of  interest. 

The  text-book  is  not  much  in  evidence  in  the  class  room  of 
the  lyc6e.  The  student  gets  his  education  from  men  and  things 
more  than  from  books.  This  was  impressed  upon  me  especially 
in  the  work  in  geography  and  in  mathematics — the  professor 
was  always  himself  the  text.  In  a  class  in  descriptive  geometry 
in  the  Lycee  Henri  IV.,  for  example,  after  the  students  had 
reviewed  the  demonstrations  of  the  previous  recitation,  the 
rest  of  the  hour  was  devoted  to  the  lecture  and  the  presentation 
of  problems  to  be  solved  by  the  students. 

Texts  are  used,  of  course,  in  the  languages,  and  they  are 
illustrated  and  annotated  as  they  are  with  us.  But  in  the 
lycees,  the  work  of  a  class  in  language  does  not  seem  to  be 
confined  between  the  covers  of  a  book.  The  students  do  not 
seem  to  be  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  studying  Latin  and  Greek 
—  they  are  reading  Caesar  and  Homer.  One  of  the  most  enjoy- 
able hours  in  the  French  schools  was  spent  at  a  recitation  in 
Horace  in  the  Lycee  Henri  IV.  The  professor  and  his  young 
men  were  like  a  group  of  friends  enjoying  and  expounding 
together  a  favorite  author. 

This  matter  of  texts  suggests  the  subject  of  the  use  of  illus- 
trative material  in  the  lycees.  One  searches  in  vain  for  it  in  the 
class  room.  I  looked  about  the  history  rooms,  particularly,  for 
photographs,  casts,  maps,  etc.,  but  the  walls  were  as  austerely 
barren  as  those  of  a  monastery.  However,  an  apparatus  for  the 
illustration  of  history  is  not  really  necessary  in  the  class  rooms 
devoted  to  that  subject,  for,  in  the  modern  course  at  least,  the 
work  in  the  history  of  civilization  and  art  is  amply  illustrated  by 
photographs,  plans,  pictures,  and  casts,  and  the  professors  of 
history,  language,  and  the  fine  arts  are  particularly  directed  to 
collaborate  their  work.  French  educators  are  certainly  fully 
alive  to  the  value  of  illustrative  material.  I  found  a  one-roomed 
country  school  in  a  village  of  three  hundred  inhabitants  well 
equipped  with  maps  and  charts,  and  with  such  collections  of 
woods,  stones,  seeds,  grasses,  coins,  etc.,  as  would  be  helpful  to 
a  community  of  peasants.     As   for  the  physical   and   chemical 
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laboratories  of  the  lyc£es,  they  are  thoroughly  equipped.  The 
physical  laboratory  of  the  LycSe  Louis  le  Grand,  for  example, 
contains  a  Rhumkorf  coil  valued  at  five  thousand  dollars. 

Materiel^  however,  has  been  kept  well  subordinated  to  person- 
nel. One  will  not  find  in  France  structures  with  more  of  marble 
corridor  and  modern -pattern  elevator  than  of  good  teaching  and 
culture.  In  culture,  experience  of  life,  and  training,  the  professors 
in  the  lyc€es  impress  one  as  men  approaching  the  stamp  of  the  men 
that  we  have  in  our  colleges  and  universities.  There  are  not  as  many 
young  men  as  we  have  in  our  American  schools,  nor  as  many  as 
one  would  expect  to  find  in  the  English  schools.  This  is  probably 
due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  athletics  in  the  lyc6es. 
Their  faculties  would  be  better  balanced  if  they  contained  such 
instructors  as  are  found  in  many  English  and  American  schools 
—  young  men  who  can  do  for  their  students  what  the  graduate 
of  Sandhurst  does  for  the  raw  recruits  of  his  command  in  Kip- 
ling's story  of  the  Brushwood  Boy.  Perhaps  it  is  for  the  lack  of 
such  instructors  that  all  attempts  to  introduce  athletics  into  the 
French  schools  have  failed,  but  more  likely  the  true  statement 
of  the  cause  of  this  failure  is  to  be  found  in  the  most  serious 
charge  that  can  be  made  against  the  continental  schools.  It  is 
this  —  that  they  impose  the  strain  of  severe  study  upon  the  stu- 
dent at  the  wrong  period  of  his  school  life.  Overworked  as  the 
boys  in  French  and  German  schools  are — and  in  the  lycees  they 
are  not  only  overworked  but  underfed  —  it  is  no  wonder  that 
their  undertoned  physiques  inspire  a  morbid  dread  of  the 
healthy  asceticism  of  athletic  training,  and  that  the  sudden  and 
unaccustomed  freedom  of  university  life  is  an  irresistible  tempta- 
tion to  dissipation.  Undoubtedly  a  student's  secondary-school 
life  should  inure  him  to  discipline  and  labor,  but  would  it  not  be 
better  if  he  were  also  made  somewhat  familiar  with  the  freedom 
that  is  later  to  test  so  severely  his  manhood  and  his  capacity  for 
work  ?  Again,  is  not  leisure  as  essential  to  the  boy  as  to  the 
man?  How  can  the  boy  "find "  himself  if  he  is  forever  per- 
forming imposed  tasks  ?  Is  it  logical  to  devote  the  years  of 
childhood  to  the  development  of  self-activity  and  self-knowledge, 
only  to  crush  them  out  in  youth  through  a  program  of  studies*. 
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which,  however  admirably  its  content  may  be  arranged  to  the 
end  of  stimulating  thought,  is  yet  so  large  and  so  severe  that  it 
overwhelms  spontaneous  thinking  ? 

If  students  must  be  kept  busy,  it  may  be  done  through  other 
activities  than  studies.  Many  of  our  best  schoolmen  regard  the 
so-called  "institutional"  work  of  secondary  schools  as  one  of  their 
most  valuable  features  ;  for  in  conducting,  under  proper  control,, 
debating,  athletic,  and  social  organizations,  students  learn  to 
handle  affairs  with  self-reliance  and  a  sense  of  responsibility.  In 
the  French  schools  there  is  little  opportunity  for  this  sort  of  thing,, 
and  for  this,  and  other  obvious  reasons,  the  French  class  room 
has  too  little  of  the  flavor  of  individuality.  The  French  boy  at 
recitation  is  amiable,  respectful,  and  very  well  informed,  but  his 
manner  lacks  the  tone  of  self-reliance  and  fearless  individuality 
that  marks  the  recitation  of  the  American  boy.  This  contrast 
calls  to  mind,  and  contains  in  part  an  explanation  of,  General 
Shatter's  characterization  of  the  American  soldier  in  his  account 
of  the  Santiago  campaign. 

Speaking  of  the  behavior  of  his  men  in  the  final  attack,  he 
says:  "They  were  intelligent  American  soldiers;  each  one 
was  thinking  of  what  he  was  doing,  and  not  depending  for  all 
his  thinking  on  the  officers  over  him.  In  that  respect  the 
soldiers  of  the  American  army  are  superior  to  those  of  any  other 
army  in  the  world."  To  temper  and  strengthen  this  self- 
reliance,  this  power  of  independent  thinking,  so  that,  in  spite  of 
the  growth  of  cities  and  industrialism,  we  shall  not  lose  our 
inheritance  from  the  pioneers,  is  one  of  the  great  duties  of  the 
American  teacher.  The  temptations  to  overload  the  curriculum 
proceeding  from  the  attractiveness  of  foreign  models,  the  require- 
ments of  universities,  and  from  ideal  courses  of  study,  should  be 
resisted.  Something  should  be  left  to  nature,  to  the  student 
himself,  and  above  all  to  the  American  spirit. 

Nevertheless  the  work  of  correcting  and  testing  our  teaching 

by  the,  as  yet,  superior  teaching  of  Europe  must  go  on.  Hitherto 

we  have  taken  lessons  chiefly  in  England  and  Germany  ;  but,  in 

secondary  education  at  least,  there  is   much   to   be  got  from   a. 

study  of  the  lyc£es  of  France.  Edward  L.  Hardy 

Los  Angeles, 
California 
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THE  THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE 
ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES  AND  PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  STATES  AND  MARY- 
LAND. 

The  Convention  was  held  this  year  in  the  State  Normal  and 
Model  Schools  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  Friday  and  Saturday, 
December  I,  2.  The  meeting  was  of  unusual  importance  inas- 
much as  the  association  took  action  which  may  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  a  uniform  system  of  college  entrance  examina- 
tions, at  least  for  the  territory  represented  by  the  association. 
It  rests  now  with  the  colleges  to  take  the  initiative,  assured  of 
the  approval  and  cooperation  of  the  association  and,  if  one  may 
judge  by  the  representations  made  on  behalf  of  certain  of  the 
universities,  a  serious  effort  is  about  to  be  made  to  effect  a  radi- 
cal reform  in  the  relations  existing  between  colleges  and  prepar- 
atory schools. 

In  view  of  the  action  that  resulted  therefrom  the  most 
important  event  of  the  meeting  was  the  discussion :  Entrance 
Requirements  with  a  Common  Board  of  Examiners,  which  con- 
stituted the  program  for  the  Friday  afternoon  session. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Professor  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  of  Columbia  University,  to  whom  belongs  the  credit  of 
suggesting  a  definite  proposal  which  led  to  the  action  taken  by 
the  association. 

The  difficulties  that  attended  the  relations  between  secondary 
schools  and  colleges,  Doctor  Butler  maintained,  grew  out  of  what 
he  called  our  educational  atomism.  Each  institution  consulted 
first  what  it  believed  to  be  its  own  peculiar  interests  and  then 
only,  as  time  and  opportunity  served,  did  it  cast  a  sympathetic 
glance  towards  the  interests  of  education  in  general. 

In  opposition  to  this  selfish  view  of  the  functions  and  duties 
of  a  college,  Doctor  Butler  upheld  the  view  that  regards  every 
educational  body  as  a  public  institution.  The  state  gave  it  a  right 
to  exist,  fostered  it  and  had  a  claim  on  it  which  might  not  be 
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disregarded.  The  argument  that  the  public  was  best  served  in 
the  long  run  by  a  system  of  unrestricted  competition,  might  have 
had  weight  a  hundred  or  even  fifty  years  ago,  but  today  the 
principle  was  bad  in  economics,  bad  in  morals,  and  bad  in  educa- 
tion. The  injury  that  such  a  system  worked  was  widespread  and 
evident,  parents  and  pupils  found  fault  with  it,  the  colleges 
complained  of  it.  This  period  of  unrest  was  bound  to  usher  in 
a  new  era  of  intellectual  cooperation  that  would  increase  many 
fold  the  effectiveness  of  our  existing  machinery. 

The  most  direct  and  the  most  important  application  of  this 
principle  was  to  be  found  in  the  relations  between  the  colleges 
and  the  secondary  schools,  relations  which  in  turn  all  centered 
about  the  problem  of  college  entrance.  On  the  Atlantic  seaboad, 
where  the  largest  colleges  with  a  truly  national  constituency  have 
their  homes,  was  felt  the  full  force  of  the  atomic  system  of  college 
administration.  Requirements  for  admission  were  not  only  as 
diverse  as  the  colleges  were  numerous,  but  more  so ;  for  some 
had  two  systems  in  operation  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Of  the  76 
colleges  in  the  north  Atlantic  states  having  courses  leading  to  the 
A.B.  degree,  only  40  made  use  of  the  uniform  English  requirements 
for  admission.  Latin  was  demanded  by  70  of  the  76,  Greek  by 
59,  one  modern  language  by  22,  plane  geometry  by  67,  solid 
geometry  by  5,  physics  by  12  and  history  other  than  that  of  the 
United  States  by  64.  Only  17  of  these  colleges  require  Latin, 
Greek,  and  one  modern  language  for  admission  to  the  bachelor 
of  arts  course,  and  in  1 3  only  was  a  choice  between  Greek  and 
a  modern  language  permitted. 

Still  greater  was  the  difference  in  the  topics  specified  under 
the  several  subjects.  These  differences  were  almost  infinite  in 
number  and  were  constantly  changing.  They  existed  because 
of  the  wish  of  some  one  college  teacher  or  because  of  the  use  of 
some  particular  text-book.  Personal  preferences  elevated  thus 
into  principles  which  controlled  public  policy  became  a  public 
nuisance  and  a  public  danger.  For  the  removal  of  these  evils 
there  was  need  not  alone  of  uniform  requirements  for  admission, 
but  of  a  uniform  administration  of  these  requirements.  It  was 
not  necessary  that  all  colleges  should  agree  to  require  one  and 
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the  same  set  of  subjects  for  admission,  but  when  a  subject  was 
required,  it  should  always  and  everywhere  mean  the  same  set  of 
topics,  and  be  always  and  everywhere  administered  in  the  same 
way.  Caesar,  for  example,  would  mean  the  same  amount  of 
Caesar,  and  not  four  books  here,  three  books  somewhere  else, 
and  two  books  at  a  third  place.  The  administration  of  such  a 
uniform  series  of  requirements  was  easy  if  the  requirements  were 
stated  in  terms  of  units  as  was  now  done  by  Harvard  College,  and 
was  recommended  in  the  recent  admirable  report  of  the  National 
Educational  Association's  Committee  on  college  entrance 
requirements. 

Such  a  uniform  series  of  college  entrance  requirements  to  be 
administered  by  a  joint  board  of  examiners  was  not  a  new  pro- 
posal. It  was  made  to  the  Association  of  Colleges  in  New 
England  in  November  1894,  by  President  Eliot,  and  repeated 
by  him  before  the  New  York  Schoolmasters'  Association  on 
February  8,  1896.  On  December  22,  1893,  Dr.  Butler  had 
introduced  a  resolution  looking  to  the  same  end  at  a  meeting  of 
the  faculty  of  Columbia  College. 

It  was  a  long  step  forward  in  college  administration  when 
admission  to  its  course  of  instruction  was  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  several  heads  of  departments,  each  acting  singly  on  the 
candidate's  qualifications  in  one  subject,  and  made  an  insti- 
tutional matter,  cared  for  and  determined  by  a  committee  on 
admission.  The  next  step  was  to  extend  this  principle  to  a 
group  of  colleges  acting  together.  It  was  necessary  to  make 
a  beginning  in  this  direction,  and  to  this  end  Dr.  Butler  offered 
the  following  definite  proposals  : 

1.  That  this  association  shall  itself  and  at  this  meeting  take  the  initiative 
in  urging  the  establishment  of  a  Joint  College  Admission  Examination  Board 
for  the  territory  represented  here. 

2.  That  each  college  in  the  middle  states  and  Maryland  having  a  fresh- 
man class  of  fifty  or  more  shall  be  asked  to  unite  in  establishing  such  a 
board,  and  to  send  one  representative  thereto. 

3.  That  this  association,  or,  if  preferable,  the  secondary  schools  which 
are  members,  shall  elect  annually  five  representatives  of  the  secondary 
schools  to  serve  on  such  a  board. 

4.  That  the  necessary  expenses  of  such  a  board  shall  be  defrayed  from. 
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the  proceeds  of  an  examination  fee  of  not  less  than  $5,  to  be  paid  by  every 
candidate  for  the  certificate  to  be  issued  by  such  board. 

5.  That  this  board  shall  have  two  functions :  (1)  a  temporary  function,  to 
bring  about,  as  rapidly  as  may  be,  an  agreement  upon  a  uniform  statement 
as  to  each  subject  required  by  two  or  more  colleges  for  admission ;  (2)  a 
permanent  function,  to  prepare  or  to  cause  to  be  prepared,  an  annual  series 
of  college  admission  examination  papers ;  to  hold  examinations  in  June  of 
each  year  at  convenient  points  throughout  the  middle  states  and  Maryland  ; 
and  to  issue  certificates  based  upon  the  results  of  such  examinations. 

6.  That  the  colleges  which  are  members  of  this  association  be  formally 
asked  to  accept  these  certificates,  so  far  as  they  go,  in  place  of  the  existing 
separate  admission  examinations. 

7.  That  this  board  should  establish  the  principle  of  accepting  no  paper 
as  an  examination  test  for  college  admission,  which  has  not  been  passed 
upon  both  by  a  representative  of  the  colleges  and  by  a  representative  of  the 
secondary  schools,  and  the  principle  of  rejecting  no  answer  paper  save  by 
the  concurrent  judgment  of  not  less  than  two  examiners. 

8.  That  the  actual  examiners  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  board  should 
include  secondary-school  teachers  as  well  as  college  teachers. 

The  effect  of  such  a  plan,  if  adopted,  would  be  to  usher  in 
a  new  educational  era  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

Finally,  Dr.  Butler  argued,  there  were  no  practical  difficulties 
in  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  plan.  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
had  long  done  something  like  it.  Such  cooperation  between  the 
colleges  would  help  them  greatly.  It  would  increase  the  attend- 
ance, and  would  hasten  the  day  when  one  function  of  this  pro- 
posed board  would  be  to  supervise  the  inspection  and  accrediting 
of  secondary  schools,  to  the  end  that  their  graduates  might  be 
accepted  at  the  cooperating  colleges,  or  at  others  which  chose 
to  accept  the  credentials  issued  by  such  a  board,  without  a 
special  formal  admission  examination. 

Dr.  Butler  was  followed  by  Principal  Gregory,  of  Long 
Branch,  N.  J.,  who  discussed  the  question  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  public  high  school.  There  was  first  to  be  considered 
the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  city  high  school  to  that  of 
the  small  town.  In  New  Jersey  more  than  half  the  pupils  were 
educated  in  the  small  high  school,  and  of  this  number  few  were 
preparing  for  college.  The  question  of  the  relation  of  these 
small  schools   to    the  educational   system  was  involved   in  the 
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larger  question  of  the  relation  of  the  high  school  to  the  college. 
If  uniformity  of  entrance  examination  meant  simply  that  all 
colleges  require  the  same  amount  of  Latin  and  Greek,  uniformity 
would  not  greatly  benefit  the  United  States.  Uniformity  in  the 
report  of  the  National  Committee  on  college  entrance  require- 
ments was  of  a  different  order.    The  speaker  cited  resolution  12 : 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  that  any  piece  of  work  comprehended 
within  the  studies  included  in  this  report  that  has  covered  at  least  one  year 
of  four  periods  a  week,  in  a  well-equipped  secondary  school,  under  com- 
petent instruction,  should  be  considered  worthy  to  count  toward  admission 
to  college. 

And  resolution  6 : 

Resolved,  That,  while  the  committee  recognizes  as  suitable  for  recom- 
mendation by  the  colleges  for  admission,  the  several  studies  enumerated  in 
this  report,  and  while  it  also  recognizes  the  principle  of  large  liberty  to  the 
students  in  secondary  schools,  it  does  not  believe  in  unlimited  election,  but 
especially  emphasizes  the  importance  of  a  certain  number  of  constants  in  all 
secondary  schools,  and  in  all  requirements  for  admission  to  college. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  recommends  that  the  number  of  constants 
be  recognized  in  the  following  proportion,  namely :  four  units  in  foreign 
languages  (no  language  accepted  in  less  than  two  units),  two  units  in  mathe- 
mathics,  two  in  English,  one  in  history,  and  one  in  science. 

This  was  uniformity  that  left  scope  for  individuality,  and  such 
a  system  of  uniform  requirements  was  the  only  one  that  the  high 
schools  could  accept. 

Culture,  citizenship,  and  vocation  might  be  said  to  be  the  aim 
of  the  high  school.  According  to  one  view,  the  high  school 
formed  a  link  between  the  common  school  and  the  college,  but 
it  was  only  a  partial  view ;  according  to  another  view  it  is  a  final 
stage ;  in  many  high  schools  there  was  no  preparatory  depart- 
ment. The  public  high  school  could  not  come  to  the  college, 
and  the  speaker  declared  that  the  colleges  would  seem  to  be 
responsible  for  the  deplorable  lack  of  articulation. 

Following  Principal  Gregory,  President  Patton  opened  the 
general  discussion  of  the  question  in  a  somewhat  ironical  vein. 
Inasmuch  as  he  had  nothing  to  say  he  had  consented  to  speak 
before  his  colleagues  took  the  floor.  He  had  long  felt  that  there 
was  something  wrong  in  the  relation  between  high  school  and 
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college,  but  had  not  been  able  to  decide  where  the  trouble  lay. 
At  one  time,  too,  he  had  been  disposed  to  think  there  was 
some  virtue  in  entrance  requirements,  but  since  listening  to 
the  paper  of  Principal  Gregory  he  had  become  convinced  that  all 
the  colleges  were  wrong. 

If  the  plans  proposed  were  adopted,  the  speaker  continued, 
the  entire  curriculum  and  entrance  requirements  of  the  colleges 
would  have  to  be  adjusted  to  one  another.  At  Princeton  it 
would  involve  the  breaking  up  of  their  courses  and  the  probable 
abandonment  of  certain  courses  which  the  Princeton  faculty 
regarded  as  important.  It  would  mean  that  the  courses  would 
become  entirely  elective  and  that  Latin  and  Greek  would  no 
longer  be  required  for  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree.  We  might 
be  coming  to  such  a  state  of  things,  but  the  speaker  gave  expres- 
sion to  his  conviction  that  the  new  order  would  not  find  immedi- 
ate favor  in  Princeton.  Referring  to  what  Dr.  Butler  had  said 
of  the  responsibility  which  the  university  owed  to  the  state,  Presi- 
dent Patton  declared  that  in  their  state  they  were  true  Ameri- 
cans and  believed  without  qualification  in  the  separation  of 
church  and  state  and  college  and  state. 

The  next  speaker,  President  Eliot,  while  expressing  himself 
as  entertained  by  President  Patton's  remarks,  pointed  out  that 
the  criticisms  urged  against  Dr.  Butler's  plan  were  based  upon  a 
misunderstanding  of  his  proposition.  For  Dr.  Butler  had  not 
proposed  a  system  of  state  supervision,  and  if  the  plan  which  Dr. 
Butler  urged  were  to  be  put  into  operation  the  several  colleges  would 
still  be  free  to  decide  for  themselves  what  they  would  accept. 
The  plan  would  require,  President  Eliot  thought,  a  board  of  not 
less  than  fifteen  members  and  the  organization  of  the  system 
would  take  several  years'  work.  Then  the  board  would  have  to 
get  another  set  of  men  to  prepare  the  examination  papers.  For 
each  set  the  work  of  three  men  would  be  needed.  That  would 
require  the  services  of,  say,  forty-five  men.  Then  the  reading  of 
answer  papers  would  demand  the  services  of  a  very  considerable 
number  of  examiners,  say  seventy,  eighty,  or  a  hundred.  Other 
colleges  would  have  to  be  drawn  on  for  that  service,  and  that 
would  be  a  great  advantage  of  the  system.     This  would  be  real 
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cooperation,  and  cooperation  of  the  best  kind.  It  would  not  be 
necessary  to  organize  a  board  for  the  United  States,  though 
President  Eliot  believed  he  could  pick  out  six  universities,  from 
Maine  westward,  to  form  such  a  board  for  the  United  Slates. 
There  were  numerous  facilities  for  the  furtherance  of  such  work, 
among  which  the  speaker  reckoned  of  high  value  the  special 
associations  which  are  accustomed  to  hold  regular  meetings  or 
conferences.  Through  these  meetings  the  various  specialists 
become  acquainted  and  cooperation  is  thus  made  easy. 

Referring  to  Principal  Gregory's  paper,  President  Eliot 
expressed  his  appreciation  of  some  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in 
the  organization  of  the  high  school,  and  stated  that  the  new 
requirements  of  Harvard  and  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School 
were  framed  to  meet  just  the  objections  raised  in  Mr.  Gregory's 
paper.  But  the  high  school,  the  speaker  insisted,  must  give  as 
substantial  work  in  the  new  subjects  as  in  the  old.  There  were 
other  fundamental  differences,  too,  between  the  high  schools 
and  the  private  and  endowed  schools  which  must  be  reme- 
died if  the  high  schools  were  to  receive  from  the  colleges 
the  recognition  demanded.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  impossible 
for  a  school  with  one  teacher  for  forty-five  pupils  to  equal 
a  school  with  one  teacher  for  twenty  pupils.  In  the  second  place, 
the  high  school  must  not  only  demand  the  same  effort  of  the 
pupil,  but  must  have  the  same  means  of  teaching.  This  would 
call  for  a  great  advance  in  the  material  equipment  of  the  high 
schools. 

Uniform  requirements  on  paper,  President  Eliot  continued, 
we  have  made  large  progress  in ;  but  uniformity  in  the  statement 
on  paper  was  useless  without  uniformity  in  enforcement.  For 
this  a  board  was  indispensable.  The  certificate  system  prevented 
cooperation.  In  New  England  only  Harvard,  Bowdoin,  and 
Yale  insisted  on  entrance  examinations.  All  the  rest  had  the 
certificate  system,  and  the  system  existed  without  any  provision 
for  inspection.  Every  five  years  Harvard  published  a  list  of  all 
schools,  public  and  private,  and  endowed,  which  send  students 
to  Harvard.  Other  institutions,  on  the  basis  of  this  list,  accept 
certificates    of    these    schools.     This    was  not   cooperation.     A 
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similar  statement  was  true  with  regard  to  the  list  of  approved 
schools  published  in  the  catalogue  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
The  California  method  came  the  nearest  to  a  combination  of  the 
certificate  system  with  supervision,  but  the  inspection  was  inade- 
quate, for  each  school  was  visited  only  once  in  three  years,  by 
one  professor.  In  short,  the  certificate  system  lacked  every 
element  of  cooperation,  and  of  reality. 

President  Low  next  spoke  of  some  of  the  difficulties  under 
which  the  New  York  schools  labored  in  preparing  for  college. 
Columbia  College  accepted  certificates  from  other  colleges,  but 
did  not  accept  the  certificates  of  schools.  The  speaker  assured 
his  audience  that  Columbia  might  be  counted  on  to  further  all 
efforts  to  secure  cooperation.  We  want,  he  said,  to  see  the 
result  reached,  and  we  will  do  our  best  to  reach  it. 

President  Warfield,  of  Lafayette  College,  followed  in  a  brief 
address,  in  which  he  expressed  sympathy  with  the  attitude  of 
Principal  Gregory,  and  pleaded  that  the  test  of  scholarship 
which  the  examination  system  applied  was  not  the  only  con- 
sideration in  admitting  students  to  college.  There  were  institu- 
tions, the  speaker  maintained,  which. were  able  to  receive  men  of 
advanced  years  and  of  inadequate  preparation,  and  after  a  four 
years'  course  to  send  them  out  into  honorable  careers,  and  the 
speaker  deprecated  any  plan  which  would  shut  out  the  colleges 
from  this  field  of  activity. 

In  a  brief  reply  President  Eliot  reiterated  the  statement  that 
the  scheme  proposed  contemplated  the  application  merely  of  an 
educational  test,  and  would  deprive  no  institution  of  the  right  to 
apply  other  criteria  in  determining  what  students  they  should  admit. 

A  committee  was  finally  chosen  to  recommend  at  the  Satur- 
day session  such  action  as  they  should  deem  desirable.  The 
resolution  submitted  was,  however,  withdrawn  in  favor  of  a  sub- 
stitute, presented  by  Dr.  Butler,  as  the  association  desired  to 
make  it  possible,  in  case  the  colleges  took  the  initiative,  to 
cooperate  with  the  latter  in  some  definite  plan  of  action,  before 
the  next  annual  meeting. 

The  resolution  introduced  by  Dr.  Butler  and  passed  by  the 
convention  was  as  follows : 
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Resolved,  That  this  association  urges  the  early  establishment  of  a  joint 
college  admission  examination  board,  composed  of  representatives  of  colleges 
and  secondary  schools  in  the  middle  states  and  Maryland,  which  shall  (i) 
endeavor  to  bring  about  as  rapidly  as  possible  an  agreement  upon  a  uniform 
statement  as  to  each  subject  required  by  two  or  more  colleges  for  admission ; 
(2)  hold  or  cause  to  be  held,  at  convenient  points,  in  June  of  each  year,  a 
series  of  college  admission  examinations,  with  uniform  tests  on  each  sub- 
ject, and  issue  certificates  based  upon  the  results  of  such  examinations. 

Resolved,  That  in  case  such  a  board  be  established  before  the  next  meet- 
ing of  this  association,  the  executive  committee  be  empowered  to  designate 
the  representatives  of  secondary  schools  to  serve  upon  such  boards  until 
December  1900. 

Resolved,  That  the  several  colleges  in  the  middle  states  and  Maryland 
be  requested  by  this  association  to  accept  the  certificates  issued  by  such  joint 
college  examination,  so  far  as  they  go,  in  lieu  of  their  own  separate  admission 
examinations. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  printed  and  the  secretary  instructed 
to  forward  a  copy  to  the  president  or  principal  of  each  institution  on  the 
membership  roll  of  this  association. 

The  Saturday  session  was  opened  with  the  discussion :  "The 
Transition  from  School  to  College. "  In  an  able  paper  which 
was  listened  to  with  evident  appreciation,  Dean  LeB.  R.  Briggs, 
of  Harvard  University,  discussed  the  question,  chiefly  from  its 
moral  side.  His  experience,  he  said,  was  limited  to  men's  col- 
leges, and  he  would  be  compelled,  therefore,  to  leave  women's 
colleges  out  of  the  discussion. 

College  life,  said  Professor  Briggs,  was  the  supreme  privilege 
of  youth.  Rich  men's  sons  might  take  it  carelessly,  as  some- 
thing to  enjoy  unearned,  like  their  own  daily  bread ;  yet  the  true 
title  to  it  was  the  title  earned  in  college,  day  by  day. 

The  transition  from  school  to  college  was  almost  coincident 
with  the  transition  from  youth  to  manhood — often  a  time  when 
the  physical  being  is  excitable  and  ill-controlled.  Sensitive  to  his 
own  importance,  just  beginning  to  know  his  own  power  for  good 
and  evil,  the  youth  was  shot  into  new  and  exciting  surroundings 
— out  of  a  discipline  that  drove  and  held  him  with  whip  and 
rein,  into  a  discipline  that  trusted  him  to  see  the  road  and  to 
travel  in  it. 

To  prepare  a  boy  to  pass  his  college  examinations  required 
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skill,  but  was  easy,  continued  the  speaker.  The  best  school 
was  the  school  that  best  prepared  him  for  this  struggle ;  not  the 
school  that  guarded  him  most  sternly,  or  most  tenderly,  nor  the 
school  that  guarded  him  not  at  all,  but  the  school  that  steadily 
increased  his  responsibility,  and  as  steadily  strengthened  him  to 
meet  it ;  the  best  college  was  the  college  that  best  developed 
the  man. 

After  pointing  out  that  the  larger  schools  and  academies 
were  constantly  threatened  with  all  the  forms  of  vice  known  to 
the  college,  and  that  many  a  boy  acquired  in  school  habits  for 
which  his  parents  would  later  hold  the  college  responsible,  Pro- 
fessor Briggs  proceeded  to  say,  that  in  the  transition  from  school 
to  college  continuity  of  the  best  influence,  mental  and  moral, 
was  the  thing  most  needful.  The  one  continuity  at  present  was 
often  neither  mental  nor  moral,  but  athletic.  An  athlete  was 
watched  at  school  as  an  athlete ;  entered  college  as  an  athlete, 
and  if  he  was  a  good  athlete  and  took  decent  care  of  his  body, 
he  continued  his  college  course  as  an  athlete.  While  the  man- 
agement of  college  athletics  had  been  bad  and  was  still  bad,  it 
was  nevertheless  true  that  for  many  a  boy  no  better  bridge  of 
the  gap  between  school  and  college  had  yet  been  found  than  the 
bridge  afforded  by  athletics.  It  was  his  firm  belief,  Professor 
Briggs  declared,  that  football  tides  many  a  freshman  over  a 
great  danger  by  keeping  him  healthily  employed.  It  supplied 
what  President  Eliot  had  called  "a  new  and  effective  motive  for 
resisting  all  sins  which  weaken  or  corrupt  the  body/' 

As  some  system  of  gradually  increased  responsibility  was 
best  in  theory,  so  it  had  proved  good  in  practice.  Such  a  sys- 
tem when  provided  by  the  school  should  be  met  half  way  by  the 
system  of  friendly  supervision  at  college.  This  system  as  it 
existed  in  Harvard  was  materially  strengthened  and  reenforced 
by  the  voluntary  committees  of  the  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

To  see  all  students  of  all  colleges  and  all  boys  of  all  schools 
believing  and  having  the  right  to  believe,  that  their  teachers  are 
their  friends,  to  see  the  educated  public  recognize  the  truth, 
that  school  and  college  should  help  each  other  in  lifting  our 
youth  to  the  high  ground  of  character,  this,  Professor  Briggs 
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declared,  was  the  ideal  of  education.  Toward  this  ideal  we  were 
moving,  and  if  we  even  came  so  near  it  as  to  see  it  always,  we 
should  cease  to  dread  the  transition  from  school  to  college. 

President  Waters,  of  Wells  College,  the  next  speaker,  dis- 
cussed the  question  in  relation  both  to  the  school  and  the  col- 
lege. That  the  college  was  not  always  successful  in  awakening 
the  man  to  make  the  most  of  himself  was  admitted.  The  fault 
was  to  be  found  partly  in  the  schools  and  partly  in  the  college. 
Among  other  things  which  he  criticised  the  speaker  referred  to 
the  influence  of  the  so-called  information  courses.  They  tended 
to  reduce  to  their  level  the  teaching  of  other  courses.  Another 
was  the  almost  exclusive  employment  of  women  as  teachers  in 
the  schools,  concerning  which  some  noteworthy  statistics  were 
quoted. 

In  the  colleges  there  was  often  a  lack  of  responsibility,  which 
led  to  unfortunate  results.  The  university  rarely  stood  in  ter- 
rorem  over  the  college,  as  does  the  college  over  the  school. 

Again  some  colleges  developed  a  too  highly  individualized 
character.  These  were  the  live  institutions.  Women's  colleges 
in  particular  were  taking  on  a  most  decidedly  individual  charac- 
ter, which  in  the  future  must  be  reckoned  with.  Where  boys 
and  girls  are  trained  together  in  preparation  for  college,  this 
meant  loss  for  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter,  if  the  too  individ- 
ual characteristics  of  the  women's  colleges  were  insisted  upon. 

President  Waters  thought  that  the  Association  of  Collegiate 
Alumnae  exercised  a  most  beneficial  influence  upon  the  women's 
colleges  and  regretted  that  there  was  no  similar  organization 
among  the  graduates  of  men's  colleges. 

The  other  discussions  on  the  program  were  of  a  highly 
interesting  character,  but  do  not  appeal  primarily  to  the  teachers 
of  secondary  schools. 

The  association  was  the  recipient  of  unstinted  hospitality. 
Addresses  of  welcome  were  made  by  His  Excellency,  Foster  M. 
Voorhees,  Governor  of  New  Jersey  and  by  the  Hon.  F.  O. 
Briggs,  Mayor  of  Trenton,  and  on  Friday  the  delegates  were 
hospitably  entertained  at  luncheon  by  the  courtesy  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

President  — Dr.  John  G.  Wight,  Principal  of  the  Girls'  High  School  of 
New  York. 

Vice  Presidents — President  T.  H.  Lewis,  Western  Maryland  College, 
Westminster,  Md. ;  President  H.  T.  Spanger,  Ursinus  College,  Collegeville, 
Pa. ;  President  M.  Woolsey  Stryker,  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y. ;  Prin- 
cipal A.  H.  Berlin,  Wilmington  (Del.)  High  School ;  Principal  Thomas  W. 
Sidwell,  Friends  Select  School,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Principal  James  M. 
Green,  New  Jersey  State  Normal  and  Model  Schools,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Secretary  —  Dr.  Merrick  Whitcomb,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer — Prof.  John  B.  Kieffer,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

Executive  Committee — The  President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer  ex  officio 
and  President  Isaac  Sharpless,  of  Haverford  (Pa.)  College,  Principal  Randall 
Spaulding,  Montclair  (N.  J.)  High  School  and  Professor  Dana  C.  Monro,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 

F.  H.  Howard 

Colgate  Academy 
Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  no  little  significance  to  those  interested  in  and 
observant  of  the  progress  of  classical  instruction  in  the  United  States, 
that  Harvard,  in  recently  readjusting  her  entrance  requirements,  in 
response  to  more  modern  social  and  educational  conditions,  has  not 
only  made  some  modifications  of  its  protective  attitude  toward  Greek, 
but,  as  a  sort  of  compensation,  has  made  provision  for  instruction  in 
preparatory  Greek  in  the  university.  It  has  been  possible  for  some 
years  past  to  enter  Harvard  without  knowing  the  Greek  alphabet  or 
reading  of  the  "  Wrath  of  Achilles,  the  son  of  Peleus."  But  entrance 
by  any  other  route  was  made  so  difficult  and  so  tortuous  that  only 
one  pupil  in  twenty  chose  it.  But  by  the  new  definitions,  Greek,  once 
the  petted  and  pampered  child  of  all  the  educational  tradition  and 
culture  of  the  ages,  has  come  to  be  only  one  of  a  numerous  prog- 
eny of  educational  children  to  take  her  place  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  rest.  No  special  favors  are  to  be  shown  her,  no  partiality 
manifested.  She  must  stand  or  fall  on  her  own  merits  as  an  educa- 
tional instrument.  The  substitute  for  Greek  in  the  entrance  require- 
ments as  newly  defined,  is  no  more  rigorous,  either  as  to  time  or 
method,  than  Greek  itself.  In  the  western  universities,  of  course, 
Greek  has  long  since  been  taken  out  of  swaddling  clothes  and  forced 
to  fight  the  battle  for  existence  on  equal  terms  with  her  rapidly  grow- 
ing brothers  and  sisters;  and  no  loss  in  prestige  or  diminution  in 
popularity  has  seemingly  thereby  accrued.  Statistics  show  that,  while 
the  rate  of  increase  in  the  total  enrollment  of  pupils  in  second- 
ary schools  in  the  United  States  from  1889-90  to  1897-8  was  86 
per  cent.,  the  rate  of  increase  in  Greek  was  94  per  cent.  The  total 
enrollment  of  pupils  in  Greek  in  1889-90  was  12,869;  in  1897-8, 
24,994.  This  certainly  affords  no  comfort  to  those  who  think  Greek 
is  tottering,  a  feeble  and  feckless  giant,  to  its  grave.  And  it  shows, 
too,  that  the  charm  of  old  Greek,  the  language  of  Homer  and  Hesiod 
and  Plato  and  Paul,  the  choicest  instrument  of  culture  in  our  educa- 
tional curriculum,  needs  no  hothouse  methods  to  insure  life  and 
vitality,  but  by  its  own  inherent  worth  will  ever  appeal  to  a  large  and 
constantly  increasing  number  of  cultured  minds.  And  so  we  believe 
that  the  step  taken  by  Harvard  in  practically  ousting  Greek  from  its 
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privileged  position  will  in  nowise  work  to  its  hurt,  but  will  now 
and  ultimately  tend  to  its  healthier  and  saner  growth.  "  Let  every 
tub,"  said  the  old  schoolmaster  to  the  boy  who  was  giving  whispered 
assistance  to  his  needy  neighbor,  "let  every  tub  stand  upon  its  own 
bottom."  So,  let  the  Greek  tub  stand  on  its  own  bottom  along  with 
the  physics  tub  and  the  history  tub  and  every  other  tub  that  floats  on 
the  educational  pond. 

But  what  of  the  move  to  offer  instruction  in  preparatory  Greek  in 
the  university  ?  Has  that  any  sinister  significance  for  the  future  of 
Greek  ?  Does  it  mean  that  the  day  is  dawning  when  Greek  will  be 
relegated  entirely  to  the  college  and  university  and  be  placed  in  the 
same  category  with  Sanskrit  and  Hebrew  ?  These  are  interesting 
queries  to  which  time  alone  will  give  an  adequate  and  absolutely 
correct  answer,  yet  looking  at  the  step  in  its  genesis,  it  may  hardly  be 
interpreted,  we  think,  to  involve  the  implication  suggested  in  the 
question.  Nay,  rather  we  believe  the  move  will  serve  to  strengthen 
the  position  of  Greek  and  give  it  a  more  tenacious  hold  and  a  longer 
lease  of  life  than  it  might  otherwise  enjoy. 

In  the  first  place  it  will  open  the  privileges  of  Greek  to  many  who 
are  now  barred  from  it  by  reason  of  its  restriction  to  the  secondary 
school.  In  almost  all  our  colleges  and  universities  are  to  be  found 
students  who  have  come  from  schools  where  Greek  is  not  taught. 
Many  of  these  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  begin  the  study  of 
Greek  were  courses  offered  in  the  university.  Many  a  man  has  felt 
regret  that  nowhere  along  the  line  of  his  educational  career  did  Greek 
appear  and  has  stated  that  had  the  opportunity  been  open  to  him  in 
college  he  would  surely  have  undertaken  the  study.  It  may  be  asked 
why  he  did  not  study  it  in  the  high  or  preparatory  school  which  hap- 
pened to  be  located  in  the  same  town  with  the  college.  In  infrequent 
cases  this  is  done,  but  there  are  numerous  reasons  why  such  a  solu- 
tion cannot  satisfy  the  problem  and  why  it  cannot  meet  with  any 
general  favor  or  acceptance.  On  the  one  hand,  it  entails  additional 
expense  in  the  way  of  tuition  and  fees.  While  this  would  be  an  insig- 
nificant and  unappreciable  factor  with  some,  it  might  not  be  so 
insignificant  with  others.  In  fact  it  might  be  the  one  deterring  ele- 
ment. Again,  it  would  have  to  be  taken  as  an  extra  study  for  which 
no  credit  could  be  given  toward  a  college  degree  ;  and  most  students 
have  so  much  to  do  to  secure  the  regularly  prescribed  credits  for 
graduation  that  little  time  is  left  for  extra  and  uncredited  work.  In 
the  third  place  there  is  the  restraining  feeling  against  going  back  to 
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the  high -school  atmosphere  after  having  once  left  it.  College  stu- 
dents dislike  to  take  high-school  studies.  They  feel  —  whether  rightly 
or  wrongly  we  will  not  say — that  there  is  something  of  a  loss  of  pres- 
tige or  dignity  in  so  doing,  and  only  under  stress  of  some  compelling 
reason  can  they  be  induced  to  do  it.  But  chiefly  and  essentially  the 
point  of  view  of  the  student  who  begins  Greek  in  his  college  course  is 
different  from  that  in  the  secondary  school  and  consequently  the 
method  of  instruction  should  be  different.  For  those  who,  as  college 
students,  would  wish  to  study  the  ancient  classic,  the  object  would 
be  not  so  much  to  gain  a  minute  philological  acquaintance  —  covering 
many  years  of  patient,  unremitting  study  —  as  to  obtain  a  rapid  survey 
of  the  essential  elements  and  principles  of  the  language  and  some 
acquaintance  with  a  few  of  the  epoch-making  Greek  writers.  The 
object  would  be  literary  rather  than  philological ;  practical  rather 
than  minutely  scholastic.  To  this  end  the  preliminary  work  would 
be  done  with  much  more  speed  than  is  possible  or  advisable  in  the 
preparatory  school.  The  essentials  only  of  the  grammar  would  be 
taught.  The  acquirement  of  a  vocabulary  and  the  ability  to  read 
would  be  the  objects  most  constantly  kept  in  view.  A  general  survey 
of  Greek  literature  with  selections  from  some  of  the  great  creative 
writers  would  be  an  essential  part  of  the  course.  Some  such  course  — 
here  only  roughly  and  rudely  outlined — would,  we  believe,  appeal 
not  only  to  many  who  had  not  the  opportunity  to  study  Greek  in  their 
high-school  days,  but  would  appeal  also  to  many  who,  while  having 
the  opportunity,  did  not  avail  themselves  of  it  at  the  earlier  stage. 
For  there  are  many  who  do  not  appreciate  its  worth  and  importance 
until  they  have  completed  their  scondary  education  and  it  is  only  as 
their  mental  horizon  broadens  that  they  see  the  desirability  and  neces- 
sity of  some  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language  and  lit- 
erature. Unless  some  such  way  is  opened  up  to  them  as  is  proposed 
by  Harvard,  they  must  either  altogether  deny  themselves  the  desired 
knowledge,  or  acquire  it  at  a  needless  expenditure  of  time  and  energy 
and  with  results  that  are  not  only  incommensurate  with  the  amount 
of  time  consumed,  but,  what  is  worse,  with  results  that  fall  far  short  of 
accomplishing  the  purpose  for  which  the  work  was  undertaken. 

With  beginners'  courses  in  the  university,  of  such  a  nature  as  has 
been  roughly  outlined  above,  the  demands  of  those  students  who  desire 
a  merely  rudimentary  and  introductory  knowledge  of  the  language, 
would  be  satisfied,  and  not  only  those  who  had  failed  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  Greek  earlier  in  their  course  but  also  those  who  had  had  no 
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opportunity  to  study  it  previously,  would  be  able  to  atone  in  the  one  case 
for  their  error,  or  in  the  other  for  their  misfortune,  as  the  fact  might  be. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  lessening  the  prestige  or  weakening  the  posi- 
tion, or  narrowing  the  influence  of  Greek,  we  believe  such  a  move  will 
rather  have  a  tendency  to  increase  its  prestige,  strengthen  its  position, 
and  broaden  its  influence.  In  opening  its  treasure-house  anew  to  stu- 
dious minds  it  will  not  only  give  but  receive  good.  For  to  know 
Greek  is  to  love  it  and  to  love  it  is  to  recommend  it  to  others,  and  to 
recommend  it  to  others  is  to  extend  its  influence  and  increase  the 
number  of  its  adherents.  So,  in  ever-widening  circles  the  cause  of 
Greek  will  go  on  and  the  number  of  those  studying  it  increase. 

As  to  the  point  that  the  study  of  beginning  Greek  in  the  college 
may  ultimately  lead  to  its  entire  transference  to  the  higher  institution 
and  its  relegation  to  the  category  of  Sanskrit  and  Hebrew,  we  feel  that 
little  need  be  feared.  Greek  has  too  vital  and  intimate  connection 
with  modern  thought  and  life  to  suffer  that  fate.  It  has  been  the 
source  and  inspiration  of  too  much  that  is  permanent  and  eternal  in 
philosophy  and  literature  to  become  food  only  for  the  philologist  and 
the  savant  There  is  no  comparison  between  it  and  Sanskrit  or 
Hebrew ;  its  whole  setting  as  well  as  its  relations  are  fundamentally 
and  vitally  different,  and  it  would  seem  hardly  possible  that  the  time 
could  come  when  Greek  would  appeal  to  so  limited  a  constituency  as 
either  Hebrew  or  Sanskrit.  To  place  the  rudiments  of  it  in  the  col- 
lege as  well  as  the  secondary  school  is  not  to  foreshadow  its  eclipse 
but  to  cause  it  to  shine  forth  with  doubled  brilliancy. 

So  we  may  venture  the  hope  that  other  universities  and  colleges 
will  follow  the  example  of  Harvard  and  offer  instruction  in  beginning 
Greek  as  well  as  in  beginning  German  or  beginning  French.  For 
there  is  as  much  reason  why  the  one  should  be  taught  as  the  other. 
Indeed,  as  a  somewhat  more  remote  and  more  difficult  study,  we  are 
not  sure  but  there  is  more  reason. 

From  every  consideration,  then,  of  expediency,  of  convenience,  of 
educational  life  and  progress,  from  the  point  of  view  equally  of  the 
college  and  the  secondary  school,  and  from  the  interests  of  the  indi- 
vidual student,  the  offering  of  courses  in  preparatory  Greek  in  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning  in  our  country  would  seem  to  be  advis- 
able and  desirable,  and  we  predict  that  the  coming  decade  will  see  a 
large  number  of  our  colleges  and  universities  imitating  the  example 

of  Harvard. 

J.  H.  Harris 
Bay  City,  Mich. 
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Much  comment  has  been  occasioned  by  an  article  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  the  North  American  Review,  written  by  Rebecca  Harding  Davis, 
in  which  she  makes  some  sharp  and  caustic  remarks  about  the  relations 
of  education  and  crime.  The  writer  takes  a  very  doleful  view  of  the 
matter,  and  by  reference  to  the  number  of  persons  in  jail  able  to  read 
and  write  attempts  to  prove  that  education  has  served  to  increase  the 
amount  of  crime.  She  even  goes  so  far  as  to  intimate  that  the  graded 
schools  are  breeding  places  for  crime,  and  explains  the  large  number  of 
old  maids  in  New  England  and  other  portions  of  the  country  as  the 
natural  result  of  their  disinclination  to  marry  men  of  moderate  means 
after  having  received  an  academic  course  of  instruction. 

The  article  is  a  forceful  one  and  has  caused  widespread  notice  and 
criticism.  While  many  people  disagree  with  Mrs.  Davis  in  her  gloomy 
conclusions,  no  facts  have  been  produced  to  disprove  her  contentions. 
Commissioner  of  Education  Harris,  however,  is  prepared  to  take  issue 
with  her,  and  in  an  interview  with  the  Eagle  correspondent  today  he 
presented  an  array  of  arguments  and  statistics  on  the  opposite  side. 
He  believes  that  Mrs.  Davis  has  made  her  assertions  without  a  fair  and 
full  consideration  of  all  the  features  of  the  case  and  is  not  willing  to 
admit  that  education  helps  to  increase  the  total  number  of  pickpockets, 
forgers,  or  other  criminals.  When  Commissioner  Harris  was  asked 
today  what  he  had  to  say  of  the  statement  of  Mrs.  Davis  that  our 
graded  schools  are  breeding  houses  of  crime,  he  replied : 

If  the  statistics  on  both  sides  of  this  question  are  considered,  I  think  most 
people  will  believe  our  schools  do  not  swell  the  number  of  criminals  of  the 
country,  but,  on  the  contrary,  exert  just  the  opposite  tendency.  Communities 
that  send  a  very  large  part  of  their  population  into  schools  have  a  higher  ideal 
as  to  what  is  considered  lawful  and  decent  behavior  in  public.  They  are  not 
content  with  punishing  crimes  against  person  and  property,  but  often  arrest 
persons  for  drunkenness  and  other  vices.  There  was  a  time  in  Boston  when 
a  person  seen  in  the  streets  smoking  a  cigar  would  be  liable  to  arrest  by  a 
policeman.  A  multitude  of  penalties  on  the  statute  books,  such  as  arrest  for 
plucking  a  flower  on  the  public  common  or  crossing  the  grass  from  one  gravel 
walk  to  another,  increase  the  number  of  arrests  every  year,  but  do  not  neces- 
sarily imply  an  increase  of  serious  crime.  Counting  the  persons  in  jail  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  found  that  the  quota  of  the  illiterate  is  nearly,  or  quite 
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eight  times  as  much  as  the  quota  from  an  equal  number  of  persons  who  can 
read  and  write.  For  instance,  the  statistics  of  the  Detroit  jail  for  its  first 
twenty-five  years  show  40,388  committals,  of  whom  1 1 ,686  could  not  write. 
In  the  total  population  of  the  state  less  than  5  per  cent,  were  illiterates 
Five  per  cent.,  therefore,  furnished  11,686  committals  and  the  other  95  per 
cent,  of  the  population  furnished  28,652.  In  other  words,  the  illiterates  fur- 
nish eight  times  their  quota  of  criminals  for  the  jail.  The  report  of  the 
Detroit  jail  for  1887  contains  the  statistics  on  this  subject. 

"How  about  the  statement  of  Mrs.  Davis  that  the  number  of  juvenile 
offenders  in  London  was  greatly  increased  after  the  establishment  of  the 
London  free  school  in  1 870  ?  " 

"  I  have  before  me,"  replied  Commissioner  Harris,  "  two  articles  on  this 
subject,  one  in  the  London  School  Board  Chronicle  for  April  16,  1898,  and 
the  other  in  the  London  Schoolmaster,  for  November  6,  1897.  The  average 
daily  number  of  persons  in  the  jail  in  England  and  Wales  are  given  for 
thirty-four  years  and  a  study  of  them  will  reveal  the  true  facts  regarding  the 
point  touched  on  by  Mrs.  Davis.  There  was  a  marked  decrease  of  crime 
from  1870  to  1894.  The  schools  had  scarce  begun  to  have  any  effect  upon 
the  total  in  1870,  but  in  that  year  there  were  128  persons  in  jail  out  of  every 
100,000  of  the  population.  Ten  years  later  the  128  had  decreased  to  1 11  in 
each  100,000  population  and  in  1890  this  had  fallen  off  nearly  one  half. 
Instead  of  1 1 1  there  was  only  68  in  prison  out  of  a  population  of  100,000.  It 
has  been  stated  that  the  school  educates  the  intellect,  but  does  not  affect  the 
morals.  Nearly  all  the  schools  of  this  country  and  in  England  lay  more 
stress  on  good  behavior  than  they  do  upon  learning  lessons.  In  fact,  some 
schools  with  poor  methods  of  instruction  in  spite  of  that  do  a  great  deal  of 
good,  because  they  teach  children  how  to  behave  in  public.  By  insisting  on 
regularity,  punctuality,  silence,  and  industry  in  the  schoolroom  they  secure  a 
quality  of  self-control  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  which  no  other  means  can 
accomplish  so  well.  I  do  not  find  it  strange,  therefore,  that  the  effect  of  the 
schools  shows  itself  in  the  morals  of  the  community  still  more  than  it  does  in 
the  quickening  of  the  intellect.  People  in  England  who  are  studying  this 
matter  seem  to  think  that  the  great  falling  off  of  criminals  in  the  jails,  namely, 
from  128  in  every  100,000  in  1880  to  only  68  in  every  100,000  in  1890,  is  due 
to  the  wholesome  effect  of  the  schools.  Quite  extensive  investigations  were 
made  in  1870  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  on  the  same  lines.  The  prisons 
and  jails  of  seventeen  states,  fourteen  of  them  being  western  or  middle 
states,  reported  110,538  prisoners.  Of  these  27,581,  or  almost  exactly  25 
per  cent,  were  illiterates.  Attention  being  called  to  the  fact  that  three  fourths 
of  the  prisoners  could  read  and  write  and  had  had  some  schooling,  the  same 
claim  now  put  forth  by  Mrs.  Davis  was  made — that  education  promotes  crime. 
The  conclusion  was  drawn  that  the  schools  were  '  breeding  houses  of  crime.' 
But  in  this  case  the  numerators  were  compared  and  the  denominators  neglected, 
for  in  the  seventeen  states  the  average  illiteracy  of  the  population  was  about 
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4  per  cent.  This  four  per  cent,  of  the  population  furnished  25  per  cent,  of 
the  criminals,  and  the  96  per  cent,  who  could  read  and  write  furnished  only 
75  per  cent.  The  illiterates,  therefore,  furnished  more  than  six  times  their 
quota,  while  those  who  could  read  and  write  supplied  one  fifth  less  than  their 
proper  quota.  Thus,  1000  illiterates  furnished  on  an  average  eight  times  as 
many  prisoners  as  the  same  number  who  could  read  and  write.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  the  discipline  of  a  common  school  which  trains  the  pupil  from  day 
to  day  in  the  habit  of  self-control  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  will  not 
produce  law  abiding  citizens  nothing  else  is  likely  to  accomplish  it." 

"  What  would  be  the  effect  of  school  training  on  other  evil  habits  outside 
of  the  list  of  schoolroom  virtues  —  regularity,  punctuality,  silence,  etc.  ?  " 

"The  school  impresses  upon  the  pupil  the  constant  necessity  of  considering 
the  ideal  of  good  behavior,  and  the  boy  in  school  for  many  months  in  the 
year  acquires  this  as  a  habit ;  it  becomes  second  nature.  Of  course  a  person 
who  has  acquired  the  habit  of  regulating  his  conduct  by  an  ideal  must  carry 
this  habit  into  the  whole  range  of  his  life  and  modify  it  to  some  advantage. 
Education  is  far  from  stimulating  evil  instincts,  but  on  the  contrary  serves  to 
suppress  them.  One  of  the  English  writers,  to  whom  I  referred,  collected  the 
police  statistics  as  well  as  the  jail  statistics,  and  found  that  in  1870,  while 
there  were  31,225  thieves  in  jail  there  were  50,144  running  at  large,  but 
known  to  be  thieves  by  the  police.  These  two  items  make  a  total  of  81,369, 
but  in  1895  those  in  jail  had  decreased  from  31,225  to  18,365,  and  those 
reported  as  at  large  had  decreased  to  18,033,  making  a  total  of  36,398  in 
1895,  as  against  81,369  in  1870.  In  the  meantime  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales  had  increased  from  23  millions  to  30  millions.  This  reduction  by 
one  half  of  the  number  of  suspicious  cases  and  in  jail  in  the  face  of  a  big 
increase  in  population  is  certainly  an  indication  of  the  good  effects  of  educa- 
tion. These  statistics  are  of  value  because  they  show  the  state  of  the  whole 
community  and  not  merely  the  number  actually  convicted  and  imprisoned. 
An  interesting  record  has  been  made  in  Massachusetts  regarding  the  relation 
of  the  jail  population  to  illiteracy.  Massachusetts  gives  more  years  of 
schooling,  on  an  average,  to  its  population  than  any  other  state.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  Massachusetts  overeducates  its  children.  I  have  heard  this 
charge,  but  you  have  only  to  consider  the  average  amount  of  schooling  to 
each  inhabitant  in  order  to  see  that  the  state  does  not  overdo  the  matter  of 
education.  Massachusetts  gives  about  seven  years  of  two  hundred  days 
each,  on  an  average,  to  each  one  of  its  pupils,  but  the  average  for  the  whole 
United  States  is  only  five  years.  The  average  is  not  enough  to  take  the  pupil 
through  the  course  of  study  in  the  ordinary  district  school.  In  1850  there 
were  8761  persons  in  the  jails  and  prisons  of  Massachusetts,  while  in  1885  the 
number  had  increased  to  26,651,  nearly  three  times  as  many  as  in  1850. 
This  occasioned  the  remark  that  with  the  increase  in  education  crime 
ncreased  in  a  still  greater  degree.  An  analysis  of  the  crimes  reported,  how- 
ever, showed  that  those  against  person  and  property  had  decreased  during 
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that  period.  Serious  crimes  had  decreased  40  per  cent,  while  the  offenses 
against  order  and  decency,  being  more  vigilantly  prosecuted,  produced  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  total  number.  For  example,  in  1850  there  were 
3341  commitments  for  drunkenness,  but  in  1885  there  were  18,701  commit- 
ments for  this  offense.  The  commitments  for  all  other  crimes  than  drunken- 
ness in  1850  amounted  to  one  for  each  183  inhabitants,  and  in  1885  one  t0 
each  244  inhabitants.  This  showing  turned  the  tables  on  that  class  of  sen- 
sational writers  who  deal  with  hysterical  statistics.  Person  and  property 
have  become  more  safe  in  Massachusetts  in  the  past  fifty  years,  but  drunken- 
ness is  more  dangerous  to  the  drunkard." 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  statement  that  education  gives  young  people  a 
disgust  for  manual  labor  ? " 

"  I  do  not  think  that  this  charge  is  borne  out  by  statistics.  There  is  no 
country  in  the  world  in  which  young  people  are  more  ambitious  to  get  into 
occupations  in  which  they  can  earn  a  livelihood  than  the  United  States.  In 
fact,  the  hunger  for  work  is  too  great  for  the  good  of  our  youth.  Again, 
those  youths  who  get  the  greatest  amount  of  schooling  furnish  the  most  pro- 
ductive populations,  as,  for  instance,  Massachusetts,  with  its  seven  years  of 
schooling  for  each  boy  and  girl,  produces  in  manufacture,  commerce,  and 
agriculture  an  aggregate  of  wealth  per  inhabitant  which  is  nearly  twice  that 
of  the  average  product  of  the  nation.  In  1880  this  product  was  from  70  to 
80  cents  per  day  for  each  inhabitant,  while  that  for  the  country  at  large 
was  only  40  cents.  Of  course  the  educated  person  wishes  to  save  his  hands 
by  the  employment  of  machines,  and  is  not  so  willing  to  perform  mere 
drudgery  by  hand  when  he  can  see  methods  of  performing  it  by  machines, 
but  in  the  number  of  hours  that  he  works  per  day  and  in  the  intensity  with 
which  he  works  he  excels  the  illiterate  laborer.  A  man  of  education  does 
one  day's  work  at  his  office  and  frequently  does  another  day's  work  when 
he  gets  home  for  the  evening.  In  regard  to  the  declaration  that  education 
for  women  gives  them  a  distaste  for  marriage  with  men  of  moderate  means,  and, 
therefore,  increases  the  number  of  old  maids,  I  can  only  say  that  I  do  not  won- 
der that  an  educated  woman  is  more  particular  about  the  kind  of  a  husband 
she  gets  than  an  illiterate.  Then,  again,  a  woman  with  an  academic  training 
can  afford  to  be  independent  to  a  certain  degree.  In  closing  I  would  like  to 
quote  these  words  by  famous  English  authorities  on  the  general  subject  of 
education  and  crime.  Sir  George  Kekewich,  the  head  of  the  parliamentary 
school  board  for  England  and  Wales,  says :  '  Every  time  I  hear  of  a  new 
school  being  opened  I  say  to  myself,  there  goes  another  prison.'  Sir  John 
Gorst,  one  of  the  parliamentary  leaders,  says :  '  Every  pound  spent  on  the 
education  of  the  young  saves  many  pounds  in  the  increased  efficiency  of  the 
working  population  in  the  absence  of  the  necessity  for  further  jails  and  work- 
houses.' "  A.  B.  A. 

Eagle  Bureau 

Washington  D.  C. 
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Gildersleeve 's   Latin    Grammar,  School   Edition.      By   Basil   L. 
Gildersleeve,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  and    Gonzalez    Lodge,   Professor  of  Latin  in 
Bryn    Mawr    College.       University    Publishing    Company, 
1898. 
The  present   tendency  to  demand  more   condensed   manuals   of 
Latin  grammar  has  caused  some  authors  of  the  older  books  to  prepare 
a  smaller  work  by  trimming  down  the  larger.     From  a  general  survey 
of  what  has  been  done  it  would  seem  that  the  result  is  not  usually  so 
satisfactory  when  a  more  extended   treatise   is   pruned   as  when    an 
entirely  new  book  is  prepared  with  the  thought  of  brevity  and  concen- 
tration paramount  from  the  beginning.     And  this  is,  of  course,  to  be 
expected  since  the  former  task  is  by  far  the  more  difficult,  necessitat- 
ing, as  it  does,  the  preparation  of  a  volume  from  another  on  a  different 
plan,  by  simple  removal  of  some  elements  which,  however  trifling  and 
subordinate,  were  yet  an  integral  part  of  the  original  design.     There 
is  also  an  added  difficulty  in  the  supposed  advantage  of  having  the 
paragraphs  numbered  alike  in  both  editions. 

In  spite  of  all  difficulties  Professor  Lodge  has  succeeded  in  making 
an  admirable  school  grammar.  It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  informa- 
tion, accompanied  by  a  richness  of  valuable  illustrative  material  that  is 
at  once  a  surprise  and  a  delight.  And,  although  compactness  is 
carried  to  a  point  beyond  which  it  seems  impossible  to  go,  yet  the 
English  itself  is  everywhere  most  commendable  and  attractive.  The 
relation  of  the  case  ending  to  termination  is  explained  with  a  perspicu- 
ity which  is  none  too  common,  while  the  construction  of  verb  forms 
is  shown  with  a  clearness  and  consistency  that  will  make  instructors 
rejoice  who  have  been  vexed  with  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  most 
grammarians  have  selected  some  part  of  the  verb  to  print  in  heavy- 
face  type.  The  treatment  of  modes  and  tenses  is  a  trifle  too  heavy 
and  somewhat  cumbered  with  awkward  terms,  but  it  is  sane  and  quite 
comprehensive.  The  book  as  a  whole  is  worthy  of  the  widest  and  the 
most  cordial  recognition. 

Fra^k  A.  Gallup 
Colgate  Academy 
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Goethe's  Iphigetde  auf  Tauris,  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
Charles  A.  Eggert,  Ph.D.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1898. 

Goethe's  Egmont,  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Sylvester 
Primer,  Ph.D.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1898. 

We  are  fortunate  in  possessing  editions  of  the  German  classics  pre- 
pared by  specialists  in  whom  happily  blend  practical  knowledge  of  peda- 
gogic problems  and  scholarly  training.  The  two  books  before  us  are 
cases  in  point. 

The  introduction  of  Professor  Eggert's  edition  gives  a  good  survey 
of  the  treatment  of  the  Iphigenia  legend  in  antiquity  and  in  modern 
times,  and  of  the  condition  of  modern  science  as  regards  the  MSS.  of 
the  play,  etc.  I  should  like  to  have  seen  more  stress  laid  on  the  fact 
that  this  play  is  a  reflex  of  a  state  of  mind  in  Goethe  attained  by 
arduous  self-discipline.  We  cannot  altogether  agree  with  the  editor's 
estimate  of  the  artistic  value  of  "  Iphigenie."  Nowhere  is  there  a  hint 
that  in  spite  of  great  excellencies,  the  play  belongs  to  Goethe's  second- 
class  productions.  For  not  only  is  the  language  less  carefully  graded 
to  suit  the  different  characters  than  is  the  case  in  Goethe's  best  work, 
but  the  combination  of  modern  soul-problems  with  an  ancient  setting, 
with  ancient  prejudices  and  beliefs,  remains  slightly  disturbing,  even 
though  one  could  prove  that  "had  Sophocles  and  Euripides  progressed 
under  the  influence  of  our  modern  Christian  civilization  until  they  had 
reached  the  point  of  view  of  a  modern  poet  like  Goethe,  they  would 
have  treated  the  subject  much  as  Goethe  did."  We  follow  the  editor  in 
saying  that  the  curse  does  not  actually  interfere  with  the  actions  of  the 
characters,  but  he  might  have  more  clearly  shown  the  incongruity 
implied  in  the  belief  in  such  a  curse  on  the  one  hand,  and  belief  in 
evolution  on  the  other.  For  as  Mobius  (Ueber  das  Pathologische  bei 
Goethe)  has  recently  pointed  out  with  considerable  acumen,  Goethe 
looks  upon  the  family  of  Tantalus  as  a  family  of  criminals  in  which 
violent  instincts  are  hereditary  (a  thoroughly  modern  conception)  and 
hence  there  is  an  anomaly  in  the  mere  existence  of  one  so  conspicuous 
for  refinement  and  control  as  is  "Iphigenia,"  presupposing  as  she 
does  an  entirely  different  line  of  ancestors.  According  to  the  ancients' 
idea  of  the  workings  of  a  curse,  however,  there  was  nothing  surprising 
in  the  presence  of  a  person  untainted  by  it  in  the  midst  of  relatives 
laboring  under  its  influence. 
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Perhaps  more  might  have  been  said  of  the  ideal  of  human ness  in 
antiquity,  as  sometimes  this  play  is  falsely  regarded  as  unantique  in 
spirit  because  of  the  supposed  absence  of  such  an  ideal  among  the 
Greeks  (cf.  Thalmayr  "  Goethe  und  das  classische  Altertum,"  p.  67  seq.) 

A  mistake  has  crept  into  the  introduction  (p.  xxxix):  Goethe  for 
the  first  time  saw  the  picture  of  Frau  von  Stein  in  Strassburg,  as  the 
editor  says,  but  not  as  a  student :  it  was  in  1775  upon  his  return  from 
Switzerland. 

The  notes  are  careful  and  suggestive.  Here  and  there,  of  course, 
we  tend  to  agree  with  other  editors  in  matters  of  interpretation  —  a 
bibliography  adds  to  the  usefulness  of  the  book.  We  hope  this  edition 
will  be  duly  appreciated  by  teachers  and  students  alike. 

Professor  Primer's  edition  of  "Egmont"  commends  itself  by  the 
care  bestowed  upon  both  the  introduction  and  notes.  The  former 
affords  the  student  a  chance  for  acquaintance  with  a  period  of  history 
probably  unfamiliar  to  him,  yet  necessary  for  the  proper  appreciation 
of  the  play.  The  notes  are  fortunately  fuller  than  notes  in  our  school- 
books  are  likely  to  be,  and  carefully  comment  on  a  large  number  of 
points  sure  to  offer  difficulties  to  the  student  of  German.  The  charac- 
teristic flavor  of  colloquialism,  free  from  vulgarity,  which  colors  many 
of  the  conversations  in  the  play  is  not  always  happily  reproduced  by 
the  translations  offered  in  the  notes.  In  "Unsere  Miliz  war  doch  noch 
ein  lustig  Volk ;  sie  nahmen  sich  was  heraus,"  the  second  sentence 
quoted  does  not  mean  "  they  cut  a  certain  figure,"  but  rather  "  they 
swaggered  a  bit." 

The  book  conveys  an  atmosphere  of  scholarship,  sure  to  be  felt  by 
teachers  and  by  the  best  students. 

Camillo  von  Klenze. 


Eutropius,  Edited  for  School  Use  by  J.  C.  Hazzard,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Latin,  Portland  Academy.  American  Book 
Company,  1898. 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  note  that  all  the  ten  books  of  the  Breviarium 
are  now  so  edited  as  to  be  well  adapted  for  use  in  secondary  schools. 
Teachers  of  preparatory  Latin  will  give  a  cordial  welcome  to  a  work 
which  has  the  double  advantage  of  being  an  epitome  of  Roman  his- 
tory and  also  of  being  written  in  so  simple  a  style  that  it  is  easily  read 
by  beginners. 

Throughout  the  text  the  editor  has  indicated  the  subject  of  each 
paragraph  and  has  added  all  important  dates.    Long  vowels  are  marked 
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in  the  text,  vocabulary,  and  notes.  At  the  bottom  of  the  page  are 
generous  citations  to  the  different  school  grammars.  The  notes 
abound  in  explanations  of  historical  allusions  and  in  references  to 
several  histories. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  book  is  altogether  pleasing,  its  one 
defacement  being  a  multitude  of  small  errors,  particularly  in  inconsist- 
ent marking  of  vowels.  These  mistakes  are  of  a  kind  easily  corrected 
and  they  are  so  numerous  that  this  edition  should  at  once  be  replaced 
by  one  far  less  misleading.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  good  a  book  should  be 
disfigured  so  needlessly. 

Frank  A.  Gallup 

Colgate  Academy  

Arithmetic  for  Schools.  By  Charles  Smith.  Rewritten  and 
revised  by  Charles  L.  Harrington.  New  York :  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  1895.     Pp  329  +x-     Price  90  cents. 

If  any  teacher  is  looking  for  a  good  specimen  of  the  old-time 
arithmetic,  the  arithmetic  that  contains  everything  from  counting  to 
geometric  progressions,  the  arithmetic  that  pays  no  special  attention  to 
logical  or  to  psychological  sequence,  this  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  mar- 
ket. There  are  good  schools  and  there  are  good  teachers  that  prefer 
such  a  book  to  those  prepared  on  more  modern  lines ;  for  such  this 
work  will  be  valuable.  Of  all  text-books  that  have  recently  appeared 
there  is  probably  not  one  that  has  so  good  a  treatment  of  interest 
and  exchange  as  this  ;  upon  these  Mr.  Harrington  must  have  expended 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  thought.  The  paper  and  the  typography  of 
the  work  are  both  excellent,  and  the  binding  is  superior,  of  course,  to 
that  done  in  England. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  criticise  the  general  scope  of  the  work.  If  there 
were  not  a  demand  for  such  books  they  would  not  be  printed.  And 
yet  it  does  not  seem  as  if  there  are  many  American  schools  where  such 
general  compendia  are  now  used.  The  book  is  written  on  the  general 
times  laid  down  by  Adam  Riese  over  three  hundred  years  ago,  and 
generally  followed  until  Busse,  in  the  Philanthropin  at  Dessau  began 
the  modern  teaching  of  the  subject  over  a  century  back.  It  proceeds 
on  the  supposition  that  a  child  can  read  before  he  begins  arithmetic, 
and  that  he  then  begins  counting  in  unlimited  space,  then  addition 
with  large  numbers,  then  subtraction,  etc.  To  be  sure  there  is  much 
here  that  Riese  never  dreamed  of,  but  the  general  plan  is  his.  Here 
are  instructions  and  problems  for  children  in  the  first  three  grades 
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(§§  27»  3°»  I9t  etc.),  side  by  side  with  matter  connected  with  nota- 
tion that  is  practically  useless  even  to  the  astronomer  (§  15,  compare 
§  7).  Here  are  definitions  that  are  assimilated  in  the  first  grade,  and 
if  it  be  said  that  they  are  not  learned  there  it  may  be  answered,  "so 
much  the  better." 

On  the  whole  the  definitions  are  not  very  satisfactory.  Sections  56, 
57  do  not  allow  the  division  of  {10  by  2 ;  sections  58  and  59  do 
allow  it.  By  taking  the  word  "exact"  as  used  in  section  131,  and 
applying  it  to  section  74,  5  is  a  factor  of  12.  By  the  definition  in  sec- 
tion 90,  6  is  the  greatest  common  measure  of  {18,  and  24  books,  and 
by  section  134,  2  is  an  aliquot  part  of  fio.  These  are  not  isolated 
cases. 

It  was  said  above  that  this  was  one  of  a  type  of  books  that  paid  no 
attention  to  logical  or  to  psychological  order.  The  two  are  not  the 
same,  of  course.  Logically  there  is  no  reason  why  decimal  fractions 
and  square  root  (including  surds)  should  not  precede  common  frac- 
tions, as  is  here  the  case.  But  psychologically  it  is  so  unjustifiable  that 
even  the  authors  would  doubtless  explain  it  by  saying  that  this  book  is 
intended  for  review  purposes,  and  hence  the  psychological  order  is  of 
no  moment.  But  if  the  book  is  intended  for  review  purposes,  what 
explanation  can  be  given  of  the  large  amount  of  primary  matter 
(1  +  9,  12 — 5,  etc.)  that  it  contains  ?  Of  course  it  is  purely  an  error 
that  a  parenthesis  is  recommended  on  p.  37,  and  not  explained  until  p. 
79,  but  that  the  square  root  of  4912.888464  should  precede  the  reduc- 
tion of  12/4  to  a  whole  number  (exs.  42,  p.  86,  and  5,  p.  90)  or  that 
circulating  decimals  (p.  112)  should  precede  the  table  and  the  explana- 
tion of  United  States  money  (p.  .126),  or  that  many  other  similar  fea- 
tures should  be  so  patent,  is  surely  not  the  result  of  carelessness. 

It  was  also  said  in  the  beginning  that  this  was  one  of  the  type  of 
works  that  contain  everything  from  counting  to  progressions.  Of 
course  the  statement  is  not  intended  to  be  taken  literally.  Indeed,  this 
book  has  omitted  a  considerable  amount  of  mediaeval  arithmetic.  Alli- 
gation is  almost  wanting  (see  p.  221),  and  compound  interest  is  not  to 
be  found,  and  general  average  has  gone  by  the  board.  But  Troy 
weight  and  apothecaries'  weight  and  fluid  measure  and  the  old  cistern 
problems  remain,  grave  monuments  of  arithmetical  history. 

The  treatment  of  simple  proportion  is  better  than  usual  in  text- 
books ;  compound  proportion  is  omitted.  But  one  very  strange  thing 
strikes  the  reader  :  after  giving  the  explanation  of  simple  proportion 
the  authors   say  that   examples  can   best  be  solved   by  the  Unitary 
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Method  of  Analysis.  Now  this  is  very  true  and  very  commendable, 
but  they  forthwith  proceed  to  give  this  Unitary  Method  as  proportion  ; 
it  is  quite  like  calling  2  X  3  an  example  in  addition.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  unitary  method  is  not  proportion  and  should  not  be  classed 
under  that  caption. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  more  into  detail  concerning  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  work,  although  there  aie  several  prominent  features 
both  good  and  questionable  that  deserve  mention.  The  scope  and 
style  of  the  work  can  be  quite  well  judged  from  what  has  been  set 
forth. 

David  Eugene  Smith 

State  Normal  School, 

Brockport,  N.  Y.  

A  Course  in  Expository  Writing,  By  Gertrude  Buck  and  Elisa- 
beth Woodbridge.  New  York :  Holt,  1899.  i2mo. 
ix  +  292  pp. 

This  book,  written  by  two  instructors  in  Vassar  College,  provides 
material  for  twenty-three  lessons  in  the  writing  of  description  and 
exposition.  The  preface,  which  might  have  been  prefixed  to  any 
recent  text-book  of  rhetoric,  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  how  to 
interest  students  in  their  writing,  and  contains  several  good  sugges- 
tions. Teachers  are  advised  as  far  as  possible  to  supply  pupils  with  a 
real  audience,  and  not  to  criticise  too  many  things  at  once  ;  the  writers 
find  a  case  conceivable  "  where  it  would  be  better  to  let  even  spelling 
go  to  the  winds  for  a  while,  until  other  things  had  been  gained." 

In  treating  the  subject  of  exposition,  the  writers  follow  the  thor- 
oughly sound  belief  that  it  is  through  description,  "the  communication 
of  our  immediate  sense-perception  itself/'  that  one  can  best  approach 
exposition,  which  is  "  our  interpretation  of  sense-experience."  Accord- 
ingly they  devote  the  first  fifty  odd  pages  to  pure  description  and  the 
next  hundred  to  "description  in  its  relation  to  exposition,"  reserving 
only  one  hundred  and  forty  pages  for  exposition  proper,  or  "definition 
in  its  relation  to  exposition."  We  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  this  division.  Less  space  than  fifty  pages  should  suffice  to 
teach  the  average  pupil  the  difference  between  description  proper  and 
expository,  or  interpretative,  description,  the  kind  discussed  in  chapter 
iii ;  to  the  latter,  proportionately,  too  much  space  is  given ;  while  the 
treatment  of  exposition  proper  is  perhaps  not  quite  adequate.  We  do 
not  believe  that  the  student  can  get  from  this  book  alone  a  clear  idea 
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of  all  the  various  processes  of  pure  exposition.  We  find  nothing  more 
than  incidental  hints  concerning  exemplification,  obverse  iteration  01 
negative  statement,  contrast ;  nothing  about  the  formulation  and  use 
of  a  plan,  which  seems  to  us  supremely  essential  in  the  writing  of 
exposition. 

The  illustrative  material  has  been  drawn  from  a  wide  range  of 
reading.  We  find  many  standard  selections,  while  the  writers  have  not 
hesitated  to  draw  from  the  newer  writers  as  well.  The  selection  seems 
on  the  whole  good,  though  some  pieces,  e.  g.t  from  Meredith's  Egoist 
(p.  102),  are  too  difficult  for  even  college  sophomores.  We  also  con- 
fess to  a  belief,  perhaps  groundless,  that  the  average  student,  women 
not  excepted,  is  better  qualified  to  expound  machinery  than  music  (</. 
pp.  83  ff.,  154  f.);  the  latter  may  be  heard  with  delight  by  the  young, 
but  can  be  expounded  well  only  by  those  richer  in  experience  and 
possessed  of  a  better  knowledge  of  music  than  the  average  under- 
graduate. 

Nor  is  the  make-up  of  the  book  wholly  commendable.  The  table 
of  contents,  as  a  guide  to  the  plan,  is  well  nigh  useless ;  there  are  no 
subheads  anywhere;  and  there  is  not  the  sign  of  an  index.  In  short, 
while  the  book  contains  much  that  is  interesting  and  stimulating  to 
the  teacher,  it  comes  far  short  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  class  room. 

Clark  Sutherland  Northup 
Cornell  University 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  

Connected  Passages  for  Latin  Prose  Writing.  By  Maurice  W. 
Mather,  Ph.D.,  and  Arthur  L.  Wheeler.  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1899. 
The  book  is  not  intended  for  beginners,  but  for  those  who  have 
had  at  least  a  year  of  practice  in  writing  detached  sentences.  The  text 
upon  which  the  exercises  are  based  is  that  of  Caesar,  Gallic  War, 
Books,  III  and  IV  ;  Nepos,  Alcibiades  and  Hannibal;  Cicero,  Manilian 
Law  and  Archias.  About  seventy  pages  of  notes  on  Latin  idiom  take 
the  place  of  grammatical  references  and  afford  an  exceedingly  compre- 
hensive and  concise  statement  of  the  principles  which  underlie  Latin 
composition.  These  notes  are  followed  by  forty  pages  of  passages  for 
translation  into  Latin.  In  addition  to  these  the  authors  have  inserted 
numerous  tests  prepared  by  various  colleges  for  entrance  examinations. 
There  is  no  vocabulary,  but  sufficient  assistance  is  given  in  the  foot- 
notes and  in  the  notes  on  idioms.     Good  judgment  and  pedagogical 
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skill  are  manifest  in  the  preparation  of  the  translation  exercises  and  in 
the  degree  and  kind  of  help  given. 

In  a  few  instances  the  authors  have  resorted  to  rhymed  statements 
of  grammatical  truth,  not  always  with  conspicuous  success.  In  fact, 
this  is  the  only  unpleasant  feature  which  appeared  in  an  interested 
examination  of  the  entire  work.  The  worst  example  is  on  page  39, 
where  this  occurs  : 

"  A  useful  little  rule  is  expressed  by  the  old  rhyme  : 

1  With  ask,  command,  advise %  and  strive 
By  ut  translate  the  infinitive  ; 
But  not  so  after  iubeo  nor 
Veto,  nor  deponent  conor.'  " 

Such  verse  as  this,  which  mutilates  language  to  so  distressful  an  extent, 
cannot  be  justified  by  the  plea  that  the  tax  upon  the  memory  is 
lessened.  Some  instructors  will  be  disappointed  because  the  long 
vowels  have  not  been  marked  in  the  Latin  words.  But,  taken  alto- 
gether, the  book  is  charming,  and  does  credit  to  both  authors  and 
publishers. 

Frank  A.  Gallup 
Colgate  Academy 


Hints  to  Teachers  and  Students  on  the  Choice  of  Geographical  Books 
for  Reference  and  Reading.  By  Hugh  Robert  Mill.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York,  1897. 

This  book  contains  excellent  prefatory  chapters  on  the  principles 
of  geography  and  on  the  teaching  of  the  same.  Then  follow  classified 
lists  of  books  and  maps  under  the  following  chapter  headings :  The 
Principles  of  Geography ;  The  Teaching  of  Geography ;  The  Choice 
of  Text-Books ;  Atlases  and  Means  of  Illustration ;  Works  of  Refer- 
ence on  Geography ;  Mathematical  Geography ;  Physical  Geography ; 
Bio-Geography;  Anthropo-Geography.  These  chapters  are  followed 
by  lists  of  reference  book  for  the  several  continents,  and  separate  lists 
for  some  of  the  most  important  countries.  The  reference  books  for 
North  America  and  the  United  States  are  hardly  adequate,  and  some 
well-known  and  important  books  are  omitted.  So  also  with  references 
on  the  arctic  regions.  For  example,  Peary's  books  are  not  mentioned. 
No  teacher  will  read  the  book  without  enlarged  ideas  of  the  meaning 
of  geography,  and  of  the  intellectual  equipment  necessary  to  teach  it 
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successfully.  He  will  realize  that  geography  is  not  a  book,  and  that  it 
is  not  in  a  book,  though  there  are  books  about  geography  which  are 
helpful. 

R.  D.  S. 


Syllabus  on  a  Course  of  Eighty-seven  Lectures  on  Modern  European 
History  (1600-1890).  By  H.  Morse  Stephens,  Professor 
of  Modern  European  History  in  Cornell  University.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1899.     Price  $1.60. 

This  book  is  not  for  the  general  reader.  It  is  intended  primarily 
as  a  guide  for  the  author's  classes  in  Cornell  University,  and,  no  doubt, 
will  serve  its  purpose  well.  It  has  grown  out  of  the  academic  con- 
dition existing  in  that  university,  and  is  intended  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  her  curriculum.  All  the  principal  facts  to  be  touched  on 
in  the  lecture  are  arranged  in  their  proper  order,  and  an  immense 
number  of  exact  dates  is  given.  This  leaves  the  lecturer  the  far 
pleasanter  task  of  elucidating  the  facts  and  of  showing  their  impor- 
tance and  interrelation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  student  is  spared  an 
immense  amount  of  laborious  note-taking,  and  may  give  his  attention 
wholly  to  the  professor's  interpretation.  Each  lecture  is  provided  with 
a  bibliography  which  will  aid  the  student  in  his  private  study.  While 
no  two  professors  can  easily  use  the  same  arrangement  of  facts  many 
lecturers  in  this  field  will  probably  be  able  to  adapt  this  syllabus  to 
their  own  peculiarities  and  to  the  needs  of  their  classes  to  their  mutual 

advantage. 

Oliver  J.  Thatcher 
The  University  of  Chicago. 


Side  Lights  on  American  History.     By  Henry  W.  Elson,  A.M. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1899.    Cloth,  pp.  xvi  + 

398.  75  cents. 
As  no  secondary-school  text-book  of  United  States  history  is  so 
comprehensive  as  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  the  student  to  read  largely 
of  both  source  material  and  the  larger  historical  narrative,  any  device 
is  welcome  which  promises  to  reduce  the  difficulties  attaching  to  the 
selection  of  this  outside  reading  and  bring  well-chosen  material  to  the 
teacher's  and  student's  use.  It  has  been  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Elson  to 
occupy  middle  ground  between  the  necessarily  condensed  text-book 
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and  the  ponderous  volumes  of  the  historian,  and  to  thus  furnish  some 
of  the  needed  supplementary  reading.  The  subjects  chosen  are  "not 
the  dramatic  and  exciting  but  the  stragetic  points,  the  pivots  on 
which  the  ponderous  machinery  of  our  history  has  turned,"  and  cover 
the  period  of  the  first  seventy  years  of  our  national  history.  These 
are  well  selected,  and  the  narrative  is  comprehensive,  accurate  and 
interesting. 

Without  overlooking  the  helpfulness  and  need  of  contact  on  the 
part  of  the  student  with  the  historical  authorities  themselves,  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  this  book  will  have  much  value  in  the  direction  of  its 
purpose. 

Wayland  J.  Chase 

The  Morgan  Park  Academy 
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Editor  of  the  School  Review : 

As  a  rule,  no  good  comes  of  "post  mortem"  discussions  about 
book  reviews.  But  I  am  moved  to  ask  your  indulgence  for  a  brief 
reply  to  Professor  Fling's  strictures  on  my  review  of  Langlois  and 
Seignobos.  My  respect  for  his  judgment  is  such  that  I  should  be  pre- 
disposed to  yield  my  own  opinion  about  most  matters  in  case  of  a  dis- 
agreement. But  in  this  matter  I  cannot  think  he  is  right,  for  the 
following  reasons: 

i.  A  re-reading  of  the  authors'  preface  confirms  my  previous  judg- 
ment regarding  the  attitude  of  the  authors  to  their  predecessors. 
Whether  deserved  or  not,  such  sweeping  and  contemptuous  language 
toward  historians  of  the  first  rank,  such  a  tone  of  undisguised  superi- 
ority, is  irritating  to  a  degree,  even  in  such  undeniably  superior  per- 
sons as  MM.  Langlois  et  Seignobos. 

2.  The  review  quoted  in  the  footnote  on  page  5  contains  the  sub- 
stance of  all  that  the  authors  have  to  say  about  Freeman ;  this  is  all 
that  I  stated. 

3.  In  support  of  the  criticism  that  history  is  treated  from  the  sub- 
jective standpoint,  I  call  attention  to  the  note  on  pages  46-7,  wherein 
geography  is  denied  the  position  of  a  science  auxiliary  to  history. 
Surely,  if  there  is  anything  established  beyond  cavil,  it  is  that  geogra- 
phy is  the  one  main  science  auxiliary  to  history,  so  soon  as  history  is 
interpreted  to  mean  something  more  than  comparing  documents. 
Chapter  IV  of  Book  III,  to  which  Professor  Fling  refers,  offers  no 
refutation  of  this  charge.     The  literary  point  of  view  still  prevails. 

4.  The  exclusion  of  the  books  mentioned  cannot  be  excused  on  the 
ground  that  Bernheim  also  excluded  them,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
many  of  them  had  not  then  appeared.  They  certainly  belong  in  the 
work  as  much  as  others  which  are  mentioned. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  say  that  I  believe  Professor  Fling's 
fears  that  any  reader  of  the  review  would  be  deterred  from  using  the 
book  are  entirely  unfounded,  and  I  hope  that  exactly  the  opposite 
effect  would  follow.  Edward  Van  Dyke  Robinson 

Central  High  School, 
St.  Paul,  M'.nn. 
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In  January  igoo  The  Macmillan  Company  begin  the  issue  of  a  new  peri- 
odical, The  International  Monthly. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  have  in  press,  for  immediate  issue,  a  treatise  on  French 
Modal  Auxiliaries,  by  Dr.  Alfred  Hennequin.  This  little  book  is  very  logic- 
ally arranged,  provided  with  numerous  illustrations,  and  with  exercises  in. 
conversation  and  composition. 

International  Congress  of  Higher  Education. — This  congress  will 
be  held  in  connection  with  the  Paris  Exposition,  July  30- August  4,  1900.  An 
interesting  program  of  topics  for  discussion  has  been  prepared,  chiefly  bearing 
on  university  administration.  Members  of  the  conference  pay  a  fee  of  ten 
francs,  and  receive  all  publications.  Those  wishing  to  join  may  address  M. 
Larnaude,  a  la  Sorbonne,  Paris,  who  is  general  secretary  of  the  committee  of 
organization. 

The  Society  of  American  Authors  has  undertaken  in  a  serious  way  to- 
combat  the  present  postal  rates  on  authors'  manuscripts.  Such  a  reform  is 
of  large  importance  to  all  those  who  write.  There  certainly  seems  little 
justice  in  charging  for  a  bulky  package  of  manuscript  full  letter  rates.  Such 
MS.  is  merchandise,  and  authors  as  a  class  are  not  so  notoriously  plutocratic 
as  to  justify  the  government  in  charging  an  extra  price  for  the  transmission 
of  their  wares  through  the  mails. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Association  met  in  Boston  on  Decem- 
ber 1  and  2.  Among  the  speakers  in  the  general  meetings  were  S.  T.  Dutton, 
Ray  Greene  Huling,  Booker  T.  Washington,  Frank  H.  Hall,  and  President 
Nathaniel  Butler.  The  High  School  Section,  William  Orr,  Jr.,  of  Springfield^ 
chairman,  wasaddresed  by  C.  H.  Thurber  on  "The  Bearing  of  the  Elective 
System  on  the  Problems  of  the  High  School ;"  by  C.  C.  Ramsay  on  the  same 
subject,  and  by  W.  M.  Davis,  on  Physical  Geography  in  the  High  School. 

The  thirty-third  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Schoolmasters'  Club  was  held 
at  Ann  Arbor  on  December  1  and  2.  The  program  was  devoted  entirely  to 
the  general  topic:  "The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  College  Entrance 
Requirements."  Each  division  of  the  report  was  separately  discussed.  The 
Friday  evening  address  was  by  Professor  R.  M.  Wenley,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  on  "The  Educational  Problem  in  Scotland."  The  officers  of  the 
club  for  1 899-1 900  are :  President,  Professor  W.  H.  Sherzer,  Ypsilanti ;  vice 
president,  Superintendent  E.  L.  Austin,  Owosso ;  secretary,  Principal  J.  H. 
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Harris,  Bay  City ;  treasurer,  Principal  R.  S.  Garwood,  Marshall ;  executive 
committee,  Professor  A.  C.  McLaughlin,  Ann  Arbor ;  Principal  £.  O.  Marsh, 
Jackson ;  editor,  Professor  F.  N.  Scott,  Ann  Arbor. 

The  new  catalogue  of  Cornell  University  shows  that  1966  students  are 
now  in  residence  at  Ithaca,  as  contrasted  with  1737  last  year.  Announce- 
ment is  made  that  the  trustees  have  decided  to  continue  the  summer  session, 
which  was  tried  for  the  first  time  last  year  under  university  direction  and 
control. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  a  novel  to  reach  a  fifth  impression,  but  that  Professor 
William  James'  Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology  is  going  to  press  for  its  fifth 
time  is  somewhat  striking,  and  probably  justifies  the  remark  that  its  author  is 
a  "psychologist  who  writes  like  a  novelist."  The  book's  popularity  has  not 
been  confined  to  psychologists  and  teachers. 

George  Butler  Turnbull. —  George  Butler  Turnbull  died  at  his  home 
in  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  October  6,  1899,  at  the  age  of  forty-two  years. 
The  work  that  Mr.  Turnbull  did  in  creating  a  splendid  high  school  at  Colorado 
Springs  is  widely  known  in  the  educational  world.  The  personal  qualities 
which  marked  him  not  orily  as  one  of  the  best  of  teachers  and  high-school 
principals,  but  also  as  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  lovable  of  men,  were 
known,  outside  of  the  community  in  which  his  work  was  done,  to  only  a  few 
who  were  privileged  to  share  his  friendship. 

Sprung  of  Scotch  ancestry,  his  father  a  Baptist  clergyman,  Mr.  Turnbull 
fitted  for  college  in  Homer,  N.  Y.,and  was  graduated  from  Madison,  now  Col- 
gate University,  at  Hamilton,  N.-Y.,  in  1880.  He  taught  in  Colgate  Academy 
with  conspicuous  success  for  six  years,  until  failing  health  compelled  him 
to  seek  a  different  climate.  In  1888  he  went  to  Colorado  Springs,  leaving 
many  friends  in  the  East  who  then  thought  that  his  health  was  irrevocably 
impaired  and  expected  to  hear  of  his  early  death.  Recovering  somewhat, 
he  began  teaching  in  1889  in  the  grammar  school,  and  in  1890  became  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school,  then  located  in  an  old  building  and  numbering 
scarcely  fifty  pupils.  It  was  due  almost  solely  to  his  splendid  leadership  that 
the  school  in  1 892  entered  its  magnificent  new  home,  one  of  the  finest  high- 
school  buildings  in  the  country,  and  grew  in  numbers  until  this  year  there  are 
more  than  five  hundred  students.  During  all  this  time  he  struggled  with  the 
limitations  of  uncertain  health  and  was  compelled  to  put  aside  all  thought  of 
a  larger  field  of  work,  since  he  dare  not  risk  the  experiment  of  a  change  in 
climate. 

His  death  brought  out  such  spontaneous  and  overwhelming  evidences  of 
affection  and  appreciation  from  the  people  of  Colorado  Springs  as  are  seldom 
given  to  any  member  of  the  community.  He  was  indeed  a  leader  and  a 
light  in  what  might  have  been  a  land  of  exile,  and  exemplified  as  few  men 
have  been  able  to  do  the  full  possibilities  of  a  teacher's  position  in  a  city. 
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His  rare  and  beautiful  personal  qualities  will  long  abide  in  the  memory  of 
his  friends,  while  the  splendid  high  school  will  be  his  monument  in  the  city 
where  his  work  was  done. 

In  addition  to  a  colored  cover  and  colored  title  page,  the  announcement 
of  Scribners*  Magazine  for  1900  has  five  full-page  colored  pictures,  one  being 
a  portrait  of  J.  M.  Barrie,  who  contributes  the  leading  serial  for  the  year. 
The  whole  booklet  is  so  attractive  as  to  be  quite  outside  the  ordinary  range 
of  announcements.  It  is  a  work  of  art  and  suggests  many  good  things  to 
come  in  the  monthly  visits  of  the  magazine  itself. 

Principal  F.  W.  Atkinson,  of  Springfield,  Mass,,  who  has  the  felicity  of 
presiding  over  a  building  of  unexcelled  beauty  and  adaptability,  now  has  the 
prospect  of  seeing  the  lunette  in  the  rear  of  the  stage  in  the  school  assembly 
hall  filled  in  by  a  mural  painting  by  £.  H.  Blashfield,  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  American  mural  painters.  The  cost  of  the  painting  will  be  $5000,  toward 
which  sum  Dr.  Atkinson  has  already  received  contributions  amounting  to 
$1000. 

The  Manual  Training  Magazine  makes  its  first  appearance  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  with  the  following  interesting  table  of  contents : 

"  The  Manual  Training  Idea — Reminiscences  of  Personal  Growth  into  its 
Spirit,"  Frank  A.  Hill;  "Manual  Training  and  Mental  Development," 
Edward  W.  Scripture;  "The  Art  Basis  of  Manual  Training"  (illustrated), 
Walter  J.  Kenyon ;  Reports  of  Meetings :  "  The  American  Manual  Training 
Association"  (with  pictures),  William  F.  Vroom ;  "Manual  Training  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Meeting  "  ;  Brevities,  Editorials,  Reviews. 

The  magazine  is  edited  by  Charles  A.  Bennett,  of  the  Bradley  Polytechnic 
Institute,  will  be  published  quarterly,  and  promises  many  valuable  articles  in 
its  special  field  for  the  first  volume. 

The  official  organ  of  the  National  German -American  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion closed  its  old  series,  Erziehungsblatter,  with  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  the 
existence  of  the  association,  June  1899,  and  a  new  organ  is  to  take  its  place, 
with  the  title,  Padagogische  Monatshefte,  Zeitschrift  fiir  deutschamerikan- 
isches  Schulwesen,  The  form  of  the  new  monthly  is  to  be  single  column, 
octavo,  and  will  contain  the  following  departments : 

1.  Abteilung  fiir  h6here  Schulen  (universities,  colleges,  academies,  and 
high  schools). 

2.  Abteilung  fUr  niedere  Schulen  (grammar,  intermediate,  and  primary 
schools,  private  and  parochial  schools  of  whatever  sect,  and  kindergarten). 

The  interests  of  teachers  in  German  schools  and  of  teachers  of  German 
in  English  schools  will  be  the  concern  of  those  who  conduct  the  new 
monthly.  Special  efforts  are  being  made  to  furnish  something  of  value  to 
teachers  of  all  grades  and  to  secure  the  coSperation  of  all  teachers  interested 
in  German. 

The  new  official  organ  will  lay  special  stress  upon  the  educational  value 
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of  the  German  language,  and  will  contend  for  the  study  of  German  as  an 
integral  factor  in  the  intellectual  development  of  the  American  people.  Contri- 
butions have  been  promised  by  many  of  our  ablest  educators.  In  order  that 
full  justice  may  be  done  to  the  teachers  in  the  various  grades,  it  is  proposed 
to  divide  the  periodical  into  two  departments.  One  of  these  is  to  be  devoted 
to  elementary  teaching;  the  other,  to  higher  education. 

Teachers  and  friends  of  the  German  language,  including  editors  and 
members  of  school  boards,  are  eligible  to  membership  in  the  association  and 
are  hereby  requested  to  attend  its  meetings.  The  thirtieth  annual  convention 
will  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  early  in  July  1900.  A  comprehensive  program 
is  planned,  in  which  the  special  interests  of  teachers  in  our  elementary 
schools,  public  and  private  high  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  will  be 
duly  regarded. 

The  membership  fee  is  $1.00  a  year.  Applications  may  be  sent  to  H.  M. 
Ferren,  High  School,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

The  New  England  History  Teachers'  Association  held  its  annual  fall 
meeting  at  Isaac  Rich  Hall,  Boston  University,  on  Saturday,  October  2 1 , 
1899.  The  chief  topic  of  the  meeting  was  furnished  by  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Courses  of  Study,  presented  by  Principal  C.  C.  Ramsay,  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  The  report  presented  an  outline  of  courses  of  study 
in  history  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The  course  for  secondary 
schools  was  as  follows : 

Years  of  school :  10th,  nth,  12th,  and  13th;  or  grades  10,  n,  12,  and  13 
—  the  secondary  school  period. 

Method  of  teaching :  Library,  text,  and  reference  books ;  written  reports 
and  topical  recitations. 

The  first  and  fourth  years  below,  except  for  college  preparatory  pupils, 
who  should  spend  two  years  on  ancient  history,  taking  the  first  year  with  the 
other  pupils  and  a  second  year  later  for  review  and  more  intensive  study,  are 
prescribed  in  all  courses  of  the  secondary  school.  Under  present  conditions, 
college  preparatory  pupils  should  be  excused  from  the  remainder  of  Course  III. 
Four  periods  a  week  are  allotted  throughout  this  course. 

SUBJECTS 

First  year :  Oriental  history  as  affecting  Greece  and  Rome ;  Grecian  his- 
tory, to  the  conquest  and  absorption  by  Rome,  with  some  account  of  the  post- 
Alexandrian  kingdoms ;  Roman  history  to  the  break-up  of  the  Carolingian 
empire. 

Second  year:  English  history,  with  mediaeval  connections  and  institutions. 

Third  year :  Modern  European  history,  with  mediaeval  connections,  mak- 
ing clear  the  "expansion"  of  Europe;  later  history  of  England  and  her 
American  colonies  to  the  American  Revolution. 

Fourth  year:  American  history  from  1776  to  date;  and  civil  government 
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in  the  United  States.  Due  attention  is  to  be  given  to  the  origin  and  growth 
of  political  institutions,  important  political  documents  (especially  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States),  state  papers,  and  political  parties. 

EXTRA  OR   OPTIONAL 

Fourth  year  (first  or  second  half):  The  elements  of  political  economy, 
studied  apart  from  the  lessons  in  history,  with  practical  applications  to  com- 
mercial and  industrial  life. 

The  Chautauquan  for  November  contains  an  interesting  article  on 
"School  Children  who  Govern  Themselves/'  by  Lucy  A.  Yendes.  In  July, 
1897,  more  than  one  thousand  children  in  the  Norfolk  Street  Vacation  School, 
New  York  City,  undertook  to  govern  themselves-  This  was  the  first  experi- 
ment of  the  kind  in  the  school  room.  The  pupils  were  all  constituted  citizens 
of  the  Gill  School  City.  A  mayor,  common  council,  and  other  officials  were 
elected  or  appointed  by  the  children.  The  School  City  was  divided  into 
boroughs,  and  the  officers  were  elected  and  the  departments  worked  in  the 
regular  way.  Each  class  was  an  election  district,  and  equal  rights  and 
responsibilities  prevailed,  no  distinction  as  to  sex  being  made,  either  for  the 
privilege  of  voting  or  holding  office Here  are  some  of  the  "depart- 
ment "  regulations : 

HEALTH    LAWS. 

i.  The  one  who  is  not  suitable  in  cleanliness  when  coming  to  school  will 
be  compelled  to  pick  up  all  paper  wasted  during  the  day. 

This  might  be  a  suggestion  to  mothers  who  are  troubled  by  the  untidiness 
of  Young  America.  If  he  insists  upon  a  careless  toilet,  or  a  total  ignoring  of 
social  demands,  keep  him  doing  menial  work  for  a  time.  His  case  is  not 
necessarily  hopeless,  and  he  may  become  glad  to  perform  the  duties  which 
will  enable  him  with  propriety  to  rejoin  those  who  have  a  different  standard 
of  cleanliness  from  his  own. 

2.  If  anyone  continues  coming  unclean  after  receiving  two  warnings,  a 
charge  for  expulsion  will  be  made. 

Justice  was  to  be  tempered  with  mercy,  by  giving  two  warnings. 

3.  If  anyone  has  any  disease  that  the  teacher  does  not  know  anything 
about  he  will  be  expelled. 

4.  If  anyone  throws  any  garbage  on  the  stairs  or  in  the  yard  he  will  be 
expelled. 

5.  If  anyone  comes  to  school  untidy,  a  paper  will  be  pinned  on  his  dress 
which  will  state  the  punishment. 
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EDUCATION,  PSYCHOLOGY,  PHILOSOPHY 

Illustrations  of  Logic.  By  Paul  T.  La  Flcur,  M.A.  Size  7  A  x  5  in.;  PP-  v  +  97- 
Price  45  cents.     Ginn  &  Co. 

Philosophic  Nuggets.  Carlyle,  Amiel,  Raskin,  Charles  Kingsley.  Gathered  by 
Jeanne  G.  Pennington.  Size  sA  *  3  A  »n.;  PP-  1&7-  Price  40  cents.  New  York: 
Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert. 

Educational  Nuggets.  Plato,  Aristotle,  Rousseau,  Herbart,  Spencer,  Harris,  Butler, 
Eliot.  Gathered  by  John  R.  Howard.  Size  sA  *  VA  »».;  PP-  2I5-  Price  40 cents. 
New  York  :  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert. 

Don't-Worry  Nuggets.  Epictetus,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  George  Eliot,  Robert 
Browning.  Gathered  by  Jeanne  G.  Pennington.  Size  SAX  3A  in.;  PP-  ll&'  Price 
40  cents.     New  York  :  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Little  Wanderers.  By  Margaret  Warner  Morley.  Size  7A  *  SA  in.;  PP-  lx  +  I07- 
Ginn  &  Co. 

Twelve  English  Poets.  By  Blanche  Wilder  Bellamy.  Size  7#  x  5  in.;  PP-  5*3-  Price 
85  cents.    Ginn  &  Co. 

Via  Cruris.  A  Romance  of  the  Second  Crusade.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford.  Size 
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OUTLOOK  NOTES 


Pedagogy  has  been  humble  all  its  days;  never  able  to 
stand  alone,  it  has  cast  about  for  something  to  stand  on,  and  the 

only  thing  it  has  found  has  been  psychology.  Yet 
thb  after  all  actual  schoolroom  practice  has  only  very 

vn>l7^>VAL  remote  relations  to  any  psychological  theories 
the  machine     The    theory    and    the   practice  of   education    have 

always  been  closely  related,  that  is,  they  have  been 
universally  found  between  the  covers  of  the  same  book,  in  sep- 
arate sections ;  but  they  have  mixed  like  oil  and  water.  So  far 
from  teachers  having  any  abnormal  hankering  after  psychology, 
they  are  rather  inclined  to  an  amused  toleration  in  its  patroniz- 
ing presence,  when  they  cannot  run  away.  If,  as  has  been  wit- 
tily if  not  wisely  said,  the  chief  business  of  education  is  to  make 
bad  men  out  of  good  babies,  psychology  has  to  bear  only  a  very 
small  part  of  the  reproach.  What  we  as  secondary  teachers 
really  want  is  to  get  at  a  knowledge  of  our  boys  and  girls.  We 
are  trying  to  teach  Mary  algebra,  sometimes  without  knowing 
much  algebra,  and  generally  without  knowing  much  Mary. 
Jacotot  made  a  gallant  attempt  to  deliver  us  from  the  servitude 
of  a  knowledge  of  algebra  even,  claiming  that  he  could  teach 
what  he  did  not  know  quite  as  well  as  what  he  did — which  may 
have  been  true  for  Jacotot  but  has  been  finally  abandoned  as  a 
sound  working  theory  for  teachers   who   need  reelection.     We 
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have  made  up  our  minds  to  do  with  the  algebra  or  Latin,  but  we 
have  not  yet  sufficiently  established  the  standing  of  John  or 
Mary.  We  are  only  just  beginning  to  recognize  the  fact  that  we 
need  to  know  John  and  Mary  well  at  all,  and  we  have  only  the 
vaguest  kinds  of  notions  as  to  the  kind  of  knowledge  of  them 
that  will  be  helpful,  or  how  to  go  about  getting  it.  In  this  emer- 
gency we  turn  to  our  old  master,  or  despot,  psychology,  for  help. 
The  answers  that  psychology  has  for  pedagogical  riddles  are 
always  general  answers.  It  can  establish  laws  that  will  fit  the 
average  boy  or  girl  pretty  well,  and  so  give  us  a  working  basis, 
and  a  standard  of  comparison.  In  regard  to  the  special  period 
under  consideration,  the  period  covered  by  the  secondary  school 
more  nearly  than  by  any  other  institution,  the  period  we  so 
vaguely  and  complacently  define  as  adolescence,  psychology  has 
yet  to  offer,  no  doubt,  many  helpful  suggestions.  But  it  is  not  to 
psychology  in  any  strict  sense  that  we  look  so  much  as  to  the 
metaphysics,  the  psychophysics,  the  physiology  and  the  sociol- 
ogy of  adolescence.  We  wish  to  know  this  period,  and  we  shall 
need  all  the  help  that  we  can  get.  Huxley  says  that  if  we  wish 
to  know  how  a  crayfish  feels  we  must  be  a  crayfish.  We  are  in 
a  better  position  to  study  boys  and  girls  than  crayfish,  for  we  at 
least  have  been  boys  or  girls,  most  of  us  at  any  rate.  Still  rem- 
iniscence is  very  delusive,  for  we  inevitably  project  some  of  our 
maturity  back  into  our  youth  when  we  undertake  to  investigate 
that  youth.  We  need  all  the  help  we  can  get,  then,  and  after 
getting  all  that  the  doctors  and  the  books  have  for  us  we  have 
still  to  study  the  individual  specimens  that  come  into  our  fields 
with  the  most  painstaking  and  sympathetic  care. 

What  we  need,  in  a  word,  is  the  application  of  all  the  methods 
that  go  under  the  name  of  child-study' to  the  adolescent  period. 
Child-study  has  been  so  far  pretty  much  infant  psychology  or 
the  study  of  good  babies  before  the  teachers  had  had  a  chance 
to  make  them  bad.  If  we  can  get  the  scientific  point  of  view 
we  shall  cease  to  look  upon  unusual  children  as  pests  pure  and 
simple,  and  come  to  regard  them  rather  as  interesting  cases  to 
be  observed  and  studied.  As  it  is  now  we  are  rather  apt  to  give 
our  time  less  grudgingly  to  the  study  of  a  rare  caterpillar  than 
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to  the  study  of  an  unusual  child.  We  may,  perhaps  —  and  why 
should  we  not  ? — come  to  keep  case  books,  just  as  the  physicians, 
and  possibly  we  may  some  of  us  live  to  see  the  day  when  a 
teachers'  meeting  may  be  largely  occupied  in  the  presentation 
and  discussion  of  unusual  and  interesting  cases,  just  as  is  done 
now  in  medical  societies.  This  suggestion  is  at  the  service  of 
program  committees. 

This  movement  will,  I  think,  be  just  in  time  to  counteract  the 
most  dangerous  tendency  in  our  schools  today,  a  tendency  which 
we  all  recognize,  but  one  which  is  so  insidious  in  its  danger  that 
it  is  continually  getting  the  better  of  us.  I  refer  to  the  tendency 
to  make  school-teaching  one  of  the  mechanic  arts.  We  have 
been  devoting  ourselves  so  exclusively  to  organizing  and  sys- 
tematizing, we  have  dealt  so  much  with  "  courses  of  study  "  and 
14  thousands  of  children "  that  we  have  unconsciously  let  the 
notion  get  hold  of  us,  more  or  less,  that  the  school  is  an  officina 
humanum,  a  manufactory  of  men.  Given  so  much  raw  material 
—  and  it  is  good  form  to  consider  the  material  very  raw  indeed — 
by  putting  it  all  through  a  certain  set  of  machines,  commonly 
called  grades,  we  produce  at  the  end  a  certain  quantity  of  fin- 
ished product,  ready  for  the  market  of  the  world.  The  material 
according  to  the  plan  on  which  the  factory  is  organized  and  run 
is  all  alike,  and  so  is  the  product  to  be.  If  there  happen  to  be 
any  little  irregularities  in  the  material  so  that  parts  of  it  do  not 
run  easily  and  systematically  through  all  the  rollers,  those 
troublesome  parts  must  be  put  back  and  run  over  again  or  thrown 
out.  The  finished  product  is  apt  to  be  described  by  our  legisla- 
tors as  good  citizens.  But  a  difficulty  arises  at  once  in  the 
unfortunate  fact  that  all  citizens  are  not  good.  If  our  people 
were  as  logical  as  the  Chinese  we  should  be  in  great  danger,  for 
those  simple  people,  who  hold  that  all  men  are  good  at  birth, 
also  are  said  to  hold  the  teacher  responsible  for  the  sins  of  the 
pupil,  and  if  the  pupil  kills  his  father  they  hang  the  teacher.  I 
am  not  inclined  to  think  anyone  in  particular  to  blame  for  this 
state  of  affairs.  We  have  occupied  ourselves  with  organization 
because  we  have  been  forced  to  do  so.  There  were  no  problems 
of  educational  organization  until   this   century.     There  was  so 
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little  education  that  it  was  not  worth  organizing.  What  schools 
there  were  were  small  affairs.  The  great  contribution  of  this 
century  to  civilization  has  been  universal  free  education,  the 
adoption  of  which  in  practically  every  civilized  country  has  made 
the  schools  the  greatest  of  all  our  civil  institutions  in  numbers  and 
cost.  We  have  had  a  gigantic  work  to  do,  and  it  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted. But  just  so  soon  as  we  forget  for  a  moment  that  all  this 
machinery,  all  these  teachers,  all  these  books,  all  methods  exist 
solely  for  the  good  of  the  smallest  child  in  the  poorest  school, 
so  soon  as  the  greatness  and  glory  of  the  machine  prevents  it 
from  serving  the  humblest  of  these  little  ones  and  offering  to 
each  the  best  opportunities  for  development,  so  soon  were  it 
better  for  the  whole  tremendous  fabric  that  it  had  a  sufficiently 
large  millstone  about  its  neck,  and  that  it  were  cast  into  the 
deepest  depths  of  the  sea.  The  great  educational  problem  of 
the  future  is  to  be  how  to  secure  to  every  child  in  the  schools  his 
inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
Just  now  there  is  too  much  homeopathy  in  the  schools.  What 
causes  will  cure,  so  if  a  pupil's  lack  of  interest  and  general  dis- 
gust with  school  life  is  apparently  caused  by  Latin  we  will  cure 
him  by  giving  him  more  Latin ;  if  mathematics  is  his  special  pet 
aversion,  and  it  is  obvious  to  common  sense  that  he  has  not  a 
fragment  of  a  mathematical  mind,  we  must  give  him  more 
mathematics  so  as  to  remedy  nature's  little  sin  of  omission ;  on 
the  same  principle  that  if  a  boy's  stomach  is  disordered  by  too 
lavish  indulgence  in  cheese  we  will  give  him  to  cure  him  nothing 
but  cheese  three  times  a  day  for  a  fortnight.  We  have  always 
known  that  the  greatest  element  in  good  teaching  is  tact,  and 
that  lack  of  tact  was  really  the  unpardonable  sin  in  a  teacher. 
But  what  is  tact  but  the  skill  to  understand  others,  to  get  their 
point  of  view,  and  is  it  not  founded  upon  careful  observation  of 
others  ?  Tactful  teachers  have  always  studied  their  pupils, 
though  they  may  have  had  no  special  method  of  doing  it,  and 
may  have  done  it  unconsciously.  In  the  future  by  making  such 
pupil-study  systematic  and  general  we  may  hope  at  least  to 
increase  indefinitely  the  sum  total  of  pedagogical  tact  in  the 
world  to  the  lasting  benefit  and  happiness  of  our  boys  and  girls. 
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Many  there  be  who  practice  without  any  theory,  more  still 
who  theorize  endlessly  without  doing  anything.     It  was  a  great 

and  good  piece  of  theorizing  to  get  out  the  report 
progress  0f  the  Committee   on  College  Entrance    Require- 

chicago  ments,  to  which  no  one  will  question  the  important 

and  invaluable  service  rendered  by  the  chairman  ; 
but  now  Dr.  Nightingale  goes  further  and  inaugurates  the  first 
great  movement  that  has  come  to  our  notice  in  the  high  schools 
looking  toward  the  realization  in  practice  of  the  sound  doctrine 
of  the  report.  The  Chicago  high  schools  have  had  and  now 
have  a  good  program  of  studies,  but  the  superintendent  takes 
a  new  position  in  advance  in  proposing  the  following : 

CHICAGO  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

PROGRAM    OF   STUDIES   UNDER   CONSIDERATION 

With  data  for  making  the  work  of  the  high  school  more  elastic,  more 
practical,  and  better  adapted  to  the  needs  and  aptitudes  of  the  individual 
pupil. 

Languages, —  English,  Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Greek. 

Mathematics. —  Elementary  algebra,  plane  geometry,  higher  algebra, 
solid  geometry,  trigonometry. 

History. —  Mythology,  ancient  history,  mediaeval  and  modern  European 
history,  English  history,  American  history  and  civics. 

Sciences. —  Physical  geography,  physiology  (as  required  by  law),  biology 
(zoology  and  botany),  physics  and  chemistry,  geology  and  astronomy. 

Commercial.  —  Commercial  geography,  commercial  law,  commercial  arith- 
metic, bookkeeping,  stenography,  typewriting,  economics. 

Miscellaneous. —  Drawing,  vocal  music,  physical  culture,  manual  training 
(one  year)  wherever  praticable,  and  household  science  (sewing  and  cooking) 
wherever  practicable. 

Pupils  may  make  a  judicious  selection  from  the  foregoing  studies,  with 
the  advice  and  approval  of  parents  and  principal,  except  that  the  study  of  the 
English  language  and  literature  shall  be  required  of  all  pupils  one  half  of  the 
curriculum. 

Pupils  will  not  be  allowed  to  take  a  study  which  is  a  natural  sequence  of 
one  which  has  not  been  successfully  pursued. 

A  complete  curriculum  shall  consist  of  three  thousand  hours  of  successful 
work ;  e.g.,  a  study  pursued  five  times  a  week  for  one  year  will  constitute  two 
hundred  hours  ;  one  pursued  twice  a  week  for  one  year  will  constitute  eighty 
hours. 
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No  credit  will  be  given  for  a  study  which  would  generally  occupy  a  year 
until  such  study  is  completed. 

When  a  curriculum  is  completed  the  pupil  will  be  entitled  to  a  diploma, 
which  shall  state  the  studies  pursued  and  the  length  of  time  each  has  been 
taken. 

If  a  pupil  completes  a  curriculum  and  receives  a  grade  of  "  excellent "  in 
each  of  the  studies,  such  pupil  will  be  admitted  to  the  normal  school  without 
further  examination. 

Other  pupils  who  are  desirous  of  entering  the  normal  school  to  prepare  for 
teaching  shall  be  examined  in  a  full  course  of  English,  a  two  years*  course  in 
some  foreign  language,  two  courses  in  history,  part  of  which  shall  be  United 
States  history  and  civics,  two  courses  in  mathematics,  two  sciences,  each  of 
which  shall  cover  work  assigned  to  one  year,  and  in  drawing,  vocal  music, 
and  physical  culture. 

Opportunities  will  be  given  for  preparation  for  any  college  or  technical 
school,  if  a  desire  for  such  preparation  is  made  known  early  in  the  curric- 
ulum, or  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  second  year. 

The  program  of  studies  will  be  so  arranged  that  difference  in  the  capacity, 
application,  and  health  of  pupil  will  be  considered.  Those  of  good  health 
and  unsual  ability  will  be  enabled  to  complete  a  curriculum  in  less  time  than 
those  whose  health  or  capacity  make  it  wise  for  them  to  proceed  more  slowly. 

Pupils  entering  the  first  year  will  not  be  expected  to  take  more  than  one 
foreign  language,  unless  able  to  enter  an  advanced  class  in  the  second  lan- 
guage. No  pupil  will  be  allowed  to  pursue  a  study  which  is  in  advance  of 
his  attainments. 

In  schools  of  five  hundred  pupils  or  less  no  class  will  be  organized  with 
less  than  fifteen  pupils,  and  in  schools  of  over  five  hundred  less  than  twenty 
pupils. 

The  maximum  number  in  any  class  shall  not  exceed  forty,  except  in 
extraordinary  cases. 

Whenever  a  pupil  or  class  of  pupils  shall  have  completed  the  course  in  any 
study  in  less  than  the  average  time  assigned  to  that  study,  such  pupil  or  pupils 
shall  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  time  saved  ;  and  whenever  pupils  require 
or  take  more  than  the  average  time,  such  time  will  not  be  credited  in  the 
total  number  of  hours  required  for  the  completion  of  a  curriculum. 

The  daily  marking  system  will  not  be  required  nor  used,  except  as  a  mat- 
ter of  special  convenience  in  special  cases. 

The  result  of  occasional  tests,  written  or  oral,  together  with  the  unbiased 
judgment  of  the  teacher,  with  the  approval  of  the  principal,  shall  constitute 
the  basis  upon  which  proficiency  is  reckoned. 

Parents  or  guardians  will  be  informed  once  in  two  months,  or  oftener,  as 
occasion  may  arise,  when  pupils,  by  reason  of  lack  of  health,  capacity,  applica- 
tion, or  other  cause,  do  not  do  satisfactory  work,  and  a  request  made  for  a 
conference,  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  number  of  studies,  changing 
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them,  or   in   other  ways  arranging  to  make   the  school  profitable   to   the 
pupil. 

Principals  will  arrange  programs  and  classes  so  that  the  brighter  pupils 
may  not  be  unduly  hindered  in  their  progress,  nor  others  impelled  to  advance 
more  rapidly  than  their  health,  application,  or  ability  will  permit. 

No  explanation  is  needed  to  show  to  secondary  teachers  the 
merits  of  this  program.  It  is  an  evidence  of  their  discernment 
that  the  principals  of  the  sixteen  high  schools  in  Chicago  have 
voted  with  practical  unanimity  for  its  adoption.  The  plan  is 
now  under  consideration  with  every  indication  that  it  will  be 
found  in  full  operation  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year. 
The  significance  of  such  a  step  to  Chicago  and  to  secondary 
education  generally  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

C.  H.  Thurber 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
COLLEGES  AND  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS 


REPORT    OF    COMMITTEE    ON     PROGRAM    OF    STUDIES    FOR 
PREPARATORY    SCHOOLS 

Submitted  by  J.  H.  Kirkland,  Chairman 

The  preparation  of  this  report  was  placed  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  association  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary.  He  has  had  the  assist- 
ance and  counsel  of  a  number  of  teachers  in  school  and  college.  A  pre- 
liminary form  of  Tables  I  and  II  was  widely  circulated  and  criticism 
invited.  Letters  were  received  from  many  quarters  and  numerous  practical 
suggestions  were  made,  many  of  which  have  been  embodied  in  the  present 
report. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  preparatory  course  is  to  cover  four  years.  The 
first  year's  work  in  most  southern  schools  cannot  be  made  as  advanced  as  is 
possible  for  model  courses  in  other  sections.  Arithmetic  is  not  generally 
finished  by  the  pupils  of  our  schools  before  entering  the  preparatory  schools 
In  fact,  we  may  candidly  admit  that  the  larger  part  of  the  work  outlined  for 
the  first  year  in  mathematics,  English,  history,  and  science  belongs  really  to  the 
Grammar  school.  But  even  with  this  backward  beginning  the  pupil  com- 
pletes in  four  years  more  than  is  required  for  admission  to  college  in  the  By 
Laws  of  the  Southern  College  Association.  In  fact,  it  would  generally  be 
possible  for  a  student  to  prepare  himself  to  meet  these  minimum  require- 
ments in  three  years.  None  the  less  should  it  be  the  aim  of  every  school  to 
give  the  whole  four  years'  course  as  outlined.  A  few  of  our  best  colleges 
even  onw  require  this  amount  for  entrance,  and  a  strong  effort  is  being  made 
by  others  to  bring  their  standard  up  to  the  same  point.  That  the  Southern 
College  Association  take  official  action  and  raise  the  minimum  requirements 
is  greatly  to  be  desired  and  this  will  no  doubt  be  done  in  time.  Until  this  is 
done,  colleges  with  lower  requirements  should  arrange  to  accept  the  fourth 
year's  work  of  the  preparatory  school  as  the  equivalent  of  the  same  work  done 
in  college.  In  this  way  schools  may  retain  their  pupils  and  build  up  a  regular 
and  strong  course  of  study. 

The  first  table  is  intended  to  give  an  outline  of  the  work  that  should 
properly  be  given  in  a  preparatory  school  having  a  four  years'  course.  This 
is  the  total  amount  of  work  to  be  provided  for,  though  of  course  no  one 
student  is  expected  to  take  all  that  is  offered.     No  attempt  is  made  in  this 
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table  to  give  the  number  of  weekly  periods  that  should  be  given  to  each  sub- 
ject. In  the  arrangement  of  work  by  years  deviations  from  the  table  will 
commend  themselves  to  individual  teachers.  Some  teachers  give  no  work  in 
concrete  geometry,  some  teach  formal  English  grammar  late  in  the  course* 
some  will  object  to  a  division  of  the  work  in  Cicero,  and  other  and  still 
wider  deviations  will  suggest  themselves  in  history  and  science.  In  spite 
of  these  facts  the  table  will  be  found  helpful  and  suggestive  to  many 
teachers. 

The  second  table  arranges  the  material  of  Table  I  in  two  groups,  and 
Group  I  is  arranged  for  two  classes  of  students.  This  group  represents  the 
simplest  form  of  preparatory  school.  It  is  intended  for  classical  students* 
Pupils  who  omit  Greek  substitute  therefor  an  equivalent  amount  of  work  in 
German  or  French.  The  amount  of  science  instruction  in  this  course  is 
meager,  but  enough  time  is  given  to  history  to  allow  a  careful  study  of  the 
History  of  Greece  and  Rome  in  addition  to  United  States  history.  No 
school  should  offer  less  work  than  is  indicated  in  this  group.  Especially 
should  the  full  amount  of  German  or  French  as  a  substitute  for  Greek  be 
insisted  on. 

Group  II  is  intended  for  pupils  taking  neither  Latin  nor  Greek.  It  is 
arranged  so  that  it  may  be  operated  in  connection  with  Group  I.  The  amount 
of  work  required  in  order  to  offer  both  groups  together  in  one  school  would 
not  be  more  than  could  be  done  by  three  or  four  teachers.  The  work  out- 
lined in  Group  II  makes  a  very  satisfactory  substitute  for  a  classical  training  \ 
history  and  science  are  each  allotted  three  years,  and  good  work  could  be 
done  in  both  subjects.  Pupils  finishing  Group  II  offer  six  subjects  for 
entrance  to  college,  against  five  subjects  offered  by  those  completing  Group 
I,  for  the  science  work  of  Group  I  is  not  enough  to  be  counted.  At  present, 
students  applying  for  admission  to  college  without  Latin  and  Greek  bring 
with  them  for  the  most  part  no  work  in  French,  German,  or  science.  The 
B.S.  degree  in  many  southern  colleges  represents  inferior  training,  not  only 
in  college,  but  all  the  way  down  through  the  preparatory  schools.  The  cor- 
rective for  this  In  school  work  is  the  adoption  of  such  a  course  of  study  as  is 
outlined  in  Group  II. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  that  the  tables  given  below  are  intended 
merely  as  suggestions.  No  two  schools  can  be  made  alike  in  all  details, 
nor  is  such  uniformity  desirable ;  but  it  is  the  hope  of  the  committee  that 
what  has  been  given  will  serve  as  an  aid  for  the  reconstruction  and  enrich- 
ment of  many  school  programs. 

As  the  most  valuable  part  of  this  report  there  is  appended  a  series  of 
papers  containing  practical  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  teaching  each  sub- 
ject. These  papers  have  been  prepared  with  especial  reference  to^the  needs 
of  southern  schools,  and  ought  to  have  a  positive  effect  in  elevating  the  tone 
of  work  in  our  class  rooms. 
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TABLE  II 
GROUP     I 
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Yews 

Mathe- 
matics. 

English 

Latin 

German  or 
Greek 

History 

Science 

Total 

I    

II 

Ill 

IV 

5 
5 
4 
4 

5 
5 
3 
3 

5 
5 
4 
4 

58 

4 

4 

51 

4 
4 

5a 

51 

20 
20 

19 
10 

GROUP    2 


Years 

Mathe- 
matics 

English 

French 

German 

History 

Science 

Total 

I    

II    

Ill 

IV 

5 
5 
4 
4 

5 
5 
3 
3 

4 
4 

5a 

4 

41 

5 

S1 
4 
4* 

5 

5 
4 

20 
20 
19 
19 

1  First  half-year. 
"Second  half-year. 


MATHEMATICS 


By  Professor  Alfred  Hume, 
University  of  Mississippi 

That  much  of  the  subject-matter  and  many  of  the  methods  used  in  mathe- 
matical teaching  as  late  as  a  decade  ago  were  objectionable  is  a  proposition 
accepted  on  every  hand.  That  some  of  these  defects  still  remain,  in  spite  of 
numerous  efforts  to  eliminate  them,  is  all  too  true.  That,  in  a  few  instances, 
educational  reformers  should  have  advocated  extreme  measures  is  not  sur- 
prising. Indeed,  among  proposed  innovations  may  be  found  pedagogical 
freaks,  dangerous  fads,  and  silly  crazes.  Not  every  radical  departure  is  in 
the  right  direction.  To  reject  new  errors  is  as  necessary  as  to  discard  old 
ones.  To  discover  wherein  new  theories  are  unsound  is  as  desirable  as  the 
appropriation  of  fresh  truth. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  well-nigh  universal  demand  that  courses 
in  arithmetic  be  shortened.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  time  and  energy 
devoted  to  this  study  are  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  knowledge  and 
power  acquired  or  the  uses  to  which  these  are  put  in  after  life.  Whether 
the  schoolboy  is  preparing  for  college  or  for  citizenship,  it  is  equally  certain 
that,  with  the  kind  of  course  now  in  vogue,  mental  effort  is  misdirected. 
Much  of  the  instruction  in  this  fundamental  branch  of  mathematics  not  only 
fails  in  fitting  him  for  expert  work  in  any  department  of  business,  but  forever 
robs  him  of  those  habits  of  accuracy  and  thoroughness  which  proper  teaching 
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should  impart.  Let  it  be  boldly  and  baldly  proclaimed  that  the  crying  need 
of  today  is  the  emphasizing  of  essentials  with  the  abridgment  or  the  omis- 
sion of  intricate  developments  —  the  non-essentials.  It  is  not  quantity,  but 
quality,  that  counts.  The  value  of  arithmetic  in  the  school  curriculum,  no 
matter  what  the  point  of  view,  is  measured  not  so  much  by  the  amount  of 
work  done  as  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  done.  It  is  a  common  complaint 
that  the  large  majority  of  school  pupils  and  college  students  are  neither 
quick  nor  accurate  in  ordinary  computations.  After  years  spent  on  number 
the  fundamental  operations  are  not  performed  with  ease ;  factoring  and  can- 
cellation are  often  overlooked  ;  decimals  and  the  decimal  system  of  notation 
are  not  appreciated.  What  is  the  matter  ?  These  and  other  highly  impor- 
tant subjects  have  been  more  or  less  slighted  and  weary  months  given  to  a 
large  mass  of  material  beyond  the  mental  grasp  of  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred 
youths.  Most  of  the  text-books  contain  confusing  technical  terms,  perplexing 
problems  in  stocks  and  bonds,  time- wasting  discussions  of  repeating  decimals, 
average  payments,  progressions,  etc.  There  is  page  after  page  of  examples 
relating  to  insurance,  exchange,  taxation,  and  banking  —  subjects  wholly  out- 
side the  range  of  the  pupil's  experience  and  about  the  real  nature  of  which 
he  knows  little  or  nothing.  And  even  if  it  were  possible  to  bring  these  trans- 
actions within  the  comprehension  of  an  inexperienced  boy,  what  were  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  such  a  course  ?  The  average  arithmetic  gives 
far  more  of  this  kind  of  material  than  any  business  man  ever  uses.  Besides, 
it  is  no  more  the  place  of  a  public  school  to  make  bankers  than  to  make 
blacksmiths.  It  is  not  within  the  province  of  a  secondary  school  to  special- 
ize at  all.  It  does  not  exist  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  machines  for 
the  making  of  money  or  of  fitting  for  any  trade  or  profession. 

Notwithstanding  dogma  and  tradition,  a  mighty  revolution  is  going  on 
which  is  bound  to  result  in  a  recasting  of  the  work  classed  as  arithmetic. 
The  conscientious  teacher  will  not  be  slow  in  catching  step  with  this  pro- 
gressive movement. 

What  will  be  some  of  the  marks  of  the  arithmetical  teaching  of  the 
future  ?  Both  the  disciplinary  and  the  practical  value  will  be  prominent, 
neither  being  sacrificed  for  the  other.  There  will  be  earnest  striving  for 
rapidity  and  accuracy  in  the  four  ground  processes  —  quickness  with  figures 
—  speed  in  computation.  This  will  be  secured  by  a  more  complete  mastery 
of  the  elements  through  increased  drill  in  fundamental  operations,  laying 
proper  stress  on  decimals,  and  simple  ordinary  fractions.  It  will  also  regard 
the  development  of  the  reasoning  faculty  as  indispensable.  To  this  end 
novelties,  puzzles,  riddles  will  be  discarded  and  "all  tricks  to  show  the 
stretch  of  human  brain."  Problems  which  discourage  by  their  complex- 
ity will  be  avoided  as  destructive  of  interest  and  prejudicial  to  mental 
growth.  Mensuration  will  wait  on  concrete  geometry.  Cube  root,  compound 
partnership,  annuities,  and  the  like  will  be  omitted.  Interest,  discount, 
commission,  etc.,  will  consume  less  time  and  be  taught  with  reference  to  the 
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underlying,  unifying  principle.  There  will  be  more  oral  and  analytical  work 
The  memory  will  no  longer  be  burdened  with  unnecessary  rules  and  useless 
definitions.  The  mind,  having  mastered  principles,  will  be  independent  of 
rules.  In  fact  definitions  and  rules,  instead  of  being  put  conspicuously  in 
the  foreground,  will  follow  easy  illustrative  examples.  The  metric  system 
will  find  its  richly-deserved  place  in  the  arithmetic  of  the  future.  The  use  of 
letters  to  represent  numbers  will  be  introduced  early  and  very  soon  followed 
by  the  simple  equation.  With  such  teaching,  superficiality  will  be  super- 
seded by  thoroughness  and  positive  aversion  by  appreciative  admiration. 

Having  to  some  considerable  extent  anticipated  algebra  in  the  study  of 
arithmetic,  when  the  more  systematic  treatment  of  the  former  is  reached,  no 
shock  of  abrupt  change  in  either  matter  or  methods  will  be  experienced  and 
the  continuity  of  the  work  in  number  will  be  recognized.  Early  in  the 
course  it  will  prove  profitable  to  compare  arithmetical  and  algebraic  solutions 
of  problems,  thus  throwing  a  world  of  light  on  the  one  and  exhibiting  the 
greater  power  and  generality  of  the  other.  Both  pleasure  and  inspiration 
will  come  from  the  possession  of  a  tool  which  enables  one  to  do  intelligently 
what,  otherwise  would  be  impossible,  or,  at  best,  largely  mechanical. 

Many  of  the  remarks  made  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  apply 
with  equal  force  in  the  case  of  algebra.  Progress  will  depend,  in  large 
measure,  on  speed  and  accuracy  in  performing  the  four  fundamental  opera- 
tions with  algebraic  numbers.  Readiness  in  all  the  mechanical  processes 
must  be  acquired.  The  language  of  algebra  must  be  thoroughly  learned. 
Much  attention  should  be  given  to  factoring,  and  greater  stress  should  be 
laid  on  the  use  and  the  theory  of  fractional  exponents  and  radicals.  Instead 
of  neglecting  literal  equations,  their  reduction  and  solution  should  receive 
emphasis.  In  general,  rules  should  not  be  memorized.  This,  of  course,  does 
not  apply  to  certain  type-forms  of  such  frequent  occurrence  as  that  they 
should  be  committed  to  memory.  A  student  should  be  able  to  write  at  once 
the  product  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  two  numbers,  the  square  of  any 
polynomial,  the  quotient  of  the  difference  of  like  powers  divided  by  the 
difference  of  the  numbers,  etc.  Geometric  illustration  will  lend  interest,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  square  of  the  sum  of  two  numbers.  Numerical  illustration, 
too,  may  often  be  used  to  advantage.  For  instance,  directing  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  square  root  of  nine  plus  the  square  root  of  sixteen  is  not  equal 
to  the  square  root  of  twenty-five  may  serve  to  eradicate  an  error  sometimes 
made  in  work  with  radicals.  But  whenever  such  aid  is  invoked  illustration 
must  not  be  mistaken  for  demonstration. 

The  alert  teacher,  ever  on  the  lookout  for  evidences  of  erroneous  concep- 
tions of  number,  will  probably  have  occasion  to  explain  that  the  letter  x  has 
no  monopoly  of  the  unknown,  that  it  is  not  itself  a  number,  and  that  any 
other  symbol  whatsoever  might  be  used  in  its  stead.  And  he  will  certainly 
have  to  tell  somebody  that  to  "divide  through  by  the  minus  sign"  is  as 
absurd  as  to  divide  by  a  sign  of  multiplication  or  an  interrogation  point. 
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To  successfully  combat  these  and  other  errors  teach  thoroughly  the  prin- 
ciple involved  in  every  operation.  Skill  in  mechanical  manipulation  of  sym- 
bols is  necessary  but  not  sufficient.  The  chief  end  in  the  study  of  algebra  is 
to  cultivate  the  reasoning  faculty.  And  here  is  found  its  real  and  lasting 
value  whether  the  pupil  has  civic  duties  or  college  privileges  in  view. 

The  elementary  concepts  of  space  are  simpler  than  those  of  number  and 
may  be  imparted  at  an  early  age  in  an  informal  manner  by  means  of  unpre- 
pared recitations.  A  child  may  easily  acquire  the  notion  of  a  circle  from  a 
variety  of  objects  such  as  plates,  buttons,  wheels,  dimes,  without  any  attempt 
whatever  at  scientific  definition  or  the  mention  of  the  word  geometry.  With 
a  brief  period  once  a  week  for  several  years  many  other  common  forms  may 
be  considered  and  some  interest  aroused  even  before  systematic  instruction  in 
concrete  geometry  is  begun.  The  work  will  now  be  more  intensive  as  well 
as  more  extensive,  and  a  suitable  text-book  should  be  used.  To  exclude 
such  help  at  this  stage  would  seem  an  unwise  adherence  to  the  Socratic 
method,  if  not,  indeed,  a  perversion  of  it.  In  the  mathematical  workshop  or 
laboratory  the  pupil  will  carry  on  investigations  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
petent teacher.  With  the  outlay  of  a  few  cents  he  can  equip  himself  with  all 
needed  apparatus  —  pencil,  compasses,  ruler,  scissors,  etc.  By  making  plane 
and  solid  figures  from  paper  and  pasteboard,  drawing,  cutting,  measuring, 
folding,  etc.,  familiarity  with  the  simple  properties  of  geometric  magnitudes 
will  be  acquired.  Thus  the  principal  fact  of  geometry  may  be  rendered 
evident  by  construction,  observation,  experiment,  and  concrete  illustration, 
and  in  a  way  that  carries  conviction  to  the  youthful  mind.  Whatever  of 
mensuration  is  learned  by  this  method  will  enable  one  to  do  with  confidence 
born  of  actual- experimental  knowledge  what,  otherwise,  would  be  at  the 
dictum  of  some  rule. 

The  pupil  having  got  a  goodly  stock  of  geometric  ideas  and  having  grown 
familiar  with  notions  of  form,  demonstrative  geometry  will  not  seem  a  realm 
of  the  unreal.  But  while  the  transition  is  made  under  these  most  favorable 
conditions,  there  is  a  genuine  transition,  and  there  is  a  certain  newness  of 
means  and  end. 

Mental  muscles  are  now  to  be  trained  for  sledge-hammer  blows.  The 
acquisition  of  useful  knowledge  is  to  be  regarded  as  distinctly  subordinate  to 
mental  discipline.  However  great  the  value  of  concrete  geometry,  better, 
far  better,  had  it  died  in  its  infancy,  than  that  it  should  supplant  the  strictly 
formal,  intensely  logical,  sternly  disciplinary  treatment.  As  a  factor  in  educa- 
tion its  highest  function  is  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  demonstrative 
geometry.  Here  is  a  subject  demanding  close  definition,  precise  statement* 
clear  expression,  rigorous  exactness  in  reasoning,  not  tolerating  vagueness, 
accepting  nothing  without  proof,  reaching  conclusions  by  a  logical  order 
absolutely  unassailable. 

In  teaching  this  most  admirable  system  of  exact  logic,  in  the  judgment  of 
the   writer,  there   should  be   but    little,  if   any,  departure    from   the  rigor, 
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clearness,  and  elegance  of  syllogistic  demonstration.  Whatever  may  be  said 
for  the  heuristic,  the  genetic  and  other  methods,  the  Euclidean  has  no  equal 
for  the  development  and  training  of  logical  powers. 

All  discussion  of  those  geometric  axioms  to  which  every  ordinary  mind 
gives  immediate  assent  is  unwise.  Metaphysical  perplexities  should  be 
avoided.  Whether  our  space  is  hyperbolic,  elliptic,  or  parabolic  is  not  a 
present  concern  of  a  high-school  pupil.  The  philosophy  of  fundamentals 
belongs  to  a  much  later  period. 

A  few  suggestions  as  to  class-room  work  may  not  be  inappropriate.  The 
teacher  should  direct  the  recitation  from  first  to  last  with  closed  book.  Neat- 
ness, orderliness,  and  care  should  characterize  all  blackboard  work.  Models 
should  not  be  used  except  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Figures  should  represent 
general,  rather  than  special,  cases ;  if  the  proposition  has  to  do  with  a  quad- 
rilateral, the  figure  of  a  parallelogram  is  likely  to  mislead.  The  statements 
of  propositions  should  be  carefully  memorized.  But  it  would  be  much  more 
profitable,  and  less  idiotic,  to  commit  to  memory  a  page  in  a  spelling-book 
than  a  demonstration  in  geometry.  During  the  course  of  an  argument  the 
reasons  for  each  step  should  be  stated,  and  it  should  be  insisted  that  the  only 
acceptable  reasons  are  axioms,  definitions  and  propositions  previously  estab- 
lished. These  should  be  quoted,  not  by  their  numbers,  but  in  exact,  scientific 
language.  The  pupil  should  stand  so  that  the  whole  class  may  see  the  figure, 
and  should  indicate  with  a  pointer  every  part  named.  Undivided  attention  on 
the  part  of  all  should  be  required,  each  member  of  the  class  holding  himself 
in  readiness  to  answer  any  relevant  question  or  to  take  up  the  demonstration 
at  any  stage.  The  lettering  should  be  altered  and,  gradually,  unlettered 
figures  may  be  used,  while,  later,  it  will  prove  an  excellent  exercise  to  erase 
simple  lettered  figures  and  demonstrate  from  the  mental  image.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  imagination  is  one  of  the  highest  and  most  essential  qualities  of  a 
mathematical  mind. 

The  subject  of  limits  should  be  thoroughly  taught.  Too  often  its  sim- 
plest theorem  is  glibly  recited  as  if  it  had  talismatic  power. 

Purely  geometric  methods,  except  in  dealing  with  proportion,  are  very 
much  to  be  preferred. 

A  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  should  be  devoted  to  original  exercises. 
If  these  are  well  graded  and  selected  with  care,  and  if  pupils  have  been 
trained  from  the  outset  to  this  kind  of  work,  aided  at  first  by  hints  and  some 
auxiliary  lines,  such  a  course  will  be  beneficial  in  the  highest  degree.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  much  about  methods  of  attack.  What  is  most  needed  is 
plenty  of  practice  preceded  by  accurate  knowledge  of  definitions  and  propo- 
sitions. 

The  foregoing  remarks  have  contemplated  a  course  of  study  extending 
through  three  years,  with  an  apportionment  of  time  about  as  follows : 

First  year — Concrete  geometry,  2  hours  per  week  ;  arithmetic  (with  use 
of  simple  equation),  3  hours  per  week. 
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Second  year — Demonstrative  geometry  (one  or  two  books  thoroughly 
done),  3  hours  per  week ;  algebra  (slow,  but  sure,  progress),  2  hours. 

Third  year  —  Demonstrative  geometry  (through  plane),  2  hours;  algebra 
(through  quadratics),  2  hours. 

The  writer  has  thought  best  to  use  the  space  at  his  disposal  in  discussing 
the  subjects  of  prime  importance  to  the  vast  majority  of  secondary  schools. 
As  to  a  fourth  year  in  solid  geometry  and  higher  algebra  or  trigonometry,  he 
is  persuaded  that  only  a  few  are,  or  soon  will  be,  in  a  position  to  handle 
these  studies  satisfactorily.  It  is  a  mistake  to  undertake  to  complete  before 
entering  college  all  the  mathematics  which  some  prominent  educators  would 
require  for  the  leading  baccalaureate  degree.  Better  have  lower  entrance 
requirements  and  less  superficiality.  It  is  a  very  serious  question  whether 
in  general  adequate  treatment  of  these  subjects  is  to  be  had  anywhere  else 
than  in  college.  There  is  no  gain  and  much  loss  in  attempting  high  require- 
ments at  the  sacrifice  of  thoroughness.  The  great  desideratum  is  a  sure 
foundation  in  fundamental  principles. 

If  the  pupil  is  to  remain  in  school  a  fourth  year  he  should  not  be  permit- 
ted to  forget  his  mathematics,  but  by  at  least  one  period  a  week  devoted 
to  review  or  a  little  more  advanced  work  his  knowledge  should  continue  fresh 
and  become  more  (irmly  fixed  in  mind. 

ENGLISH 

By  Mr.  J  as.  W.  Sew  ell, 
Fogg  High  School,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  teaching  of  English  in  secondary  schools  will,  if  properly  pursued, 
have  two  leading  objects:  (r)  to  store  the  mind  with  the  best  thoughts  ;  (2) 
to  express  these  thoughts  in  the  best  manner.  Hence,  in  the  schedule  pro- 
posed for  adoption  by  this  association,  literature  is  to  be  studied  every  week 
in  the  course,  and  composition  is  to  have  equal  attention  ;  technical  grammar 
and  the  technics  of  rhetoric  and  composition  are  to  have  a  place  in  the 
course,  as  they  are  subjects  too  important  to  neglect ;  but  daily  practical  drill 
in  writing  and  almost  daily  reading  are  regarded  as  the  chief  factors  of  true 
culture  in  English.  Again,  since  teachers  of  English  differ  as  to  the  place  of 
certain  studies  in  the  course,  the  schedule  is  a  movable  one,  so  that  gram- 
mar, for  example,  may  be  placed  in  the  first  year,  or  the  fourth,  or  any 
other,  as  leachers  may  prefer.  Below  will  be  given  some  remarks  on 
methods  of  teaching  each  one  of  the  branches  of  instruction  in  the  English 
course. 

I.     LITERATURE 

Among  the  many  sensible  reasons  for  the  increase  of  literature  in  the 
schools  te  this  one  :  most  children  dislike  grammar  ;  many  dislike  the  writing 
of  compositions ;  many  dread  rhetoric ;  but  all  like  to  read,  and  all  will  read. 
Naturally,  then,  the  teaching  of  English  classics  in  secondary  schools  should 
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have  two  main  purposes:  (i)  to  encourage  pupils  to  be  fond  of  reading  ;  (2) 
to  show  them  how  to  recognize  the  right  kind  of  literature. 

Incidentally  may  be  taught  principles  of  composition,  facts  of  grammar, 
spelling,  matters  of  history,  geography,  manners  and  customs,  etc.  In  regard 
to  the  last,  where  could  one  find,  for  example,  a  more  vivid  picture  of  the  old 
Dutch  settlers  than  in  the  "excellent  fooling"  of  Irving?  How  many  vol- 
umes of  history  would  equal  the  impression  upon  a  child's  mind  that  Ivan  hoe 
gives  as  to  feudal  England  ?  On  what  stage  do  the  simpering  figures  of 
Queen  Anne's  age  pass  in  so  clear  a  light  as  in  the  De  Coverley  Papers  ? 

But  above  all  and  most  lasting  of  all,  perhaps,  remain  the  culture  and 
the  insight  gained  by  reading.  The  pupil  who  has  read  intelligently  and 
thoughtfully  the  books  ordinarily  required  for  college  entrance  has  already 
gained  a  wide  and  deep  experience  of  life. 

Encourage  thoughtfulness.  Avoid  the  "  reading  habit  "  that  compels  one 
to  read  whenever  one  sits  down,  without  allowing  time  for  reflection.  Teach 
the  value  of  what  is  implied  in  language  above  what  is  expressed :  in  skillful 
connotation  of  words  lie  the  sure  marks  of  genius.  Study  individual  words 
— not  only  the  derivation,  history,  and  status,  but  the  indwelling  power  and. 
efficacy  of  each  in  its  place;  for  instance,  the  jewel-like  purity  and  luster  of 
words  in  the  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner. 

%  Make  the  recitation  period  as  great  a  pleasure  as  possible.  Get  all  the  fun 
out  of  the  humorous,  all  the  beauty  out  of  the  poetry,  as  well  as  all  the  heart 
throbs  out  of  the  pathetic.  Pupils,  if  encouraged  to  express  themselves 
freely,  show  a  quick  perception.  Depend  upon  your  own  resources  rather 
than  upon  the  notes  in  the  classics,  and  by  showing  enthusiasm  yourself  you 
will  make  the  pupils  enthusiastic. 

The  following  notes  are  suggested  to  teachers  towards  a 

SCHEME  FOR  CRITICISM 
I.    CLASSIFICATION 

a.  Poetry  —  Dramatic,  lyric,  narrative. 

b.  Prose  —  Historical,  narrative,  oratorical,  descriptive,  biographical. 

c.  Purpose  —  Pathetic,  serious,  humorous. 

II.    STYLE 
A.   As  to  Words 

a.  More  of  native  or  classical  terms  ? 

b.  More  of  short  or  long  words  ? 

c.  More  of  specific  or  generic  words  ? 

d.  Use  of  idioms,  epigrams,  prose-poetry. 

B.   As  to  Sentences 

a.  Most  of  simple,  complex,  or  compound  ? 

b.  Most  of  long  or  short  ? 
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c.  Most  of  periodic,  loose,  or  balanced  ? 

d.  Most  of  natural  or  transposed  order  ? 

e.  Is  there  proper  variety  of  sentence  structure  ? 

C.    In  General 
Dry,  plain,  clear,  florid  (study  of  figures),  forcible,  smooth,  graceful,  etc. 

III.     FAULTS   OF    STYLE 

a.  Solecism,  barbarism,  impropriety. 

b.  Circumlocution,  redundancy,  tautology. 

c.  Repetition  instead  of  synonyms. 

d.  Stiffness  instead  of  variety. 

e.  Diffuse  or  involved  sentences. 

IV.     iESTHETIC 

a.  Arc  the  thoughts  weighty,  vigorous,  or  commonplace  ? 

b.  Are  the  thoughts  clearly  and  fitly  expressed  in  words  ? 

c.  Are  the  thoughts  more  prominent  than  the  words  ? 

d.  Are  the  thoughts  so  strong  as  to  be  remembered  ? 

e.  Are  the  thoughts  such  as  to  morally  benefit  ? 
/.   Are  the  thoughts  such  as  to  entertain  ? 

g.  Are  the  thoughts  such  as  to  instruct  ? 

h.  Does  the  selection  make  you  wish  to  read  more  of  the  author's  work  ? 

Note. —  It  is  understood  that  the  classics  are  divided  into  a  four  years'  course, 
and  that  this  scheme  for  criticism  will  be  added  to  or  taken  from  at  different  stages  of 
the  work. 

Literary  history  must  not  be  taken  for  literature,  yet  it  should  not  be 
slighted  ;  teach  something  interesting  and  instructive  of  each  author  studied 
—  his  life,  character,  environment,  etc.  Encourage  the  greatest  possible 
use  of  the  school  library.     Pictures  of  authors  are  always  helpful. 

The  recitations  should  comprise  both  oral  and  written  work.  Oral  reci- 
tation helps  the  pupil  toward  correct  expression,  and  moves  in  the  direction 
of  fluent  and  cultivated  conversation  —  a  point  worthy  of  consideration  in  our 
day.  The  written  work  may  be  left  largely  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 
However,  besides  usual  reproduction  from  memory  of  passages  read,  we 
may  suggest  a  limited  abstract  (five  or  ten  lines)  of  an  ordinary  lesson,  or  an 
amplification  of  some  brief  expression  into  an  extended  composition. 

Among  the  pleasantest  features  of  class-room  work  on  literature  are 
extempore  exercises  of  twenty  or  thirty  lines  written  in  class,  or  regular 
assigned  essays,  on  some  subject  based  on  the  literature.  The  writer  has  had 
from  pupils  few  written  exercises  more  delightful  than  those  on  "The  Plump 
Sister"  {Christmas  Carol),  "The  Lessons  Taught  by  the  Play  of  Macbeth," 
"Ichabod  and  his  Dog"  (Irving),  "Sir  Roger's  Lawsuit  with  the  Widow" 
(De  Coverley  Papers),  "The  Later  Life  and  Adventures  of  Wamba  "  {Ivan- 
hoe),  etc. 
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As  useful  text-books  on  the  study  and  teaching  of  literature  may  be 
suggested :  Blaisdell's  "Study  of  the  English  Classics  (Boston,  Lee  & 
Shepard);  Koopman's  Mastery  of  Books  (American  Book  Co.);  College 
Requirements  in  English  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) ;  Bates*  Talks  on  the 
Study  of  Literature  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

II.     COMPOSITION. 

The  suggested  course  contemplates  at  least  five  months'  work  in  the 
principles  of  composition  with  a  regular  text-book,  but  the  remarks  following 
are  upon  the  work  of  composition  throughout  the  whole  English  course. 

The  more  frequent  and  informal  written  work  is,  the  better.  Pupils  are 
bewildered  and  frightened  on  the  periodic  and  momentous  occasions  when 
they  are  given  a  subject  and  ordered,  without  help,  perhaps,  to  write  a  com- 
position. But  short  exercises  from  time  to  time,  on  everyday  matters  and 
on  the  literature  read,  will  make  writing  easy  and  even  pleasant.  For 
example,  some  excellent  work  was  done  by  pupils  from  thirteen  to  fifteen 
years  old  in  letter  writing  on  the  following  subjects :  "  Description  of  the 
School  Building  ; "  "  Description  of  a  Schoolmate  ; "  "  The  Best  Day  in  Vaca- 
tion ;"  "A  Letter  Found  in  a  Hollow  Tree,"  etc.  Business  letters,  notes, and 
advertisements  are  very  useful,  and  subjects  are  easy  to  find.  Besides  the 
subjects  already  mentioned  under  the  study  of  literature,  the  following,  based 
on  classics,  were  used  in  composition  work:  "The  Sad  Historian,"  "The 
Barber's  Tale,"  "Are  the  Rich  Happier  than  the  Poor  ? "  "The  Schoolmaster's 
Wife,"  "The  Schoolmaster's  Son"  {Deserted  Village)-,  "Character  of  the 
Hermit,"  "Dream  of  the  Wedding  Guest,"  "Why  this  is  a  Great  Poem" 
{Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner). 

Translation  from  Latin.  Greek,  and  German  furnishes  excellent  material 
for  composition,  and  the  language  teacher  can  do  yeoman  service  to  the 
English  teacher  by  taking  care  that  the  thoughts  are  given  as  correct  and 
idiomatic  expression  in  the  pupil's  own  tongue  as  they  had  in  the  foreign 
language. 

About  three  fourths,  at  least,  of  all  written  work  should  be  corrected  in 
the  class,  and  the  teacher  should  see  that  the  corrections  are  actually  made  by 
the  pupils  then  and  there.  Exercises  corrected  at  home  and  returned  next 
day  are  seldom  profitable ;  but  they  must  be  so  handled  occasionally,  in  order 
that  pupils  may  have  more  time  for  preparation,  and  that  the  teacher  may 
have  leisure  to  estimate  the  pupil's  improvement.  If  too  many  errors  are 
made  in  these,  the  exercises  should  be  rewritten.  No  excuse  should  be  made 
for  bad  spelling  in  exercises  handed  in.  The  pupils  should  correct  each 
mispelled  word  before  the  exercise  gets  away  from  the  eye  of  the  teacher. 
This  is  laborious  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  but  it  is  the  only  road  to  success ; 
and  to  see  the  swift  improvement  by  means  of  it  is  an  adequate  reward. 

One  thing  should  be  remembered  :  no  matter  how  frequent  or  how  severe 
the  criticism  of  written  work  may  be,  some  commendation  should  always  be 
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found.  The  conflict  between  the  rules  and  the  pupil's  enthusiasm  for  expres- 
sion is  a  hard  one,  and  a  kind  word  should  be  found  for  each  effort  after  all 
fair  deductions  have  been  made. 

In  giving  out  a  subject,  make  it  as  clear  and  definite  as  possible.  A  use- 
ful process  is  that  of  taking  a  general  subject  and  restricting  it  down ;  for 
example,  Iron  —  Iron  in  the  Arts — Iron  in  Furniture  —  Iron  in  our  School- 
room. 

While  the  composition  as  a  whole  is  to  be  always  critically  treated,  one 
point  at  a  time  should  be  the  leading  one  to  which  the  teacher  directs  his 
attention.     The  following  is  a  very  general  suggestion  : 

First  year— Spelling,  grammar,  formation  of  sentences. 

Second  year — The  above,  plus  paragraph  structure. 

Third  year — The  above,  plus  qualities  of  sentences. 

Fourth  year  —  The  above,  plus  choice  of  words. 

Some  books  useful  to  a  teacher  of  composition  are :  Keeler  and  Davis* 
English  Composition  (Allyn  &  Bacon);  Lockwood's  Lessons  in  Etoglish  (Ginn 
&  Co.);  Barret  Wendell's  English  Composition  (Scribners);  Arlo  Bates'  Talks 
on  Writing  English  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.);  Scott  &  Denney's  Paragraph 
Writing, 

III.     RHETORIC 

Technical  rhetoric,  as  teaching  the  principles  of  structure,  should  be 
reserved  until  the  pupil  has  had  considerable  practice  in  structure  itself. 
Being  of  minor  importance  in  secondary  work,  it  should  be  taught  from  the 
practical  side,  and  with  deliberation  and  impressiveness.  The  sound  peda- 
gogical method  would  seem  to  be  to  study  the  principles  that  underlie  the 
whole  composition,  then  the  paragraph,  then  the  sentence,  then  the  choice  of 
words.  Since  many  of  the  text-books  are  on  just  the  opposite  plan,  however, 
the  teacher  must  use  his  own  executive  ability  in  planning.  Some  hints  may 
be  of  value : 

i.  The  newspaper  furnishes  good  material  for  the  teaching  of  rhetoric,  as 
a  great  many  people  get  their  ideas  of  good  English  from  its  pages.  The 
characteristics  of  narrative  and  descriptive  prose  may  well  be  studied  in  the 
columns  of  foreign  and  local  news — for  example,  the  Associated  Press 
accounts  of  the  battles  of  Manila,  Santiago,  and  San  Juan  in  1898. 

The  paragraph  may  be  studied  in  both  its  forms:  the  "editorial  in  little" 
—  the  isolated  paragraph  on  one  topic  —  and  the  paragraph  as  part  of  a 
larger  composition.  Especially  does  the  newspaper  furnish  good  examples 
of  the  introductory  paragraph  which  summarizes  a  whole  article,  followed  by 
the  development  of  the  topics  in  detail.  The  head  lines  suggest  the  proper 
method  for  the  construction  of  a  framework. 

Technical  terms  may  be  studied  in  the  financial,  commercial,  and  sporting 
news,  and  there  the  student  may  learn  to  draw  the  line  between  legitimate 
and  slangy  terms.  Trite  expressions  may  be  noted  to  advantage ;  for  example 
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"in  touch  with,"  "in  the  nature  of  a  surprise,"  "the  center  of  attrac- 
tion," "goes  without  saying,"  "very  much  in  evidence,"  etc.  Barbarisms 
may  be  found  in  all  their  pristine  shabbiness  and  pride  of  numbers. 

2.  The  classics  read  in  the  course  should  be  used  to  the  same  end.  In 
them  the  student  will  more  readily  learn  the  valuable  lesson  that  matters  of 
rhetoric  are  seldom  questions  of  right  and  wrong,  but  of  the  effect  to  be 
attained.  For  the  paragraph,  a  valuable  study  may  be  found  in  a  compari- 
son of  Addison  with  Irving.  In  sentences,  likewise,  a  good  contrast  may 
be  found  between  the  De  Coverley  Papers  and  Macaulay's  Essay  on 
Addison.  • 

The  remarks  on  word-study  above  (Literature,  %  4)  may  be  referred  to 
here  as  worthy  of  attention. 

Some  suggestive  books  on  rhetoric  are  :  Wendell's  English  Composition  ; 
Bate's  Talks  on  Writing  English ;  some  of  the  larger  rhetorics — Genung's, 
Hill's,  or  J.  D.  Quackenbos's  ;  Earle's  English  Prose;  Carpenter's  Exercises 
in  Rhetoric  and  Composition  (Macmillan). 

IV.    GRAMMAR. 

As  technical  grammar  partakes  of  logic  ;  as  it  is  based  upon  good  litera- 
ture ;  as  it  must  have  the  history  of  the  language  under  it,  it  should  be  taught 
when  the  pupil  is  well  able  to  cope  with  aesthetic  and  mental  problems.  In 
the  proper  place,  after  the  child  has  the  needed  foundation  in  literature  and 
mental  training — grammar  may  be  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  means  of  real 
cultural  advancement.  The  following  facts  should  be  permanently 
impressed  : 

1 .  That  English  grammar  is  not  an  exact  science. 

2.  That  it  partakes  of  all  the  intricacies  of  thought  expressed  in  literature 
and  in  common  speech. 

3.  That  it  touches  idiom  on  one  side  just  as  closely  as  it  does  fixed  rules 
on  the  other. 

If  the  subject  be  taken  up  early  in  the  course,  the  methods  must  be  differ- 
ent from  those  that  would  be  used  later.  A  first-year  student  would  follow 
the  lines  of  imitation  of  models  and  memorizing.  It  would  need  to  be  much 
like  language  lessons — frequent  writing  is  needed  and  frequent  repetition  is 
indispensable.  A  fourth-year  student  may  make  good  use  of  the  classics  in 
testing  the  rules  of  grammar,  making  classifications  of  his  own,  and  in  general 
making  his  own  investigations.  At  any  rate,  the  grammar  should  be  used 
only  three  or  four  times  a  week  and  literature  the  rest  of  the  time.  It  is  not 
to  be  divorced  in  any  degree  from  literature :  there  should  be  no  return  to 
the  idea  that  grammar  is  one  text-book  of  opinions. 

Correction  of  false  syntax  is  not  to  be  neglected,  for  the  pupils  must  learn 
to  select  certain  forms  and  learn  reasons  for  discarding  others.  But  right 
and  wrong  forms  should  be  set  before  him  together,  so  that  he  must  think 
out  the  matter  and  not  simply  guess. 
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In  reviews,  written  topical  outlines  are  very  helpful.  The  questions 
given  should  cause  thought  and  bring  out  the  student's  real  understanding  of 
the  text.  In  reviewing  some  subjects,  it  is  interesting  to  give  a  topic  for  a 
written  exercise  using  certain  forms,  as  principal  parts  of  strong  verbs. 
When  a  word  belongs  to  various  classes  or  parts  of  speech,  tests  may  be 
made  of  the  pupil's  understanding  of  how  to  classify  words  according  to  use, 
not  form. 

The  teacher  of  grammar  should  be  a  person  of  broad  cultivation  and 
accurate  scholarship,  being  well  versed  in  Old  English  and  German  if  possi- 
ble. The  teaching  ought  to  leave  room  for  conflicting  opinions  to  be  dis- 
cussed, as  well  as  for  fixed  principles  to  be  impressed.  The  grammar  class 
is  a  place  for  close  thinking,  clear  insight,  and  for  the  liberality  of  view  that 
true  scholarship  gives. 

Some  books  that  will  prove  helpful  to  the  teacher  of  grammar  are : 
Earle's  English  Prose ;  Sweet's  English  Grammar,  Logical  and  Historical 
(Macmillan) ;  Sweet's  Primer  of  Spoken  English;  Baskervill  and  Sewell's 
English  Grammar;  Strang's  Exercises  in  English  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.) ; 
Buehler's  Exercises  in  English  (Harper's). 

LATIN  AND  GREEK 

By  Chancellor  J.  H.  Kirkland, 
Vanderbilt  University 

The  course  of  study  outlined  in  Latin  is  practically  what  was  recom- 
mended in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten.  It  will  be  interesting  to  com- 
pare with  this  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  appointed 
by  the  American  Philological  Association,  and  their  proposed  four-year  Latin 
course. 

Proposed  Four-Year  Latin  Course 
(Five  periods  weekly  throughout  the  four  years) 

FIRST    YEAR 

Latin  lessons,  accompanied  from  an  early  stage  by  the  reading  of  simple  selec- 
tions.    Easy  reading  :  twenty  to  thirty  pages  of  a  consecutive  text. 

In  all  written  exercises  the  long  vowels  should  be  marked,  and  in  all  oral  exer- 
cises pains  should  be  taken  to  make  the  pronunciation  conform  to  the  quantities. 

The  student  should  be  trained  from  the  beginning  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the 
Latin  before  translating,  and  then  to  render  into  idiomatic  English  ;  and  should  be 
taught  to  read  the  Latin  aloud  with  intelligent  expression. 

SECOND   YEAR 

Selections  from  Caesar's  Gallic  War  equivalent  in  amount  to  four  or  five  books ; 
selections  from  other  prose  writers,  such  as  Nepos,  may  be  taken  as  a  substitute  for 
one,  or  at  most  two,  books. 

The  equivalent  of  at  least  one  period  a  week  in  prose  composition  based  on 
Caesar. 
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Reading  aloud  and  translating,  together  with  training  in  correct  methods  of 
apprehending  the  author's  meaning,  both  prepared  and  unprepared  passages  being 
used  as  material.     The  memorizing  of  selected  passages. 

THIRD   AND    FOURTH    YEARS 

Sallust's  Catiline. 

Cicero :   six  to  nine  orations  (including  the  De  Imperio  Cn.  Pompeii.) 
Ovid  :  500  to  1 500  verses. 
Virgil's  Aeneid:  six  to  nine  books. 

The  equivalent  of  at  least  one  period  a  week  in  prose  composition  based  on 
Cicero. 

The  reading  of  Latin  aloud.     The  memorizing  of  selected  passages. 

In  Greek  the  course  of  study  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  Twelve 
is  as  follows  : 

Course  of  Study  Recommended  in  Greek 

(Five  periods  weekly  throughout  the  three  years) 

first  year 

First  and  second  terms  :  Introductory  lessons. 

Third  term  :  Xenophon's  Anabasis  (20  to  30  pages) ;  practice  in  reading  at  sight 
and  in  writing  Greek ;  systematic  study  of  grammar  begun. 

second  year 

Xenophon  Anabasis  (continued),  either  alone  or  with  other  Attic  prose  (75  to  120 
pages). 

Practice  in  reading  at  sight,  systematic  study  of  grammar,  thorough  grammatical 
review,  and  practice  in  writing  Greek,  both  based  on  the  study  of  books  I  and  II  of 
the  Anabasis, 

third  year 

Homer  (2500  to  4000  lines) ;  e.  g.t  Iliad  I— III  (omitting  II,  494-end),  and  VI- 
VIII. 

Attic  prose  (33  to  40  pages),  with  practice  in  writing  Greek  ;  grammar ;  practice 
in  reading  at  sight. 

Note. — If  preparation  for  an  advanced  examination  in  Greek  composition  is  not 
desired,  the  course  may  be  reduced  by  one  lesson  a  week  for  the  first  year. 

The  amount  of  Homer  suggested  in  this  report  is  considerably  more  than 
has  been  outlined  for  the  report  to  this  association.  For  this  reason  we  think 
it  entirely  practicable  to  cover  all  the  ground  we  have  outlined  in  two  and 
a  half  years.  Teachers  will  exercise  individual  preference  in  arranging 
certain  questions  of  detail.  Such  are,  for  example,  the  order  in  which  Virgil 
•and  Cicero  should  be  read  ;  the  amount  of  Ovid  that  should  be  read  before 
Virgil ;  the  extent  to  which  Nepos  or  Eutropius  or  other  prose  should  be 
allowed  as  a  substitute  for  Caesar.  Leaving  these  matters  aside,  let  us  con- 
sider some  more  practical  suggestions  as  to  the  true  aim  and  method  of 
classical  teaching  in  the  school. 
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i.  Pronunciation. — The  first  year  is  all  important  in  the  acquisition  of  a 
correct  pronunciation.  By  correct  pronunciation  of  Latin  is,  of  course,  meant 
the  Roman  method.  Attention  must  be  paid  to  the  quantity  of  every  vowel. 
The  question  of  quantity  is  not  so  troublesome  in  Greek,  but  variations  of 
accent  are  more  annoying.  In  Latin  hidden  quantities  must  receive  due 
attention.  The  use  of  the  ear  is  all  important.  The  teacher  should  pro- 
nounce every  word  for  the  pupil  and  should  never  give  an  incorrect  pro- 
nunciation. Avoid  incorrect  accents  in  giving  inflections.  The  tendency  to 
accent  the  changing  syllable  is  almost  irresistible.  Give  abundant  practice 
in  reading  aloud  and  insist  on  a  correct  and  intelligent  expression.  It  is 
well  sometimes  to  defer  this  exercise  until  after  translation  and  explanation 
of  the  sentence  or  passage,  in  order  that  a  more  correct  intonation  may  be 
secured.  It  is  also  well  to  have  unprepared  passages  read  aloud  in  order  that 
the  pupil  may  be  forced  to  find  his  way  to  the  meaning  of  the  sentence 
through  the  very  sound  of  the  words.  A  failure  to  comprehend  the  meaning 
will  inevitably  betray  itself  in  expression. 

2.  Forms. — The  mastery  of  forms  is  not  easy ;  especially  do  the  Greek 
forms  occasion  the  pupil  great  annoyance.  And  yet,  without  this  mastery, 
the  road  to  all  progress  is  blocked.  Constant  repetition  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity here.  After  the  regular  paradigms  have  been  mastered,  join  phrases, 
as  a  noun  and  an  adjective,  or  call  for  special  cases  or  tenses  without  allow- 
ing complete  inflection.  Call  for  a  form  sometimes  by  giving  its  English 
translation,  rather  than  by  naming  it.  An  abundance  of  written  work  is 
needed  in  learning  Greek  forms.  Accuracy  as  to  breathings  and  accents 
must  be  rigidly  demanded. 

3.  Vocabulary. — The  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary  is  unfortunately  much 
neglected  in  American  schools.  From  the  beginning  pupils  are  taught  to 
use  special  lexicons,  and  they  continue  looking  up  the  same  word  day  after 
day  as  often  as  they  meet  it.  It  would  be  genuine  economy  of  time  to  learn 
these  words  once  for  all.  In  earlier  centuries,  when  Latin  was  still  spoken, 
the  memorizing  of  lists  of  words  was  a  large  part  of  the  school  work. 
Sturm  gives  the  following  directions  to  a  teacher: 

"  Nihil  videatur  in  corpore  hominis,  nihil  in  pecudibus,  nihil  in  culina,  in 
cella  vinaria,  in  cella  frumentaria,  ad  coenam  quotidianam  nihil  adferatur, 
nihil  in  hortis  conspiciatur  herbarum,  fruticum,  arborum,  nihil  in  scholis  sit 
usurpatum,  nihil  in  bibliotheca,  nihil  in  templis  frequentatum,  nihil  in  coelo 
census  quotidie  hominum  moveat,  quod  pueri  tui,  quoad  eius  fieri  poterit, 
non  queant  latino  nominare  nomine." 

Teachers  of  today  have  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme.  Some  beginners' 
books  include  only  a  few  hundred  words  taken  exclusively  from  Caesar  or 
the  Anabasis.  This  is  all  wrong.  The  first  years  of  language  study  are  a 
favored  time  for  providing  the  necessary  equipment  for  future  reading.  The 
following  wise  directions  are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten: 
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"(a)  Special  vocabularies  attached  to  special  exercises  or  selections 
should  in  no  case  be  committed  to  memory  before  the  study  of  such  fiensa, 
but  should  be  used  for  reference  first,  and  memorized  last  of  all ;  that  is, 
words  should  be  studied  in  a  sentence  before  they  are  studied  in  isolation. 
Not  only  is  the  immediate  tax  upon  the  memory  in  this  way  lightened,  but 
the  impression  is  more  lasting,  (b)  Related  words  should  be  grouped 
together  as  fast  as  they  occur.  Five  words  obviously  related  in  form  and 
meaning  can  more  easily  be  learned  and  remembered  than  one  word  in  isola- 
tion, (c)  The  comparison  and  discrimination  of  nearly  synonymous  words 
(to  be  made,  however,  only  as  they  occur  in  the  learner's  actual  experience 
in  reading)  aids  by  giving  definiteness  and  individuality  to  each,  (d)  And, 
finally,  the  greatest  auxiliary  is  the  habit  of  constant  observation  of  the  differ- 
ent applications  of  the  same  word.  Students  seldom  know  more  than  one 
English  rendering  for  a  Latin  word,  or  more  than  one  Latin  rendering  for  an 
English  word  —  a  state  of  things  due  in  part  to  the  want  of  the  habit  just 
referred  to,  but  in  part  also  to  an  undue  insistence,  at  the  earliest  stages  of 
study,  on  the  memorizing  of  the  one  particular  meaning  that  happens  to  be 
given  in  the  text-book.  This  memorizing  of  one  meaning  is,  in  fact,  what 
many  teachers  mean  by  '  mastering '  a  vocabulary." 

4.  Mastery  of material, —  By  this  is  meant  a  complete  command  of  all  the 
ground  gone  over.  The  pupil  should  grow  daily  more  familiar  with  the 
language  and  readier  in  its  use.  To  this  end  oral  and  written  work  must  be 
constantly  employed.  Combine  familiar  words  into  new  phrases  and  demand 
instant  oral  translation.  Give  English  phrases  never  seen  to  be  put  into 
Latin.  The  mechanical  translation  of  the  set  Latin  and  English  exercises 
printed  in  the  book  is  often  a  sheer  waste  of  time.  Close  the  book,  make 
new  sentences  out  of  the  old  material,  and  every  mind  will  be  kept  alert  and 
every  ear  will  be  trained.  This  should  be  kept  up  through  every  stage  of 
the  course.  A  further  aid  to  this  mastery  of  the  language  is  found  in  memo- 
rizing phrases,  sentences,  and  short  passages.  The  pupil  should  keep  a 
notebook  into  which  he  may  enter  phrases  of  all  kinds,  the  same  to  be  care- 
fully memorized.  This  practice  secures  permanently  knowledge  that  would 
otherwise  pass  away,  and  makes  reading  and  writing  the  language  easy  and 
agreeable. 

5.  Syntax. — The  work  in  syntax  should  begin  with  general  principles, 
developed  as  rapidly  as  they  are  applied  in  exercises  or  in  reading.  The  old 
practice  of  memorizing  the  grammar  needs  to  be  modified.  The  pupil 
should  be  made  to  feel  the  bearing  of  syntactical  knowledge  on  the  under- 
standing of  the  text.  It  is  profitable  to  compare  Greek  and  Latin  con- 
structions, noting  the  individualities  of  each  language.  Much  of  the  best 
drill  in  syntax  can  be  given  through  written  exercises.  Good  teachers  will 
avoid  converting  reading  lessons  into  pure  syntactical  exercises.  Caesar's 
Commentaries  were  not  written  solely  to  illustrate  the  use  of  cum  or  the  laws 
of  oratio  obliqua.     At  the  same  time  pupils  should  be  well  grounded  in  the 
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general  laws  of  Latin  and  Greek  syntax  before  they  are  sent  to  college 
but  this  should  not  be  done  by  making  drill-books  of  Homer  and 
Virgil. 

6.  Translation. —  Translation  should  always  be  by  entire  sentences  or, 
passages,  and  never  word  by  word.  At  first  literal  renderings  may  be  allowed, 
but  effort  should  be  speedily  made  to  lead  the  pupil  to  a  correct,  idiomatic, 
and  even  elegant  English  phraseology.  Too  often  there  is  heard  in  the  class 
room  a  manufactured  jargon  that  is  as  far  from  good  English  as  Latin  or 
Greek.  Expressions  chosen  should  be  natural  and  in  good  usage.  Avoid 
English  derivations  of  Latin  words.  The  terms  "secure,  vile,  office,  acts, 
fatal,  famous,  conscience,"  for  example,  would  generally  be  very  unsatis- 
factory renderings  of  their  originals.  Render  participial  phrases  by  full 
clauses;  do  not  translate  every  purpose  clause  by  "in  order  that;"  pay 
special  attention  to  the  connectives  of  sentences  and  to  the  commonly  unno- 
ticed particles.  Encourage  a  pupil  to  break  a  long  sentence  into  several 
shorter  English  ones,  change  active  to  passive  or  passive  to  active.  Fre- 
quently the  preservation  of  the  order  of  the  original  is  a  matter  of  greater 
importance  than  the  reproduction  of  grammatical  relations.  The  teacher 
should  not  content  himself  with  the  correction  of  single  words,  but  should 
frequently  give  carefully  prepared  versions  of  long  passages  or  the  whole 
lesson.  An  occasional  reading  from  some  literary  version  will  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  class. 

7.  Written  exercises. — Written  work  should  be  carried  on  at  every  stage 
of  the  preparatory  course.  In  no  other  way  can  Greek  forms  be  mastered  or 
the  niceties  of  syntax  appreciated.  The  use  of  reflexives,  the  force  of  sub- 
junctives, the  construction  of  different  verbs  with  different  cases,  and  many 
other  similar  points,  are  only  realized  when  approached  from  the  English 
side.  There  are  various  methods  of  teaching  prose  composition.  Selected 
sentences  illustrating  constructions  are  valuable  for  syntactical  work.  Con- 
nected passages  based  on  the  text  are  more  interesting  and  give  the  pupil  a 
better  command  of  the  language.  Occasionally  it  is  well  to  give  English 
extracts  not  arranged  for  translation.  Passages  translated  from  some  good 
prose  author  can  be  set  for  retranslation.  This  is  especially  recommended 
for  sight  work.  Careful  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  order  of  words ;  the 
pupil  should  be  led  to  feel  the  significance  of  this  order  and  not  regard 
it  as  a  Chinese  puzzle.  Let  mistakes  be  carefully  corrected  and  explained, 
and  let  the  pupil  be  aided  by  suggestions  of  improved  forms  of  expres- 
sion. 

8.  Sight  Translation. — This  exercise  affords  an  admirable  test  of  the 
work  done.  The  pupil  who  has  learned  his  vocabularies,  who  has  mastered 
his  forms  and  principles  of  syntax,  who  has  been  taught  to  handle  Latin  or 
Greek  familiarly  by  frequent  oral  work,  will  not  hesitate  when  he  meets  a 
new  piece  of  text.  Frequent  practice  will  give  confidence.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  use  a  special  text  for  this  work.     The  author  that  is  being  read  in 
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class  will  afford  the  best  material  for  this  exercise.  Fresh  passages 
taken  up  in  this  way  afford  the  very  best  opportunity  for  applying  lessons 
previously  learned  as  to  syntax,  order,  and  meaning  of  words,  related 
words,  etc. 

9.  Understanding  Latin  and  Greek. —  To  understand  a  text  without 
translation  is  the  highest  test  of  classical  scholarship.  This  ability  is  always 
sought  after  by  students  of  modern  languages,  and  students  of  the  classics 
should  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less.  The  practice  of  sight  translation  will 
lead  to  sight  understanding.  It  is  helpful  to  put  a  sentence  on  the  black- 
board word  by  word,  watching  its  meaning  at  each  step  and  foretelling  its 
construction  as  each  phrase  advances.  Reading  aloud  a  new  passage  forces 
the  pupil  to  seek  the  meaning  directly  and  not  through  the  medium  of  trans- 
lating. An  excellent  practice  is  for  the  teacher  to  select  an  easy  passage  — 
fable  or  story  —  and  read  it  aloud,  demanding  at  its  conclusion  a  translation 
and  a  reproduction  in  the  original  language. 

10.  Reading  Hexameter. —  In  order  to  read  Homer  and  Virgil  some 
instruction  must  be  given  in  prosody,  but  the  pupil  must  be  brought  away 
quickly  from  mechanical  rules  to  a  metrical  reading  of  the  text.  Minute 
rules  of  quantity  are  a  weariness  to  the  flesh  and  profit  little.  A  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  Caesar  is  the  best  possible  preparation  for  the  reading  of  Virgil. 
It  is  not  a  difficult  thing  for  a  pupil  to  learn  to  read  hexameter  correctly  at 
sight.  The  chopping  up  of  every  line  into  feet  with  a  collapse  of  the  voice 
at  the  end  of  each  verse  is  as  bad  as  no  knowledge  of  meter. 

n.  General  Work. —  We  must  finally  never  forget  that  the  aim  of  classi- 
cal study  is  to  get  to  the  heart  of  a  great  literature,  to  learn  something  of  the 
life  and  character  of  two  great  nations.  Hence,  attention  must  be  given  at 
every  stage  to  questions  in  history,  geography,  biography,  mythology,  and 
antiquities.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  special  manuals  for  these  subjects,  as 
the  best  school  editions  of  Homer,  Caesar,  Virgil,  and  Cicero  are  usually  well 
supplied  with  notes  on  these  topics.  But  the  teacher  must  see  to  it  that  this 
material  is  utilized.  The  school  library  should  also  be  well  supplied  with 
books  that  may  be  used  by  the  pupil  in  such  work  and  the  teacher  should 
show  and  require  their  use.  In  many  schools  and  colleges  the  classics  have 
ceased  to  be  the  humanities.  If  Homer  and  Virgil  cease  to  charm,  the  fault  lies 
with  the  teacher,  not  with  the  pupil.  The  following  works  will  be  found 
helpful  to  the  teacher  of  the  classics  : 

Helps  for  the  intelligent  study  of  College  Preparatory  Latin,  by  K.  P. 
Harrington. 

The  Art  of  Reading  Latin,  by  W.  G.  Hale.     Ginn  &  Co. 

The  Study  of  Latin,  by  E.  P.  Morris.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Aims  and  Methods  of  Classical  Study,  by  W.  G.  Hale.     Ginn  &  Co. 

Eckstein:  Lateinischer  und  griechischer  Unterricht.     Leipzig,  1887. 
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THE  UNIFICATION  OF  COLLEGE  DEGREES 

By  Professor  W.  S.  Sutton, 
University  of  Texas 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  association  a  speaker  declared  that  "  for 
along  time  the  B.A.  degree  has  stood  for  all  that  is  best  in  culture  and 
education.''  At  this  same  meeting  President  Charles  W.  Dabney,  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee,  recommended  that  "all  academic  degrees 
except  the  B.A.  and,  possibly  the  B.S.,  be  abolished."  He  has  not 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  B.A.  degree  represents  liberal  culture, 
but  his  qualification  of  "possibly  "  with  respect  to  the  B.S.  degree  may 
be  taken  as  evidence  that  he  does  not  consider  the  two  degrees  as  occu- 
pying the  same  plane.  In  an  address,  delivered  by  President  Eliot,  of 
Harvard,  before  the  members  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  February 
1884,  the  B.A.  degree  was  said  to  be  "the  customary  evidence  of  a 
liberal  education."  Dr.  Hinsdale,  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
referring  to  this  matter  some  years  ago,  thus  stated  a  well-known  fact : 
"But  it  is  England  and  her  educational  dependencies  that  have 
given  this  degree  its  highest  standing  in  the  world  of  letters.  In 
these  countries  it  has  long  been  the  badge  of  an  educated  man." 
President  Schurman,  in  a  paper  written  in  March  1897,  to  explain 
Cornell's  action  in  coming  to  the  one  degree  basis,  said  that  the  B.A. 
degree  has  long  stood  for  the  fullest  measure  of  liberal  education. 
But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  witnesses  ;  in  England  and  America  it  is 
the  general  belief  that  the  B.A.  degree,  above  any  other  degree,  signi- 
fies that  its  holder  has  pursued  courses  of  study,  completion  of  which 
ensures  a  liberal  education. 

Nor  is  it  at  all  surprising  that  this  degree  has  been  chosen  as  the 
standard  of  culture,  for,  while  with  respect  to  many  things  there  is 
nothing  in  a  name,  historic  facts  are  frequently  crystallized  in  names, 
as  a  short  statement  of  the  rise  of  university  degrees  will  attest. 
The  first  degrees  granted  by  mediaeval  universities  were  Master  and 
Doctor.  They  were  first  granted  at  Salernum,  Bologna,  and  Paris,  to 
persons  who  had  demonstrated  their  fitness  to  teach  or  to  practice  law, 
medicine,  or  theology.  These  two  titles,  which  were  used  inter- 
changeably, in  the  beginning  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
"arts"  studies,  university  work,  as  intimated  above,  being  confined  to 
professional  instruction.  Later  on,  because  of  the  fact  that  universi- 
ties were  either  the  outgrowth  of  the  "  arts  "  schools,  or  were  developed 
in  association  with  them,  the  "  arts  "  faculty  was  added  to  the  profes- 
sional faculties  of  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  and  hence  arose  the 
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practice  of  conferring  the  mastership  or  doctorate  for  proficiency  in  the 
"  arts  "  subjects  also.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  the  early  docto- 
rate or  mastership  was  not  a  formal  degree,  but  merely  a  license,  or  a 
faculty  to  teach  (  licentia  docendi,  facultas  docendi).  It  may  not  be 
improper  to  remark  here,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  the  old  univer- 
sities considered  it  their  chief  duty  to  give  men  preparation  for  teach- 
ing and  that  modern  universities  are  resuming  a  function  which,  for 
causes  not  necessary  to  recount,  was  allowed  to  lapse,  but  which 
thoughtful  men  everywhere  are  beginning  to  realize  is  a  factor  of  no 
mean  importance  in  the  progress  of  education. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  mastership  was  confined  to  "  arts  "  gradu- 
ates in  the  University  of  Paris,  an  example  which  had  great  influence 
on  other  universities,  while  the  doctorate  was  reserved  for  those  who 
completed  their  studies  in  one  of  the  professional  faculties,  law,  medi- 
cine, or  theology.  In  Germany,  however,  the  two  titles  were  not  dis- 
tinguished, but  in  the  end  Master  was  eliminated  and  Doctor  came  to 
be  applied  to  "  arts,"  as  well  as  to  professional  studies.  Even  the  term 
"  arts"  has  disappeared  and  philosophy,  the  chief  of  the  "  arts  "  studies, 
has  been  adopted  instead. 

A  brief  inquiry  concerning  the  Latin  term,  artes,  may  be  of  advan- 
tage in  tracing  the  history  of  "  arts "  degrees.  The  word  studies  is, 
without  doubt,  the  best  English  equivalent  for  the  Latin,  artes.  The 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  did  not  make  the  clear  distinction  between 
the  arts  and  the  sciences  that  exists  in  modern  thought.  The  seven 
liberal  arts,  which  formed  the  curriculum  of  secondary  education  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  embraced  ( i  )  the  trivium, 'consisting  of  grammar 
(  Latin  grammar,  to  be  sure,)  dialectics,  or  logic,  and  rhetoric  ;  and  (  2  ) 
the  quadrivium,  composed  of  arithmetic,  geometry,  music,  and  astron- 
omy. These  seven  studies  were  not  intended  to  give  training  for  pro- 
fessional or  industrial  life  but  were  designed  to  afford  that  mental 
development  which  free  men  should  enjoy.  These  "  arts  "  having  been 
incorporated  into  the  work  of  the  universities,  the  University  of  Paris 
led  the  way  in  establishing  the  practice  of  granting  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  upon  boys  who,  by  completing  the  trivium,  had  reached 
the  half-way  point  in  the  "  arts  "  course.  It  is  believed  that  the  prac- 
tice of  European  guilds  had  decided  influence  upon  the  question  of 
university  degrees,  for  the  universities  were  themselves,  in  reality,  only 
guilds  of  learning.  As  mastership  in  a  guild  was  preceded  by  a 
period  of  apprenticeship,  so  mastership  in  "arts"  followed  a  term  of 
bachelorship.     While  prosecuting  the  studies  of  the  quadrivium,  it  was 
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also  the  duty  of  the  student,  who  had  completed  the  trivium  and  had 
received  his  B.A.  degree,  to  assist  the  masters  in  instructing  the  fresh- 
men, the  new  aspirants  for  what  might  be  called  the  apprentice  degree 
in  learning.  Upon  receiving  his  B.A.  degree  the  youth  was  said  to 
enter  upon  arts  (incipere  in  artibus).  The  degree,  consequently,  looked 
forward  to  the  time  when  the  '•  arts  "  studies  would  be  completed  and 
when  the  bachelor  would  enter  upon  his  career  of  mastership. 

According  to  Professor  Laurie,  of  the  University/>f  Edinburgh,  the 
title  first  used  to  indicate  completion  of  the  trivium  was  baccalarius, 
meaning  a  cowherd  in  the  service  of  a  farmer,  ^ar^ar  being  low  Latin  for 
cow  (vacca.)  Afterward  an  error  in  etymology,  which  intimately  con- 
nected the  laurel  berry  with  graduation,  transformed  baccalarius  into 
baccalaureus.  Whatever  may  be  the  derivation  of  the  terra  bachelor,  it 
is  certain  that,  up  to  the  time  of  the  great  Renaissance,  the  B.A. 
degree  was  conferred  upon  boys  about  17  or  18  years  of  age  when  they 
had  finished  the  first  three  "  arts  "  studies,  grammar,  dialectics,  and 
rhetoric.  Though  this  course  occupied  the  time  of  the  student  for 
three  or  four  years,  it  would  today  be  considered  as  much  inferior  to 
the  course  of  the  modern  secondary  school.  There  was  no  provision 
made  for  the  study  of  Latin  or  Greek  literature,  the  study  of  Latin 
being  confined  almost  entirely  to  grammar.  Latin,  it  is  true,  was  the 
language  of  the  scholars  and  of  the  church,  but  it  was  not  taught  as  one 
of  the  "  arts."  Greek  was  not  given  a  place  among  the  seven  liberal 
arts.  Logic  and  rhetoric  were  taught  in  their  elements,  but  the 
training  they  afforded  was  derived  mainly  through  demands  made  upon 
the  verbal  memory.  The  mathematics  given  was  of  a  superficial  char- 
acter, while  the  astronomy  did  not  rise  above  the  dignity  of  astrology. 

With  the  Renaissance  in  the  fifteenth  century  came  great  changes 
in  the  educational  world.  The  rediscovery  of  the  literatures  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome  and  the  consequent  enthusiasm  which  it 
aroused  for  the  humanities  and  which  spread  over  Europe  with  incredi- 
ble rapidity,  not  only  established  places  for  Latin  and  Greek  among 
the  "  arts,"  but  also  resulted  in  making  the  classics  almost  the  only 
"  arts  "  taught  in  the  schools.  The  classical  curriculum  fastened  upon 
European  nations  by  Sturm  and  Ascham,  was  given  almost  world-wide 
sovereignty  by  the  Jesuits.  America,  as  was  natural,  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  England,  and  enthroned  the  classics.  No  more  powerful  influ- 
ence has  appeared  in  educational  history  than  that  of  the  humanists, 
with  whom  scholarship  derived  through  the  study  of  the  ancient  clas- 
sics became  the  ideal,  the  summum  bonum,  and  in  fact  the  solum  bonum, 
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of  education.  It  is  this  ideal  that  has  determined  the  significance  of 
the  B.A.  degree  for  hundreds  of  years.  A  bachelor  of  arts,  up  till 
very  recent  times,  has  been  little  more  than  a  bachelor  of  the  classics. 
The  requirements  for  this  degree  were  fixed  before  many  studies  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  were  born.  The  modern  languages  and  lit- 
eratures, including  English,  the  natural  sciences,  and  historical  and 
sociological  studies  were,  for  the  most  part,  if  not  altogether,  either 
unknown  or  confined  to  the  contributions  of  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans. 
To  this  day  it  is  said  that,  "  if  there  is  any  branch  of  learning  in  no 
way  connected  with  Aristotle  and  Plato,  which  is  lectured  on  at 
Oxford,  it  is  an  oversight,"  so  tremendous  has  been  the  power  of  tra- 
dition. The  B.A.  graduate  of  Harvard  in  the  early  days  had  spent 
four  years  engaged  chiefly  in  classical  study,  and  had  complied  with 
the  following  conditions  for  graduation,  which  are  quoted  from  the 
records  of  that  institution  :  "  Every  scholar  that  on  proof  is  found  able 
to  read  the  originals  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  [and  translate] 
into  the  Latin  tongue,  and  to  resolve  them  logically,  withal  being  of 
godly  life  and  conversation,  and  at  any  public  act  hath  the  approba- 
tion of  the  overseers  and  the  master  of  the  college,  is  fitted  to  be  dig- 
nified with  his  first  degree."  Of  course  the  preparation  demanded  for 
entrance  into  college  was  along  classical  lines.  Henry  Dunster,  Harvard's 
first  president,  formulated  admission  requirements  as  follows  :  "  Who- 
ever shall  be  able  to  read  Cicero  or  any  other  such  like  classical  author 
at  sight  ( it  is  refreshing  to  see  this  sensible  provision  for  election), 
and  make  and  speak  true  Latin  in  verse  and  prose,  suo  ut  aiutit  Marte> 
and  decline  perfectly  the  paradigms  of  nouns  and  verbs  in  the  Greek 
tongue  :  Let  him  then  and  not  before  be  capable  of  admission  into  col- 
lege." As  late  as  1856  the  required  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  occupied 
at  least  two  fifths  of  the  Harvard  student's  time.  A  great  majority  of 
American  colleges  and  universities  at  the  present  time  require  candi- 
dates for  the  B.A.  degree  to  be  trained  in  Latin  and  Greek  both  before 
and  after  entering  upon  college  or  university  studies.  In  the  Report 
of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1896-7  there  is 
given  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  B.A.  degree  entrance  require- 
ments of  four  hundred  thirty-two  colleges  and  universities.  Latin 
is  required  by  four  hundred  two  of  these  institutions,  both  Latin 
and  Greek  by  three  hundred  eighteen,  a  modern  language  by 
sixty.  A  modern  language  is  made  optional  with  Greek  in  twenty- 
five,  while,  in  addition  to  Latin  and  Greek,  it  is  required  by  forty- 
three.     Surely  no   further  proof  is  necessary  to   show  how  strong   is 
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the  hold  the  classics  have  upon  the  traditional  degree  of  a  liberal 
education. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  the  classical  requirements  have 
lost  much  of  their  rigor.  In  their  golden  age  they  represented  almost 
the  entire  curriculum.  Before  election  of  studies  was  known,  the  four- 
year  curriculum  exacted  of  the  student  study  of  Latin  and  Greek 
throughout  his  college  career.  Examination  of  the  B.A.  degree 
requirements  now  in  vogue  in  this  country  reveals  the  fact  that  empha- 
sis is  laid  upon  the  classics  before,  rather  than  after,  the  student's 
entrance  into  college.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  none  of  our  leading  insti- 
tutions require  the  four-year  study  of  either  Latin  or  Greek  in  college, 
the  great  majority  being  satisfied  if,  for  one  year,  or  at  most  two  years, 
the  student  shall  experience  the  joys  and  sorrows  incident  to  classical 
instruction.  Even  in  Oxford  University  the  requirements  have  been 
marvelously  changed,  indeed  revolutionized,  for  in  that  oldest  of  Eng- 
lish universities,  there  are  now  as  many  as  seven  avenues  to  the  B.A. 
degree,  which  is  conferred  upon  men  completing  satisfactorily  the 
work  of  any  one  of  these  schools  :  literae  humaniores,  mathematics, 
modern  history,  theology,  jurisprudence,  natural  science,  and  Oriental 
studies.  Within  any  one  of  these  schools  there  is  also  an  almost  indef- 
inite number  of  options.  There  are,  of  course,  what  may  be  termed 
entrance  requirements  with  respect  to  the  classics,  but  they  are  by  no 
means  severe,  the  Greek  texts  of  Mark  and  John,  four  books  of  the 
Anabasis  and  four  books  of  Caesar  being  considered  sufficient.  In  Har- 
vard the  B.A.  degree  can  be  granted  to  one  even  though,  during  his 
collegiate  course,  he  may  not  have  studied  the  classics  a  single  hour. 
Harvard,  nevertheless,  still  retains  a  classical  requirement  for  entrance. 
These  facts  just  now  presented  justified  the  conclusion  that  the  colleges 
have,  to  a  large  extent,  broken  with  their  traditions,  and  have,  to  some 
degree  at  least,  adjusted  their  curricula  to  meet  the  demands  of  a 
new  social  order  ;  but  they  also  prove  that  while  the  influence  of  the 
classics  has  waned,  it  is  yet  powerful  in  the  regulation  of  graduation 
requirements.  There  are  fewer  than  a  half  dozen  reputable  American 
institutions  in  which  the  classics,  in  some  form  or  another,  are  not 
absolutely  prescribed  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  courses  leading  to  purely 
academic  degrees. 

Being  germane  to  this  discussion,  the  inquiry  is  now  raised,  why 
has  our  typical  college  course,  which  was  inherited  from  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  which  was  built  upon  the  traditional  tripos  of  Greek, 
Latin,  and  mathematics,  been  subjected  to  so  great  changes?     In  the 
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first  place,  as  successful  men  in  the  various  professions  began  to  achieve 
renown  in  the  world  of  culture  also,  even  though  they  had  not  received 
the  traditional  scholastic  training,  it  began  to  dawn  upon  the  minds  of 
the  people  that  subjects  other  than  those  found  in  college  courses  are 
valuable  as  means  for  mental  discipline  and  for  securing  that  indefina- 
ble result  known  as  culture. 

Again,  men  looked  about  them  and  observed  that  tremendous 
changes,  and  changes  conducive  to  progress,  had  been  effected  in  all 
departments  of  human  endeavor  with  the  exception  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  that  of  education.  Herbert  Spencer  represented  the 
opinion  of  a  large  class  of  men  when  he  declared  in  an  essay  published 
in  the  Westminster  Review  in  1859,  "If  we  inquire  what  is  the  real 
motive  for  giving  boys  a  classical  education,  we  find  it  to  be  simply 
conformity  to  public  opinion.  Men  dress  their  children's  minds  as 
their  bodies,  in  the  prevailing  fashions."  Spencer  was  far  from  being 
a  utilitarian  of  the  baser  kind  in  education,  yet  he  condemned  that 
practice  which,  if  it  did  not  proscribe  absolutely,  assigned  a  very 
insignificant  place  to  those  knowledges  that  are  more  or  less  positively 
related  to  the  arts  of  life.  His  school  of  educational  thinkers  criticised 
the  point  of  view  of  the  old  curriculum,  saying  that  it  looked  almost 
entirely,  if  not  altogether,  to  the  very  ancient  past  for  its  ideas; 
that  it  emphasized  the  history  of  ancient,  to  the  exclusion  of  modern, 
nations ;  that,  without  realizing  the  power  of  the  modern  classics,  it 
glorified  the  ancient  languages  and  literatures;  and  that  it  almost 
totally  disregarded  the  natural  sciences,  that  field  of  modern  learn- 
ing by  whose  cultivation  the  world's  civilization  has  been  born  anew. 
Not  only  in  the  mother  country,  but  also  in  America,  where  the  prac- 
tical spirit  is  stronger,  the  clamor  for  the  new  studies  and  the  demand 
for  their  introduction  into  the  curriculum  became  so  strong  that  one 
by  one  f  they  were  grudgingly  admitted.  In  many  American  institu- 
tions they  were  considered  as  extras  or  "  side-fixings,"  and  for  years 
they  bore  the  brunt  of  flippant  jest  and  cruel  sneer.  Nevertheless,  the 
recognition,  however  slight,  of  a  new  study  compelled  the  shortening 
of  the  time  that  had  been  given  to  the  traditional  studies,  for  it  was 
idle  to  demand  that  the  four-year  course  be  increased  one  year  or 
more.  As  the  new  studies  fought  their  way  into  the  colleges,  the 
B.A.  degree,  which  had  all  along  maintained  its  majesty  in  the  world 
of  the  liberal  arts,  gradually  came  to  represent  less  of  classical  culture. 
In  fact  there  is  ground  for  belief  that  the  degree  granted  by  colleges 
having  a  fixed  four-year  potpourri  curriculum  does  not  represent  culture 
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of  any  kind.  The  compulsion  of  the  student  to  devote  himself  in 
rapid  succession  to  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  physiology,  botany, 
zoology,  history,  philosophy,  French,  German,  political  economy,  etc., 
prevented  him  from  undue  specializing,  it  is  true ;  but  it  also  stretched 
out  his  breadth  of  culture  to  so  great  a  degree  as  to  reduce  its  depth 
at  any  point  to  little,  if  any,  above  zero.  The  great  majority  of  these 
potpourri  curricula  were  arranged  without  any  regard  to  controlling 
doctrines  of  education.  Expediency,  willingness  to  effect  compro- 
mises even  at  the  cost  of  truth,  t\\e  strength  and  aggressiveness  of  pro- 
fessors and  regents  were  some  of  the  factors  determining  whether  a 
study  should  gain  prominence  or  sink  into  insignificance.  These 
curricula  are  rapidly  becoming  obsolete,  for  they  are  foolish,  prepos- 
terous and  disastrous,  and  they  perpetrate  such  outrages  upon  the  most 
elementary  educational  principles  as  cannot  be  tolerated  in  an  age 
which,  above  all  preceding  ages,  is  demanding  sanity  as  well  as  zeal 
in  pedagogical  performances.  Fourteen  weeks  in  the  study  of  a  science 
may  result  in  the  memorizing  of  a  few  definitions  and  made-to-order 
classifications ;  hitting  the  ground  only  in  high  places  in  traversing  any 
great  field  of  human  learning  may  cultivate  a  certain  kind  of  mental 
agility ;  but  such  practices  cannot  beget  any  real  discipline. 

To  the  leaders  in  natural  science  belongs  much  of  the  credit  for 
the  improvement  of  courses  of  study.  Encouraged  by  the  Morrill  Act, 
which  was  passed  by  Congress  in  1862  and  of  which  nearly  every  state 
in  the  Union  has  since  taken  advantage,  teachers  of  natural  science 
demanded  that  it  be  taught  intelligently.  None  knew  better  than  they 
that  a  smattering  of  science,  gained  without  experience  in  the  labora- 
tory, is  without  profit,  is  a  delusion  amounting  almost  to  a  crime,  and 
that  such  a  science  is  utterly  unworthy  to  rank  with  Greek,  Latin, 
and  mathematics  as  a  liberal  art.  They  recognized  that,  far  from  being 
a  liberal  art,  it  was  a  liberal  humbug  of  colossal  proportions.  As  late 
as  1872  Professor  Jordan,  now  President  Jordan,  of  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University,  complained  of  the  condition  of  science  teaching. 
He  was  at  that  time  professor  of  natural  history  in  an  Illinois  college  ; 
it  was  his  duty  to  give  instruction  in  zoology,  botany,  geology,  physi- 
ology, physics,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  natural  theology,  and  political 
economy.  No  wonder  he  confesses  with  Spartan  brevity  that  he  taught 
"a  little  of  each  to  little  purpose."  At  one  time  he  attempted  to 
establish  a  small  chemical  laboratory,  but  the  board  of  trustees  informed 
him  that  students  should  be  kept  out  of  what  was  called  the  "cabinet" 
in   order  that   the  apparatus  might  not  be  hurt   and   the  chemicals 
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wasted.  But  Professor  Jordan  and  his  colleagues  persisted  in  their 
determination  to  dignify  work  in  science.  Among  the  great  leaders 
may  be  mentioned  Agassiz,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  the 
B.S.  degree,  and  whose  labors  in  Harvard  marked  an  era  in  the  history 
of  that  institution.  So  thoroughly  has  the  educational  value  of  science 
been  demonstrated  that  in  all  reputable  colleges  it  is  no  longer  ques- 
tioned. 

Similarly  the  modern  languages  (including  English),  history  and 
the  sociological  group  of  studies  were  raised  to  the  plane  of  the  liberal 
arts.  The  new  studies  having  gained  actual,  not  nominal,  recognition, 
college  faculties  were  compelled  to  decide  that  no  student  could  be 
expected,  within  the  short  period  of  his  academic  life,  to  give  atten- 
tion to  all  the  subjects  in  which  instruction  was  offered.  For  this 
reason  the  third  phase  of  the  B.A.  curriculum  appeared,  the  phase 
through  which  it  is  now  passing,  and  which  has  for  its  characteristic 
feature  the  elective  system  of  studies.  This  system,  which  prevails  to 
a  greater  or  a  less  degree  in  the  colleges  of  the  country,  recognizes  the 
inherent  value  of  all  studies,  new  as  well  as  old ;  but  even  yet,  so  far  as 
the  B.A.  degree  is  concerned,  it  is  generally  held  that  Latin,  at  least, 
is  indispensable,  for  which  in  the  now  almost  unlimited  range  of  the 
liberal  arts  there  is  no  adequate  substitute.  The  system  of  election, 
however,  has  greatly  modified  the  requirements  for  this  degree,  which 
is  now  conferred  upon  men  and  women  that  have  pursued  widely  vary- 
ing courses  of  study. 

The  several  courses  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  as  now  conferred 
by  Tulane  University  represent  fairly  well  the  evolution  of  that  degree, 
the  principle  of  election,  however,  being  somewhat  limited,  as  it  is 
confined  to  four-year  curricula  instead  of  smaller  groups  of  subjects 
or  to  individual  subjects.  Tulane  has  three  B.A.  curricula.  The  first 
is  denominated  "The  Classical  [Course,"  in  which  Greek  and  Latin 
are  required  in  each  of  the  four  years,  and  mathematics  in  the  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  years.  That  the  Tulane  authorities  believe  the 
classical  to  be  the  best  of  the  three  B.A.  courses,  this  paragraph,  taken 
from  the  catalogue  of  1898-9,  leaves  little  room  to  doubt:  "The 
Classical  Course,  following  well -approved  lines,  requires  both  Greek 
and  Latin,  thus  affording  to  the  student  willing  to  submit  to  the 
invaluable  and  unsurpassed  mental  discipline  of  these  studies  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  a  solid  classical  education."  The  "Literary 
Course"  is  the  "Classical  Course"  so  changed  as  to  permit  the  substi- 
tution of   modern  languages  for  Greek.     The  great  majority  of  the 
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college  world  would  commend  Tulane  for  recognizing  the  equivalence 
of  Greek  and  modern  languages,  and  for  conferring  the  "arts  "  degree 
upon  graduates  of  her  literary  course.  Too  often  the  B.  Lit.  or  the 
Ph.B.  degree  has  been  adopted  to  gratify  those  not  able  or  willing  to 
meet  Greek  requirements,  thus  giving  also  at  the  same  time  no  offense 
to  the  defenders  of  the  old  faith  who  maintain  that  any  change  whatever 
with  respect  to  the  traditional  requirements  of  the  classics  for  the 
"arts"  degree  would  be  fraught  with  danger  to  the  student,  and  with 
ruin  to  the  cause  of  genuine  culture.  "The  Latin-Scientific  Course," 
the  name  given  to  the  third  of  Tulane's  B.A.  curricula,  requires  no 
Greek,  and  only  one  year  of  Latin.  The  freshman  studies  are  the 
same  as  those  prescribed  in  "The  Literary  Course,"  while  the  remain- 
ing three  years'  work  is  identical  with  that  prescribed  for  aspirants  for 
the  B.S.  degree,  consisting  largely  of  the  natural  sciences,  together 
with  mathematics  and  modern  languages.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
why  the  term  scientific  is  applied  to  this  course,  but  why  the  prefix 
Latin  occurs  is  inexplicable  to  one  not  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  arts  degree.  This  third  B.A.  curriculum  was  established  to  meet 
demands  made  upon  the  university  authorities,  for  the  Tulane  cata- 
logue informs  us  that  "it  has  been  added  to  meet  the  suggestion  of 
many,  as  specially  adapted  to  preparation  for  the  Medical  Department." 
Other  students  than  those  having  in  view  the  profession  of  medicine 
are  allowed  to  pursue  the  "  Latin-Scientific  Course."  This  third  B.A. 
curriculum  offered  in  Tulane  fairly  represents  the  present  degree  of 
advancement  toward  the  coordination  of  college  studies.  Most  men 
are  now  willing  that  the  "  arts"  baccalaureate  be  conferred  upon  a 
graduate  if  only  Latin  be  one  of  the  studies  by  means  of  which  he  has 
acquired  liberal  culture. 

There  can  be  but  one  other  phase  in  the  evolution  of  the  B.A. 
degree.  Even  now  there  are  indications  that  this  fourth  phase  is  at 
hand.  Harvard  no  longer  requires  Greek  and  Latin  as  collegiate 
studies,  her  classical  requirement  not  extending  beyond  the  Latin  of 
the  secondary  school.  The  eminent  Greek  scholar,  Professor  Goodwin, 
in  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  delivered  at  Harvard  in  1890,  stated 
with  evident  regret,  that  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  man  could  graduate  from 
that  institution  without  having  read  a  word  of  Greek  or  Latin  during 
his  college  career.  Concerning  the  decadence  of  time-honored  ideals, 
he  remarked:  "I  regret  this  breaking-up,  but  we  must  accept  it  as  a 
stubborn  fact."  Times  have  indeed  vastly  changed  since  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  educational   ideals  also   have   changed  to    meet  the  new 
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requirements  of  the  changed  civilization.  Already  some  of  the  leading 
universities  of  America  have  accepted  without  qualification  the  doc- 
trine of  equivalence  of  studies,  and,  with  a  desire  to  foster  all  studies, 
and  to  discriminate  against  none,  have  made  it  possible  for  the  B.A. 
degree  to  be  obtained  regardless  of  training  in  either  of  the  ancient 
classics.  Some  other  institutions,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  cases  of 
Harvard  and  Tulane,  are  not  far  from  the  adoption  of  a  similar  policy, 
for  their  absolute  classical  requirement  is  really  of  little  consequence. 
There  is  abundant  testimony  from  another  quarter  also.  During 
the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  much  discussion  of  problems  pertain- 
ing to  both  secondary  and  higher  education.  Of  high  school  and 
college  professors  there  have  been  many  conferences,  at  some  of  which 
the  question  of  election  of  studies  has  received  no  little  consideration. 
At  these  conferences  it  has  been  no  unusual  thing  to  hear  such  state- 
ments as  these,  which  were  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  held  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  April  i  and  2,  1898:  "So  far  as  Latin  is  concerned,  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  trend  of  universities  today  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  dispensing  with  Latin  as  an  absolute  admission  requirement. 
A  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  B.A.  degree  is  now  permitted 
to  enter  Harvard,  The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Stanford,  Cornell, 
not  to  name  others,  without  Latin  "  (President  Rogers,  of  North- 
western University.)  "I  was  for  thirteen  years  a  professor  of  Latin 
in  Tulane  University  at  New  Orleans.  I  love  Latin  dearly,  but  I  am 
against  requiring  it  for  all  courses  anywhere"  (President  Jesse,  of 
Missouri  University).  The  Committee  of  Ten,  which  was  appointed  in 
1895  at  the  Denver  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
to  investigate  the  question  of  the  college-entrance  requirements,  and 
which  consisted  of  fat  college  professors  and  five  teachers  engaged  in 
secondary  schools,  made  two  or  three  preliminary  reports,  and  then  sub- 
mitted its  final  report  last  July  as  the  result  of  four  years'  exhaustive 
study.  In  the  first  preliminary  report,  made  in  1896  by  Chairman 
Nightingale,  himself  a  man  trained  in  the  classics  as  a  student  and  for 
more  than  twenty  years  as  a  teacher,  an  honored  member  of  many 
classical  conferences,  occurs  this  paragraph,  which  represents  the  views 
of  a  great  number  of  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  :  "  College 
courses  ought  to  be  so  adjusted  that  every  pupil,  at  the  end  of  a 
secondary  course  recognized  as  excellent  both  in  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  its  work,  may  find  the  doors  of  every  college  swinging 
wide  to  receive  him  into  an  atmosphere  of  deeper  research  and  higher 
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culture  along  lines  of  his  mental  aptitudes.  We  do  not  mean  that 
secondary  courses  should  be  purely  elective,  but  that  this  elasticity, 
based  upon  psychological  laws,  should  be  recognized  by  the  colleges. 
There  is  no  identity  of  form,  either  in  mind  or  matter,  in  the  natural 
or  the  spiritual,  and  since  power  to  adapt  one's  self  to  the  sphere  for 
which  nature  designed  him,  is  the  end  of  education,  every  student 
should  find  in  the  college  and  university  the  means  by  which  that 
power  maybe  secured.  If  this  principle  is  correct  —  and  who  shall 
prove  its  fallacy? — why  is  not  the  degree  of  B.S.  or  Ph.B.  of  equal 
dignity  and  worth  with  that  of  A.B.?  Or,  in  other  words,  why  should 
not  all  degrees  be  abolished  or  molded  into  one  which  shall  signify 
that  a  man  or  woman  has  secured  that  higher  education  best  suited  to 
his  talents  and  the  far-reaching  purposes  of  his  life?"  In  the  last 
report  of  the  committee  is  to  be  found  a  series  of  recommendations  in 
the  form  of  resolutions,  the  sixth  of  which  advocates  four  units,  i.  e.% 
four  years  of  training  in  foreign  language  study  as  a  college  admis- 
sion requirement,  and  as  a  constant  in  the  course  of  study  of  the 
secondary  school.  Truly  Professor  Goodwin  made  no  mistake  when 
he  said  that  we  must  accept  the  breaking-up  of  old  ideals  as  a 
stubborn  fact. 

Whether  many  other  American  institutions  will  follow  the  lead  of 
Cornell  and  Stanford  and  adopt  the  policy  of  conferring  B.A.  without 
regard  to  the  classics,  cannot  be  foretold  with  certainty.  The  fourth 
stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  degree  may  have  a  fatal  attack  of  arrested 
development,  but  the  evidences,  only  an  insignificant  portion  of  which 
has  been  given  in  this  paper,  are  sufficiently  strong  to  create  the  belief 
that  Latin,  as  well  as  Greek,  must  become  reconciled  to  its  "  manifest 
destiny,"  and  must  be  content  with  holding  a  rank  no  more  distin- 
guished than  that  held  by  other  studies  that  are,  and  of  right  ought  to 
be,  classified  among  the  liberal  arts. 

A  brief  examination  of  baccalaureate  degrees  other  than  B.A.  is 
not  foreign  to  this  discussion,  for  the  new  studies  have  not  only  made 
extensive  invasions  upon  the  B.A.  curriculum,  but  have  also  fortified 
themselves  by  means  of  separate,  independent  curricula  leading  to  new 
degrees.  Historically  considered,  so  far  as  America  is  concerned,  the 
first  genuine  recognition  given  the  new  studies  was  the  creation  of  the 
new  degrees.  The  old  studies  had  been  so  long  associated  with  the 
old  degree  that  the  humanists  were  unwilling  then,  as  many  are  today, 
to  disturb  a  union  believed  to  be  sacred,  while  the  apostles  of  the  mod- 
ern subjects  were  ready,  if  not  eager,  to  establish  a  new  academic 
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degree  which  they  hoped  would,  in  the  course  of  time,  be  considered 
equal,  in  fact  superior,  to  the  traditional  degree.  The  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  was  first  conferred  in  this  country  in  1851  upon 
the  four  members  of  the  graduating  class  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  Joseph  Le  Conte  and  David  Ames  Wells  being  among  the 
number.  The  B.S.  degree  was  in  the  beginning  greatly  handicapped, 
both  because  it  was  considered  inferior  and  because  it  was  distinctly 
inferior  to  B.A.  At  Harvard  the  requirements  for  admission  into 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  were  decidedly  less  rigorous  than  the 
regular  entrance  requirements  of  the  college.  Nearly  a  half  century 
this  inequality  was  maintained,  for  in  President  Eliot's  report  for 
1897-8  we  read :  "The  most  important  piece  of  work  accomplished 
by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  the  year  under  review  was  the 
revision  of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  Harvard  College  and  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School.  .  .  .  The  faculty  had  also  agreed  upon  a 
preliminary  statement  of  the  terms  of  admission  to  the  Lawrence  Scien- 
tific School,  which  involved  a  gradual  raising  of  the  admission  require- 
ments for  that  school  to  substantial  equality  with  those  of  the  college, 
although  the  range  of  acceptable  subjects  was  larger  than  in  the  college." 
In  another  paragraph  of  the  same  report  there  is  evidence  that  the 
elder  Agassiz's  dream  of  breaking  up  the  old  college  routine  has  been 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  realized.  "  The  status  of  the  scientific  stu- 
dent in  Cambridge,"  says  Dr.  Eliot  "  has  completely  changed  within 
ten  years  ;  he  is  no  longer  an  outsider,  but  a  comrade  and  an  equal  of 
the  college  student  in  every  respect.  He  has  the  same  rights  in  the 
same  building  and  associations  ;  is  eligible  to  the  same  clubs,  teams,  and 
crews;  shares  with  the  candidates  for  the  A.B.  the  delights  and  charges 
of  Class  Day,  and  graduates  on  the  same  day  after  the  same  period  of 
residence."  The  struggle  which  the  B.S.  degree  encountered  at  Har- 
vard has  marked  its  history,  but  frequently  with  less  success,  at  other 
institutions.  With  respect  to  this  matter  President  Jordan,  of  Leland 
Stanford,  writes  {The  Care  and  Culture  of  Men,  p.  175):  "  Most  of  our 
colleges  have,  at  one  time  or  other,  arranged  courses  of  study  not 
approved  by  the  faculty  in  response  to  the  popular  demand  for  many 
studies  in  a  little  time.  Such  a  course  of  odds  and  ends  is  always 
called  4  the  scientific  course/  and  it  leads  to  the  appropriate  degree 
of  B.S.  —  Bachelor  of  Surfaces."  In  relation  to  the  history  of  the 
B.S.  degree,  President  Jordan  can  fitly  use  the  language  of  ^Eneas, 
"  quaeque  ipse  miserrima  vidi 
Et  quorum  pars  magna  fui,'' 
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for  in  the  three  states  he  has  been  a  conspicuous  figure  in  educational 
discussion  and  progress.  He  himself  tells  how  he  remembers  long 
and  dreary  faculty  meetings,  in  which  were  devised  scientific  courses, 
short  in  time  and  weak  in  quality,  for  students  voluntarily  or  neces- 
sarily declining  to  become  candidates  for  the  B.A.  degree.  "There 
was,"  he  declared  in  an  address  delivered  in  1893,  "no  scientific  prep- 
aration or  achievement  required  in  these  courses.  They  were  scientific 
in  the  sense  that  they  were  not  anything  else.  Their  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Science  was  regarded,  and  rightly  so,  as  far  inferior  to  the 
time-honored  B.A.  In  the  inner  circle  of  education,  it  was  regarded 
as  no  degree  at  all.     Gradually,  however,  this  despised  degree  has 

risen  to  a  place  with  the  others In  our  best  colleges  today  the 

study  of  science  stands  side  by  side  with  the  study  of  language,  and 
the  one  counts  equally  with  the  other."  That  the  B.S.  curriculum  did 
not  always  train  students  in  science,  is  not  questioned  by  anyone 
acquainted  with  college  history.  There  has  been  a  time  when,  in  one 
institution,  at  least,  it  was  possible  for  a  student  to  obtain  the  B.S. 
degree  without  completing  a  single  year's  work  in  a  natural  science, 
with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  a  one  third  course  in  physiology  and 
hygiene.  But  that  time  has  happily  passed  away.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
a  fact,  admitted  by  every  member  of  the  faculty  of  that  institution,  that 
the  requirements  for  the  B.S.  degree  are  even  now  by  no  means  coor- 
dinate with  those  for  the  B.A.  degree.  Illinois  University  furnishes 
additional  proof  that  the  B.S.  degree,  in  order  to  acquire  respectabil- 
ity, has  spent  years  in  the  effort  to  level  itself  up  to  the  B.A.  require- 
ments. President  Draper,  in  a  discussion  of  the  elective  admission 
requirements,  which  were  made  effective  in  that  institution  for  the  first 
time  in  September  1899,  maintained  that  the  new  plan  for  entrance 
rests  upon  the  assumption  that  the  several  bachelor  degrees  are  of  equiv- 
alent value.  "The  scheme,"  he  explained,  "assumes  that  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  does,  or  ought  to,  imply  a  discipline,  or  educa- 
tional training,  equal  to  that  of  the  Bachelor  of  Arts;  that  the  man  who 
is  trained  primarily  in  scientific  work  ought  to  be  as  liberally  trained 
as  a  man  who  has  been  trained  in  the  humanities.  And  it  was  particu- 
larly in  our  effort  to  make  the  degrees  of  the  different  colleges  in  our 
university  of  equal  value  that  this  new  scheme  was  adopted.  It  raises, 
I  might  say  in  passing,  the  entrance  requirements  for  courses  leading 
to  all  degrees,  in  our  university,  except  that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  from, 
I  think,  20  to  40  per  cent."  It  is,  therefore,  plain  that  the  University 
of  Illinois,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  scholastic  session,  has 
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not  required  of  her  B.S.  students  as  rigorous  training  as  of  her  8. A. 
students,  and  it  reasonably  follows  that,  up  to  this  time,  her  B.A. 
degree  has  been  justly  entitled  to  preeminence. 

Concerning  the  B.S.  degree  Cornell  University  furnishes  proo 
similar  to  that  already  set  forth  in  this  paper.  Up  to  1886  a  student 
desiring  to  enter  her  B.S.  course  was  examined  only  in  the  elementary 
subjects,  to  which  was  added  French  or  German  covered  by  one  year 
of  high-school  instruction,  or  advanced  mathematics.  The  require- 
ments ten  years  later  were  so  changed  as  to  embrace,  in  addition  to 
the  elementary  subjects,  French  and  German  covered  by  three  years' 
high-school  instruction  in  each  of  the  two  languages,  and  advanced 
mathematics.  President  Schurman,  referring  to  this  matter  in  1897, 
wrote  :  "  Cornell  early  became  convinced  that  the  granting  of  '  cheap 
degrees'  is  in  every  way  hurtful   to  the  interests  of  true  education. 

.  .  .  .  The  old  B.S.  and  B.L.  were  unfair  rivals  of  the  B.A The 

whole  trend  of  legislation  at  Cornell  in  the  past  has  been  in  the  direc- 
tion of  equalizing  the  dignity  of  degrees  by  equalizing  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  them." 

In  Tulane  University  the  B.S.  course  has  been  so  strengthened  as 
to  bring  it  up  to  the  B.A.  standard,  and  it  is  now  claimed  that  the  two 
courses,  "though  directed  in  different  pursuits  in  life,  are  parallel  and 
equivalent  in  the  amount,  proportion,  and  exactness  of  the  training 
and  instruction  offered." 

On  this  point  additional  testimony,  which  the  history  of  the  B.S. 
degree  in  many  other  institutions  furnishes,  seems  unnecessary. 
Enough  has  been  presented  to  establish  the  general  proposition  that, 
at  the  expiration  of  a  half-century  of  discussion,  experiment,  and  con- 
test, the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  has  become  respectable,  and 
that,  at  least,  the  college  world  is  beginning  to  respect  it  as  a  title 
which  bears  witness  of  liberal  culture.  It  is  only  just  to  remark,  before 
passing  from  this  phase  of  the  discussion,  that  the  science  men  and  the 
modern -language  men  have  at  every  stage  of  the  evolution  of  the  B.S. 
degree  manifested  an  earnest  desire  to  make  the  course  leading  to  it 
equivalent  to  any  other  bachelor  cou rse  i  n  respect  to  the  quantity  an  d  also 
the  quality  of  the  requirements  both  before  and  after  admission  to  col- 
lege. Wherever  they  have  been  allowed  they  have  fully  demonstrated 
that  under  favorable  conditions,  /.  e.,  when  all  courses  were  granted  equal 
favor  by  college  authorities,  the  B.S.  course  had  steadily  increased  its 
requirements,  and  has  established  its  claims  to  respectability,  and  has, 
particularly  in  later  years,  gained  marked  popular  favor  among  students. 
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The  struggles  of  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  and 
Bachelor  of  Literature  have  been  similar  to  those  of  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science,  but  have  not  been  crowned  with  so  much  success. 
Created  to  meet  the  wants  of  students  not  able  or  not  willing  to  com- 
ply altogether  with  the  classical  requirements  for  the  B.A.  degree, 
established  in  many  instances  that  persons  of  inferior  preparatory 
training  of  any  kind  might  be  admitted  to  college  and  given  the  oppor- 
portunity  of  securing  diplomas  of  graduation,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
these  two  degrees  have  been  regarded  as  unworthy  of  ranking  with 
that  degree  which  has  all  along  been  the  standard  for  measuring 
liberal  culture.  They  have  often  been  considered,  and  properly  so  by 
both  students  and  faculties,  as  species  of  "consolation  prizes,"  doled 
out  to  those  unable  to  secure  more  excellent  and  honorable  awards. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  just  now  recounted,  there  has  been  for  some 
years  a  well-defined  and  a  partially  successful  effort  to  strengthen  and 
enrich  the  courses  leading  to  these  degrees.  Among  educational 
leaders  there  have  been  constantly  deepening  convictions  that  require- 
ments for  all  Bachelor  degrees  should  be  equalized ;  that  the  granting 
of  "cheap  degrees "  lowers  the  standard  of  culture  and  becomes  a 
prolific  source  of  other  educational  evils.  As  these  convictions  have 
here  and  there  been  transformed  from  idea  into  reality,  these  two 
minor  degrees  have  gained  cast,  and,  like  the  B.S.  degree,  they 
are  now  in  some  places  accorded  decent  recognition  as  badges  of 
culture.  The  fact  is  that,  the  inequalities  in  the  requirements  for  the 
several  Bachelor  degrees  once  being  removed,  the  differences  remain- 
ing dwindle  into  insignificance.  One  is  consequently  not  surprised  that 
President  Eliot,  after  calling  attention  in  his  annual  report,  dated 
January  9,  1899,  to  the  fact  that  the  aggregate  of  the  new  degrees  con- 
ferred in  1898  by  eight  of  the  leading  colleges  exceeded  the  number 
of  B.A.  degrees  awarded  by  the  same  universities,  and  after  showing 
how  great  have  been  the  inroads  made  upon  the  fields  of  liberal  culture, 
territory  which  was  formerly  occupied  exclusively  by  the  old  degree, 
submits  this  reflection  :  "  It  is,  therefore,  a  pressing  question  how  to 
secure  and  defend  a  legitimate  province  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts."  This  same  question  was  raised  at  Cornell  as  soon  as  the 
requirements  for  the  several  degrees  were  equalized,  and  during  the 
session  of  1895-6  it  was  decided  that,  because  liberal  scholarship  is  the 
one  common  aim  of  all  students  prosecuting  study  in  the  liberal  arts 
and  pure  sciences,  only  one  degree  be  granted  to  signify  that  this  one 
aim  of  the  undergraduate  has  been  realized.     It  was  argued  that  the 
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purely  academic  department  of  Cornell  is  the  expression  of  a  single 
educational  principle,  with  which  the  multiplication  of  degrees  is  clearly 
inconsistent.  The  conclusion  was  reached,  which  answered  President 
Eliot's  "  pressing  question  "  four  years  before  he  propounded  it,  that 
the  legitimate  province  of  the  B.A.  degree  is  the  entire  range  of  studies 
that  have  demonstrated  their  fitness  to  bear  the  title  of  liberal  arts,  all 
studies  that  are  not  to  be  classified  as  belonging  to  technichal  or  pro- 
fessional education. 

From  the  foregoing  discussion  of  'the  new  degrees  one  may  not 
without  reason  conclude  that  history  will  in  all  probability  repeat 
itself,  and  that  the  B.A.  degree  will  again  hold  undisputed  sway  in  the 
realm  of  the  liberal  arts,  but  a  realm  amazingly  and  gloriously  enriched 
by  the  policy  of  expansion  which  has  characterized  the  world  of  learn- 
ing during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

As  confirmatory,  in  some  degree  at  least,  of  the  general  doctrines 
advocated  in  this  paper,  some  testimony  very  recently  gathered 
together  from  different  sections  of  this  country  will  now  be  submitted 
without  comment  or  argument.  In  September  last  a  large  number  of 
presidents  and  a  few  professors  of  the  science  and  art  of  education, 
engaged  in  college  and  university  work,  were  requested  to  answer 
these  five  questions  : 

1.  Should  only  one  Bachelor's  degree  be  conferred  by  American 
universities  upon  graduates  completing  courses  of  instruction  leading 
to  general  culture  ? 

2.  If  but  one  degree  should  be  conferred,  should  it  be  the  B.A.? 

3.  Is  the  degree  of  B.S.  generally  considered  inferior  to  the  degree 
of  B.A.? 

4.  Should  the  degree  of  B.A.  ever  be  conferred  upon  one  that  has 
not  studied  Latin  and  Greek,  or  that  has  not  studied  either  Latin  or 
Greek  ? 

5.  Should  local  conditions  have  weight  in  the  determination  of 
the  question  whether  there  shall  be  a  unification  or  multiplication  of 
degrees  ? 

Following  are  to  be  found  the  replies  that  have  been  received : 

President  C.  K.  Adams,  University  of  Wisconsin 
I  have  not  thought  it  wise  to  urge  that  a  single  Bachelor's  degree  be  con- 
ferred by  this  University.  If  we  could  elevate  the  courses  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Letters  and  Bachelor  of  Science  so  as  to  be  quite  sure  that  the 
preparatory  work  was  equal  to  the  other,  I  should  not  object  to  giving  the 
degree  of  A.B.  to  such  students.     But   the  objections  on  the  part  of  our 
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classical  teachers  are  so  strenuous  that  I  have  thought  the  disadvantages 
would  be  greater  than  the  advantages.  We  therefore  continue  to  give  four 
degrees :  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Letters,  Bachelor  of  Science,  and 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

2.  If  one  degree  were  to  be  conferred,  I  think  it  should  be  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 

3.  Whether  the  B.A.  degree  should  be  conferred  upon  those  who  have  not 
studied  Latin  and  Greek,  is  one  of  those  vexed  questions  which  are  always 
settled  by  the  predilections  of  the  persons  having  the  matter  in  hand.  In 
this  University  we  do  not  believe  that  the  degree  should  be  given  to  any  per- 
son who  has  not  studied  both  of  the  ancient  classics.  This  is  founded  upon 
the  traditional  significance  of  the  degree.  The  time  is  evidently  coming 
when  this  traditional  significance  will  no  longer  be  of  importance,  but  at 
present  we  adhere  to  the  former  method  of  limiting  the  degree  to  those  who 
have  taken  the  ancient  classical  course. 

4.  The  degree  of  B.S.  is  by  very  many,  perhaps  by  all  except  scientific  men, 
considered  inferior  to  the  degree  of  B.A.  Many  scientific  men  also  consider 
it  as  inferior.  A  few  consider  it  equal.  I  think  the  best  educated  of  our  men 
think  that  the  B.A.  student,  who  after  the  second  year  of  his  college  course 
devotes  himself  to  science,  will  before  many  years  outrun  the  student  who 
began  the  B.S.  course  in  the  high  school. 

5.  I  think  every  university,  when  once  it  has  been  established  and  has 
passed  the  days  of  precarious  existence,  should  determine  the  question  for 
itself.  So  much  depends  upon  feeling  and  atmosphere  in  a  university  that  it 
is  sometimes  better  to  do  a  slightly  inferior  thing  and  have  everybody  heartily 
satisfied,  than  to  do  a  slightly  superior  thing  and  have  a  large  number  of  mal- 
contents. 

President  James  B.  Angell,  University  of  Michigan 

1.  There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  in  the  North  among  men 
equally  qualified  to  judge  whether  there  should,  or  should  not,  be  more  than 
one  Bachelor's  degree.  Personally  I  have  deemed  it  wisest  to  have  more  than 
one.  I  have  felt  that  the  degree  of  A.B.  has  a  historic  significance  of  which 
no  one  college  has  a  right  to  rob  it,  and,  therefore,  that  it  is  better  to  retain 
that  for  those  who  have  both  Latin  and  Greek ;  but  many  men  whose  opinion 
I  respect  differ  from  me. 

2.  If  but  one  degree  be  conferred,  it  should  doubtless  be  the  A.B.  degree. 

3.  Many  doubtless  do  regard  the  B.S.  as  inferior  in  value  to  that  of  A.B., 
but  I  think  that  opinion  is  somewhat  changing  upon  this  subject  since  the 
colleges  are  making  larger  requirements  for  the  degrees  of  B.S.  than  formerly. 

4.  Local  conditions  must  doubtless  have  weight  in  the  determination  of  the 
question  you  submit.  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  I  think  there  is  a  tendency 
towards  adopting  the  degree  of  A.B.  for  all  full  collegiate  courses,  though 
personally  I  am  not  ready  for  the  change. 
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Acting  Chancellor  Charles  E.  Bessey,  University  of  Nebraska 

1.  It  has  been  our  practice  in  this  University  for  a  number  of  years  to 
give  but  two  degrees  for  the  ordinary  four-year  courses.  All  graduates  of 
the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Arts  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  while  the  graduates  of  the  Industrial  College  (College  of  Science) 
receive  the  single  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  By  referring  to  the  Uni- 
versity Calendar  for  1898-9  you  will  find  that  the  first-named  college  includes 
twenty  groups  of  study  (courses  of  study),  but  with  all  the  differences  thus 
provided  for,  every  graduate  of  this  college  receives  the  degree  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  You  will  .notice  also  that  the  Industrial  College  includes  fourteen 
groups  of  study ;  and  here,  while  there  is  much  variation  again,  every  grad- 
uate receives  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Science. 

We  have  thus  reduced  our  degrees  to  one  in  each  of  our  colleges  giving 
four  years  of  training  above  an  equal  entrance  requirement.  Of  course  the 
College  of  Law  has  its  own  degree,  and,  when  the  College  of  Medicine  is 
finally  put  on  its  feet,  its  degree  will  be  different  again.  That  these  two 
degrees  are  regarded  as  of  equal  culture  value  by  the  faculty  of  the  Graduate 
School,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Bachelors  of  Science  are  equally  eligible 
with  Bachelors  of  Art  to  the  second  degree,  namely,  Master  of  Arts.  We  do 
not  confer  the  degree  "  Master  of  Science." 

2.  In  any  college  having  classical  and  literary  groups  of  study,  it  is  our 
opinion  that  the  degree  should  be  Bachelor  of  Arts,  while  in  a  college  of 
science  the  degree  should  be  Bachelor  of  Science. 

3.  In  this  University  it  has  uniformly  been  our  practice  to  require  Latin 
of  all  who  present  themselves  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Greek  is 
required  in  certain  groups  only.  Where  Greek  is  not  required,  an  equivalent 
amount  of  science  and  modern  language  must  be  offered. 

4.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.Sc.)  is  made  equal  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  That  is,  the  entrance  requirements  are  as  high  and  the 
work  in  the  University  as  severe  for  the  science  degree  as  for  the  degree  in 
arts.  Yet  I  think  it  is  still  felt  by  many  students,  and  some  of  the  faculty, 
that  the  arts  degree  is  higher  than  the  degree  in  science.  Many  young  men 
feel  that  the  arts  degree  implies  more  with  the  public  than  the  science 
degree.  Locally,  I  think  it  is  generally  conceded  that  it  requires  less 
hard  work  to  secure  our  arts  degree  in  certain  groups  than  the  degree  in 
science. 

5.  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  take  local  conditions  into  consideration  in 
determining  the  question  whether  there  shall  be  several  or  few  or  one  degree 
given  in  any  college.  It  is  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  make  the  title 
of  the  degree  (B.A.  or  B.Sc.)  indicate  precisely  the  shade  of  training  of  the 
bearer.  If  degrees  are  to  have  value  they  must  indicate  amount  of  training, 
amount  of  culture,  or  we  are  driven  to  the  absurd  alternative  of  having  a 
degree  for  not  only  each  group  of  studies  laid  down  in  our  calendars,  but 
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also  for  every  student  who  by  the  use  of  electives  has  changed  his  studies. 
The  latter  alternative  would  be  too  absurd  for  consideration. 

I  think  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  we  must  attempt  to  indicate 
simply  amount  of  training.  We  may,  as  in  this  University,  indicate  general 
trend  of  training  also,  as  we  do  by  the  two  degrees  which  we  confer.  How- 
ever, in  our  case  you  will  notice  that  these  two  degrees  to  which  I  have 
referred  are  in  separate  colleges,  each  controlled  by  its  own  faculty,  and  these 
degrees  are  conferred,  the  one  by  the  one  faculty,  and  the  other  by  the  other. 

I  trust  what  I  have  said  may  enable  you  to  understand  what  we  are 
attempting  to  do  here.  I  might  add  that  not  only  are  the  science  men  eligible 
to  the  second  degree  in  arts,  but  also  they  are  eligible  to  our  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy,  a  degree,  by  the  way,  which  we  are  very  chary  in  bestow- 
ing.    We  require  for  it  long  and  severe  study,  always  in  residence. 

President  Thos.  D.  Boyd,  Louisiana  State  University 

1.  No.  We  have  had  the  two  degrees  of  B.A.  and  B.S.  so  long  that  I 
think  it  would  lead  to  confusion  to  adopt  one  degree  at  this  time.  I  believe 
that  it  is  pretty  well  understood  that  the  B.A.  degree  stands  for  a  general 
culture  course  in  which  emphasis  has  been  put  upon  literary  subjects ;  and 
the  B.S.  degree  for  one  in  which  great  stress  has  been  laid  upon  scientific 
subjects. 

2.  If  only  one  degree  is  to  be  conferred,  it  should  be  the  B.A.  degree. 

3.  B.A.  'should  not  be  conferred  upon  a  student  who  has  not  studied 
Latin. 

4.  Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  general  culture,  I  think  the  B.S.  degree 
is  considered  inferior  to  the  B.A.  degree.  I  think,  however,  that  a  change  is 
taking  place  in  this. 

5.  In  my  judgment,  local  conditions  should  have  no  weight  whatever  in 
determining  whether  there  should  be  a  unification  or  a  multiplication  of 
degrees. 

Professor  Elmer  E.  Brown,  University  of  California 
Replying  to  your  communication,  I  would  say  that  my  view  of  the  ques- 
tion of  college  degrees  should  be  taken  as  representing  only  my  individual 
taste  or  preference  in  the  matter.    I  have  not  yet  seen  an  argument  on  either 
side  of  the  question  which  seems  to  me  at  all  conclusive. 

Personally,  I  think  that  the  practice  of  giving  more  than  one  degree,  as 
it  has  grown  up  in  this  country,  should  be  allowed  to  go  on.  I  think  more 
harm  than  good  will  come  from  the  attempt  to  brush  it  aside,  and  offer  the 
B.A.  degree  for  all  courses. 

You  ask  whether  the  degree  of  B.S.  is  generally  considered  inferior  to 
the  degree  of  B.A.  I  suppose  you  refer  to  common  opinion  outside  of  uni- 
versities, and  if  so,  I  would  answer  yes.  It  is  partly  for  this  reason,  no  doubt, 
that  if  only  one  degree  is  offered,  it  is  pretty  certain  to  be  that  of  A.B. 
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I  prefer  decidedly  to  have  the  6. A.  degree  stand  for  a  humanistic  course, 
including  both  Latin  and  Greek,  together  with  other  studies  —  history,  phi- 
losophy, mathematics,  natural  science,  etc. 

It  seems  to  me  that  local  conditions  should  not  be  decisive  in  such  a 
question  as  this.  University  education  ought,  of  all  things,  to  tend  away 
from  provincialism. 

I  am  well  aware  that  these  opinions  are  at  variance  with  a  strong  ten- 
dency in  certain  portions  of  our  educational  world.  This  tendency  toward  a 
unification  of  degrees  may  sweep  all  before  it.  If  so,  I  shall  doubtless  be 
able,  in  common  with  many  others,  to  fall  in  with  the  new  order  of  things ; 
for  the  question  does  not  seem  to  me  a  fundamental  one.  But  my  personal 
taste  and  preference  is  on  the  side  of  the  system  which  now  obtains  in  the 
University  of  California. 

President  John  L.  Buchanan,  University  of  Arkansas 

i .  I  think  not.  Different  courses  of  instruction  lead  to  general  culture. 
It  is  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  only  one  course  of  study,  that  only  certain 
subjects  can  constitute  a  course  of  study  leading  to  general  culture,  and 
therefore  to  the  Bachelor's  degree.  I  do  not  maintain  that  Latin  and  Greek 
should  be  required  in  a  B.A.  course.  But  that  degree  ought  not  to  be  con- 
ferred without  including  one  of  them  in  the  course  leading  to  it.  English, 
modern  languages,  the  moral  sciences,  including  philosophy,  psychology, 
logic,  ethics,  economics,  sociology,  etc.,  and  also  some  of  the  observational 
sciences,  lead  to  general  culture.  Yet  —  it  may  be  the  influence  of  tradition 
—  I  would  prefer  B.Ph.  or  B.S.  for  such  courses. 

2.  It  should  be  B.A. 

3.  Answered  in  the  first. 

4.  B.S.  is  not  unfrequently  considered  inferior  to  B.A.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  so  regard  it  here.  We  are  endeavoring  to  make  them  equal  in 
the  work  required  and  the  estimate  made  of  them.  I  understand  B.S.  is  not 
considered  inferior  to  B.A.  in  the  University  of  Virginia. 

5.  To  a  very  limited  extent,  if  any.  The  multiplication  of  degrees  I 
think  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  practicable.  Not  more  than  two  or  three 
undergraduate  degrees  ought  to  be  conferred.  As  you,  I  doubt  not,  are 
aware,  Cornell  University,  University  of  Indiana,  and  Leland  Stanford  are 
giving,  or  proposing  to  give,  B.A.  without  Latin  or  Greek.  The  progress  of 
educational  thought  may  lead  to  similar  action  on  the  part  of  other  institu- 
tions. But  I  am  persuaded  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  such  action,  if  it 
ever  does,  or  should,  come. 

President  W.  H.  Buckham,  University  of  Vermont 

We  are  here  not  reconciled  to  the  plan  of  giving  A.B.  indiscriminately 
to  all  completing  four- year  courses.    We  think  its  historical  character  should 
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be  maintained  as  a  guarantee  of  humanistic  culture.     But  the  trend  is  the 
other  way,  and  in  time  we  shall  doubtless  have  to  give  in. 

Professor  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Columbia  University 

i .  In  my  judgment  only  one  Bachelor's  degree  should  be  conferred  by 
American  colleges  upon  graduates  who  complete  a  course  of  instruction  of  a 
general-culture  character. 

2.  In  my  judgment  the  degree  conferred  should  be  the  degree  of  B.A. 

3.  I  do  not  believe  in  insisting  upon  a  knowledge  of  both  ancient  classical 
languages  for  general  culture ;  but  do  believe  that  a  study  of  Latin  must  be 
included  in  such  a  course  if  the  basis  for  general  culture  is  to  be  laid  in  the 
history  of  civilization. 

4.  The  degree  of  B.S.  is  generally  considered  inferior  to  the  degree  of 
B.A.,  and  the  degree  of  Ph.B  is  thought  nothing  of  at  all. 

5.  I  do  not  know  any  local  conditions  that  could  overcome  the  question 
of  principle  involved  in  arranging  these  degrees. 

Permit  me,  in  addition,  simply  to  add  a  paragraph. 

My  conception  of  the  B.A.  degree  is  that  it  has  stood  and  should  now 
stand  for  general  culture.  The  content  of  that  degree  has  changed  from 
time  to  time  and  will  always  change  as  the  conception  of  culture  changes. 
To  attempt  to  fasten  upon  the  degree  any  one  content  is  to  be  false  to  history 
and  to  the  fundamental  facts  in  educational  evolution. 

President  W.  A.  Candler,  Emory  College 
1..  No. 

2.  Yes. 

3.  No. 

4.  Yes. 

5.  No. 

Chancellor  James  R.  Day,  Syracuse  University 
(Answers  prepared  by  Professor  Small ey,  professor  of  Latin  in  Syracuse 
University,  with  whose  answers  Chancellor  Day  is  in  accord.) 

1.  The  courses  should  be  differentiated  and  lead  to  appropriate  degrees : 
just  as  we  confer  M.D.  for  the  professional  course  in  medicine,  not  LL.B., 
etc.,  because  the  difference  between  arts  and  science  is  quite  as  great.  A.B. 
means  something  definite  now.  If  given  for  all  courses  it  would  soon  mean 
nothing.  If  the  tendency  to  looseness  becomes  great,  we  may  have  to  name 
the  college  after  the  degree. 

2.  Probably  better  A.B.,  as  the  older  distinctive  college  degree. 

3.  Both  Greek  and  Latin  should  be  required  because  the  degree's  history 
means  culture  that  involves  familiarity  with  ancient  life,  especially  ihe  life  of 
those  nations  which  have  made  our  civilization  what  it  is,  but  can  only  come 
from  a  study  of  the  languages,  as  every  language  teacher  knows. 
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4.  It  is  different,  stands  for  less  culture  attainment  and  more  knowledge 
of  science.  From  the  culture  or  humanistic  standpoint  it  is  inferior,  i.  e.9 
B.S.  is  inferior  to  A.B.  From  the  standpoint  of  science,  it  is  superior.  Prob- 
ably on  the  whole  it  is  generally,  regarded  as  inferior. 

5.  I  do  not  think  so.  The  question  is  too  broad-reaching  and  involves 
principles  of  so  great  an  extent  that  local  conditions  can  hardly  change  it. 
Vice  can  never  be  virtue  whatever  its  environments. 

There  is  less  reason  for  the  degree  of  Ph.B.  than  of  A.B.  and  B.S.,  but 
even  that  has  a  place  and  meaning. 

President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Harvard  University 

1.  Yes,  provided  the  courses  be  about  equally  long  and  serious. 

2.  Yes. 

3.  Yes.     Harvard  College  says — No. 

4.  Yes. 

5.  Yes.     But  it  might  be  wise  to  do  neither. 

President  G.  A.  Gates,  Iowa  University 

1.  Indifferent.     We  give  two  :  Ph.B.  and  A.B. 

2.  (Not  answered.) 

3.  The  A.B.  degree  should  never  be  conferred  upon  one  that  has  not 
studied  both  Latin  and  Greek. 

4.  I  think  so.     Yes.     I'm  sure  of  it.     It  ought  to  be. 

5.  Probably.     But  it  is  easy  to  err  in  this  regard. 

The  above,  in  this  form,  seems  dogmatic  ;  it  is  only  meant  to  be  brief  and 
to  answer  the  questions  from  only  one  man's  point  of  view. 

President  Frank  P.  Graves,  University  of  Washington 

1.  Yes. 

2.  Yes. 

3.  Yes. 

4.  Yes,  but  not  as  much  so  as  formerly. 

5.  Yes. 

President  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  Yale  University 

1.  Our  own  plan,  which  has  proved  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  is  to  give 
two  Bachelor's  degrees  for  general  culture  :  the  B.A.,  implying  a  knowledge 
of  Latin  and  Greek  ;  and  the  Ph.B.,  for  courses  without  Greek  or  any  consid- 
erable amount  of  Latin. 

2.  As  the  B.A.  traditionally  implies  the  possession  of  classical  knowledge, 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  should  not  be  conferred  for  purely  scientific  courses,  at 
least,  without  much  conference  on  the  part  of  the  different  universities. 

The  answer  to  your  other  questions,  as  far  as  I  can  give  it,  seems  to 
include  itself  in  these  two.     I  regret  very  much  not  to  be  able  to  say  anything 
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more  definite,  but  have  simply  given  the  ideas  as  they  present  themselves 
here. 

Professor  Paul  H.  Hanus,  Harvard  University 

1.  Yes  :  The  Bachelor's  degree  should  stand  for  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  a  substantial  college  course  in  studies  pursued  for  general  culture. 

2.  If  any  of  the  existing  degrees  were  retained  I  should  say  it  ought  to  be 
the  B.A.  degree.  But  it  seems  to  me  there  are  good  reasons  for  discarding 
all  the  contemporary  Bachelor's  degrees  and  substituting  for  them  B.A.S. 
(Bachelor  of  Academic  Studies). 

3.  The  B.A.  degree  has  been  conferred  at  this  University,  for  years,  on 
men  who  have  studied  neither  Latin  nor  Greek  in  college,  but  all  such  men 
must  have  had  the  preparatory  Latin,  at  least.  They  need  not  have  had  the 
preparatory  Greek.  I  think  it  is  generally  admitted  that  no  harm  has  been 
done  either  to  scholarship  or  to  the  University  by  this  practice.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Harvard  B.A.  never  stood  for  as  much  solid 
work  as  it  does  today,  and  never  was  more  valued  than  it  is  today. 

4.  The  B.S.  degree  is  usually  considered  inferior  to  the  B.A.  degree,  and 
often  it  is  really  inferior.  The  inferiority  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  courses  leading  to  the  B.S.  degree  are  nearly  always 
inferior  to  the  requirements  for  admission  to  B.A.  courses,  the  difference 
being  about  as  much  as  is  represented  by  a  year's  study,  and  also  to  the  fact 
that  the  instruction  both  in  quantity  and  quality  in  scientific  courses  has  been, 
until  recently,  and  too  often  still  is,  inferior  to  the  instruction  given  in  the 
classical  and  semi-classical  courses. 

5.  Undoubtedly  they  should,  temporarily.  But  "local  conditions"  can 
be  changed  gradually. 

P.  S. — I  need  hardly  add  to  3  that  I  think  the  Bachelor's  degree  (B.A.  if 
we  retain  that  degree,  and  I  see  no  disposition  to  do  away  with  it)  should  be 
given  at  the  end  of  any  good  college  course  whether  a  man  has  ever  studied 
Latin  or  Greek,  or  not. 

President  George  Harris,  Amherst  College 
Your  questions'are  important  and  to  be  answered  properly  require  more 

explanations  than  I  can  give  in  a  letter. 

In  general,  I  think  that  other  courses  are,  or  may  be  made,  of  equal  value 

with  the  classical,  and  that  the  degrees  given  should  signify  that. 

Provost  Charles  C.  Harrison,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
It  is  my  opinion  that  no  other  degree  than  B.A.  should  be  conferred  upon 
those  graduating  from  general  culture  courses,  but  that  until  some  radical 
change  is  made  in  regard  to  the  position  of  classical  studies,  Latin  and  Greek 
should  be  essential  to  such  a  degree.  From  a  general  culture  point,  B.S.  is 
necessarily  inferior  to  A.B.,  and  will  be  until  scientific  studies  are  so  pursued 
and  so  connected  with  liberal  studies,  as  to  guarantee  an  equivalent  literary 
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and  aesthetic  training.  That  their  equivalency  in  "  mental  culture "  is,  or 
may  be,  a  fact,  I  do  not  dispute,  nor  that  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  A.B.  is 
inferior  to  B.S.  The  relative  superiority  depends  upon  the  standpoint,  or  the 
purpose  in  view.  Such  a  degree  as  B.S.  is  essential  in  these  days.  Only  let 
the  courses  leading  to  it  be  so  complete  and  so  thorough  as  to  ensure  the 
respect  of  educated  men  in  general.  The  multiplication  of  degrees  is  to  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible.  It  should  only  occur  in  institutions  which  can 
really  and  fully  furnish  courses  so  radically  distinct  as  to  absolutely  require 
specific  marking  in  their  graduates. 

President  Geo.  A.  Hunter,  Delaware  College 

1.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  well  to  keep  the  two  Bachelor's  degrees,  B.A.  and 
B.S.,  but  further  multiplication  should  be  avoided.  Instead  of  B.C.E.,  etc., 
the  degree  should  be  B.  S.,  it  seems  to  me,  with  the  added  phrase  in  Civil 
Engineering,  or  other  subject,  if  it  should  be  desirable  to  indicate  the  direc- 
tion of  the  graduate's  training. 

2.  If  only  one  degree  is  conferred  it  should  be  the  B.  A.  degree,  as  the 
oldest,  historically. 

3.  I  think  the  B.A.  degree  should  be  conferred  upon  such  only  as  have 
studied  either  both  Latin  and  Greek  or  Latin. 

4.  It  should  not  be  so  considered. 

5.  No. 

Professor  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  University  of  Michigan 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  nth  inst.,  and  hasten  to  express  my 
views  upon  the  various  questions  propounded.  If  we  could  go  back  fifty 
years  or  so  to  the  time  when  the  Bachelor's  degree  began  in  this  country,  I 
am  disposed  to  think  that  it  would  be  best  to  have  one  Bachelor's  degree 
offered  by  the  schools  of  general  education.  If  this  were  to  be  done,  of  course 
the  degree  selected  should  be  the  B.A.  degree,  for  reasons  that  are,  I  take 
it,  too  obvious  to  need  formal  statement.  Whether  it  is  now  possible  to  go 
back  as  stated  above,  is  in  my  view  a  very  doubtful  question.  To  be  more 
definite,  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  done,  taking  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  country  together.  We  have,  I  think,  moved  too  far  in  the  line  of  dif- 
ferentiation to  enable  us  now  to  turn  back  the  hand  upon  the  dial  plate.  It 
is  not  at  all  improbable,  but  the  contrary,  that  particular  institutions  here  and 
there  that  have  been  giving  more  than  one  degree,  may  be  able  to  retrace 
their  steps,  and  it  may  be  advantageous  for  them  to  do  so.  The  opinion  that 
I  wish  to  express  is  that  a  general  movement  with  that  end  in  view  would,  in 
my  opinion,  not  be  crowned  with  success.  As  to  whether  the  degree  of  B.S. 
is  generally  considered  inferior  to  the  degree  of  B.A.,  I  should  be  disposed 
to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  There  are  probably  men  here  and  there,  as  men 
who  have  taken  the  degree,  or  are  especially  interested  in  it,  who  would  not 
be  willing  to  exchange  it  for  the  older  degree,  but,  in  my  view,  taking  the 
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country  together,  the  B.S.  degree  has  not  yet  been  put  upon  a  level  with  the 
B.A.  degree  in  the  popular  estimation. 

To  your  question  whether  local  conditions  should  have  weight  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  question  of  unification  or  multiplication  of  degrees,  I  will  say 
that  I  see  no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  very  proper  to  accord  such  weight  to 
them.  This  assumes,  of  course,  that  there  will  continue  to  be  more  than  one 
degree,  which  is  the  opinion  I  have  expressed  above.  At  the  same  time,  I  wish 
to  say  very  emphatically  that  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  undue  multiplication  of 
degrees.  I  think  some  institutions  have  gone  to  an  absurd  extent  in  that 
direction.  If  I  belonged  to  an  institution  that  was  now  giving  but  one  degree, 
and  that  the  B.A.  degree,  I  should,  as  a  matter  of  general  policy,  oppose 
differentiation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  belonged  to  an  institution  that  gave 
two  or  more  degrees  where  it  was  possible,  without  serious  friction,  to  return 
to  the  one  degree,  I  should,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  probably  favor  that  course. 

Here  at  Michigan  we  give  four  Bachelor's  degrees,  and  I  do  not  see  that  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  reduce  the  number  ;  certainly  I  should  be  opposed  to  increas- 
ing it.  Taking  our  conditions  all  into  the  account,  I  think  it  would  be  belter 
for  us  to  have  only  three  degrees,  the  B.A.,  the  B.S.,  and  the  Ph.B  degrees. 
At  the  same  time  I  have  no  idea  that  a  proposition  to  cut  off  the  B.L. 
could  be  carried  through  our  faculty.  We  discussed  the  subject  here 
quite  fully  a  few  years  ago,  and  I  think  generally  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  could  do  nothing.  I  may  add  that  the  question  is  seriously  embar- 
rassed by  the  Greek  issue.  We  give  the  B.A.  degree  only  to  students  who  have 
taken  Greek.  If  this  impediment  were  out  of  the  way,  it  might  be  possible 
for  us  to  simplify  matters.  Some  of  our  men,  I  will  add,  who  are  strong 
believers  in  unity,  greatly  favor  what  they  call  a  "  University  Degree,"  that  is, 
one  degree  for  any  and  all  purposes.  No  doubt  much  can  be  said  in  favor  of 
such  a  proposition  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  but,  as  I  have  said  before, 
it  seems  to  me  at  present  impracticable.  We  have,  I  think,  made  too  much 
educational  history  that  will  have  to  be  unmade,  in  a  sense,  to  enable  us  to 
bring  that  about. 

President  Wm.  DeW.  Hyde,  Bowdoin  College 
i .  Yes.     Though  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have  three. 

2.  Yes;   B.A. 

3.  Yes,  without  Greek ;  but  not  without  either  Greek  or  Latin. 

4.  Yes. 

5.  No. 

President  R.  H.  Jesse,  University  of  Missouri 

1.  Yes. 

2.  Yes. 

3.  Yes. 

4.  I  think  not. 

5.  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should. 
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(President  Jesse  adds  that  the  University  of  Missouri  will  sooner  or  later 
adopt  his  notions  about  degrees.) 

President  David  S.  Jordan,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University 
i.  It  is  best  that  a  single  degree  should  be  conferred  upon  graduates  in 
courses  of  general  culture. 

2.  The  B.A.  should  be  the  only  recognized  degree  for  such  graduates. 

3.  So  long  as  the  courses  are  of  equal  value  and  requirements,  it  is  a 
matter  of  trifling  consequence  whether  Latin  or  Greek,  or  some  other  language 
has  been  made  the  vehicle  of  culture. 

4.  In  the  transition  state  of  the  university,  the  degree  of  B.S.  was  dis- 
tinctly inferior  to  that  of  the  B.  A.  Now  that  this  is  no  longer  the  case  in  the 
various  institutions,  there  are  no  reasons  for  continuing  the  separate  degree. 

5.  Local  conditions  should  have  weight  in  deciding  whether  it  is  wise 
for  the  college  to  adopt  any  recognized  form.  Some  institutions  are  in  a 
position  which  makes  leadership  easy  and  safe.  Others  are  dependent  upon 
environment,  and  all  institutions  must  recognize  that  many  reforms,  impos- 
sible at  present,  are  necessary  in  the  future.  One  of  these,  I  feel  perfectly 
sure,  is  the  ultimate  abolition  of  the  whole  system  of  degrees,  but  this  is  not 
the  time  for  any  one  institution  to  undertake  the  task. 

I  have  not  kept  track  of  the  publications  on  this  subject.  Dr.  Schurman , 
of  Cornell,  has  a  strong  defense  of  Cornell  in  adopting  the  single  degree. 
Institutions  which  have  made  the  change  lose  interest  in  any  other  point  of 
view. 

Chancellor  J.  H.  Kirkland,  Vanderbilt  University 

In  reply  to  your  circular  letter  of  September  11,  I  beg  to  say  that  in  my 
opinion  local  conditions  have  some  weight  in  determining  the  question  of  college 
degrees.  There  is  some  advantage  in  the  unification  of  degrees.  The  argu- 
ment for  this,  theoretically,  is  a  good  one.  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  look 
with  disfavor  on  the  extension  of  this  idea  in  the  South.  Pupils  who  enter 
college  in  the  South  have  generally  had  very  little  training  outside  the  work 
in  Latin  and  Greek.  I  feel,  therefore,  that  if  we  admit  students  to  the  fresh- 
man class  as  candidates  for  B.A.  without  Latin  and  without  Greek,  we  shall 
fill  our  freshman  classes  with  a  large  amount  of  improper  material.  With 
well-equipped  schools  able  to  give  instruction  in  history  and  in  science,  and 
with  strong  requirements  for  admission,  and  ample  substitutes  for  Latin  and 
Greek,  I  think  the  danger  would  not  be  so  great.  Taking  our  country  as  a 
whole,  I  am  inclined  not  to  regard  with  favor  the  idea  of  unifying  our  college 
degrees  at  present. 

President  George  E.  MacLean,  University  of  Iowa 
There  is  no  time  to  reply  but  briefly  to  your  inquiries  of  September  1 1 . 
1.  I  am  in  favor  of  having  a  degree  approximate  a  certificate  of  attain- 
ment ;  therefore  more  than  one  Bachelor's  degree  should  be  given. 
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2.  The  B.A.  degree  should  be  kept  to  its  historic  American  sense,  and 
require  at  least  a  minimum  of  discipline  in  the  humanities,  including  Latin, 
and,  if  possible,  Greek. 

3-  No. 

4.  I  doubt  if  the  B.S.  is  generally  considered  inferior,  although  it  is 
among  the  old-fashioned  college  men. 

5.  The  standard  should  be?that  of  the  republic  of  letters  rather  than  the 
provincial  one  of  the  locality. 

President  W.  Merrifield,  University  of  North  Dakota 

1.  I  believe  so. 

2.  Yes. 

3.  Yes.     We  confer  it  on  such. 

4.  I  believe  so. 

5.  No. 

President  Cyrus  Northrop,  University  of  Minnesota 
In  answer  to  your  letter  of  September  11,  I  will  say  that  I  am  not  as 
particular  about  degrees  as  some  are,  but  I  like  to  have  a  degree  indicating 
somewhat  clearly  what  it  represents.  I  like  to  have  B.A.  stand  for  the 
classical  course.  B.S.  I  regard  as  an  excellent  degree.  It  represents  a  very 
strong  course  with  us,  not  inferior  to  the  classical  if  alFthe  Latin  is  taken  as 
it  usually  is  by  our  scientific  students. 

I  would  not  confer  the  B.A.  degree  on  a  person  who  had  not  had  Greek 
and  Latin.  I  am  willing  to  have  local  conditions  govern,  subject  to  the  gen- 
eral principle  of  guarding  properly  B.A.  and  B.S. 

President  James  K.  Powers,  University  of  Alabama 
I  think  that  universities  should  confer  two  Bachelor's  degrees.  This 
seems  to  me  in  consonance  with  the  scope  of  such  institutions.  These  should 
be  the  B.A.  and  the  B.S.,  in  my  opinion.  While  two  Bachelor's  degrees 
represent  the  same  amount  of  culture,  similar  in  nature,  it  seems  that  the 
lines  between  these  are  sufficiently  clearly  drawn  to  justify  different  degrees. 

2.  If  but  one  degree  is  conferred,  by  all  means  that  should  be,  I  think, 
the  B.A. 

3.  I  do  not  think  I  would  like  to  make  so  strong  a  statement  as  the  first 
part  of  the  question.  Yet  such  is  the  rule  in  this  institution,  and  for  the 
present  at  least  I  cordially  concur  in  its  wisdom.  I  would  be  strongly 
opposed  to  any  change  that  would  confer  this  degree  without  Latin  or  Greek. 
If  one  of  these  subjects  were  excluded  from  the  requirements,  I  should  insist 
on  more  extensive  work  in  the  other.  I  cannot  see  how  anyone  without  one  or 
the  other  of  these  languages  could  have  culture  enough  and  of  proper  char- 
acter to  justify  the  conferring  of  this  degree.  To  confer  it  without  either 
would  be  going  too  far  away  from  landmarks.  I  would  greatly  prefer  to  see 
the  degree  abolished. 
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4.  In  culture,  as  in  power,  the  degree  of  B.S.  is  considerably  lower  here 
than  the  8.A.  I  think  it  is  so  generally,  at  least  among  institutions  in  the 
South,  with  which  I  am  most  familiar.  With  us  it  has  been  a  study  to  deter- 
mine how  we  could  best  equalize  the  requirements,  or  even  approach  equality. 
One  step  in  this  direction  is  in  requiring  more  mathematics  for  the  B.S.  than 
for  the  B.A. 

5.  I  think  the  extent  to  which  local  conditions  should  control  in  the  matter 
of  degrees  should  be  circumscribed.  In  the  main,  there  should  be  coopera- 
tion and  uniformity  in  the  entire  matter,  leaving  only  the  details  to  be  subject 
to  local  modifications. 

President  Jerome  H.  Raymond,  West  Virginia  University 

1.  I  believe  that  only  one  degree  ought  to  be  given  by  American  Univer- 
sities to  graduates  who  complete  courses  of  instruction  that  lead  to  general 
culture.  My  reason  for  this  belief  is  that  it  is  impossible  adequately  to 
define  by  any  degree  the  character  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  the 
student  for  the  degree,  and  I  believe  where  it  is  impossible  to  do  this  accu- 
rately, it  is  foolish  and  misleading  to  attempt  to  do  it  partially.  Moreover, 
the  conferring  of  different  Bachelor's  degrees  makes  some  students  arrogant 
and  is  humiliating  to  others,  because  wherever  there  is  a  diversity  of  degrees, 
one  or  two  will  be  considered  more  dignified  than  the  others.  I  have 
observed  this  state  of  affairs  in  all  six  of  the  universities  with  which  I  have 
been  connected  where  different  Bachelor's  degrees  have  been  granted,  and 
the  gratifying  absence  of  it  in  one  university  that  I  have  been  connected  with 
which  gave  only  one  Bachelor's  degree  for  all  courses. 

2.  I  believe  emphatically  that  the  only  degree  which  ought  to  be  given  is 
the  B.A.  degree.  This  is  the  degree  that  is  given  now  by  all  the  institutions 
that  give  only  one  Bachelor's  degree  —  Harvard,  Cornell,  Indiana,  Leland 
Stanford,  Johns  Hopkins,  West  Virginia,  and  others.  The  fact  that  these 
universities  confer  this  degree  upon  all  graduates  who  complete  general  cul- 
ture courses  is  perhaps  the  strongest  argument  in  its  favor.  Another  argu- 
ment is,  however,  that  the  B.A.  is  the  degree  most  students  want.  It  is  the 
old  established  degree,  and  the  degree  that  has  the  most  commercial  value. 
I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  made  the  universal  Bachelor's  degree. 

3.  I  cannot  understand  why  the  B.A.  degree  should  not  be  conferred 
upon  students  who  have  not  studied  both  Latin  and  Greek,  or  either  of  these 
languages.  A  number  of  the  best  institutions  in  our  country  now  give  the 
degree  of  B.A.  to  students  who  have  not  studied  these  languages,  provided 
they  have  done  enough  work  in  other  lines.  Among  these  institutions  may  be 
named  Leland  Stanford,  Cornell,  Indiana,  Harvard,  and  West  Virginia  uni- 
versities. There  is  nothing  in  the  degree  of  B.A.  that  indicates  Latin  and 
Greek.  It  is  true  that  a  good  many  colleges  reserve  this  degree  at  present 
for  those  who  have  a  smattering  of  one  or  both  of  these  languages,  but  this 
is  simply  a  survival  into  modern  times  of  the  mediaeval  custom,  and  we  must 
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remember  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  natural  sciences,  history,  economics, 
sociology,  and  the  modern  languages  were  not  thought  of  as  a  part  of  a  lib- 
eral education.  Today  we  do  regard  these  and  other  comparatively  new  sub- 
jects as  equally  important  as  Latin  and  Greek.  Why,  then,  should  we  not 
recognize  their  importance  by  permitting  students  to  study  them  if  they 
desire,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  Latin  and  Greek  if  need  be  ?  And  if  we 
permit  them  to  study  them,  why  should  we  not  recognize  good  work  in  these 
subjects  by  conferring  upon  students  who  have  completed  this  line  of  work 
and  omitted  Latin  and  Greek,  the  most  dignified  and  valuable  of  the  Bache- 
lor's degrees?  It  is  folly  for  us  any  longer  to  pretend  that  Latin  and  Greek 
are  in  themselves  superior  to  other  more  modern  subjects  of  study,  and  yet 
by  conferring  the  most  honorable  degree  exclusively  upon  those  who  have 
studied  a  little  Latin  and  Greek,  we  perpetuate  the  old  pretense  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  dead  languages. 

4.  The  degree  of  B.S.,  I  think,  is  generally  considered  inferior  to  the 
degree  of  A.B.  I  have  been  connected,  as  a  student  and  a  teacher,  with 
seven  universities,  and  in  every  one  of  them  the  general  feeling  was  that  the 
B.S.  degree  is  distinctly  inferior  to  the  B.A.  degree.  1  well  remember  the 
feeling  of  calm  superiority  which  possessed  me  and  other  B.A.  students  when 
I  was  an  undergraduate.  We  regarded  ourselves  as  of  quite  superior  clay, 
and  there  was  almost  a  standing  feud  between  us  and  the  B.S.  students,  and 
I  am  still  inclined  to  think  there  was  a  basis  for  the  feeling,  for,  in  order  to 
secure  the  degree  of  B.A.,  decidedly  more  work  was  required.  This  is  still 
the  case  in  many  institutions.  Indeed,  in  one  college  I  know  of,  the  degree 
of  B.S.  is  given  a  year  before  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  so,  if  a  student  wants 
B.A.,  he  has  to  work  a  year  longer  than  for  the  B.S. 

5.  I  do  not  see  why  local  conditions  should  have  weight  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  question  whether  there  should  be  a  unification  or  a  multiplication 
of  degrees.  Of  course,  local  conditions  will  have  an  influence  in  determin- 
ing this  question,  because  in  most  college  communities  there  are  many  men 
whose  opinions  are  fixed,  and  who  are  influenced  more  by  feeling  and  preju- 
dice than  they  are  by  reason.  "  It  is  hard  to  teach  old  dogs  new  tricks,*'  and 
I  suppose  that  the  educational  world  will  have  to  wait  for  some  of  the  older 
men  to  drop  out  of  the  university  world  before  the  change  can  come.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  the  change  has  come  and  is  coming  rapidly.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  considered  an  enemy  of  Latin  and  Greek.  I  believe  they  are  valuable 
studies,  but  it  seems  to  me  folly  to  compel  any  student  to  take  these  studies 
in  order  to  secure  the  coveted  degree  of  B.A.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  do 
not  do  it  here  now,  though  we  have  done  so  up  to  this  summer.  Our  last 
catalogue  is  constructed  upon  the  old  lines.  We  are  now  out  of  the  woods, 
however,  and  hereafter  will  give  the  degree  of  B.A.  to  any  student  who  has 
satisfied  all  entrance  requirements,  and  has  completed  forty-two  full  college 
courses,  of  which  nine  courses  and  a  thesis  are  in  some  one  department 
of  study,  selected   by  the  student  as  his  major  subject  or  specialty.     The 
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professor  in  charge  of  the  student's  major  study  acts  as  the  student's  advisor 
and  may  require  the  student  to  complete  nine  courses  in  his  major  subject, 
and  certain  other  courses  (not  to  exceed  six)  which  the  major  professor  may 
consider  desirable  collateral  work.  These  latter  courses  make  up  the  stu- 
dent's minor  work.  Aside  from  these  major  and  minor  studies,  a  student 
may  freely  choose  any  work  offered  in  the  university  for  which  his  previous 
studies  have  prepared  him.  This  system  we  feel  is  infinitely  superior  to  the 
old  system.  Perhaps  I  should  say  that  a  course  means  the  amount  of  work 
done  by  a  class  meeting  five  times  a  quarter  (twelve  weeks.) 

It  occurs  to  me  that  you  may  possibly  be  interested  in  our  conditions  of 
admission.  They  are  somewhat  different  from  the  conditions  of  admission 
which  prevail  in  most  universities,  inasmuch  as  no  subject  is  absolutely 
required,  though  you  will  see  that  the  amount  of  work  that  is  required  is 
greater  than  that  which  is  required  in  many  colleges  and  universities.  I 
inclose  a  printed  statement  of  our  conditions  of  admission.  They  are  more 
nearly  like  the  conditions  of  admission  to  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University 
than  any  other.  I  am  personally  very  strongly  in  favor  of  the  system  we 
have  here,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  almost  every  member  of  the  faculty. 

Professor  R.  N.  Roark,  State  College  of  Kentucky 

Your  letter  to  President  Patterson  was  handed  me  for  answer.  Replying 
I  shall  give  the  opinions  of  both  Professor  Neville,  our  Dean  of  the  Classical 
Course,  and  myself. 

Professor  Neville  is  in  favor  of  only  one  degree,  and  thinks  that  should 
be  the  B.A.  He  also  thinks  that  the  B.A.  is  esteemed,  generally,  above  the 
B.S.  He  thinks  the  B.A.  should  not  be  conferred  unless  the  cadidate  has  had 
Latin,  and  that  he  also  should  have  either  Greek  or  the  two  leading  modern 
languages. 

He  thinks  local  conditions  should  not  weigh  in  the  matter  of  degrees. 
Personally  I  think  the  two  degrees  should  stand  of  equal  value,  but  in  order 
to  make  them  so  the  B.S.  courses,  as  now  planned,  are  not  sufficient ;  they 
should  Tiave  more  culture  work  in  them.  On  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
points  I  agree  with  Professor  Neville. 

President  J.  G.  Schurman,  Cornell  University 

1.  Only  one  Bachelor's  degree  is  to  be  conferred  by  Cornell  hereafter 
upon  graduates  completing  general  culture  courses. 

2.  That  degree  is  to  be  B.A. 

3.  It  may  occasionally  be  conferred  upon  one  who  has  not  studied  either 
Latin  or  Greek. 

4.  The  B.S.  degree  has  been  throughout  the  country  commonly  given 
upon  the  completion  of  courses  of  less  advanced  character  than  those 
required  for  the  B.A.  degree,  and  consequently  has  a  somewhat  lower  repu- 
tation.    At  Cornell,  however,  before  its  consolidation  with  the  B.A.,  it  had 
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been  raised  to  equal  difficulty  and  dignity  with  the  B.A.,  and  was  not   here 
considered  an  inferior  degree. 

5.  I  am  not  certain  exactly  what  is  meant  by  "local  conditions;"  but  if 
you  mean  such  local  conditions  as  a  difference  in  difficulty  of  entrance 
requirements  for  the  various  degrees,  it  would  have  a  weight  in  the  determi- 
nation as  to  unification  or  multiplication  of  degrees. 

President  S.  H.  Snow,  University  of  Kansas 

1.  I  think  so. 

2.  B.A. 

3.  I  should  say  that  Latin  should  be  required  and  not  both  Latin  and 
Greek. 

4.  I  think  so. 

5.  (Not  answered). 

President  Joseph  Swain,  Indiana  University 

1 .  I  believe  that  the  only  one  Bachelor's  degree  should  be  conferred  by 
American  universities  on  graduates  completing  courses  of  instruction  that 
lead  to  general  culture.  Indiana  University  has  given  but  one  degree  for 
several  years..  It  has  had  a  good  influence  in  unifying  the  work  and  making 
all  courses  of  equal  value. 

2.  B.A.  seems  to  be  the  natural  degree. 

3.  I  should  not  be  in  favor  of  conferring  the  B.A.  degree  on  students  who 
have  not  taken  the  minimum  course  in  foreign  languages.  In  Indiana  Univer- 
sity we  allow  students  to  take  for  this  required  language  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
and  German. 

4.  I  think  the  degree  of  B.S.  is  generally  considered  inferior  to  the  B.A. 
degree. 

5.  Local  conditions  should  be  considered,  and  those  conditions  shaped,  it 
seems  to  me,  toward  the  end  of  one  degree,  which  shall  ultimately  be  given. 

President  Charles  F.  Thwing,  Western  Reserve  University 

1.  The  reasons  for  and  against  the  giving  of  one  Bachelor's  degree  for 
students  of  all  courses  seem  to  me  to  be  pretty  evenly  balanced.  The  prin- 
ciples lying  at  the  base  of  each  side  are  these :  In  favor  of  one  degree :  the 
Bachelor  degree  represents  power  and  culture,  however  secured.  Against  the 
giving  of  one  degree :  the  content  of  studies  is  of  equal  value ;  the  culture 
and  power  secured  by  scientific  studies  are  somewhat  unlike  those  secured  by 
literary  studies;  as  civilization  advances  differentiation  occurs.  Therefore 
degrees  should  indicate  the  kind  of  training  that  lies  behind. 

2.  By  all  means. 

3.  The  answer  to  this  question  depends,  it  seems  to  me,  upon  the  answer 
made  to  the  first  question. 

4.  It  is. 

5.  Yes,  but  it  is  a  question  of  degree. 
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President  W.  L.  Wilson,  Washington  and  Lee  University 

1.  Yes. 

2.  Yes. 

3.  Latin  or  Greek. 

4.  Generally  so  considered  for  general  culture,  but  not  as  much  as  in 
years  past     Much  depends  on  the  college  and  its  required  courses. 

5.  Such  conditions  are  to  be  considered ;  but  multiplication  of  degrees 
should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible. 

President  F.  C.  Woodward,  South  Carolina  College 

1.  I  think  not. 

2.  Yes. 

3.  Yes. 

4.  Yes. 

5.  I  think  there  should  be  uniformity. 

[The  limitations  of  space  make  it  possible  to  print  here  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  discussions  of  the  meeting.  These  discussions  will  appear  in 
full  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association,  edited  by  the  secretary,  J.  H. 
Kirkland. — Editor  School  Review. 
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It  is  inspiring  to  those  in  this  country  who  are  endeavoring  to 
establish  departments  of  education  in  our  universities  to  notice  that  at 
the  recent  Head  Masters'  Conference  at  the  College  of  Preceptors  in 
England  the  following  resolution  was  carried  with  only  two  dissentients. 
Dr.  Rendall  moved : 

"  That  this  Conference  heartily  sympathizes  with  the  establishment  of 
professorships,  lectureships,  and  other  University  or  Collegiate  agencies  for 
the  training  of  secondary-school  teachers,  and  presses  upon  all  those  prepar- 
ing for  the  profession  the  importance  of  systematic  training  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  education." 

It  was  emphasized  that  there  was  need  of  some  definite,  thorough, 
and  effectively  organized  effort  in  the  universities  and  this  must  be 
carried  out  by  men  of  experience,  weight,  light,  leading,  and  genius 
and  not  allow  this  department  as  hitherto  to  be  a  mere  appendage,  a 
little  excrescence  of  some  of  the  older  universities.  Rev.  A.  W. 
Upcott  of  Canterbury  in  supporting  the  resolution  said  that  all  engaged 
in  education  were  absolutely  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  training  in 
connection  with  the  teaching  given  to  young  pupils. 

In  South  Australia  the  university  is  preparing  to  train  teachers  in  a 
department  of  education  and  offers  to  educate  the  teachers  of  the  state 
schools  free  of  cost.  The  principles  and  the  history  of  education  will 
be  added  to  the  curriculum  of  the  university  and  to  those  who  have 
taken  a  degree  in  arts  or  science,  have  passed  an  examination  in  the 
department  of  education,  and  have  spent  a  specified  time  under  adequate 
supervision  in  a  recognized  school,  diplomas  will  be  given,  which  will 
entitle  them  to  teach  for  life — as  long  as  they  are  deemed  efficient — 
in  the  state  schools. 

The  organization  of  secondary  education  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries  presents  some  interesting  ideas  to  the  American  educator. 
There  are  state  leaving  examinations  —  two  in  Denmark  and  Norway 
passed  at  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  sixteen  or  fifteen  respectively,  but 
only  one  in  Sweden  and  Finland  passed  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  It  is 
not  every  school  that  is  permitted  to  hold  this  examination,  and  such 
permission,  granted  only  on  certain  specified  conditions,  constitutes 
state  recognition  and  means  state  aid.  The  schools  then  are  registered 
and  examined  and  there  are  but  few  restrictions  upon  teachers.     This 
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registration  has  had  an  enormous  influence  upon  the  prosperity  of 
efficient  private  schools  and  in  Finland  nearly  all  the  secondary 
schools  are  in  private  hands  and  are  largely  helped  by  the  state.  In 
Sweden  since  1896  as  many  as  ninety-one  private  girls'  schools  have 
received  nearly  200,000  kr.  a  year  from  the  state. 

A  very  interesting  contribution  to  the  much  discussed  subject  of 
technical  and  commercial  education  was  furnished  by  Sir  Andrew 
Noble,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  great  Elswick  engineering  works 
where  are  employed  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  men.  In  an 
address  at  the  opening  of  the  City  and  Guilds  Central  Technical 
College  he  said:  "Technical  education  is  often  begun  too  early  in 
life  —  that  is,  it  is  substituted  for  a  general  education,  and  a  boy 
attempts  to  put  his  knowledge  to  practical  use  before  he  has  learnt 
how  to  learn."  When  asked  what  education  he  would  recommend  for 
a  lad  entering  Elswick,  he  said  :  "  Send  your  boy  to  as  good  a  school 
as  you  can ;  keep  him  there  as  long  as  you  can ;  do  not  curtail  his 
time  of  schooling ;  do  not  stunt  his  early  intellectual  growth  by  narrow- 
ing it  down  to  any  special  study.  Science,  mechanical  drawing,  and 
such  like  are,  no  doubt,  very  useful ;  but  we  would  rather  that  a  boy 
came  to  us  blankly  ignorant  of  both,  so  long  as  he  had  had  a  good 
general  education,  had  been  taught,  and  had  ability  to  think  and  to 
concentrate  his  attention  on  any  subject  brought  to  his  notice." 

The  president  of  the  Association  of  Secondary  Teachers  of  Scot- 
land in  his  address  at  the  recent  meeting  introduced  some  interesting 
statistics  in  connection  with  the  movement  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  secondary  schools  of  that  country.  He  says  that  last  year  there 
were  eighty-one  secondary  schools  from  which  pupils  were  presented 
at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examinations.  This  gives  for  a  population 
of  4,500,000  one  such  school  to  every  55,00c  of  the  population,  and, 
taking  the  scholars  at  about  15,000,  somewhat  less  than  200  pupils  to 
each  school.  In  France  with  a  population  of  38,000,000  there  are 
409  secondary  schools,  with  99,000  pupils,  i.  e.9  a  school  to  every 
93,000  of  the  population,  each  with  240  pupils.  In  Prussia  with  a 
population  of  32,000,000  there  are  569  secondary  schools  with  159,000 
pupils,  i.  e.y  a  school  to  every  56,000  of  population,  each  with  280 
pupils.  These  figures  are  interesting  and  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  loyal  Scotch  that  in  number  of  schools  they  are  not  behind  their 
continental  neighbors. 

Geo.  H.  Locke 

The  University  of  Chicago 
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NOTES 


The  Department  of  Superintendence  will  meet  in  Chicago  February  27, 
28,  and  March  1.  Preliminary  programs  for  advance  issue  are  now  in  press. 
The  usual  rate  of  one  and  one  third  fare  has  been  secured  from  all  passenger 
associations  in  the  United  States.  Headquarters  of  the  Department  will  be 
at  the  Auditorium  Hotel,  and  meetings  will  be  held  in  Studebaker  Hall. 

Henry  Barnard. — On  January  24  this  Nestor  of  American  educationists 
celebrated  his  eighty-ninth  birthday,  on  which  occasion  he  received  numer- 
ous congratulatory  letters  and  telegrams.  Any  honor  that  was  paid  him  was, 
however,  entirely  inadequate  recognition  of  the  inestimable  services  that  Dr. 
Barnard  has  rendered  to  education  in  this  country.  In  his  active  days  he 
was  so  far  in  advance  of  his  generation  that  of  what  he  advocated  and  lived 
for,  a  part  is  only  now  coming  to  fruition,  and  a  part  must  yet  wait  a  time 
before  coming  to  its  own.  His  labors  at  once  and  forever  put  educational 
journalism  in.  America  on  a  level  with  the  world's  best,  a  service  editors  of 
educational  periodicals  cannot  too  deeply  appreciate. 

We  have  received  several  specimen  numbers  of  the  "  Lincoln  Art  Series  " 
which  can  be  commended  for  schoolroom  decoration.  These  are  dollar 
pictures,  of  large  size  (22  x  28  and  24  x  30  inches),  and  fine  engravings  only. 
Pictures  not  so  good  often  sell  for  much  more  in  the  stores.  The  publisher 
offers  these  in  quantity  for  schools  at  a  very  low  rate.  They  are  described  in 
a  fine  illustrated  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages,  which  will  be  sent  on  application 
to  the  publisher,  J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

The  annual  meeting  "of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools  will  be  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  30,  31,  by  invita- 
tion of  Washington  University.  A  special  feature  will  be  a  banquet,  given 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Henry  Shaw  by  the  trustees  of  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  to  which  all  members  of  the  association  are  invited. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


EDUCATION 

National  Educational  Association,  Journal  of  Proceedings  and  Addresses  of  the. 
Thirty-Eighth  Annual  Meeting  held  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  July  11-14,  1899.     Size 

6  #  x  9>£  in.;  pp.  1246.     Chicago  :  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

The  Baldwin  Primer.  By  May  Kirk.  Size  6)4  *!%  in.  Colored  illustrations.  Pp. 
128.     Price  30  cents.     American  Book  Company. 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.  By  Charles  Dickens.  Edited  for  Schools  by  Ella  Boyce 
Kirk.     Size  7^x5  inches  ;  pp.  304.     Price  50  cents.     American  Book  Company. 

Our  Country  in  Poem  and  Prose.  Arranged  for  collateral  and  supplementary  reading 
by  Eleanor  A.  Persons,  Yonkers  Public  Schools.  Size  7j£  x  5  in.;  pp.  204.  Price 
50  cents.     American  Book  Company. 

An  Essay  on  John  Milton.  By  Lord  Macaulay.  Edited  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Clara  Sterling  Doolittle,  South  Division  High  School,  Chicago.     Size 

7  x  S/4  in.;  pp.  xxvi  +  285.     Chicago  :  Ainsworth  &  Co. 

Milton's  L' Allegro,  11  Penseroso,  Comus,  and  Lycidas.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  Tuley  Francis  Huntington,  A.M.,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 
Size  5  x  7}4  in.;  pp.  li  +  130.     Price  30  cents.     Ginn  &  Co. 

Four  Famous  American  Writers :  Washington  Irving,  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell,  Bayard  Taylor.  A  Book  for  Young  Americans.  By  Sherwin  Cody. 
Size  5  x  7^  in.;  pp.  256.     New  York  :  Werner  School  Book  Company. 

ANCIENT  CLASSICAL  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

The  First  Second  and  Books  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  with  Ovid's  Autobiography. 
Edited  for  the  use  of  Schools  by  William  T.  Peck,  D.Sc,  Classical  High  School, 
Providence.     Size  6}4  x  4^  in.:  pp.  xii  +  234.     Price  25  cents.     Ginn  &  Co. 

MODERN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

Scenes  de  la  Revolution  Francaise.  From  the  "  Histoire  des  Girondins  "  by  Alphonse 
de  LaMartine.  Selected  and  Edited  with  Notes  by  O.  B.  Super,  Dickinson  Col- 
lege.    Size  6>£  x  4)4  in.;  pp.  vi  +  157.     Price  35  cents.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

HISTORY,  POLITICS,  ECONOMICS 

History  for  Young  Readers.  Canada.  By  J.  N.  Mcllwraith.  Size  4  x  6#  in.;  pp. 
252.     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

A  Summary  of  Ransome's  Short  History  of  England.  Paper  cover.  Size  5  x  j%  in.; 
pp.  156.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
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The  Empire  of  the  South.  An  Exposition  of  the  Present  Resources  and  Development 
of  the  South.  By  Frank  Presbrey.  Magazine  size;  pp.  181.  Published  by  the 
Southern  Railway  Company,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Translations  and  Reprints  from  the  Original  Sources  of  European  History.  Notitia 
Dignitatum  or  Register  of  Dignitaries.  Edited  by  William  Farley,  D.D.,  Ph.D. 
Pamphlet ;  pp.  40.  Price  20  cents.  Published  by  the  Department  of  History  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

MATHEMATICS 

Ninety-Nine  Graded  Problems  in  Arithmetic  for  Review  Work.  By  Fred  V.  Lester, 
A.M.     Size  5x7  in.;  pp.  94.     Price  50  cents.     Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  C.  W.  Bardeen. 

Plane  Trigonometry.  For  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  By  Daniel  A.  Murray, 
Cornell  University.  Size  $%  x  %%  in.;  pp.  300.  Price  $1.25.  New  York  :  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co. 

SCIENCE 

Elementary  Astronomy.  A  Beginner's  Text-Book.  By  Edward  S.  Holden,  sometime 
Director  of  the  Lick  Observatory.  Size  1%  x  $%  in.;  pp.  xxii  +  446.  Henry 
Holt  &  Co. 

Plant  Structures.  A  Second  Book  of  Botany.  By  John  M.  Coulter,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Chicago.  Twentieth  Century  Series.  Size  5^x8  in.;  pp.  348.  Price  $1.20. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

MANUAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING 

Useful  Arts  and  Handicrafts.  Edited  by  F.  Dundas  Todd.  No.  1.  Designing  and 
Drawing  for  Beginners.  No.  2.  Dyes,  Stains,  Inks,  Lacquers,  Varnishes  and  Pol- 
ishes ;  how  to  make  and  use  them.  Pamphlets ;  published  weekly.  Price  25 
cents  each.     Chicago  :  The  Photo- Beacon  Company. 
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THE  FAMILY  REMEDY 

FOR  ALL  PAIN? 

Always  Pare  and  Uniform— Ho  Wood  Alcohol  "or  other  Poisons.     ' 
Bottles  only.    Buff  Wrappers.    See  oar  Hume  on  Label  and  Wrapper. 
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"  The  achievements  of  Albert  Weber, 
Senior,  in  the  realm  of  tone  pro- 
duction, like  the  violin  masterpieces 
of  Cremona,  still  stand   unrivalled." 

J* 

In  addition  to  the  regular  styles  of  Grands 
and  Uprights  in  the  choicest 'woods,  we  arc 
displaying  some  special  designs  in  LOUIS. 
XIV.,  RENAISSANCE,  and  COLONIAL 
cases,  and. will  give  estimates  on  other  designs 
conforming  to  any  architectural  requirements. 

Inspection  Invited.        Correspondence  Solicited. 
J* 

^AREROOMS. 

Fifth  Avenue  and  16th  Street,  New  York. 
268  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
181  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
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arble,"  he  said; 

>w." 

sing  her  head ; 

►  I" 

To  scrub  floors. 
To  renovate  paint. 
To  scour  bath-tubs. 
To  whiten  marble. 


Dentists  to  clean  false  teeth.  * 

Surgeons  to  polish  their  instruments. 
Confectioners  to  scour  their  pans. 
Mechanics  to  brighten  their  tools. 

Engineers  to  clean  parts  of  machines. 
Ministers  to  renovate  old  chapels. 
Sextons  to  clean  the  tombstones. 

Hostlers  on  brasses  and  white  horses. 


True  happiness 

You'll  always  know, 
If  you  will  use 
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AN   ADDRESS   TO  NORMAL   SCHOOL  TEACHERS  OF 

ENGLISH 

The  child  learns  his  mother  tongue  by  absorption  from  his 
environment,  and  he  learns  it,  and  can  learn  it,  in  no  other  way. 
You  may  teach  him  something  of  his  mother  tongue,  but  you 
cannot  do  it  at  all  by  language  lessons ;  you  can  do  it  only  as 
you  are  yourself  a  part  of  his  environment,  your  speech  and  your 
personality  being  in  vital  connection  with  his  speech  and  his  per- 
sonality. The  English  teacher  has  his  chance  with  the  other 
teachers.  He  teaches  English  no  more  than  they  do.  The 
teacher  whom  the  boys  and  girls  run  to  meet,  whom  they  look 
upon  with  love  and  admiration,  whom  they  are  anxious  to  please, 
and  whose  voice  charms  their  ear,  this  is  the  English  teacher, 
whatever  her  subject.  The  admired,  loved  teacher  is  a  great 
element  in  a  child's  total  environment.  The  cold,  formal  teacher 
plays  no  part  in  the  drama  of  the  child's  life,  and  teaches  him 
no  English,  though  English  be  her  subject,  and  though  she  have 
books  of  language  exercises  in  which  she  assigns  regular  lessons, 
and  please  the  supervisors  by  getting  classes  through  the  pages 
of  these  books  at  the  proper  rate. 

What  I  am  saying  is  the  simple  truth.  You  cannot  ask 
nature  to  suspend  her  laws.  You  cannot,  of  set  purpose,  teach 
the  mother  tongue.  Nobody,  young  or  old,  ever  learns  any 
English  he  does  not  want,  or  fails  to  learn  any  English  he  does 
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want ;  and  every  man  has  his  own  English,  to  which  you  may 
add  by  offering  him,  not  words,  but  thoughts  that  amuse  or  worry, 
and  which  require  words  for  their  expression  and  retention. 

I  find  in  school  the  differences  between  pupils  as  to  lan- 
guage to  be  just  as  great  as  the  differences  in  social  position 
and  intellectual  activity.  The  long  courses  in  language  exer- 
cises, which  all  have  had  alike,  have  done  apparently  nothing  at 
all  towards  leveling  original  and  inherent  distinctions.  So  of 
course  it  must  be;  I  am  not  surprised.  Pupils  at  school  are  stHl 
learning  from  their  environment,  learning  what  they  absorb  with- 
out knowing  it,  and  the  school  usually  adds  little  else  to  the 
environment  than  the  discipline,  a  valuable  element,  of  course, 
but  not  related  to  intellectual  ambition  or  speech  culture.  Books 
of  language  exercises  are  inert  and  worthless  as  elements  of  the 
child's  mental  environment.  That  they  are  so  believed  in  by  our 
governing  bodies  destroys  my  respect  for  the  wisdom  of  the 
governing  bodies. 

The  things  I  am  saying  seem  strange  only  because  they  are 
spoken  in  a  schoolhouse  by  a  teacher  to  teachers  ;  but  they  are 
the  things  that  I  read  on  every  hand  in  the  essays  of  men  and 
women  who  speak  through  magazine  and  newspaper  articles. 
You  all  know  Stanley  Hall.  Dr.  Hall  says  in  the  Outlook,  "the 
cause  of  this  deterioration"  in  young  persons'  English  "I  think, 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  language  lessons 
that  have  lately  come  into  such  prominence.  My  own  opinion 
is  that  the  vernacular  should  never  be  taught,  as  such,  to  chil- 
dren, except  in  the  most  incidental  way,  but  that  conversation 
and  writing  about  subjects  concerning  which  interest  is  very 
strongly  aroused  is  the  best  way  to  secure  an  effective  use  of 
English." 

You  note  that  President  Hall  speaks  on  this  matter  exactly  as 
I  do,  only  he  says  "the  vernacular  should  never  be  taught,"  and 
I  say  the  vernacular  cannot  be  taught.  The  more  you  attempt 
to  teach  the  vernacular,  the  more  good  energy  you  waste,  and 
the  more  obstacles  you  put  in  the  way  of  the  function  of  the 
school  of  creating  for  the  child  an  intellectually  stimulating  envi- 
ronment. 
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Absolutely  you  cannot  give  to  the  still  linguistically  uncon- 
scious child  any  language  whatever  by  offering  him  language  as 
a  thing  by  itself,  apart  from  the  spiritual  content,  the  meaning, 
the  thought,  which  you  speak  or  write.  The  silly  books  of  lan- 
guage lessons  presuppose  the  child  can  take  an  interest  in  the 
form  of  a  phrase,  in  the  correctness  of  it  as  an  analyzable  work  of 
art,  subject  to  rules  which  he,  when  he  talks,  must  obey.  Now 
my  contention  may  still  again  be  reiterated  here,  that  this  pre- 
supposition of  the  language  lesson  books  is  philosophically  mon- 
strous, because  it  involves  the  attempt  to  fight  against  nature. 
There  may,  or  may  not,  come  to  the  youth  a  time  when  an  ambi- 
tion to  thrive  in  the  world  seizes  upon  his  soul  and  rouses  some 
of  his  hitherto  dormant  faculties.  He  may,  thinking  of  the 
figure  he  cuts  in  society,  begin  to  question  his  own  speech,  to 
hear  himself  talk  and  see  himself  write.  We  are  familiar  with 
the  belated,  groping  youth  who  wants  a  rhetoric,  a  grammar,  to 
learn  his  own  language.  All  at  once  it  seems  to  him  he  does 
not  know  English.  He  is  ridiculed  by  professors  and  business 
men,  who  ask  him  where  he  went  to  school.  And  the  poor 
teachers  blush  with  shame  and  cry  peccavimus,  we  have  sinned, 
we  will  at  once  proceed  to  ply  our  lesson  books  and  our  rhetorics 
with  greater  vigor  and  insistence.  Professor  Hill  and  scores  of 
professors  more  make  new  and  improved  editions.  How  can  it 
be  that  a  youngster  who  has  been  pushed  through  Hill  can  still 
be  guilty  of  shortcomings  in  his  English  ? 

But  the  chances  are  altogether  that  the  youth,  whatever  ele- 
ments of  self-consciousness  he  may  attain  as  he  advances  through 
puberty  and  into  adult  life,  will  never  fairly  achieve  linguistic 
self-consciousness  and  become  a  critic  of  his  own  speech.  The 
school-child  remains  sundered  from  that  efflorescence  of  the 
intellectual  life  by  an  enormous,  unimaginable  interval,  which  it 
is  utterly  impossible  to  bridge.  The  rhetoric-maker,  the  language 
exercise-maker,  fancies  he  can  mediate  somehow  between  scien- 
tific rhetoric  and  grammar  on  the  one  hand,  and  primary  instruc- 
tion on  the  other,  as  if  there  were  some  mitigated  or  softened 
form  of  science,  some  sugar-coated  form  of  science,  as  it  were,  that 
could  be  administered  to  babes.     The  objective  nature-sciences 
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are  in  a  very  different  category  from  the  subjective  sciences  that 
require  mental  introversion  and,  even  at  the  outset,  involve  an 
abstract  terminology.  There  is  a  lovely  botany  for  children,  a 
zoology  into  which  they  enter  with  zest ;  there  is  no  rhetoric,  no 
grammar  for  children,  into  which  they  enter  with  zest,  or  enter,  in 
fact,  in  any  way  whatever  For,  though  you,  as  a  strenuous  teacher, 
insist  on  attention,  and  easily  get  the  semblance  of  it,  do  you 
not  know  that  this  apparent  attention,  given  in  obedience  to  a 
demand,  is,  in  truth,  a  mere  image  of  the  real  thing,  and  is, 
essentially,  not  attention  at  all,  but  a  harmful  ghost  of  attention, 
that  stalks  through  your  scholastic  rooms,  blunting  your  pro- 
fessional insight,  teaching  you  to  acquiesce  in  forms,  reducing 
your  function  to  formalism  and  you  to  a  formalist  ? 

The  child  learns  his  English  unconsciously.  His  English 
takes  care  of  itself.  As  his  mind  expands,  so  does  his  speech. 
The  speech  possession  is  always  an  exact  correlate  of  the  general 
mental  content.  If  the  child's  mind  does  not  expand,  neither 
does  his  English ;  if  his  intellect,  his  heart,  make  gains,  his  lan- 
guage also  makes  gains.  Absolutely  the  only  way  to  affect  his 
English  is  to  affect  his  mental  or  spiritual  nature.  Wayward 
youth,  whose  minds  dwell  wholly  on  ignoble  things,  acquire  an 
ignoble  English,  and,  as  college  students,  are  still  vulgar  in 
expression,  showing,  in  their  ignorance  or  disregard  of  the  cour- 
tesies and  amenities  of  speech,  their  unculture  and  coarseness, 
the  outcome  of  lives  essentially  wilful,  that  have  but  ill  learned 
the  great  lesson  of  obedience  to  law.  If  college  students' 
English  is  bad,  the  badness  lies  far  deeper  than  rhetoric  can 
reach. 

The  child  learns  his  English  solely  from  contact  with  his 
environment.  But  he  learns  and  forgets  the  English  which  he 
never  has  occasion  to  use.  At  any  given  time  of  his  adolescent 
or  adult  life,  he  can  understand,  and  can  for  his  own  purposes, 
command,  only  the  English  to  which  he  is  habituated,  just  as  he 
can  entertain  only  the  thoughts  that  link  themselves  to  thoughts 
already  consciously  possessed  by  his  mind.  I  cannot  read  a 
treatise  on  quaternions ;  I  have  not  the  requisite  English.  For 
everybody  the  line  is  drawn   somewhere.      Where  the  line  is 
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drawn  depends  on  education,  association,  natural  endowment. 
We  get  our  English  with  our  education  —  not  with  the  education 
that  is  gauged  by  examinations,  but  with  the  education  that 
becomes  organic  and  vital  in  our  natures  and  makes  us  spiritually 
the  persons  that  we  are. 

Thus  the  child's  English  comes  to  him  with  all  his  intellectual 
and  emotional  acquisitions ;  and  without  an  intellectual  or  emo- 
tional acquisition  there  comes  to  him  no  English  at  all.  We 
must  understand  what  we  mean  by  an  intellectual  acquisition. 
As  teachers  under  supervision  and  following  routine,  we  assign 
lessons  and  hear  them  recited ;  and  if  the  recitation  is  glib,  we 
think  our  teaching  is  successful,  and  we  think  the  child  must 
have  added  to  his  stock  of  knowledge.  But  we  may  be  sure 
that  no  mental  assimilation  has  taken  place  unless  the  child 
dwells  on  what  he  has  learned,  reverts  to  it  spontaneously,  grows 
inquisitive  about  it,  and  develops  speech  with  his  fellows  con- 
cerning the  matter  that  is  stirring  in  his  mind.  This  happy 
issue  attends  the  work  of  some  teachers,  and  especially  of  those 
who  have  the  happy  gift  of  guiding  and  stimulating  the  young 
instincts  of  collecting,  drawing,  constructing,  writing. 

Thus,  in  one  sense,  we  cannot  teach  the  vernacular  at  all ; 
and  in  another  sense  we  cannot  avoid  teaching  the  vernacular. 
Our  direct  efforts  to  teach  English  with  books  full  of  detached 
sentences  and  lessons  about  the  way  we  ought  to  talk  and  write, 
are  utterly  futile,  seen  to  be  so  by  any  disinterested  observer, 
obviously  doomed  to  be  so  by  the  simplest,  most  basic  axioms 
of  child  psychology.  The  whole  formal  apparatus  of  primary 
and  grammar-school  English  should  be  swept  away,  not  by  any 
means  because  it  has  at  length  become,  but  because  it  always  was, 
in  the  very  nature  of  things,  unphilosophical,  irrelevant,  impotent. 

Would  -I  therefore  abolish  the  English  department  from  our 
school  programs?  Not  at  all.  What  I  would  abolish  I  hope  I 
have  made  sufficiently  plain.  That  which  I  would  magnify,  that 
to  which  I  would  look  for  positive  results,  for  lasting  impressions, 
for  genuine  lingual  acquisitions,  I  must  now  try  to  set  forth. 

The  child  learns  his  speech  primarily  through  the  ear,  and 
will   long  continue  to  learn  it  through  no  other  channel.     It 
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belongs  to  an  advanced  stage  of  culture  to  learn  through  the 
eye,  to  look  up  definitions  in  dictionaries,  to  examine  the  rela- 
tions of  words.  Few  pupils  in  any  grade  of  school  do  dictionary 
work  with  spontaneity.  The  word  is  essentially  a  spoken  thing, 
a  combination  of  sounds ;  not  a  written  or  printed  thing,  a  com- 
bination of  visual  symbols.  The  printed  word  is  a  sign  :  it  is  a 
sign  of  a  spoken  word.  The  child  learns  all  his  language  by 
listening,  and  is  conscious  of  hearing,  not  at  all  the  language  you 
employ,  but  the  thought  you  utter.  It  is  the  thought  that  enters 
his  soul  and  makes  him  listen.  If  he  is  indifferent  to  what  you 
say,  he  simply  does  not  listen,  though  he  may  recite  it  back  or 
write  it  back  by  way  of  examination  and  qualify  himself  for  your 
approval.  He  listens  when  he  applies  his  eyes  and  ears  to  make 
sure  he  catches  what  you  say,  and  fears  he  may  lose  what  comes 
next. 

First  and  most  important  in  any  grade  of  school,  so  far  as 
concerns  language-teaching,  is  listening;  and  the  most  important 
professional  accomplishment  in  any  teacher  is  the  art  of  being 
listened  to.  This  is,  in  truth,  the  pedagogic  art  of  arts ;  and  it 
is  but  the  lowest  rudiment  of  this  art  to  be  able  to  discriminate 
between  the  listening  that  is  regular  and  perfunctory  and  the 
listening  that  really  enlists  the  mind  and  is  the  product  of  curi- 
osity. 

I  know  perfectly  well  that  I  am  merely  serving  up  old  truisms  ; 
and  I  know  just  how  skeptical  old  teachers  are  as  to  the  appli- 
cability and  serviceableness  of  these  familiar  contentions.  I  have 
not  taught  all  these  years,  not  to  know  exactly  the  attitude  of 
what  we  may  call  the  conventional  orthodoxy  of  our  supervision. 
Again  and  again  I  have  had  to  hear,  and  shall  yet  hear  many 
times,  I  doubt  not,  that  our  teachers  are  incompetent,  and  that 
ideas  that  may  recommend  themselves  by  a  certain  specious 
reasonableness  could  not  possibly  be  carried  into  practical  effect 
for  lack  of  intelligence  or  skill  in  those  whom  we  laboriously 
train  for  the  teaching  function.  I  have  always  considered  the 
urging  of  this  objection  as  being  merely  a  convenient  way  of 
closing  the  discussion ;  as  much  as  to  say  —  We  do  not  see  the 
way  clear  to  changing  our  practice;  we   have   our  great  system 
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running  with  some  smoothness,  and  really  do  not  want  to  be 
disturbed  :  please  let  us  talk  about  something  else. 

But  let  me  come  back  to  my  subject,  which  is  Listening  and 
being  Listened  to.  What  is  that  supreme  qualification  of  the 
teacher  by  virtue  of  which  she  provides  for  herself  a  genuinely 
attentive  audience — an  audience  that  strains  every  nerve  to 
hear,  and  therefore  listens  to  good  effect,  imbibing  now  satisfac- 
tion for  the  emotions,  now  satisfaction  for  the  intellect,  and 
imbibing  always  as  much  language  as  belongs  to  these  satisfac- 
tions, because  it  is  their  necessary  vehicle  and  investment,  by 
which  they  find  permanent  lodgment  in  the  spiritual  nature  ? 
The  question  is  a  large  one;  you  all  recognize  it  as  an  old 
one.  Every  teacher  sincerely  interested  in  her  work  finds 
that  she  has  to  feel  her  way  —  she  has  to  draw  upon  her 
resources. 

Now  no  teacher  can  teach  any  subject  whatever,  and  teach 
it  successfully,  without  at  the  same  time  teaching  language ;  so 
that  the  teacher  who  has  charge  of  all  the  subjects  taught  in  a 
class  room,  and  presides  over  its  discipline,  is  at  every  moment  a 
teacher  of  English,  and  should  be  ever  conscious  of  this  peda- 
gogic truth.  But  as  special  teacher  of  English,  having  in  her 
program  a  period  that  bears  the  rubric  English^  she  must  draw 
upon  a  different  stock  of  resources  from  those  she  uses  in  num- 
ber or  science,  must  go  deeper  down  into  her  knowledge  and 
experience,  and  above  all  must  avail  herself  of  all  the  deposits 
with  which  her  aesthetic,  emotional  life  has  enriched  her  nature. 
The  English  hour  makes  such  drafts  upon  the  spiritual  vigor  of 
the  teacher  who  really  means  to  put  her  soul  into  her  work  that 
it  is  necessary  to  relieve  an  intense  listening-exercise  by  resort- 
ing to  the  utilities,  the  mechanics,  of  spoken  and  written  speech, 
and  having  exercises  in  penmanship,  spelling  and  punctuation, 
things  so  essential  to  making  a  good  appearance  in  the  world, 
how  much  or  how  little  soever  one  possesses  of  the  illimitable 
treasure  of  English.  These  things,  of  course,  we  will  not  leave 
undone.  The  greatest  relief  I  find  after  a  season  of  hard  mental 
application  is  to  undertake  a  piece  of  drudgery.  The  ideal 
school  will  produce  decent  spellers,  neat  users  of  the  pen,  correct 
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users  of  capitals  and  small  letters.  This  let  me  recognize  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

But  the  main  thing  we  have  to  concern  ourselves  about  is 
the  illimitable  treasure  of  English,  of  which  the  child  is  destined 
to  gain  just  so  much  or  so  little  as  he  gains  of  knowledge,  as  he 
experiences  of  emotion.  Now  the  great  storehouse  of  language 
is  for  us  all  the  literature  which  lies  all  about  us,  which  ranges 
from  lullaby  to  epic,  which  speaks  to  every  age  and  every 
degree,  if  we  will  but  let  it  speak.  The  reading  habit  is,  in 
truth,  the  great  moral  safeguard  of  life.  The  habitual  reader 
grows  imperceptibly  into  the  possession  of  a  literary,  that  is,  a 
copious  and  correct,  English.  It  is  for  the  school  to  plant  the 
seeds  of  literary  taste,  to  foster  their  growth  with  unremitting 
care. 

Hence  I  maintain  that  the  prime  qualification  of  the  teacher, 
so  far  as  she  is  a  teacher  of  English,  is  an  acquaintance  with 
our  literature.  And  I  cannot  but  regard  it  as  the  first  duty  of 
the  Normal  School,  whatever  metaphysics  of  method  it  may 
favor,  to  devote  its  energies  to  exploring  the  field  of  child 
literature,  that  its  graduates  may  begin  at  once  to  try  the  efficacy 
of  simple  verse  and  moving  story  upon  young  minds.  What 
the  young  women  who  come  to  your  schools  chiefly  lack  is 
initiation  into  the  meaning  and  power  of  literature  ;  and  the 
main  thing  for  them  to  acquire,  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  going  to  be  teachers  of  English,  is  familiarity  with  a  con- 
siderable body  both  of  prose  and  verse.  A  young  woman  who 
has  not  been  much  of  a  reader,  but  who  proposes  to  teach,  must 
be  set  to  reading,  not  analytically  and  learnedly,  with  studious 
annotation,  but  simply,  in  some  quantity,  rapidly,  with  all 
possible  enjoyment,  so  as  to  gain  a  considerable  bulk  of  mem- 
orable matter  and  to  receive  many  and  divers  impressions. 

The  Normal  School  should  know  what  authors  and  pieces 
are  to  be  regarded  as  classic  in  the  educational  sense,  which 
will  be  by  no  means  the  same  as  classic  in  the  usual  conven- 
tional sense  of  literary  history.  The  Normal  School  should 
have  its  child  library,  so  as  to  study,  with  the  apparatus  at  hand, 
the  satisfactions  of  the  young  imagination  ;  so  as  to  discover  what 
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is  the  stimulus  to  which  children  of  every  age  most  readily 
respond.  With  regard  to  these  matters  the  normal  graduate 
should  have  distinct  conceptions,  knowing  the  aim  of  her  pro- 
cedures, possessing  a  substantial  mass  of  literary  acquisition, 
and  knowing  how  to  increase  this  acquisition  by  constant 
research  and  experiment. 

Were  I  to  conduct  an  examination  of  a  normal  graduate  pro- 
fessing competency  to  teach  English,  I  would  note  the  following 
points  : 

First,  the  voice.  As  the  child  is  to  learn  all  his  earliest 
literature  by  the  ear,  and  is  destined  long  to  continue  to  learn 
most  of  his  literature  by  hearing  it,  rather  than  by  reading  it, 
the  voice  to  which  he  has  to  listen  is  seen  at  once  to  be  an 
element  of  the  teaching  function  of  the  most  profound  impor- 
tance. The  speaking  teacher — the  listening  child;  this  is  the 
situation.  The  question  is,  do  the  chords  in  the  spiritual  nature 
of  the  child  vibrate  in  response  to  the  tones  of  the  teacher's 
voice?  Is  the  teacher's  voice  sympathetic?  Is  it  flexible, 
susceptible  of  modulation,  expressing  the  content  of  poem  or 
story,  so  as  to  interpret,  to  enhance  the  significance  of  the 
literary  work  and  make  it  take  effect  ?  Anything  you  undertake 
to  read,  whether  verse  or  prose,  may,  as  it  were,  be  killed  out- 
right in  the  utterance,  and  so  be  thrown  away  and  wasted,  a 
futile,  ridiculous  school  exercise.  There  is  nothing  spoken  in 
the  schoolroom,  whether  in  the  way  of  formal  reading  or  of  con- 
versation, that  may  not  be  spoken  well  and  impressively,  and 
will  not,  naturally,  be  so  spoken  if  the  teacher  preserves  the 
mood  of  cheerful  serenity,  is  not  overcome  with  a  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  her  situation,  and  remains  always  utterly  oblivious  of 
the  presence  of  Mrs.  Grundy.  I  have  been  present  and  heard 
teachers  speak  to  classes  in  a  curiously  affected  tone  that  some- 
times sounds  like  that  of  a  ventriloquist,  intended  to  deceive ;  or 
it  reminds  me  of  the  voice  assumed  by  the  car-conductors  when 
they  announce  the  streets,  as  if  meant  to  be  official,  as  becomes 
the  servants  of  great  corporations. 

Now  I  believe  it  quite  possible  for  the  Normal  Schools  to  do 
something  positive   and    valuable    in   the  way   of    direct  voice 
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culture.  I  never  heard  that  any  college  included  vocal  training 
among  the  requisites  for  admission.  Therefore,  of  course,  such 
training  has  no  figure  in  our  secondary  schools,  which  have 
become  accustomed  to  regard  the  college  requirements  as  the 
beau  ideal  of  secondary  education.  But  the  community  makes 
great  demands  for  vocal  culture,  and  has  to  get  its  satisfaction 
of  this  demand  in  the  special  schools  of  oratory  and  reading, 
which  everywhere  thrive.  These  schools,  I  am  convinced,  do 
much  good.  Very  often  it  happens  to  me  to  hear  a  girl  read 
with  special  grace,  so  that  her  classmates  are  at  once  struck 
with  a  certain  impressiveness  in  her  manner,  as  by  a  novel 
experience,  and  when  I  ask  her  if  she  has  had  special  training  in 
expression,  to  be  told  that  she  has,  in  this  or  that  school.  The 
efficacy  of  training  in  the  use  of  the  voice  is  quite  as  great  as 
the  efficacy  of  training  in  the  use  of  the  muscles.  I  shall  not 
be  understood,  of  course,  as  meaning  that  all  voices  can  be 
trained  to  one  pattern.  .Voices  are  as  different  as  characters, 
but  they  can  be  improved  by  culture  as  surely  as  can  the  intellect 
or  the  moral  nature.  The  natural  quality  or  timbre  of  the  voice, 
by  virtue  of  which  it  has  individuality  so  that  we  recognize  an 
acquaintaince  as  quickly  by  his  voice  as  by  his  features  and 
figure,  will  not  be  leveled  to  any  professional  standard.  Train- 
ing is  rather  to  be  conceived  as  a  release  of  the  voice  from 
trammels,  from  habitudes  acquired  in  long  association  with  the 
commonplace.  The  life  that  has  known  little  or  nothing  of  the 
world  of  literary  expression  announces  its  emotional,  its  aesthetic 
poverty  in  the  voice.  Your  business  is  to  enrich  this  life.  Your 
psychology  contributes  its  humble  quota  to  this  result,  far  more 
is  accomplished  by  your  science  of  nature  and  your  history ;  but 
the  mainstay  of  your  purely  cultural,  personality-improving 
activity,  must  ever  remain  literature. 

Still  imagining  myself  playing  the  strange  role  of  examiner 
of  a  normal  graduate  applying  for  a  situation  as  English  teacher, 
I  should  make  it  the  second  point  of  my  inquisition  to  investigate 
her  attitude  towards  poetry.  How  does  she  conceive  poetry  ;  what 
does  she  understand  it  to  be ;  does  she  have  any  appreciation  of 
its  enormous  historical  value ;  on  what  principles  does  she  read 
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verse ;  what  is  her  idea  of  the  relative  importance,  in  poetry,  of 
content  and  form  ?  These  things  I  should  determine  in  but  very 
slight  degree  by  asking  formal  questions,  for  it  is  the  upshot  of 
my  multifarious  experience  in  teaching  that  nothing  is  more  apt 
to  miss  essential  truth  than  formal  examination,  and  in  the  examina- 
tion which  I  am  conducting  I  do  not  want  to  elicit  things  remem- 
bered but  to  ascertain  by  the  most  naif  expressions  and  revelations 
the  genuine  mental  and  emotional  status  of  my  candidate.  This 
she  will  show  in  various  ways.  She  will  show  it  chiefly  by  the  way 
she  reads  verse,  by  the  verse  she  selects  to  read,  by  her  ability  to 
discern  poetic  motives,  to  show  what  motives  are  the  favorites 
with  the  poets.  Let  me  emphasize  this  point.  That  normal 
training  in  literature  goes  wrong  which  aims  chiefly  to  accumulate 
rememberable  details,  which  analyzes  and  tabulates,  making 
schemes  of  periods,  characteristics,  lives  of  authors.  Things 
rememberable  are  also  things  forgettable.  A  right  normal 
training  in  literature  issues  in  a  status,  a  condition  of  culture  and 
taste,  which  has  not  much  to  remember  and  forget,  but  which 
exists  and  develops,  and  expresses  itself  in  the  life  in  response 
to  the  infinite  solicitations  of  social  intercourse  and  the  spon- 
taneous movings  of  curiosity.  This  mental  state  is  an  indivis- 
ible unit,  incapable  of  analysis,  quite  beyond  detection  by  written 
examinations.  It  must  express  itself,  and  cannot  avoid  expres- 
sing itself,  just  as  the  well-mannered  person  cannot  deport  him- 
self badly. 

My  candidate  at  once  announces  her  competency  or  incom- 
petency to  teach  English  by  the  way  she  reads  verse.  If  she 
reads  verse  well  she  is  pretty  sure  to  read  prose  well :  only  I 
hope  she  will  not  read  verse  as  prose  or  try  to  read  it  so,  as  I  per- 
ceive many  most  scholarly  teachers  are  wont  to  do.  I  hope  she 
appreciates  the  value  of  poetic  form,  and  does  not  try  to  obscure 
the  form,  the  measure,  the  lilt,  the  rime,  out  of  deference  to  the 
syntax  and  the  coherence  of  the  argument.  She  will  not  be  asked 
by  me  to  give  the  meaning  of  a  poem  in  prose  paraphrase,  unless 
it  be  by  way  of  punishment  for  some  abysmal  blunder.  All  the 
ancient  listeners  to  bards  and  minstrels  expected  downright  song, 
with  time  and  measure  distinctly  marked.     Their  function  was 
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called  singing.  The  mother  still  sings  the  child-verse.  During 
the  primary  years  the  singing  habit  fades  away.  At  last  the  relics 
of  it  come  to  be  viewed  as  ridiculous,  and  stigmatized  as  sing-song. 
Mrs.  Grundy  now  presides  over  the  reading  exercise ;  and  she, 
you  know,  is  the  genius  and  protectress  of  that  exacting  ritual 
which  we  know  under  the  name  of  written  examinations. 

Naturally,  holding  the  opinions  I  have  expressed,  I  do  not 
expect  the  normal  graduate  to  remember  somebody's  definition 
of  poetry.  I  shall  not  ask  her  what  poetry  is,  but  I  shall  give 
her  an  opportunity  to  show  what  generalizations  she  may  have 
made  of  poetic  motives  and  of  verse-forms,  what  observations 
she  may  have  made  of  the  peculiarities  of  poetic  diction.  She 
need  not  try  to  tell  me  what  poetry  is,  but  I  shall  expect  her  to 
mention  a  few  things  that  it  is  not.  Where  comes  the  distinc- 
tion between  prose  and  poetry  ?  Is  this  distinction  identical  with 
that  between  prose  and  verse  ?  To  answer  such  questions  she 
must  have  done  some  thinking  and  come  to  some  conclusions. 

In  short,  our  normal  graduate  must,  with  regard  to  English 
poetry,  be  not  only  intelligent  and  well-informed,  but  also  sus- 
ceptible, impressible ;  and  no  less  must  she  be  capable  of  expres- 
sion, she  must  stand  towards  her  work  in  the  attitude  of  an  artist. 
Her  voice  is  her  instrument :  can  she  play  upon  it  with  skill  and 
power  ? 

And  now,  thirdly,  what  is  our  candidate's  theory  regarding 
the  kind  of  literature  which  ought  to  be  given  to  boys  and  girls  ? 
This  is  an  important  matter. 

To  know  what  to  recommend  to  children  to  read,  we  must 
observe  what  it  is  to  which  they  naturally  take.  I  cannot  sur- 
mise any  better — hardly  any  other — principle  to  guide  our 
choice.  We  teachers  greatly  restrict  our  influence  by  hyper- 
criticism  as  to  the  literary  merit  and  the  educative  value  of  books. 
There  are  current  in  society  certain  strong  expressions  of  con- 
tempt for  books  that  grown-up  people  of  culture  do  not  read  ;  for 
books  costing  as  little  as  a  dime  ;  for  books  whose  covers  perhaps 
are  yellow.  I  find  many  people  whose  entire  theory  of  juvenile 
reading  is  founded  on  these  wholly  unscientific  saws.  How 
absurd  it  looks  to  the  old  dyspeptic  to  see  girls   eating  their 
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cake,  their  pickles,  their  chocolate  creams ;  and  boys  munching 
apple  after  apple.  Is  this  juvenile  appetite  vicious,  or  is  it 
natural?  This  I  believe,  that  the  duty  of  the  student  of  child- 
hood is  to  investigate  this  appetite  and  inform  the  world  whether 
it  is  depraved.  Meanwhile  I  consider  it  natural.  The  child  has 
by  nature  an  appetite  for  stories ;  he  listens  to  them  while  he  is 
young,  and  reads  them  as  he  grows  older.  But  he  wants  stories 
told  in  the  English  he  knows,  or  in  English  only  a  little  larger 
than  his  own,  and  which  tell  of  people  in  situations  he  can  realize, 
doing  deeds  that  fire  his  imagination.  I  had  a  good  opportunity 
to  note  what  children  like.  A  young  man  took  charge  of  the 
library  of  one  of  our  numerous  institutions  in  the  nature  of  the 
college  settlements.  Once  a  week  the  children  came  flocking  to 
him  to  get  books.  They  were  primary  school  children,  knowing 
how  to  read.  Their  eagerness  to  get  books  was  intense ;  but  they 
knew  what  they  wanted  as  well  as  you  and  I  know  what  we 
want.  Chiefly  they  wanted  fairy  stories,  or,  rather,  the  girls  did  ; 
the  boys  wanted  tales  of  war  and  Indians,  tales  of  adventure,  such 
as  the  Henty  books.  The  interesting  thing  to  note  was  that  they 
wanted  books,  and  were  as  anxious  to  get  them  as  if  they  lived 
in  a  bookless  city.  The  formality  of  the  public  library  barred 
them  completely.  So  I  find  high-school  girls  unwilling  to  go  to 
the  public  library,  but  eager  to  borrow  of  me  the  current  novels. 
In  fact,  I  think  it  requires  a  happy  mixture  of  two  or  three  of 
the  cardinal  virtues  to  become  a  public  library  habitu£. 

Why  are  the  children  so  bent  on  getting  reading  matter  ? 
What  does  nature  mean  by  giving  them  this  literary  appetite  ? 
What  is  there  in  the  child's  constitution  that  craves  the  stimulus 
of  fiction  ?  To  answer  this  question  we  have  but  to  consider 
why  we  want  our  novels,  our  poems,  our  stories  of  adventure  and 
heroism.  Our  lives  run  in  narrow  channels,  our  work  is  con- 
fining and  monotonous,  the  people  we  meet  are  commonplace, 
our  daily  walk  and  conversation  brings  us  into  petty  relations 
with  human  beings  dreadfully  like  ourselves,  who  seem  to  dread 
strife  and  collision  with  social  and  political  evils.  Few  persons 
live  lives  of  mere  animality  ;  every  one  has  his  discontents,  noble 
or  base,  his  worry,  his  hopes  and  beliefs.  The  prevailing  sentiment 
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being  that  nothing  can  be  done  about  it,  each  accumulates 
in  his  soul  pent-up  aspirations,  which  he  finds  no  opportunity  to 
express,  or  perhaps  lacks  the  power  to  express,  being  afraid  to 
disturb  the  delicate  poise  of  his  social  relations  or  to  jeopard  his 
civil  or  professional  standing.  In  short,  our  actual  bourgeois 
life  is  only  one  of  two  lives  which  we  lead.  The  other  is  the 
life  of  the  imagination,  wherein  we  are  free,  strong,  daring,  victo- 
rious, allied  with  the  powers  of  reform,  crushing  the  tyrannies 
that  keep  down  the  poor  and  weak,  overcoming  all  arrogance, 
all  injustice,  all  superstition.  We  imagine  infinite  things  that  we 
do  not  for  a  moment  think  of  actually  doing ;  in  civil  society 
these  things  cannot  be  done ;  for  the  individual  to  do  them  would 
be  to  make  himself  ridiculous  and  quixotic  ;  for  masses  of  indi- 
viduals to  do  them  would  inaugurate  revolution.  But  everything 
can  be  done  in  fiction.  Here  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of 
a  seething  world.  Here  is  battle ;  here  is  no  slumbering  in 
ignoble  peace.  In  fiction  we  find  our  spiritual  outlet.  The 
poetry,  the  fiction,  of  the  race  are  as  much  a  legitimate  product 
of  its  life  as  are  laws  and  churches.  We  read  fiction  because  we 
have  ideal  cravings ;  we  must  have  expansion.  I  see  nothing  to 
regret  in  the  enormous  preponderance  of  fiction  in  our  publishers' 
lists  and  in  the  circulation  of  our  libraries.  The  unhappy  critics 
of  the  people's  reading  are  fortunately  doomed  to  waste  their 
lamentations.  I  can  hardly  conceive  a  greater  social  calamity 
than  the  utter  extinction  of  fiction  from  the  world,  and  even  any 
partial  repression  of  it  would  work  far  more  evil  than  good. 
Wholly  wise  is  the  system  by  which  the  public  undertakes  to 
supply  its  readers,  old  and  young,  with  fiction. 

Now  the  children  have  their  life  of  the  imagination  just  as 
we  adults  do ;  only  in  the  children  this  life  is  keener,  more 
undisturbed  by  the  misgivings  of  conventional  moralizing  about 
duties,  more  clamorous  for  satisfaction,  and  more  easily  satis- 
fied. The  adult  who  lives  in  a  whirl  of  social  excitement  has  his 
ideal  longings  in  some  measure  answered  and  stilled  by  his  asso- 
ciation with  a  brilliant  world  devoted  to  refined  and  elevating 
pleasures.  The  children  of  the  bookless  home,  knowing  nothing 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  intellectual  and  the  aesthetic  life,  are 
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in  a  state  of  imaginative  hunger.  They  seek  for  food  to  content 
this  hunger  with  a  pitiful  eagerness.  They  are  starving,  not  for 
knowledge,  but  for  visions.  We  are  coming  to  know  something 
of  the  barrenness,  the  dreariness,  the  monotony  of  their  spiritual 
environment.  I  shall  be  told  of  many  among  them  who  cannot 
be  got  to  read.  Some  want  the  club,  some  the  theater,  some,  in 
spite  of  school  and  library,  gravitate  to  the  saloon.  The  world 
of  philanthropy  is  wrestling  with  the  problem  these  present.  But 
to  the  mass  of  the  children  who  come  from  bookless  homes  the 
school  has  given  the  key  to  literature ;  we  may  assume  that  most 
children  can  read  and  will  read  with  zest  books  put  into  their  hands 
that  they  can  understand — books  that  are  fitted  to  their  natures. 
They  are  just  like  you  and  me.  Will  you  read  a  heavy,  stupid 
book  ?  Do  you  acknowledge  anybody's  right  to  prescribe  your 
reading  ?  If  you  do,  you  are  in  the  state  of  tutelage.  You 
know  what  you  want,  or  you  know  when  you  find  your  ideas  in 
an  author,  when  he  speaks  to  you,  carries  you  along  with  him, 
enlarges  your  conceptions,  chains  your  attention.  Children,  of 
course,  do  not  criticise.  Perhaps  you  yourself  do  not  criticise, 
but  simply  stop  reading  when  the  writer  grows  dull  and  lets  you 
wander. 

Fropi  intelligent  children  there  is  doubtless  something  to  be 
learned  by  direct  questioning  as  to  their  approval  or  disapproval 
of  books  that  we  think  they  ought  to  like.  But  the  lesson  we 
have  to  learn  about  juvenile  likes  and  dislikes,  we  must,  of  course, 
learn  by  observation.  There  are  certain  blossoms  on  which,  in 
the  blooming-time,  the  bees  settle,  to  the  neglect  of  almost  all 
others.  Given  free  access  to  a  variety  of  books,  what  do  the 
children  'light  upon  ? 

The  books  that  children  choose  when  their  choice  is  free  are 
the  books  to  put  in  their  way,  not,  of  course,  without  preliminary 
examination — for  it  is  conceivable  that  into  a  book  pleasing  to 
the  young,  silliness  or  even  immorality  should  have  found 
entrance.  A  new  book  that  children  take  to  everywhere  is  a 
great  gain  for  education  in  English.  Hence  I  consider  that  my 
normal  graduate  should  take  profound  interest  in  observing  chil- 
dren, and  should  be  absolutely  free  from  the  old  prejudice  that 
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nature  is  an  unsafe  guide.  Who  has  learned  the  secret  of  the 
readableness  of  a  book  not  merely  to  children,  but  to  adults  of 
any  age  ?  We  never  know  whether  a  book  is  readable  till  we 
and  our  contemporaries  have  tried  it.  We  should  try  to  estab- 
lish a  classical  canon,  as  it  were,  of  children's  books  ;  or,  rather, 
we  should  let  the  children  establish  their  canon,  we  serving  only 
as  observers,  recorders,  collectors,  and  distributors.  Towards 
founding  such  a  canon,  the  normal  schools  should  endeavor  to 
agree  on  the  principles  of  selection  and  rejection.  Such  a  task- 
will  require  much  discussion,  frequent  conference,  and  constant 
intercommunication.  What  do  children  like?  Are  we  in  the 
way  of  speaking  contemptuously  of  children's  likings  ?  Do  the 
books  that  children  like  appear  to  us  feeble,  inane,  unnatural  ? 
Are  not  their  dolls,  their  little  railway  trains,  feeble,  inane, 
unnatural  ?  I  do  not  speak  as  one  initiated  in  the  mystery  of 
child-study.  About  all  that  you  must  teach  me.  I  simply 
ask  of  this  normal  graduate,  with  whom  we  have  played  school 
now  quite  long  enough,  whether  she  is  prepared  so  fully  to  enter 
into  the  child  life,  as  to  accept  without  misgiving  the  data  of 
observation,  and  to  found  on  these  data  her  philosophy  of  juvenile 
reading. 

But  it  is  time  that  I  make  a  brief  resume  of  the  main  points 
I  have  endeavored  to  enforce,  and  so  release  your  attention,  in 
accordance  with  a  wise  pedagogy,  from  a  strain  liable  to  defeat 
its  own  ends  by  insisting  on  too  much. 

The  child  can  learn  his  own  language  only  by  absorption 
from  his  environment ;  and  we  teachers  can  teach  him  his  own 
language  only  by  becoming  a  part  of  this  environment.  This 
absorption  goes  on  unconsciously  whenever  the  conditions  favor 
its  action.  The  first  and  absolutely  essential  condition  of  the 
absorbing  process  is  that  the  child  be  interested.  His  mind  is 
not  receptive  unless  it  be  interested.  Any  educational  procedures 
that  profess  to  have  in  view  the  culture  of  the  will  by  keeping 
the  child  under  duress  and  compelling  him  to  perform  tasks 
in  which  his  interest  is  not  enlisted,  whatever  else  they  may 
accomplish,  will  have  absolutely  no  potency  to  teach  him 
language.  The  English  teacher  must  surrender  to  the  Herbartian 
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interest-principle — must  surrender  unconditionally  and  without 
reservation. 

The  child  must  be  interested,  and  the  teacher  must  be  inter- 
esting. To  be  interesting,  the  teacher  must  possess  qualifications 
both  personal  and  professional.  She  must  begin  by  having,  if 
possible,  a  good  voice  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  a  voice  trained  to  its  best 
efficiency.  She  must  understand  the  emotional  elements  in  prose 
and  verse,  and  must  know  how  to  use  her  voice  in  modulation, 
emphasis  and  inflection,  so  as  to  reproduce  in  the  mind  of  a  lis- 
tener the  emotion  which  the  creative  writer,  the  artist,  meant  to 
express.  She  must  be  an  adept  in  literary  expression.  What- 
ever vocal  culture  can  do  for  any  one  should  have  been  done  for 
her. 

Then  she  should  know  what  the  good  literature  is  that  natur- 
ally attracts  children,  and  she  should  have  learned,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, what  are  the  peculiarities  of  child-attracting  stories  and 
poems,  in  order  that  by  this  study  she  may,  to  some  extent, 
read  the  child's  mind,  and  be  also  furnished  with  resources  for 
the  English  hour.  She  must  observe  children,  and  be  ready  to 
digest  the  result  of  her  observations  and  to  assimilate  her  con- 
clusions to  her  pedagogic  code. 

All  her  activity  must  be  founded  on  the  cardinal  principle  of 
English  teaching,  that  thought  and  language  are  inseparable  ; 
that  language  without  thought  is  unthinkable  in  education  ;  and 
that  what  interests  the  child  is  always  the  thought,  and  never 
the  language. 

Samuel  Thurber 

Girls*  High  School 
Boston,  Mass. 
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I  do  not  propose  to  suggest  any  changes  in  our  college- 
entrance  requirements.  I  make  this  statement  of  my  negative 
purpose  at  the  outset,  in  order  to  disarm  at  once  opposition  from 
those  outside  the  classical  field.  I  am  not  going  to  encroach 
on  their  domain.  The  appeal  is  to  classical  teachers,  to  consider 
seriously  a  phase  of  our  work  that  has  heretofore  been  neg- 
lected. That  such  an  appeal  will  not  be  in  vain,  if  it  com- 
mends itself  to  the  judgment  of  those  addressed,  is  proved  by 
their  ready  response  in  past  years  to  suggestions  of  a  similar 
nature. 

How  shall  we  train  a  student  so  that  he  may,  in  the  best  way, 
meet  and  overcome  the  difficulties  of  life  after  he  leaves  school? 
I  think  it  is  a  fair  proposition  to  assert  that  the  opponents  of 
classical  culture  must  show  by  something  more  than  a  priori 
arguments  the  superiority  of  any  substitute  for  what  we  have 
been  and  are  now  doing  by  way  of  answer  to  this  question, 
before  they  ask  us  to  accept  these  substitutes.  The  general 
prevalence  of  Latin  as  the  staple  of  language  instruction  in  our 
secondary  schools  is  certainly  an  exceedingly  significant  fact. 
It  means,  I  should  say,  that  it  has  been  found  by  practical 
experience  to  meet  our  wants  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  a 
large  number  of  sensible  people.  This  does  not  mean  that 
whatever  is,  is  right.  It  certainly  does  mean,  however,  that  what- 
ever is,  has  a  reason  for  its  existence,  unless,  with  the  pessimist, 
we  are  going  to  take  refuge  in  unreason.  I  shall  take  it  for 
granted  then,  that  the  pedagogical  values  of  our  Latin  work  in 
some  respects  are  settled,  and  after  merely  calling  attention  to 
them  shall  ask  whether  a  slight  addition  can  be  made  to 
them  without  detracting  from  the  efficacy  of  what  we  are  now 
doing. 

1 A  paper  read  at  the  Classical  Conference  in  connection  with  the  Michigan  School- 
masters' Club,  March  30,  1899. 
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Why  are  so  many  people  studying  and  teaching  Latin  ?  The 
answer  to  this  question  must  take  into  account  both  the  high- 
school  student  who  is  not  going  to  college  and  the  college-pre- 
paratory student.  The  answer  that  first  springs  to  our  lips  is, 
14 for  the  discipline;"  and  rightly,  too,  for  this  is  and  ever  must 
be  the  main  object  of  our  work.  If  what  I  say  in  this  paper 
should  seem  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  this  disciplinary  aim 
it  would  better  never  have  been  written  or  read.  No  unpreju- 
diced observer  can  deny  that  we  do  get  a  certain  well-defined 
result  from  our  Latin  teaching,  and  so  long  as  he  has  daily 
before  his  eyes  the  evidence  of  such  abundant  return,  no 
sensible  teacher  will  ever  give  up  the  systematic,  painstak- 
ing study  of  syntax,  or  even  the  much-maligned  gerund- 
grinding. 

That  the  disciplinary  effect  of  Latin  training  is  equally  valu- 
able for  the  boy  who  goes  to  college  and  the  one  who  stays  at 
home,  seems  to  me  not  to  need  proof.  It  is  self  evident.  The 
painstaking  reading  of  a  piece  of  Latin  or  Greek,  with  the  nice 
determination  of  the  shades  of  meaning  of  words  and  the  anal- 
ysis of  complex  but  logical  trains  of  thought,  gives  that  devel- 
opment of  the  power  of  accurate  observation  and  keenness  of 
judgment  which  are  equally  valuable  for  the  scholar  and  the  busi- 
ness man.  One  of  the  most  striking  proofs  that  these  faculties 
are  developed  by  language  training  is  that  the  teachers  of  the 
observational  sciences  are  constantly  insisting  upon  some  pre- 
liminary study  of  language  for  their  students.  As  evidence  let 
me  cite  the  two-years  requirement  in  Latin  for  admission  to  the 
B.S.  course,  a  requirement  absolutely  valueless  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Latinist. 

But  there  is  a  something  or  other  constantly  pressing  upon 
our  attention  that  is  called  the  4<  practical.' '  I  dislike  to  use 
the  term,  for  like  "natural,/  " inductive,"  ''liberal,"  it  means  a 
different  thing  to  each  individual  that  uses  or  hears  it.  Suppose 
for  our  purpose  we  define  it  as  the  something  that  will  have  a 
direct  rather  than  an  indirect  bearing  upon  our  everyday  prob- 
lems. As  a  teacher  and  lover  of  classical  studies  I  have  always 
—  following    the    tradition    of    my    calling — insisted    on    the 
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disciplinary  and  culture  aim  of  study.  But  of  late  years  I  confess 
the  confidence  of  my  youth  in  this  respect,  as  in  some  others,  I 
hope,  has  begun  to  yield  somewhat  to  the  popular  demand  that  we 
should  bring  our  subject  down  from  this  ethereal  region  to  the 
level  on  which  most  of  us  are  compelled  to  do  our  day's  work. 
Discipline  is  good  and  culture  is  good,  but  aptness  in  dealing 
with  practical  problems  is  also  good.  That  these  elements  are 
sometimes  dissevered,  no  fair-minded  observer  can  deny ;  that 
they  should  be  combined,  no  sensible  man  can  fail  to  acknowl- 
edge. Can  we  not  hold  on  to  our  ideals  and  yet  combine  with 
them,  in  what  the  philosophers  call  an  organic  unity  (whatever 
that  may  be),  the  practical  also  ?  The  college  teacher  makes  a 
practical  demand  on  the  student  who  comes  to  him  that  is  very 
similar  to  the  demand  made  on  the  high-school  graduate  who 
goes  directly  to  his  life  work.  The  professor  demands  that  the 
student's  knowedge  shall  be  co6rdinated  and  brought  into  vital 
connection  with  his  subsequent  work,  just  as  the  world  demands 
of  the  high-school  graduate,  that  his  educational  training  shall 
have  some  bearing  on  his  everyday  life. 

Let  me  enumerate  some  of  the  failures  that  I  have  observed 
in  my  students  to  meet  this  practical  demand  of  the  college 
instructor.  To  assure  the  schoolmen  that  this  is  not  censure  of 
them  and  their  work,  I  want  to  say  that  these  criticisms  are 
mainly  of  the  members  of  the  sophomore  class  who  have  been 
for  nearly  a  year  under  my  own  instruction,  so  that  the  blame  is 
on  myself  as  much  as  on  anyone  else.  I  am  sometimes  tempted 
to  say  that  the  college  student  in  his  sophomore  year  has  no 
memory,  or  at  least  that  it  is  so  weakened  from  lack  of  exer- 
cise, that  he  utterly  refuses  to  use  it,  in  fact  resents  as  a  peda- 
gogical error,  any  suggestion  that  it  has  been  given  him  for  a 
purpose.  When  I  made  this  querulous  remark  to  the  professor 
of  history,  he  retorted  by  saying  that  I,  of  course,  as  a  classical 
teacher,  might  expect  to  make  some  demand  on  the  memory  of 
my  students.  He  knew,  as  a  matter  of  experience,  that  such  a 
demand  on  the  non-classical  student  was  utterly  useless.  The 
experience  of  each  of  us  indicates  that  the  pedagogical  world 
has  gone   to  the  other  extreme  in  its  desire  to  get  away  from 
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the  old  absurd  stress  on  the  memory.  It  is  time  that  we  recog- 
nize that  we  are  going  to  an  extreme  in  this  direction.  To  com- 
mit to  memory  mechanically  before  one  understands  at  all,  is 
absurd ;  to  believe  that  one  has  made  a  subject  his  own  by  sim- 
ply understanding  the  logical  processes  involved  in  it,  without 
fixing  the  results  firmly  in  mind,  is  equally  fallacious.  Now,  the 
simple  translation  of  a  piece  of  text  involves  an  appeal  to  the 
memory  only  within  certain  comparatively  restricted  limits. 
The  pupil  learns  word  forms  and  syntactial  relations  but  does 
not  attempt  to  hold  in  mind  the  content  of  the  work  as  a  whole. 
The  memorizing  of  grammatical  rules  is,  or  should  be,  completed 
by  the  end  of  the  second  year  and  from  that  time  on  further 
demand  on  the  memory  is  comparatively  slight,  if  we  do  nothing 
but  translate.  Even  the  memorizing  of  words  as  such  has  fallen 
into  disuse,  properly  I  am  inclined  to  think,  but  we  should  have 
some  substitute  for  it. 

This  is,  however,  not  the  only  charge  that  may  be  brought 
against  the  results  of  our  present  methods.  The  reading  of  two 
or  three  pages  of  Latin  or  Greek  every  day  gives  the  student 
little  training  in  that  very  practical,  everyday  process  of  picking 
out  the  significant  things  in  a  mass  of  material  and  grouping 
them  in  their  proper  relations.  In  fact  I  have  found  by  experi- 
ence with  my  advanced  classes  that  some  who  have  been  my 
best  students  as  long  as  they  are  kept  at  mere  translation  work 
are  quite  likely  to  fail  in  what  at  first,  i.  e.t  before  actual  trial, 
seemed  to  me  a  very  simple  task,  namely,  to  read  a  book  and 
report  on  the  salient  points. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  these  short- 
comings are  peculiar  to  classically  trained  students,  simply 
because  I  take  my  examples  from  the  only  source  open  to  me, 
my  own  classes.  I  do  want  to  insist,  however,  that  because  we 
already  do  some  things  well,  possibly  better  than  they  are  done 
by  other  methods  of  training,  we  have  no  reason  for  not  recog- 
nizing our  shortcomings  and  attempting  to  correct  them,  if  pos- 
sible. The  responsibility  imposed  on  us  in  having  by  far  the 
largest  share  of  the  classical  student's  time  in  our  keeping 
should  stimulate  us  to  increased  conscientiousness. 
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Have  we  a  remedy  ?  Can  we  teach  the  classics  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  more  of  an  appeal  to  the  memory  and  more  of  a 
demand  on  this  power  of  systematizing  knowledge  that  is  unor- 
ganized? These  two  things  are  really  different  sides  of  the 
same  problem.  Certainly  by  insisting  upon  the  increased  atten- 
tion to  the  memory,  I  do  not  mean  that  a  parrot- like  ability  to 
recite  a  list  of  dates  of  Roman  consuls  and  emperors  is  espe- 
cially desirable,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  mute  inglorious 
Milton  who  " knows  it  but  can't  say  it"  is  an  especially  com- 
mendable individual.  The  thing  that  each  of  us  wants  in  his 
students  is  ability  to  see  vital  relations,  group  the  subject-matter 
in  accordance  with  them  and  last,  but  not  least,  present  them 
clearly;  and  one  part  of  the  process  is  practically  useless  unless 
supplemented  by  the  other. 

In  doing  this  we  must  be  sure  that  we  do  not  lose  our  grasp 
on  what  we  have  already  attained.  We  must  not  give  up  the 
careful  reading  of  a  text  and  the  minute  study  of  form  and  syn- 
tax for  any  a  priori  desirable  but  untested  plan.  To  quote 
again  from  a  teacher  of  history  "the  advantage  that  your  clas- 
sical student  has  over  others  is  that  he  has  learned  to  do  one 
thing  thoroughly  well."  The  training  in  observation  and  judg- 
ment is  accomplished  by  our  present  method.  Let  us  hold  on 
to  it.  The  question  is,  can  we  not  get  something  else  in  addi- 
tion? 

I  believe  the  greatest — I  am  tempted  to  say  the  only  — 
improvement  in  pedagogic  method  in  Latin,  during  my  experi- 
ence as  a  teacher,  is  that  embodied  in  Hale's  The  Art  of  Reading 
Latin.  But  I  have  seen  a  good  many  teachers  that  were  ridden 
by  the  method  therein  outlined,  who  were  carefully  upsetting 
every  sentence  in  the  Latin  order,  a  procedure  which  Hale  sug- 
gests only  in  case  the  Latin  words  do  not  have  their  proper 
meaning  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  We  have  all  of  us,  perhaps, 
felt  ourselves  somewhat  overtaxed  by  the  necessary  corollary  of 
that  method,  namely,  the  rigid  insistence  on  correct  natural 
quantity.  But  when  this  is  looked  upon  not  as  an  end  in  itself  but 
as  a  means  to  that  end,  i.  e.t  the  acquiring  of  the  ability  to  read 
Latin  as  Latin,  the  fruitfulness  of  the  method  cannot  be  denied. 
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1  remember  that  ten  years  ago  there  was  some  doubt  expressed 
by  teachers  as  to  whether  the  time  taken  in  the  reading  of  Latin 
and  the  study  of  quantity  wouldn't  be  subtracted  "in  toto"  from 
that  necessary  for  the  study  of  the  omnipresent  subjunctive  and 
"oratio  obliqua."  Our  experience  has  taught  us  that  this  is  not 
so,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  understanding  of  what  the  author  is 
really  aiming  at,  when  he  is  talking  indirect  discourse,  is  so 
much  helped  by  following  him  continuously  in  his  talk,  that 
our  analysis  may  frequently  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  time 
required  by  this  process  saved.  We  have  in  this  case  lost 
no  time  by  turning  our  attention  away  from  the  logical  processes 
involved  in  the  study  of  Latin  construction,  but  have  actually 
helped  those  processes  by  putting  the  greater  stress  on  the  prac- 
tical study  of  the  art  of  reading  Latin.  If  there  are  to  be  further 
improvements  in  our  Latin  pedagogic  method,  they  must  be 
along  this  line,  i.  e.t  not  discarding  the  old  and  time-tested 
devices,  but  supplementing  them. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  of  late  years  of  "enrich- 
ing" our  classical  course.  The  term  is  borrowed,  I  believe,  from 
a  report  of  one  of  our  educational  committees.  This  is  admitted 
by  all  to  be  desirable.  Can  we  accomplish  it,  holding  on  to 
what  is  good  in  our  present  methods,  and  at  the  same  time  cor- 
rect the  defects  that  have  been  mentioned  ?  I  think  we  can,  if 
we  will  only  turn  our  attention  to  that  side  of  Roman  life  that 
has  the  most  significance  for  the  modern  world.  Curiously 
enough,  we  seem  to  have  missed  this  almost  entirely  in  the  past. 
We  hear  and  read  a  good  deal  about  the  charms  of  Latin  litera- 
ture, as  such,  and  no  sane  man  would  deny  the  value  of  Virgil, 
with  his  dignity  of  form  and  tenderness  of  feeling ;  of  Ovid,  with 
his  light  and  graceful  touch ;  of  Cicero,  with  his  majesty  of 
thought  and  vigor  of  expression  ;  or  even  of  Caesar,  with  his 
sturdy  virility.  But  is  this  the  side  of  our  subject  that  should  be 
brought  into  especial  prominence  ?  I  do  not  mean,  of  course, 
that  we  should  not  continue  to  study  Roman  literature  for  its 
own  sake,  but  I  do  wish  to  suggest  that  we  have  not  turned  our 
attention  to  what  is  preeminently  the  contribution  of  Rome  to 
the  modern  world.    The  Greeks  said  things  better,  perhaps,  than 
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they  can  be  said  again,  but  the  Romans  did  things,  and  their 
actions  and  the  record  of  them  in  their  history  and  institutions 
are,  for  us,  the  most  profoundly  significant  features  of  their  life. 
If,  paraphrasing  Boeckh,  the  aim  of  Latin  study  is  the  ideal 
reconstruction  of  Roman  civilization,  shall  we  pass  by  the  most 
striking  characteristic  of  that  civilization  ? 

Why  have  we  not  seen,  and  why  do  we  not  emphasize,  the 
practical  bearing  of  the  experience  of  the  Romans,  in  the  making 
and  governing  of  their  republic,  upon  our  own  nineteenth  century 
experiment  ?  Of  course  we  must  avoid  here  the  use  of  super- 
ficial and  deceptive  analogies  between  the  old  and  the  new.  The 
division  of  Roman  constitutional  forms  into  those  falling  under 
the  three  heads  of  the  magistracy,  the  senate,  and  the  people  has 
had,  doubtless,  an  effect  in  developing  our  triune  division  of 
governmental  institutions,  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
— just  how  much  it  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper 
to  trace  out — but  as  soon  as  we  attempt  to  push  that  analogy 
beyond  this  fundamental  fact  we  get  into  some  serious  difficulties. 
The  recognition,  however,  that  the  principle  is  the  same,  that  a 
good  democratic  form  of  government  is  one  in  which  there  is 
a  proper  coordination  and  subordination  of  powers,  is  a  fact 
of  comparative  constitutional  history  that  is  certainly  of  great 
value. 

If  analogies  are  difficult  to  make  and  dangerous  to  act  upon, 
we  have  many  direct  experiments  in  government  made  by  the 
Romans,  the  result  of  which  may  be  made  immediately  useful  to 
the  practical  politician  of  the  end  of  the  century.  The  wholesale 
giving  of  alms,  in  the  form  of  cheap  food,  with  its  inevitable 
result  of  pauperizing  the  proletariat  at  Rome,  and  incidentally 
exhausting  the  provinces  to  feed  the  unproductive  city,  is  likely 
to  show  to  almost  any  thoughtful  pupil,  that  our  modern  experi- 
ments along  similar  lines  may  not  be  altogether  safe.  To  go 
a  little  further  down  into  the  history  of  the  empire,  even  a  cur- 
sory study  of  the  utter  futility  of  the  edict  of  Diocletian,  fixing 
prices  for  commodities,  backed  up  though  it  was  by  the  whole 
power  of  a  fully  organized  despotism,  might  suggest  that  similar 
experiments  by  a  nineteenth-century  republic  were  foredoomed 
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to  failure.  To  give  a  more  concrete  example,  the  modern  politi- 
cal boss  with  his  familiar  tricks  for  thwarting  the  popular  will, 
while  theoretically  most  subservient  to  it,  may  be  seen  plainly 
mirrored  in  the  average  Roman  senator,  in  his  career  through 
the  cursus  honorum,  with  his  manipulation  of  the  populus 
Rornanus  carissimus.  If  history  does  repeat  itself,  we  may 
conclude  that  government  of  the  people  by  the  politicians  is  but 
a  step  in  the  direction  of  the  government  of  the  people  by  the 
one  "boss,"  whom  the  Romans  at  first  euphemistically  entitled 
princeps,  but  afterwards  dominus,  divus. 

These  practical  lessons  from  Roman  political  history  for  the 
guidance  of  a  boy  who  is  immediately  to  become  a  citizen  of 
our  modern  republic  are  exactly  what  the  teacher  in  college  asks 
tor  as  a  means  of  remedying  the  deficiencies  that  have  been 
mentioned.  A  vigorous  and  not  too  minute  study  of  Roman 
constitutional  antiquities  —  Roman  civil  government,  if  you 
please — may  be  made  a  valuable  training  in  that  larger  memory 
exercise  which  includes  or  rather  presupposes  the  proper  coordi- 
nation of  a  mass  of  facts  in  regard  to  the  growth  of  constitu- 
tional forms. 

The  study  of  Roman  constitutional  history  has  some  decided 
advantages  over  the  claims  of  a  kindred  subject  in  the  classical 
field  that  is  pressing  itself  upon  our  attention,  namely,  the  study 
of  private  antiquities.  In  the  first  place  it  lends  itself  more 
readily  to  systematic  presentation,  and  for  that  reason  is  better 
adapted  to  teaching  in  the  high  school.  Then,  the  material 
can  be  more  readily  procured.  The  Roman  constitution  can  be 
taught  well  from  a  good  text-book,  when  we  get  one,  with  the 
supplementary  helps  of  the  ordinary  Roman  histories  and  dic- 
tionaries of  antiquities.  These  are  within  the  reach  of  all  of 
our  high  schools ;  the  materials  for  private  antiquities  are 
expensive  and  not  easily  procured.  Further,  the  preparation 
for  the  teaching  of  it  can  more  readily  be  made  in  this 
country.  The  proper  teaching  of  private  antiquities  almost  of 
necessity  presupposes  acquaintance  at  first  hand  with  much 
material  that  is  not  easily  accessible  on  this  side  of  the  water. 
Finally  and  most  important  of  all,  it  articulates  with  our  present 
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classical  course  much  more  accurately  than  does  the  kindred 
subject.  The  attempt  of  a  few  years  ago  to  banish  Caesar  from 
our  course  has  resulted,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  such  movements, 
in  a  compromise.  We  keep  a  portion  of  the  Caesar,  but  make 
the  transition  from  the  Latin  lessons  with  some  book  of  easy 
reading.  Our  classical  course  is  likely  to  retain  as  staples  this 
"  Reader/'  then  Caesar,  Cicero,  Virgil.  With  no  one  of  these 
does  the  subject  of  private  antiquities  readily  ally  itself.  In  the 
11  Reader"  the  attention  of  the  pupil  should  not  be  diverted  too 
much  from  the  forms  and  syntax.  Caesar  and  Cicero  are  not  by 
nature  well  suited  to  a  coordinate  study  of  Roman  private  life. 
Virgil,  or  perhaps  Ovid,  might  be  made  the  vehicle  for  carrying 
instruction  in  this  subject.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  advo- 
cates of  mythology  are  going  to  claim  the  extra  time  of  the 
fourth  year,  and  I  myself  feel  that  we  should  reserve  at  least  one 
course  in  the  high  school  for  the  study  of  pure  literature.  Let 
us  read  our  Virgil  as  literature,  in  the  original  Latin,  and  then 
turn  it  into  the  best  literary  English  at  our  command,  and  do 
nothing  during  this  period  that  will  turn  the  attention  of  the 
pupils  away  from  this  purely  culture  object. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  of  our  stock  authors,  Cicero,  lends 
himself  most  readily  to  this  supplementary  study  of  Roman 
institutions.  In  fact  he  cannot  be  read  intelligently  without 
some  elementary  knowledge  of  them. 

How  shall  we  accomplish  this  desirable  end  ?  I  am  still 
old  fashioned  enough  to  believe  that  the  ideal  teaching,  in  the 
elements  of  a  subject  at  least,  is  that  based  on  some  good  text, 
with  proper  supplement,  to  be  sure,  by  teacher  and  outside  ref- 
erence. Our  first  difficulty  then  is  lack  of  a  suitable  text-book. 
That  this  difficulty  will  soon  be  remedied,  if  there  is  a  demand 
for  such  a  book,  nobody  will  doubt,  who  knows  anything 
about  the  enterprise  of  our  friends,  the  bookmakers.  An 
effort  has  been  made  to  cover  this  ground  in  Tighe's  little 
book  on  The  Development  of  the  Roman  Constitution,  but  this 
has  the  defects  inseparable  from  any  attempt  to  present  so  large 
and  complicated  a  subject  in  so  small  a  compass.  The  same 
may  be  said  with  even  more  force  of  the  various  efforts  to  meet 
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this  demand  in  the  introductions  to  several  of  the  more  recent 
editions  of  Cicero's  orations.  Most  of  those  that  I  have 
examined  are  misleading  (because  of  insufficiency  of  statement 
of  fact.  Some  are  not  free  from  positive  misstatements.  The 
subject  must  be  treated  seriously,  if  at  all. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of  a  suitable  text-book 
is  the  question  as  to  place  in  the  course.  It  is  here  particularly 
that  I  look  for  suggestions  or  criticisms  from  members  of  the 
club.  I  believe  that  an  outline  of  Roman  constitutional  his- 
tory can  be  taught  in  twenty  lessons.  It  should  be  given  during 
the  Cicero  year.  That  there  is  a  crevice  in  the  course  large 
enough  to  receive  it  is  certain.  It  is  an  almost  universal  practice 
in  the  good  schools  to  read  more  than  the  college  requirements. 
The  work  throughout  the  course  has  improved  decidedly  during 
the  last  few  years,  and  the  time  saved  by  this  improvement  in 
our  pedagogical  methods  should  be  utilized  in  the  best  way  pos- 
sible. 

This  work  in  the  Roman  constitution  will  not  be  a  real  addi- 
tion to  the  work  now  required  of  students.  In  fact  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  if  a  short  systematic  course  were  given  in  the  sub- 
ject, early  in  the  Cicero  year,  the  advantage  gained  in  clearness 
of  comprehension  of  the  political  and  governmental  setting  of 
Cicero's  speeches  would  save  all  the  time  required  for  the  short 
course  suggested,  even  within  this  year. 

Finally,  there  is  a  future  for  the  subject.  That  it  has  so 
little  of  a  past  seems  to  me  rather  a  surprising  anomaly.  The 
reason  may  be  a  mechanical  one,  to  a  considerable  extent  at 
least.  Mommsen's  Staatsrecht  and  works  of  a  similar  nature 
by  Lange,  Herzog,  Schiller,  Willems,  Bouche-Leclercq  and  others 
were  not  possible  until  the  Corpus  Inscriptionutn  Latinarum  was 
well  under  way,  and  this  has  become  an  actuality  only  within  the 
life  of  this  generation.  Then,  because  these  books  have  not  been 
turned  into  English,  although  the  translation  of  the  Staatsrecht 
was  promised  us  some  years  ago,  their  great  store  of  knowledge 
has  never  passed  much  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  specialists. 
If  one  may  judge  by  the  annotations  of  our  texts  and  the  stock 
articles  on  Roman  institutions  in  our  books  of  reference,  the  Latin 
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scholars,  too,  have   neglected  even   these   excellent  secondary 

authorities  on  this  subject. 

It  has  taken  a  good  many  years  of  the  sometimes  wearisome 

reiteration  of   Freeman  and  his  school  to  make  us  realize  that 

there  is  a  real  organic  connection  between  the  ancient  world  and 

the  modern,  and  not  a  mere  tonic,  culture  influence  of  the  former 

on  the  latter.     It  is  certainly  time  we  turned  our  attention  to 

this  subject  of  Roman  Institutions,  which  brings  out  so  clearly 

this  organic   relation  of  the  classical  past  to  our  own  present. 

It  can  be  made  almost  as  faithful  in  suggestions  for  the  student 

of  today  as  is  the  study  of  the  English  constitution. 

Joseph  H.  Drake 
University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
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TRAINING  OF  SECONDARY  TEACHERS. 

I 

In  the  days  when  "  pedagogue  "  was  a  term  of  reproach  rather 
than  of  respect,  the  instruction  of  the  young  must  have  been 
thought  to  require  only  the  most  mediocre  talents.  The  business 
of  education  was  founded  then,  as  it  is  in  some  measure  today, 
upon  the  widespread  conviction  that  childhood  and  youth  con- 
stituted a  sort  of  period  of  probationary  living  during  which  evil 
propensities  were  to  be  eradicated.  Following  upon  such  a 
theory  teaching  would  consist  largely  in  the  suppression  of 
spontaneous  activities  —  in  the  negation  of  natural  tendencies; 
and  he  would  be  a  successful  instructor  who  possessed  physical 
strength  sufficient  for  the  discharge  of  his  principal  duties.  But 
in  the  evolution  of  the  race  this  conception  of  the  function  of 
the  teacher  has  been  "gradually  superseded  by  another  which  has 
already  found  lodgment  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  intelli- 
gent men.  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  and  their  disciples  vigorously 
proclaimed  a  doctrine  entirely  new  in  their  day  —  that  educa- 
tion must  supply  suitable  nutrition  for  and  so  foster  intel- 
lectual and  moral  development ;  it  must  fashion  the  character  of 
the  individual  in  the  most  generous  sense,  conferring  upon  him 
the  inclination  and  the  ability  to  be  of  efficient  service  to  himself 
and  so  to  the  social  whole.  That  he  may  be  competent  to 
administer  the  most  nourishing  mental  foods  in  the  proper  quan- 
tities, at  the  right  season,  and  suited  to  the  tastes  of  his  children, 
the  teacher  should  not  only  have  thoroughly  mastered  the  sub- 
jects he  is  to  employ  but  he  should  have  joined  to  these  acquisi- 
tions others  relating  to  the  native  form  and  constitution  of  the 
minds  he  is  to  model.  He  must  have  studied  the  being  to  be 
taught,  as  well  as  the  stuff  he  is  to  teach,  else  he  cannot  happily 
accomplish  the  adjustment  the  one  to  the  other,  which  alone 
will  make  his  tuition  successful. 

The  proposal  to  add  human  nature  studies  to  academic  ones, 
so-called  from  ancient  times,  did  not  upon  first  appearance  meet 
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with  a  cordial  greeting  from  either  the  educational  world  or  the 
public  outside.  It  gained  a  hearing  in  our  own  country  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  thriving  but 
poorly,  however,  for  a  half  dozen  decades.  Throughout  this 
experimental  period,  though,  the  virtue  of  special  training  for 
those  who  were  to  instruct  youth  was  forcing  itself  upon  the 
attention  of  people,  and  about  i860  it  received  merited  recogni- 
tion and  endorsement  in  the  success  of  the  Oswego  Normal 
School.  From  this  point  tlie  doctrines  of  the  new  faith  spread 
rapidly  in  every  direction  until  in  our  day  the  belief  in  the  need 
of  professional  equipment  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  firmly 
intrenched  in  the  mind  of  the  civilized  world,  and  the  normal 
school  has  been  established  everywhere  to  carry  this  idea  into 
practical  effect  as  it  relates  to  the  primary  and  grammar  grades 
of  the  educational  system.  Some  commonwealths,  notably  New 
York,  have  decreed  that  no  person  shall  teach  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  who  has  not  passed  a  year  as  the  minimum 
in  the  study  of  education,  and  a  plan  is  already  afoot  to  extend 
this  requisition  to  instructors  in  the  secondary  schools  ;  an  omen 
of  much  significance,  presaging  as  it  does  the  time  not  afar  off 
when  the  school  of  whatever  grade  will  be  regarded  as  the  most 
potent  for  good  or  ill  of  the  social  forces,  and  when  only  one 
trained  for  this  particular  service  in  respect  alike  of  scholarship 
and  special  knowledge 'and  skill  can  be  intrusted  with  the  tre- 
mendous responsibilities  of  conducting  its  work. 

The  view  maintained  at  present  by  those  most  competent  to 
form  an  opinion  regards  some  acquaintance  with  the  history, 
science,  and  art  of  education  as  essential  for  teaching  alike  in 
the  elementary  and  the  secondary  school.  The  Committee  of 
Fifteen  reporting  upon  the  training  of  secondary  teachers 
rightfully  declares  that  "If  college  graduates  are  put  directly 
into  teaching  without  special  study  and  training,  they  will  teach 
as  they  have  been  taught.  The  methods  of  college  professors 
are  not  in  all  cases  the  best,  and  if  they  were,  high-school  pupils 

are  not  to  be  taught  nor  disciplined  as  college  students  are 

Success  in  teaching  depends  upon  conformity  to  principles,  and 
these  principles  are  not  a  part  of  the  mental  equipment  of  every 
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educated  person."  But  it  is  well  known  that  teachers  in  the 
upper  ranks  have  in  the  past  and  do  in  the  present  come  to  their 
great  work  little  adorned  with  professional  erudition  or  interest. 
As  Mr.  Fitch  said  a  few  years  since  in  commenting  upon  the 
situation  in  England,  higher  grade  teachers  have  the  same  atti- 
tude now  toward  the  study  of  education  that  elementary  teach- 
ers had  a  century  ago. 

This  unfortunate  condition  of  affairs  has  been  much  lamented 
over  in  the  public  prints  during  the  past  few  years ;  and  what  fol- 
lows as  citations  from  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Connecticut,  made  to  the  general  assembly  of  that  state  last  year 
after  a  detailed  and  painstaking  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of 
the  high  schools,  would  doubtless  be  found  typical  of  that  which 
could  be  made  after  corresponding  investigations  in  other  com- 
munities. The  report  proceeds  to  say  that  "  graduates  of  colleges, 
fresh  from  their  books,  apply,  fortified  with  recommendations  from 
the  president  or  professors,  purporting  to  show  that  the  holders 
have  been  faithful,  have  attained  a  high  rank  in  scholarship,  and 

have  traits  of  character  which  are  sure  to  make  them  teachers 

The  students  thus  recommended  are  often  really  strong  in  their 
college  subjects,  and  particularly  qualified  in  some  special  branch. 
None  of  them  are  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  or  history  of 
education,  and  they  are  not  prepared  to  teach  any  subject. 

"Often  new  teachers  are  introduced  to  supply  vacancies. 
They  have  not  been  tested  as  to  what  they  know  and  the  appli- 
cation of  it  in  teaching.  They  have  not  had  any  practice  or 
training  designed   to  give  them  a  firm   and  sure  grasp  on  the 

matters  which  they  pretend  to  teach The  principals  do  not 

wish  to  be  saddled  with  the  care  of  novices,  if  they  are  qualified 
to  guide  them.  Thus  the  novices  do  not  have  the  advantage  of 
observing  for  a  time  an  experienced  teacher,  and  making  a  start 

under  his  guidance These  beginners  obtain,  at  the  expense 

of  the  scholars,  training  in  teaching.  No  other  people  in  the 
world  are  so  cruel  to  their  children. 

"The  question  whether  teachers  are  giving  themselves  with 
true  professional  pride  and  energy  to  the  work  is  not  easy  to 
answer.     There  was    sometimes,    though  not   often,   exhibition 
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of  the  professional  enthusiasm  and  pride  which  proceeds  from 
genuine  appreciation  of,  and  interest  in,  the  subject  and  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  classes.  In  too  many  cases  there  was  manifest 
that  asperity  which  results  from  mistaken  notions  of  dignity  or 
from  imperfect  digestion. 

11  In  not  more  than  three  or  four  schools  was  real  teaching, 
as  distinguished  from  examination,  found.  Usually  a  lesson  is 
given,  consisting  of  so  many  pages  or  so  many  examples ;  the 
recitation  hour  is  occupied  in  finding  out  whether  this  lesson  so 
given  has  been  learned.  A  lesson  in  algebra  is  assigned,  say 
twelve  examples  on  the  thirtieth  page,  and  the  recitation  hour  is 
occupied  with  finding  out  whether  the  scholar  has  'done'  them. 
In  a  recitation  in  history  the  lesson  consisted  in  part  of  the  list  of 
Roman  emperors  in  order  from  Augustus  to  Trajan,  and  the  only 
question  possible  was  whether  the  right  succession  and  the  years 
were  correctly  given. 

"  There  is  no  opportunity  for  skill  except  in  questioning. 
This  questioning,  if  mere  questioning  or  constant  examination 
be  teaching,  was  often  without  preparation  and  aimless.  It  some- 
times hit  the  mark  and  sometimes  did  not.  It  is  always  sug- 
gestive of  the  man  who  went  out  to  kill  a  bear  and  hit  a  calf. 
There  is  little  evidence  of  preparation  on  the  lessons.  In  Latin 
classes  taught  by  experienced  teachers  there  was  evident  as  much 
preparation  as  results  from  going  over  a  subject  year  after  year ; 
and,  if  eternal  examination  on  a  definite  line  be  teaching,  the 
best  teaching  was  found  in  the  Latin  classes." 

Thus,  without  minimizing  the  unhappy  consequences  of  defi- 
cient scholarship,  which  are  indeed  serious  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  still,  regarding  things  as  they  at  present  exist  in  most 
places,  the  chief  defect  in  the  preparation  of  college-trained 
persons  for  teaching  in  the  secondary  school  or  beyond  is  seen  to 
be  the  almost  utter  lack  of  instructional  knowledge,  interest,  and 
experience  under  wise  criticism,  which  results  too  often  in  there 
being  less  genuine  teaching  in  the  high  school  than  in  any  of  the 
grades  below  it.  The  situation  here  depicted  is  a  really  serious 
one,  and  until  remedied  by  greatly  improving  the  teaching  power 
of  college  candidates  we  must  continue  to  have  in  high-school 
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positions  persons  who  have  not  pursued  their  academic  studies 
beyond  the  normal  school,  which,  speaking  generally,  is  not  at 
all  prepared  and  does  not  desire  to  undertake  this  advanced 
work.  But  even  if  college  students  designing  to  teach  had 
desired  to  make  decent  preparation  therefor,  they  could  not  until 
recently  have  found  adequate  opportunities  in  universities  any- 
where, and  they  can  find  these  even  yet  in  not  more  than  a  half 
dozen  institutions,  although  the  facilities  in  our  higher  seats  of 
learning  for  the  study  of  education,  particularly  in  its  scientific 
and  concrete  aspects,  are  being  multiplied  every  year,  and  the 
number  of  students  availing  themselves  of  these  advantages  is 
increasing  with  marked  rapidity.  In  1890  there  were  reported  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  3414  students  in  114  universities 
and  colleges  pursuing  courses  of  study  designed  for  the  training 
of  teachers.  In  1895  ^e  l*st  °*  institutions  had  increased  to  192 
and  the  number  of  students  to  6402.  In  the  larger  proportion  of 
these  cases,  however,  the  educational  studies  were  fragmentary 
and  entirely  theoretical,  the  professor  of  philosophy  frequently 
discoursing  a  few  times  a  year  in  a  highly  abstract  and  learned 
manner  upon  pedagogical  themes,  although  twenty-seven  univer- 
sities reported  having  regularly  organized  departments  of  peda- 
gogy, with  courses  of  study  extending  over  four  years  and  leading 
to  degrees  equivalent  to  first  degrees  given  in  other  departments. 
In  a  few  instances  postgraduate  courses  were  offered,  and  in  all 
attention  was  paid  not  alone  to  the  history,  theory,  and  philoso- 
phy of  education,  but  methods  of  instruction  and  school  organ- 
ization were  considered  as  well. 

This  developing  consciousness  of  a  need  for  the  study  of 
education  by  secondary  teachers  and  college  instructors  has  led, 
in  recent  years,  to  the  establishment  of  independent  schools  of 
pedagogy  and  normal  colleges.  While  facilities  of  whatever 
sort  for  the  training  of  higher  grade  teachers  are,  considering 
the  exigencies  of  the  situation,  to  be  hailed  with  delight  wherever 
and  whenever  they  make  their  appearance,  yet  in  view  of  the 
needs  of  those  who  train  young  men  and  women,  who  should 
be  men  among  men,  in  sympathy  with  the  varied  interests  of 
the  community,  broad  in  culture  and  catholic  in  opinion,  capable 
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of  taking  an  important  part  in  social  functions  and  directing 
social  activities  —  considering  these  obligations,  it  seems  appar- 
ent that  the  instructor's  training  should  be  secured  in  univer- 
sities, the  home  of  all  activities,  the  foster-mother  of  all  interests, 
the  best  representative  of  cosmopolitan  life.  When  the  teacher's 
studies  are  pursued  in  independent  endowments,  where  he  sees 
and  hears  nothing  but  what  has  concern  with  his  special  calling, 
and  where  all  the  minds  he  comes  in  contact  with  are  running 
abreast  of  one  another  in  the  same  groove — in  such  an  environ- 
ment he  is  only  too  apt  to  become  a  pedagogue  indeed,  such 
an  one  as  has  supplied  Shakespeare,  and  Swift,  and  Pope,  and 
many  another  satirist  with  the  motif  for  some  of  their  keenest 
jests.  It  would  not  be  of  so  much  account  whether  the  teacher 
was  cut  on  a  generous  or  meager  plan  if  it  were  not  that  his 
attitude  toward  things  has  such  a  tremendous,  almost  immeasur- 
able influence  upon  the  tide  of  life  of  rising  generations,  ele- 
vating or  depressing  as  his  own  is  exalted  or  narrowly  limited, 
instilling  into  the  minds  of  the  young,  just  and  reasonable,  or 
bigoted  and  erroneous  views  of  varied  political  and  social  inter- 
ests, religion,  and  the  like.  And  the  one  effective  way  to  insure 
breadth  in  the  teacher  is  to  keep  him  during  his  formative 
period  in  an  environment  where  things  are  built  on  generous 
foundations  —  the  university,  which,  of  all  social  institutions,  is 
or  ought  to  be,  the  most  liberal  and  comprehensive. 

II 

We  need  on  the  part  alike  of  school  men  and  of  the  public 
a  juster  and  broader  understanding  of  what  educational  studies 
in  the  university  aim  to  accomplish,  and  a  greater  apprecia- 
tion of  their  value  to  the  instructor  in  the  secondary  school 
or  elsewhere.  A  professor  in  one  of  our  great  universities 
recently  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  not  essential,  in 
order  to  teach  science  in  the  high  school,  that  one  should  have 
studied  the  principles  and  art  of  education.  He  urged  the  argu- 
ment, that  to  have  mastered  the  facts  to  be  taught  was  in  itself 
sufficient  to  give  the  candidate  power  to  put  them  out  again 
into  the  heads  of  his  pupils  —  an  ancient  contention,  and  one 
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founded  upon  a  false  view  alike  of  the  way  in  which  the  mind 
puts  off  ignorance  and  adorns  itself  with  knowledge,  and  of  the 
large  purposes  of  instruction  in  science  or  in  other  disciplines. 
Further  expressions  of  the  professor  revealed  the  fact  that  he 
regarded  the  study  of  education  as  consisting  of  the  parrot-like 
learning  of  pedagogical  theories  and  devices  for  teaching,  a 
chimera  haunting  the  minds  of  many  in  academic  circles  even 
today.  The  normal  schools  have  doubtless  fostered  this  illusion, 
since  in  the  indiscreet  years  of  their  youth  they  magnified  to 
such  proportions  the  petty  details  of  schoolroom  methods  that 
the  foundation  principles  were  in  considerable  measure  obscured. 
But  for  the  most  part  these  institutions  have  outgrown  this  formal 
stage  in  their  evolution ;  at  any  rate  the  studies  which  engage 
the  attention  of  the  university  student  relate  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  method  of  human  development,  seeking  to  acquire  a  sort 
of  natural  history  of  the  unfolding  mind,  and  to  the  principles 
of  training  growing  out  therefrom.  It  is  recognized  that  the 
process  of  maturing  proceeds  according  to  laws,  which  should 
be  consulted  so  far  as  definitely  known,  alike  in  the  selection  of 
subjects  to  be  taught  and  in  the  order  and  manner  of  presenting 
them.  Modern  researches  in  the  biological  sciences  have  estab- 
lished the  important  doctrine  that  every  individual  recapitulates 
physically  in  sequence,  at  least  in  a  general  way,  up  to  the  point 
occupied  by  his  particular  species  in  the  scale  of  life  the  principal 
characteristics  of  the  phylogenetic  series ;  and  it  has  been  shown 
further  that  certain  influences  hasten  this  process,  while  others 
retard  it,  and  even  prevent  the  individual  in  some  instances 
from  passing  clear  through  the  lower  orders,  bringing  him  into 
life  thus  unformed,  or  as  we  say,  deformed.  Much  evidence 
from  many  sources  is  constraining  us  in  these  times  to  the  con- 
viction that  the  child  must  reproduce  within  himself  the  ances- 
tral record  not  only  physiologically,  but  he  must  live  through 
again  in  some  degree,  be  this  great  or  small,  the  mental  experi- 
ences of  his  predecessors  in  racial  history.  And,  as  in  embryo- 
logical  development,  untoward  influences  may  lead  to  arrest  in 
the  ascent  of  the  genealogical  tree,  so  in  the  child's  mental 
growth,  we   are  realizing  more  forcibly  than   ever  that   unwise 
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treatment  may  cause  him  to  stop  upon  some  platform  lower  than 
that  which  he  was  designed  by  nature  to  attain.  Is  it  not  of 
supremest  consequence  that  the  intending  teacher  should  famil- 
iarize himself  with  these  primary  laws  of  development  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  definitely  understood,  so  that  in  his  training 
he  may  have  his  course  guided  by  them  to  the  greatest  possible 
degree  ? 

And  it  seems  of  particular  account  that  the  instructor  in  the 
secondary  school  and  college  should  study  earnestly  the  princi- 
ples of  mental  development,  considering  that  the  epoch  in  an 
individual's  career  occupied  substantially  by  the  high  school  and 
early  college  course  is  marked  by  the  most  significant  and  vital 
phenomena.  So  great  are  the  spiritual  transformations  which 
are  now  wrought  in  the  lives  of  youth  that  many  have  regarded 
these  events  as  constituting  in  truth  a  second  birth  hardly  less 
momentous  than  the  first.  There  is  no  people  so  benighted  but 
that  they  recognize  in  adolescence  the  greatest  crisis  in  the  pro- 
cess of  maturing ;  and  nature  has  taught  them  to  fill  this  period 
with  religious  ceremonies  and  practices  which  it  is  hoped  will 
impress  the  cardinal  virtues  of  courage,  honesty,  and  obedience 
upon  blossoming  manhood  and  womanhood.  This  is  a  season 
of  both  physical  and  mental  unrest,  of  incessant  change  in  ideals, 
of  the  advent  of  a  great  multitude  of  strange  energies  and  emo- 
tions that  need  the  most  careful  direction,  of  the  ready  formation 
of  settled  convictions  which  persist  throughout  adult  life ;  con- 
sidering these  and  other  things,  how  great  is  the  necessity  for 
the  keenest  insight  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  guiding  lives  through  this  dangerous  pass 
connecting  childhood  and  maturity !  Most  of  us  little  appreciate 
how  often  common  sense  with  its  rough-and-ready  methods  has 
entailed  lasting  injury  upon  the  supersensitive  lives  of  adolescent 
boys  and  girls.  A  group  of  fifty  mature  university  students, 
many  of  whom  had  themselves  been  teachers,  recently  wrote 
detailed  reminiscences  of  their  secondary  school  and  early  col- 
lege experiences  ;  and  in  nearly  all  of  them  one  may  read  that 
instructors  often  did  not  understand  their  pupils ;  that  they  were 
not  sympathetic  toward  them  when  sympathy  would  have  been 
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an  inestimable  blessing.  And  again,  much  of  the  work  inspired 
no  interest,  and  so  added  little  to  nor  changed  the  swift  cur- 
rent of  adolescent  life. 

What  studies  and  methods  of  presenting  them  are  best  suited 
to  nourish  the  expanding  soul  of  the  adolescent  boy  and  girl  so 
that  it  may  burst  its  shell  of  egoism  and  emerge  into  the  world 
of  altruism  ?  What  responsibilities  should  be  laid  upon  youth  at 
this  critical  period  ?  How  far  should  natural  propensities  be 
indulged,  and  how  may  native  instincts  best  be  converted  into 
higher  spiritual  attributes  ?  Are  there  fundamental  differences 
in  individual  pupils  which  manifest  themselves  particularly  at 
this  time,  and  if  so,  how  should  each  be  dealt  with  according  to 
his  capacities  and  greatest  needs,  that  we  may  so  fashion  his 
talents  as  best  to  promote  the  well-being  of  himself  and  of  his 
fellow-men  ?  What  are  the  mental  and  physical  effects  of 
cerebral  fatigue,  and  what  the  precautions  to  be  observed 
regarding  it,  especially  with  adolescent  students  ?  How  shall 
we  direct  the  silent  forces  of  suggestion,  so  that  they  may  be 
incessantly  at  work  heightening  rather  than  depressing  the  tide 
of  life  ?  These  questions  and  a  score  of  others  of  first  impor- 
tance press  for  solution  upon  every  teacher  of  older  as  of 
younger  pupils ;  and  how  may  they  be  wisely  solved  by  those 
who  have  no  other  basis  for  judgments  than  the  indefiniteness  of 
common  sense  and  the  blindness  or  tradition  and  prejudice  ? 
Can  training  in  the  high  school  or  college  ever  be  made  most 
effective  if  they  who  have  it  in  charge  are  wholly  destitute  of 
that  special  knowledge  which  alone  can  give  critical  and  just 
appreciation  of  actual  situations,  and  of  the  use  of  instrumentali- 
ties to  effect  reform  ?  Has  science  nothing  to  contribute  to  the 
rational  settlement  of  these,  the  most  important  problems  affect- 
ing the  well-being  of  humanity,  individually  and  collectively  ? 
Untutored  instinct  will  pass  them  all  unnoticed  for  tradition  has 
not  accorded  them  great  prominence.  It  is  only  after  such 
careful  study  as  is  pursued  in  other  departments  of  science  that 
one's  mental  vision  apprehends  these  elusive  phenomena,  and 
discerns  how  to  deal  with  them ;  just  as  the  richest  beauties  of 
the  flower  remain  hidden  forever  to  the  sight  of  one  untrained 
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to  see  them  though  he  has  had  at  his  feet  for  all  the  years  of  his 
life  the  abundance  and  profusion  of  nature. 

It  needs  to  be  mentioned  here,  but  perhaps  not  argued,  that 
the  candidate  for  the  privilege  of  instructing  youth  of  any  age, 
having  diligently  pursued  investigations  relating  to  human 
development  and  to  the  science  of  education  founded  securely 
thereupon,  should  have  seen  the  doctrines  he  has  thus  acquired 
tested  and  applied  in  actual  practice  during  his  probationary 
period ;  not  simply  look  at  teaching,  it  should  be  said,  but  study 
it  with  such  critical  analysis  as  the  physicist  studies  electricity, 
for  instance,  or  the  embryologist  studies  the  phenomena  of  cell 
multiplication.  He  should  himself  try  his  hand  at  this  in  order 
that  he  may  be  aided  by  those  who  have  been  successful  before 
him,  and  who  may  be  of  service  to  him  by  pointing  out  wherein 
his  practice  is  not  in  harmony  with  his  theory  and  suggesting 
how  improvements  may  be  made.  It  is  surely  a  crude,  sorry 
way,  and  one  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  present-day  methods 
in  other  walks  of  life,  to  turn  loose  upon  youth  at  a  time  when 
they  need  the  wisest  guidance  raw,  undisciplined  tutors,  who  it 
is  hoped  will  ultimately  acquire  skill  by  lawless  experimentation 
upon  innocent  subjects.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  even  after 
elaborate  professional  study  one  may  not  be  a  fit  guide  for  youth 
if  nature  has  not  been  generous  in  her  first  gifts  to  him ;  but  in 
any  event,  whether  thus  favored  or  not,  he  will  be  more  efficient 
in  proportion  as  he  has  developed  and  improved  upon  native 
endowments. 

Ill 

This  thorough  study  of  teaching  in  all  its  aspects,  which  is 
leading  naturally  to  the  instituting  of  special  schools  in  the  uni- 
versities, will  not  only  insure  a  more  excellent  quality  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  higher  phases  of  education ;  it  will  in  addition  exert 
a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  whole  process  of  education  from 
start  to  finish.  That  the  university  may  be  prepared  to  grapple 
intelligently  with  the  problems  involved  in  the  conduct  of  the 
more  advanced  grades  of  schooling,  it  must  become  acquainted 
with  and  devote  itself  to  a  solution  of  those  found  in  the  primary 
grades.     In    short,   it   should   and    will    bring  to   the   study  of 
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education  as  a  whole  both  the  results  of  related  sciences  and  their 
methods  of  investigation  so  far  as  suited  to  this  special  purpose  ; 
and  then  guided  by  the  light  reflected  from  the  history  of  educa- 
tional experimentation  in  the  evolution  of  the  race,  it  will  address 
itself  to  the  task  of  continually  extending  and  making  more 
definite  and  certain  the  principles  in  view  of  which  the  processes 
of  human  culture  must  ever  proceed. 

When  one  reflects  upon  it,  one  cannot  fail  to  become  impressed 
with  the  negligence  which  appears  to  have  been  shown  in  years 
past  respecting  this  matter.  That  questions  of  so  great  magni- 
tude and  importance  should  be  referred  for  discussion  and  set- 
tlement to  untrained  and  incompetent  persons  in  great  part ;  that 
the  science  dealing  with  these  vital  things  should  consist  largely 
of  personal  opinions ;  that  there  should  be  no  broad  scientific 
view  of  education  comprehending  the  process  of  human  devel- 
opment as  a  whole,  and  showing  how  branches  of  instruction 
throughout  the  entire  course  of  training  should  be  related  to 
each  other  as  best  ministering  to  the  needs  of  pupils  at  particular 
stages  in  their  progress  toward  maturity ;  that  these  profound 
problems  which  affect  the  welfare  of  mankind  so  tremendously 
should  have  been  so  lightly  regarded  in  the  highest  seats  of 
learning,  is  not  only  a  matter  for  regret  but  for  wonder,  especially 
when  one  considers  that  in  almost  every  other  field  of  nature  and 
human  nature  scientists  have  been  patiently  investigating  in  the 
universities  for  a  considerable  period,  and  have  amassed  large 
bodies  of  exact  data  from  which  the  industrial  and  other  arts 
draw  their  nourishment.  Is  it  not  time  that  the  university  should 
devote  a  portion  of  its  energy  to  the  investigation  in  a  scientific 
manner  of  these  educational  questions,  banishing  mere  guessing 
from  the  pedagogical  workshop  ? 

The  events  of  the  last  few  decades  have  greatly  deepened 
the  conviction,  by  no  means  novel,  that  education,  like  other 
things,  is  in  a  process  of  evolution.  The  most  vital  transforma- 
tions have  occurred  alike  in  the  subjects  of  instruction  and  in 
the  modes  of  presenting  them,  and  at  no  time  have  the  scenes 
been  shifted  so  rapidly  as  they  are  at  the  present  moment.  But 
this  development  has  gone  on   quite  apart  from   any  influence 
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from  the  higher  institutions.  All  that  has  been  done  must  be 
credited  to  individual  schoolmasters  and  to  the  normal  schools. 
But  because  of  a  want  of  intelligent  and  sympathetic  cooperation 
from  some  high  authority  which  should  have  leisure  and  oppor- 
tunity to  go  deeply  into  the  science  and  art  of  education,  progress 
in  teaching  has  not  been  uninterrupted  or  uniform  in  its  various 
departments.  There  has  been  no  distinctly  investigating  body, 
no  institution  which  has  been  charged  expressly  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  advancing  the  science  upon  which  education  should 
be  based,  and  experimenting  with  regard  to  the  application  of 
its  principles  under  particular  conditions.  But  the  university 
school  of  education  now  proposes  to  undertake  this  neglected 
work.  On  the  side  of  theory  it  aims  to  search  over  those 
sciences  that  treat  of  the  development  of  life  in  any  form,  and 
extract  such  portions  as  relate  to  the  normal  growth  of  the  child. 
It  will  survey  the  various  fields  of  psychological  research  and 
gather  available  contribution  from  each  for  a  science  of  educa- 
tional psychology  which  shall  constitute  the  secure  foundation 
upon  which  the  method  of  education  shall  be  built ;  and  which 
shall  also,  when  supplemented  and  enriched  by  broad  studies  in 
history,  philosophy,  ethics,  and  sociology,  determine  in  a  rational 
manner  the  materials  which  shall  be  employed  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  child  at  each  stage  in  his  progress  through  the 
schools. 

And  it  will  not  simply  glean  over,  in  search  for  foundation 
laws  and  principles,  what  investigators  are  discovering  in  other 
fields,  but  it  must  have  distinct  problems  of  its  own  relating  to 
the  determination  of  the  materials  and  processes  of  education ; 
and  in  the  study  of  these  it  will  employ  the  methods  of  exact 
science,  so  far  as  these  are  adapted  to  the  study  of  phenomena 
pertaining  to  human  nature.  Education  is  sorely  in  need  of 
investigations  of  this  character ;  and  unless  the  university,  which 
is  founded  to  promote  all  knowledge,  can  undertake  them,  where 
may  one  look  for  a  benefactor  ?  The  normal  schools  cannot 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  contributing  to  the  science  of  edu- 
cation in  any  important  sense;  circumstances  of  organization, 
equipment,  and  immediate  demands  from  the  community  require 
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that  they  confine  their  efforts  almost  wholly  to  imparting  instruc- 
tion in  what  is  already  known.  They  must  look  to  some  source 
outside  themselves  for  the  exploration  and  elucidation  of  new 
truths ;  then  taking  these,  they  will  seek  to  have  them  realized 
practically  in  the  schoolrooms  of  the  country,  an  undertaking  of 
such  overwhelming  magnitude  and  consequence  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  expected  or  to  attempt  to  do  much  more. 

Again,  the  scientific  study  in  the  university  of  education  in 
all  its  aspects  will  have  a  reflex  influence  upon  the  character  and 
effectiveness  of  its  own  instruction.  Consider  the  struggle  which 
is  now  taking  place  in  the  higher  seats  of  learning  over  the 
elaboration  of  a  curriculum  of  studies  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  students  who,  with  varied  interests  and  talents,  seek  their 
aid.  How  shall  the  intricate  problems  surrounding  such  an 
undertaking  be  rationally  solved  ?  If  you  consult  the  specialist 
in  some  branch  he  will  magnify  the  virtues  of  his  own  subject 
until  it  assumes  such  proportions  that  everything  else  appears  in 
comparison  exceedingly  diminutive ;  and  he  will  defend  his  judg- 
ment with  such  ardor  that  more  often  than  not  a  course  of  study 
shows  in  the  survival  and  relative  importance  of  its  elements  the 
ratio  of  fighting  powers  in  their  several  professors.  But  there  is 
needed  no  argument  to  demonstrate  that  one  who  understands 
algebra  or  history  in  its  internal  relations  does  not  on  account  of 
this  learning  alone  comprehend  precisely  what  relative  value  it 
has,  and  so  what  emphasis  it  should  receive  in  training  youth  for 
the  different  offices  of  life.  The  world  now  generally  recognizes 
that  when  judgment  is  to  be  passed  upon  any  matter  of  impor- 
tance, a  specialist  must  be  summoned  and  his  testimony  received  ; 
mere  nonexpert  opinion  is  not  rated  highly.  So  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  various  difficulties  respecting  the  university  curri- 
culum and  modes  of  instruction,  the  school  of  education  should, 
because  of  its  competency,  have  an  authoritative  voice.  It  should 
have  in  its  view  the  whole  span  of  school  instruction.  It  should 
have  studied  profoundly  into  the  history  of  educational  practice, 
tracing  the  effects  upon  individual  and  national  life  of  the  mani- 
fold systems  which  have  had  a  trial  in  the  course  of  the  evolution 
of  human  society  ;  it  should  hold  in  its  possession,  too,  all  that 
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is  definitely  established  respecting  the  nature  of  childhood  and 
youth,  inquiring  especially  into  the  predominant  characteristics 
of  the  stage  which  has  been  reached  by  the  average  college  stu- 
dent ;  and  it  should  as  a  result  of  such  particular  study,  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  specialist,  be  able  to  say,  with  more  of  justice 
and  reason  than  has  been  exercised  in  the  past  regarding  these 
matters,  what  is  the  comparative  worth  of  mathematics,  science, 
history,  and  other  branches  of  culture  in  disciplining  the  mind  in 
a  general  and  in  a  particular  way,  and  in  fashioning  character  to 
a  noble  model. 

M.  V.  O'Shea 
University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wis. 
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THE  NATURE  AND  AMOUNT  OF  BIOLOGICAL  WORK 
THAT  CAN  PROFITABLY  BE  ATTEMPTED  IN  SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS 

The  purpose  which  the  instructor  has  in  mind  will  determine 
the  "nature"  of  the  biology  which  he  teaches.  The  purpose  of 
biology  in  the  secondary  schools  from  the  writer's  point  of  view 
can  be  stated  under  three  heads,  which  will  be  named  in  the 
order  of  their  importance. 

I.    TO     DEVELOP   A    LOVE OR    AT    LEAST    A    LIKING FOR     NATURE 

Successful  work  will  invariably  depend  upon  this.  Biology 
is  the  hardest  study  on  earth  to  cram  down  an  unwilling  throat. 
Algebra  may  be  hammered  in,  but  biology  never!  It  is  easy 
enough  to  awaken  enthusiasm  in  the  pupil  —  not  enthusiasm  of 
the  "Oh  my"  order,  that  will  admire  the  air-bubbles  under  a 
microscope,  but  enthusiasm  that  will  put  life  into  dry  bones  and 
inspire  the  pupil,  which  comes  only  after  hard  work  on  his  part. 
The  pupil  should  be  made  to  realize  early  the  dignity  of  biology 
and  to  have  respect  for  it  —  to  realize  that,  in  his  own  parlance, 
41  it  is  no  snap,"  for  easy  acquisitions  are  not  often  highly  prized. 
My  most  beloved  teacher  was  the  one  who  worked  me  the 
hardest.  To  develop  in  the  pupil  this  appetite  for  the  subject, 
variety  should  be  served.  Too  much  time  should  not  be  spent  on 
a  single  type,  because  the  secondary  school  is  not  the  place  for 
exhaustive  study.  The  naturalist  side  should  be  fostered,  and 
the  imagination  should  not,  in  the  name  of  science,  be  frost- 
bitten. 

II.    TO  TRAIN  THE  PUPIL  IN  THE  SCIENTIFIC  METHOD 

This  training  should  give  the  pupil  independence  of  books 
and  dependence  upon  nature.  It  should  cultivate  the  stone- 
turning  frame  of  mind  which  seeks  to  know  what  may  be  on  the 
under  side  of  things.  It  should  develop  accuracy  in  observation, 
common  sense  in  interpreting  those  observations,  and  power  to 
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express  conclusions  in  good  straight-forward  English.  Doubt- 
less the  laboratory  is  the  best  agent  for  such  a  training,  but  a 
well-equipped  "modern"  laboratory  is  by  no  means  indispensa- 
ble. Too  many  conveniences  tend  sometimes  to  defeat  the  very 
ends  which  laboratory  work  has  in  view.  The  machinery  of 
demonstration  may  obscure  the  demonstration  itself.  The  story 
of  the  young  biologist  who  journeyed  half  way  across  the 
British  Isles  to  see  Darwin's  laboratory,  only  to  be  shown  a 
wooden  box  of  dirt,  a  motley  row  of  bottles,  and  a  broken 
saucer,  points  its  own  moral. 

III.    TO  IMPART    BIOLOGICAL  DATA 

Much  of  the  misunderstanding  between  biology  teachers  and 
the  public  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  public  at  large  believes 
that  the  acquisition  of  facts  about  living  things  is  the  prime 
object  of  biology,  whereas  it  is  the  least  object.  The  natural 
hunger  of  the  human  mind  for  facts  will  take  care  of  this  phase 
of  biology.  It  is  important  that  one  clear  general  system  of 
classification  should  be  advanced,  so  that  the  facts  acquired  will 
find  proper  pigeonholes  in  the  pupil's  mind.  After  the  school- 
days are  over,  those  pigeonholes  may  gradually  be  filled  in  a 
normal  manner.  They  should  not  be  stuffed  with  job  lots  of 
information  in  the  name  of  biology.  There  must  be  a  certain 
ballast  of  scientific  nomenclature,  but  woe  to  the  instructor  who 
takes  aboard  too  much  of  such  ballast!  Supplementary  talks 
should  be  given  in  the  nature  of  excursions  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown  in  the  living  world ;  and  in  these  talks  should  be 
Jcept  constantly  in  mind  the  conception  of  the  organic  unity  of 
all  biological  data.  The  fundamental  theory  of  the  evolution  of 
organic  life  and  an  explanation  of  the  process  of  "  natural  selec- 
tion" should  surely  be  unfolded  when  data  enough  have  been 
mustered  to  make  it  intelligible.  I  have  found  that  even  first-year 
high-school  pupils  are  keen  to  appreciate  the  greater  conceptions 
of  biology  if  they  are  given  the  chance. 

To  summarize  thus  far :  the  nature  of  biology  taught  should 
be  determined  by  keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  most  important 
of  all  is  to  develop  a  love  for  the  subject ;  next,  to  train  the 
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pupil  in  scientific  methods  of  observation  and  deduction  ;  and, 
lastly,  to  impart  to  the  pupil  a  certain  array  of  biological  facts. 

The  amount  of  biology  that  can  be  practicably  undertaken 
depends  largely  on  the  nature  of  it.  Of  course,  more  can  be 
done  if  the  pupils  like  it.  The  attitude  of  the  instructor's 
superiors  and  the  grade  of  the  pupils  taught  are  other  important 
factors.  The  most  practical  way  to  indicate  the  amount  of 
biology  which  may  be  profitably  attempted  will  be  to  outline 
briefly  what  we  have  been  doing  at  the  North  Division  High 
School  with  second-year  pupils  in  forty  weeks  of  four  single 
periods  each.  The  conception  of  the  cell  in  its  various  forms  — 
the  very  alphabet  of  biology — should  be  gained  at  the  very 
start.  This  may  perhaps  be  done  best  with  some  small  egg,  like 
that  of  the  worm  Ascaris  megalocephala,  or  of  some  Echinoderm, 
rather  than  with  the  classical  and  illusive  Amoeba,  From  this 
typical  round  cell  can  be  shown  theoretically  how  other  cells 
may  be  derived  by  modification;  as,  for  instance,  the  elastic 
muscle  cell  by  stretching  it  out ;  the  shingle-like  epithelial  cell 
by  flattening  it ;  the  bone-cell  by  thickening  its  walls ;  and  the 
nerve  fiber  by  drawing  it  out  like  a  telegraph  wire.  This,  of 
course,  necessitates  at  the  outset  the  mastery  of  microscopic 
technique  on  the  pupil's  part,  at  least  so  far  as  a  low-power 
objective  is  concerned. 

Under  the  Protozoa,  Paramecium  and  Vorticella  are  good  types 
to  use,  because  they  move  about  and  catch  the  eye  directly. 
When  fed  with  powdered  carmine,  they  show  in  short  order, 
under  a  raised  coverglass,  the  process  of  primitive  digestion,  and 
thus  introduce  the  pupil  early  to  the  conception  that  biology  is 
not  the  study  of  dead  things  alone. 

Under  the  Coelenterates  we  have  used  the  small  sycon  sponge 
— Grantia — with  greater  success  than  Spongilla.  A  slide  of 
Grantia  may  be  prepared  for  lens-study  by  affixing  to  it,  with 
balsam  and  without  coverglass,  a  dry  rasor-cut  cross-section,  and 
near  it  a  longitudinal  half  of  the  entire  animal  cut  open,  as  a 
sugar  melon  is  prepared  for  breakfast.  From  this  a  clear  idea 
of  the  sponge  plan  can  be  gained,  such  as  Spongilla  would  never 
give.    Coming  to  Cnidarian  Caelenterates,  we  use  Hydra,  both  alive 
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and  in  balsam  preparations,  and  as  supplementary  to  this,  two 
hydroids — Pennaria  and  Obelia,  with  a  hydro-medusa-^-  Gordone- 
mus;  also  by  way  of  demonstration,  corals,  sea-anemones,  medusae 
and  as  many  of  their  wonderful  kith  and  kin  as  are  within 
reach. 

The  eccentric  Echinoderms  are  valuable  as  interest-exciters, 
especially  to  inland  pupils.  The  classical  starfish  and  the  sea- 
urchin  together  are  excellent  material  with  which  to  develop 
ideas  of  homology  and  analogy.  There  is  no  time,  however,  for 
much  internal  anatomy. 

We  do  not  attempt  a  very  exhaustive  anatomical  racquaint- 
ance  with  the  earthworm,  but  nevertheless  w3s{>fatome  verywpod 
friends  with  it.  Live  worms  in  a  glass  of  soil* are  given  to  each 
pupil  and  the  study  of  them  is  directed  principally  to  their 
activities  with  enough  structure  to  make  things  clear.  Those 
pupils  who  at  first  are  inclined  to  be  squeamish  at  the  idea  of 
handling  those  "nasty  things"  are  almost  always  sorry  to  see 
the  worms  go. 

The  Arthropoda  demand  a  considerable  length  of  time,  because 
it  is  such  an  extensive  and  varied  branch.  The  crayfish  is  a 
model  laboratory  animal  and,  used  alive  as  well  as  freshly  boiled 
will  excite  questions  that  will  lead  up  to  a  profitable  conception 
of  differentiation  and  adaptation.  The  internal  anatomy,  which 
is  so  apt,  with  high-school  pupils,  to  degenerate  into  sloppy 
mussing,  is  avoided.  With  the  insects  we  take  occasion  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  classification  in  biology,  and  to 
that  end  plan  exercises  in  identification  of  orders  (not  species) , 
using  all  the  material  that  we  can  muster.  We  have  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  live  mosquitoes  (by  visiting  the  liquid 
manure  barrels  in  the  greenhouses  for  eggs)  in  all  the  stages  of 
their  life  cycle,  and  this  is  a  study  that  never  fails  to  be  of  inter- 
est and  profit. 

In  the  Mollusca  the  clam  may  be  observed  alive  and  studied 
after  being  hardened  in  formulose.  Snails  may  be  bred  and 
watched  in  aquaria,  and  newly-hatched  snails  observed  under  the 
microscope  while  their  shells  are  yet  so  transparent  that  the 
heart  can  be  seen  to  beat. 
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One  day's  morphological  study  of  the  squid,  to  show  what 
can  be  done  with  the  molluscan  plan  if  the  shell  is  discarded, 
supplements  the  clam  study. 

Of  all  the  groups  Vertebrates  are,  perhaps,  the  hardest  to  teach 
in  secondary  schools.  Much  of  this  work  must  be  done  outside 
the  laboratory.  We  always  wedge  in  a  trip  to  the  museum  at 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  for  the  mammals,  and  reference  to 
the  "Zoo"  in  Lincoln  Park  is  repeatedly  made.  According  to 
our  experience  the  frog  is  a  better  type  for  laboratory  work  in 
this  important  branch  than  the  perch,  which  is  often  used,  but 
the  study  should  be  begun  with  living  frogs.  Incidentally,  let  me 
say  that  fresh  perch,  left  over  night  in  4  per  cent,  formulose, 
lose  their  fishy  smell  and  are  much  firmer  and  pleasanter  to 
handle.  We  have  also  had  laboratory  work  on  sets  of  tadpoles 
of  various  ages,  and  on  bird  skins. 

Nowhere  do  we  expect  to  attempt  much  internal  anatomy, 
except  by  demonstration.  The  place  for  that,"out  of  respect  for 
popular  prejudice,  if  for  no  other  reason,  is  for  the  present 
beyond  the  secondary  school.  Every  animal  study  in  the  labora- 
tory should  be  prefaced,  whenever  possible,  by  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  living  animal.  Our  science  should  be  biology, 
and  it  should  not  degenerate  into  what  has  aptly  been  termed 
"necrology." 

According  to  our  course  botany  must  follow  zoology.  In  this 
part  of  biology  much  the  same  plan  is  attempted  as  in  zoology. 
The  physiological  side  is  emphasized  and  general  bacteriology  is 
not  forgotten.  King  Chlorophyl  is  enthroned  at  the  start,  and  our 
allegiance  to  him  made  clear.  The  lower  forms  are  studied  long 
enough  to  develop  clearly  the  idea  of  evolution  of  sex.  The  analy- 
sis and  preservation  of  flowering  plants  are  kept  in  the  background 
to  make  room  for  the  more  important  philosophical  consideration 
of  such  topics  as  the  relation  of  animals  and  plants ;  the  dis- 
tribution of  seed  ;  the  devices  for  cross-fertilization  ;  the  defenses 
of  plants  against  climate  and  enemies ;  the  influence  of  soil  on 
plants  and  plants  on  soil ;  the  aristocracy  of  weeds  ;  the  struggle 
for  existence,  etc.  These  subjects  can  be  brought  out  by  labo- 
ratory work   and   in   the   scientific   method.     For  instance,   we 
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made  one  very  interesting  and  profitable  day's  study  last  year 
on  a  single  square  foot  of  turf  and  weeds  brought  in  from  the 
alley  behind  North  Division  High  School. 

If  a  year's  work  like  this  is  successfully  carried  out,  the  result 
ought  to  be,  not  a  few  specialists,  who  would  have  developed 
in  spite  of  the  instructor,  but  a  high  average  of  eye-opened  pupils 
with  a  desire  to  learn  more,  and  with  some  degree  of  skill  in 
knowing  how  to  know  —  instead  of  pupils  having  that  impervious 
varnish  of  thinking  they  have  finished  the  subject. 

Herbert  E.  Walter 

North  Division  High  School 
Chicago 
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A  History  of  Eiiglish  Romanticism  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,     By 
Henry  A.  Beers.     (Henry  Holt  &  Co.) 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  Professor  W.  G.  Phelps1  The  Begin- 
nings of  the  English  Romantic  Movement  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
this  admirable  little  work  has  been  supplemented  and  rounded  out  by 
the  scholarly  pen  of  Dr.  Henry  A.  Beers,  in  a  455  paged  volume 
entitled,  A  History  of  English  Romanticism  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 
(Henry  Holt  &  Co.).  The  work,  which  is  elegantly  bound  and  printed, 
marks  another  of  Professor  Beer's  valuable  contributions  to  the  subject 
of  English  Literature. 

The  volume  consists  in  the  main  of  a  series  of  lectures  given  in 
Yale  College,  but  they  have  been  revised  and  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  book  form.  No  claim  is  made  that  the  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  exhaustive  for  the  eighteenth  century ;  but  it  is,  never- 
theless, thorough  and  fairly  complete,  as  the  student  may  rightly 
expect  in  a  work  by  this  author.  The  selection  and  arrangement 
of  the  topics  are  based  upon  the  methods  and  studies  suggested 
in  Professor  Phelps'  little  book  on  the  Romantic  Movement.  Nothing, 
perhaps,  can  give  a  better  idea  of  the  scope  and  of  the  scholarly  spirit 
of  the  work  than  a  short  quotation  from  the  first  chapter,  which  is 
devoted  to  a  careful  definition  of  the  little  understood  term,  Romanti- 
cism : 

To  furnish  an  answer  to  the  question  —  ••  What  is,  or  was,  romanticism  ?  " 
or,  at  least,  "  What  is,  or  was,  English  romanticism  ?  " — is  one  of  my  main 
purposes  herein,  and  the  reader  will  be  invited  to  examine  a  good  many 
literary  documents,  and  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  thinking,  before  he  can 
form  for  himself  any  full  and  clear  notion  of  the  thing.  Even  then  he  will 
hardly  find  himself  prepared  to  give  a  dictionary  definition  of  romanticism. 
There  are  words  which  connote  so  much,  which  take  up  into  themselves  so 
much  of  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  that  any  compendious  explanation  of 
their  meaning  —  any  definition  which  is  not,  at  the  same  time,  a  rather 
extended  description  —  must  serve  little  other  end  than  to  supply  a  conveni- 
ent mark  of  identification.  How  can  we  define  in  a  sentence  words  like 
renaissance,  philistine,sentimentalism,  transcendental,  Bohemia,  preraphaelite, 

impressionist,  realistic  ?     Definitis  est  negatio Nevertheless  a  rough, 

working  definition  may  be  useful  to  start  with.     Romanticism,  then,  in  the 
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sense  in  which  I  shall  commonly  employ  the  word,  means  the  reproduction 
in  modern  art  or  literature  of  the  life  and  thought  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Pp.  i  and  2. 

.  This  thorough  and  accurate  treatment  is  continued  throughout  under 
the  following  suggestive  topics :  The  Subject  Defined,  The  Augustans, 
The  Spenserians,  The  Landscape  Poets,  The  Miltonic  Group,  The 
School  of  Warton,  The  Gothic  Revival,  Percy  and  the  Ballads,  Ossian, 
Thomas  Chatterton,  and  the  German  Tributary. 

F.  D.  Nichols 
Morgan  Park  (III.)  Academy 


Outlines  of  General  History.  By  Frank  Moore  Colby,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Economics,  New  York  University.  Half 
leather,  i2mo,  610  pages.  Price,  $1.50.  American  Book 
Company  :  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago. 

This  is  a  solid  and  useful  book,  which  improves  on  acquaintance. 
It  is  arranged  and  paragraphed  on  the  familiar  text-book  plan,  with 
heavy  paragraph  headings.  The  author  clearly  indicates  in  the  preface 
that  his  book  is  written  to  be  learned,  not  "discussed  ;"  and  for  those 
wishing  a  book  of  this  kind,  there  is  probably  no  better  work  on  the 
market.  It  is  a  modernized  Myers,  with  some  commendable  improve- 
ments. The  selection  of  topics,  while  quite  similar,  is  on  the  whole 
better  and  their  treatment  more  connected.  The  synopsis  at  the  ends 
of  the  chapters  afford  convenient  means  of  review.  The  maps  and 
illustrations  are  usually  good.  The  author's  resolve  "  to  tell  a  plain 
story  simple"  is  most  refreshing.  The  very  full  index,  covering  forty- 
five  closely  printed  pages,  is  a  feature  as  valuable  as  it  is  unusual. 
There  ought  to  be  a  law  making  it  at  least  grand  larceny  —  of  other 
people's  time — for  a  man  to  publish  a  book  without  a  thoroughly 
good  index. 

It  is  easy  to  criticise,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  matter 
for  criticism  in  the  present  work.  Possibly,  however,  if  all  critics  were 
sentenced  to  write  better  books  than  those  they  criticise  there  would 
be  a  dearth  of  critics.  But,  barring  such  an  alarming  contingency,  it 
seems  to  the  reviewer  unfortunate  that  a  more  modern  plan  was  not 
adopted.  There  is  no  bibliography — a  capital  fault,  quite  inexcus- 
able, and  the  more  annoying  because  so  easily  remedied.  The  style  is 
rather  heavy,  because  the  appeal  is  made  too  exclusively  to  the  reason. 
In  children,  and  even  those  of  older  growth,  the  open  door  to  interest 
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is  the  imagination.  Finally,  the  matter  is  too  largely  conventional 
political  history.  This  is  the  more  surprising  because  the  author  is  an 
economist.  If  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  to  be  brought  out,  as 
the  preface  announces,  the  economic  side  of  history  must  receive 
greater  attention. 

Is  it  accident  or  intention  that  the  account  of  modern  colonial 
affairs  is  so  fragmentary?  The  reviewer  would  much  prefer  to  see 
more  kings  and  other  notables  consigned  to  oblivion  if  space  must  be 

economized. 

Edward  Van  Dyke  Robinson 
Central  High  School, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Latin  Literature  of  the  Empire.  Selected  and  Edited  with  Revised 
Texts,  and  with  brief  Introduction  by  Alfred  Gudeman, 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Harper  &  Brothers.  Vol.  I, 
Prose,  1898.  Pp.  xi+578.  Vol.  II,  Poetry,  1899.  Pp. 
ix  +  493. 

The  two  tastefully  printed  volumes  furnish  selections  from  all  the 
writers  of  any  account  after  the  time  of  Augustus,  starting  with  Seneca 
Rhetor  (the  title-page  says  with  Velleius)  and  Pseudo-Vergiliana,  and 
ending  with  Boethius  and  Claudianus.  To  each  group  of  selections 
is  prefixed  a  short  introduction,  seldom  more  than  a  page  in  length, 
giving  facts  enough  about  the  author  to  serve  the  reader  for  orienta- 
tion, and  mentioning  the  best  editions  and  commentaries.  A  short 
critical  appendix  is  added  to  each  volume. 

Every  reader  will  miss  from  his  favorite  author  favorite  passages 
and  will  wonder  that  others  have  been  included,  but  he  will  admit  that 
the  selections  as  a  whole  are  well  made,  interesting,  complete  in  them- 
selves, and  fairly  characteristic.  They  speak  volumes  for  Professor 
Gudeman's  literary  taste  and  the  range  of  his  reading.  The  heaviest 
part  of  his  task  must  have  been  the  construction  of  the  text.  Here  no 
one  man  can  undertake  to  follow  him,  but  it  may  safely  be  said  that  if 
various  readings  deserve  a  place  in  any  book  of  selections,  that  place 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  and  not  in  the  back  of  the  volume. 

Whether  there  is  a  place  for  such  a  work  as  this  among  our  college 
text-books  is  a  question  that  concerns  the  editor  and  publishers  more 
than  the  teachers.  Both  editor  and  publishers  deserve  our  heartiest 
gratitude  for  having  furnished  it.    Classical  scholarship  would  gather 
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new  vigor  if  the  teachers  of  Latin  in  our  high  schools,  fresh  from  col- 
lege lectures,  but  cut  off  from  college  libraries  and  college  stimulus, 
would  work  their  way  through  these  selections,  reading  in  translations 
the  parts  of  each  author  that  are  not  given  here,  and  finding  perhaps 
some  one  of  the  later  and  neglected  authors  of  sufficient  interest  to 
induce  wider  and  closer  study  of  his  works.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  stren- 
uous life  of  the  modern  university  will  not  allow  undergraduates  to  do 
the  same  sort  of  independent  work.  But  these  readers,  wherever  they 
are  found,  will  need  more  help  with  these  selections  than  translations 
and  lexicons  will  give,  and  Professor  Gudeman  is  in  duty  bound  to  fui> 
nish  them  with  atthird  volume  of  commentary. 

H.  W.  Johnston 
The  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Ind. 


The  Teaching  Botanist.  A  manual  of  information  upon  botanical 
instruction,  together  with  outlines  and  directions  for  a  com- 
prehensive elementary  course.  By  W.  F.  Ganong,  Ph.D., 
professor  of  botany  in  Smith  College.  i2mo,  pp.  xii-r-270. 
Figs.  29.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1899. 

Hours  of  time  and  reams  of  paper  have  been  devoted  by  college 
and  university  teachers  to  answering  the  questions  of  their  former 
pupils  and  acquaintances  who  were  confronted  with  the  necessity  of 
reorganizing  a  botanical  course  in  some  high  school  or  academy,  nor- 
mal school  or  college.  Such  men  will  welcome  the  book  before  us  as  a 
distinct  boon,  because  it  will  enable  them  to  refer  inquirers  to  a  book 
written  directly  for  them,  which  answers  their  queries  better  and  more 
fully  than  a  letter  or  personal  interview  could  possibly  do. 

Professor  Ganong  devotes  about  half  of  his  space  to  eight  essays 
on  botanical  pedagogics.  These  are  all  good  and  their  general  prin- 
ciples sound.  The  one  on  "  What  botany  is  of  most  worth  "  is  especially 
commended  to  principals  who  need  guidance  in  determining  the  char- 
acter of  the  botanical  instruction,  as  well  as  to  teachers  who  feel  at  a 
loss  how  to  use  the  time  to  the  best  advantage.  To  those  schools  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  a  term  is  still  wasted  in  "analysis"  and 
"  making  a  herbarium,"  this  essay  should  be  sent  as  a  missionary  docu- 
ment, if  it  can  reach  them  in  no  other  way.  The  essays  "  On  things 
essential  to  good,  botanical  teaching,"  and  "  On  some  common  errors 
prejudicial  to  good  botanical  teaching,"  deserve  equal  praise  and  wide 
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reading.     It  is  invidious,  however,  to  specify,  when  all  are  so  full  of 
valuable  suggestions,  admirably  put. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  book  Dr.  Ganong  has  worked  out  a 
course  of  laboratory  instruction  on  the  lines  sketched  in  his  essays. 
After  a  useful  introduction  he  presents  an  outline  of  work,  intended 
for  complete  or  partial  adoption  as  the  conditions  of  each  school  make 
desirable.  Or  it  may  serve  as  model  for  the  teacher  in  the  construc- 
tion of  new  outlines  of  his  own.  Following  the  directions  to  students 
are  remarks  on  materials  necessary  and  the  best  ways  of  using  them, 
together  with  a  full  exposition  of  the  pedagogical  bearing  of  the 
exercises,  which  teachers  will  find  most  suggestive  and  helpful. 

A  very  few  slips,  and  a  very  few  things  which  might  have  been 
better  put  if  more  carefully  considered,  furnish  a  slender  opportunity 
for  animadversion,  but  only  to  a  hypercritical  reader.  On  the  sound 
principles  of  teaching  which  the  author  sets  forth,  some  would  build  a 
different  course  of  instruction,  and  this  he  not  only  anticipates  but 
suggests.  As  the  most  radical  departure,  we  should  prefer  to  present 
to  the  student  first  the  great  groups  of  plants,  commencing  with  the 
simpler  ones,  holding  that  the  simpler  plants  are  really  not  more 
unknown  to  the  average  pupil  than  are  the  seed-plants;  for  though  he 
may  have  seen  some  of  the  latter,  he  really  does  not  know  them  at  all. 

That  the  main  purpose  of  botanical  teaching  is  to  develop  accu- 
racy in  observation  and  reasoning  while  it  impresses  the  pupil  with  the 
variety,  plasticity,  and  vitality  of  plants,  all  will  agree.  That  Profes- 
sor Ganong's  book  will  be  a  powerful  agent  in  realizing  this  ideal 
cannot  be  doubted.  No  live  teacher  of  botany  will  fail  to  study  it 
carefully. 

C.  R.  Barnes 

The   University  of  Chicago. 


Laboratory  Exercises   in   Chemistry,     By  Nicholson  and  Avery. 
New  York  :    Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1899. 

In  preparing  their  manual  of  experiments  the  authors  had  in  mind 
the  needs  of  the  average  high  school.  The  book  contains  nothing 
new  either  in  matter  or  arrangement.  But  from  the  large  number  of 
available  experiments  there  have  been  selected  those  which  illustrate 
in  a  simple  way  the  main  facts  of  elementary  descriptive  chemistry ; 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  details  are  given  to  make  the  text  at  once 
clear  and  explanatory.     Except  that  the  subject  of  Valence  is  given  a 
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place  more  prominent  than  its  importance  justifies,  and  the  equation  is 
introduced  too  early  and  without  experimental  foundation  we  find  in 
the  text  nothing  to  criticise.  It  seems  unfortunate,  however,  that  no 
quantitative  work  is  offered  to  illustrate  the  foundation  principles  of 
the  science,  viz.,  the  laws  of  definite  and  multiple  proportion,  the 
equivalent  weights  of  the  metals,  etc  The  faults  of  the  book  lie  in 
what  it  omits  rather  than  in  what  it  contains. 

James  H.  Ransom 

The  University  of  Chicago 


Elementary  Studies  in  Chemistry.     By  Joseph  Torrey,  Jr.     New 
York  :    Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1899. 

This  is  the  only  text- book  known  to  us  on  elementary  chemistry, 
in  the  English  language,  which  attempts  to  present  the  subject  from 
the  modern  standpoint.  The  determination  of  atomic  weights  and 
formulae  is  admirably  presented  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  experi- 
ments, many  of  them  quantitative,  which  accompany  each  chapter. 
Chemical  equilibrium  and  the  theories  of  solution  and  electrolysis  are 
introduced  naturally  and  in  close  touch  with  the  parts  which  they  cor- 
relate and  explain.  The  book  is  unusually  accurate,  lucid,  and  cohe- 
rent. It  bears  evidence  of  the  experience  of  the  author  as  a  teacher 
in  every  line. 

The  book  is  probably  too  extensive  for  school  work,  and  the  first 
third  of  it  is  somewhat  difficult  both  in  the  experiments  suggested  and 
the  close  reasoning  demanded.  Perhaps  judicious  "cuts"  would 
remove  both  objections.  At  all  events,  no  teacher  of  chemistry  could 
fail  to  benefit  by  a  study  of  the  selection  of  material  and  method  of 
presentation  adopted. 

Alexander  Smith 

The  University  of  Chicago 
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NOTES 

The  high  school  and  college  text-books  formerly  published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers  have  been  purchased  by  the  American  Book  Company. 

In  their  series  of  careful  editions  of  the  French  classical  masterpieces, 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  publishers,  Boston,  are  just  issuing  Moliere's  LAvare, 
prepared  with  helpful  and  scholarly  introduction  and  notes  by  Professor 
Moritz  Levi,  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Messrs.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  announce  for  immediate  publication 
Atkinson's  Lessons  in  Botany  and  Barnes*  Outlines  of  Plant  Life.  Both  books 
are  simplified  and  abbreviated  editions  of  well  known  earlier  books  by  the 
same  authors,  and  are  adapted  to  the  needs  of  high-school  pupils. 

Ginn  &  Co.  issue  a  Literary  Map  of  England,  prepared  by  William  L. 
Phelps,  which  has  the  counties  printed  in  different  colors  and  contains  prac- 
tically every  English  town  that  has  distinct  literary  interest.  It  is  possible 
that  more  definite  results  in  literary  studies  may  be  obtained  by  requiring 
pupils  in  school  and  college  courses  to  use  this  specially  prepared  map. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  detailed  outlines  of  the  assignments  of  work  in  the 
Latin  Department  and  in  the  German  Department  of  the  Central  High 
School,  Cleveland,  O.  The  outlines  specify  the  subjects  and  pages  in  the 
various  books  and  the  exact  amount  of  time  to  be  given  to  composition,  mem- 
orizing, grammar,  translation,  etc.  Such  outlines  in  a  large  high  school  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  of  great  service. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  National  Educational  Association  has 
announced  that  the  meeting  for  1900  will  be  held  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  July 
7  to  13,  inclusive.  The  city  of  Charleston  has  already  made  extensive  prep- 
arations to  entertain  the  convention.  The  total  attendance  at  the  Los  Angeles 
meeting  was  1 3,656,  exceeding  the  previous  largest  meeting  by  2259.  An 
attendance  of  10,000  at  the  Charleston  meeting  is  anticipated. 

In  the  Howells  number,  a  new  author  is  added  to  the  Riverside  Literature 
Series.  The  book  is  entitled  Doorstep  Acquaintance,  and  Other  Sketches  [No. 
1 39],  and  contains  four  entertaining  sketches  well  representing  the  author's 
varied  style.  The  title  sketch  and  A  Romance  of  Real  Life  are  taken  from 
Suburban  Sketches,  Tonelli's  Marriage  is  from  A  Fearful  Responsibility, 
and  Other  Stories,  and  At  Padua  from  Italian  Journeys.  There  is  a  very 
interesting  biographical  introduction,  and  the  necessary  notes. 

In  the  International  Modern  Language  Series  Ginn  &  Company  have  just 
issued  Trots  Contes  de  Noil,  par  Madame  Georges  Renard,  edited  by  F.  Th. 
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Meylan.  These  three  Christmas  carols  are  selected  from  A  u tour  du  Leman 
and  Autour  des  Alpes,  two  works  written  by  Madame  Georges  Renard  in 
collaboration  with  her  husband.  The  selections  are  in  easy  French,  and  this 
with  their  brevity  and  freshness  will  no  doubt  commend  them  to  those  who 
are  looking  for  something  to  take  the  place  of  the  longer  and  more  difficult 
texts. 

The  Announcement  Courses  at  the  Cornell  University  Summer  Session 
for  1900  contains  over  eighty  separate  courses  covering  a  wide  range  of 
subjects.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrict  the  attendance  on  the 
unique  courses  in  Nature  Study  offered  by  Professors  Roberts,  Bailey,  and 
Comstock  to  about  one  hundred  persons.  We  have  already  called  attention 
in  these  columns  to  the  excellence  of  the  work  in  Nature  Study  done  at 
Cornell  University,  and  evidently  the  courses  are  receiving  due  recognition 
at  the  hands  of  teachers. 

The  policy  of  expansion  has  already  affected  educational  journalism. 
We  are  in  receipt  of  Vol.  I,  No.  i,  La  Escuela  Cub  ana,  edited  by  Dr.  Manuel 
Vald£s  Rodrfquez,  published  weekly  in  Havana.  The  new  journal  is 
fairly  well  printed  and  opens  with  a  full-page  illustration  of  Pestalozzi,  has 
a  number  of  plates  of  Cuban  educators,  and  presents  among  the  advertise- 
ments one  or  two  familiar  names  of  American  publishers  who  have  already 
invaded  the  Cuban  book  market.  The  journal  has  twenty-four  small  pages 
and  the  annual  subscription  price  is  $5,  which  looks  large  until  we  note  that 
it  is  in  silver.  The  general  quality  of  the  articles  seems  to  compare  very 
favorably  with  those  in  the  majority  of  our  contemporaries. 

State  Superintendent  L.  D.  Harvey,  of  Wisconsin,  has  issued  an 
interesting  bulletin  on  Instruction  in  Agricultural  and  Domestic  Economy  in 
Rural  Communities  in  Wisconsin,  and  on  Transportation  of  Rural  School 
Pupils  at  Public  Expense.  Under  the  latter  caption  is  printed  a  paper  by 
Professor  Upham,  in  which  has  been  collected  a  large  amount  of  material 
from  all  the  states  in  the  Union  which  make  provision  for  the  transportation 
of  rural  pupils.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  one  of  the 
most  important  experiments  in  this  line  has  been  made  in  Victoria,  Australia, 
where  241  schools  were  closed  last  year  by  means  of  consolidation,  transporta- 
tion being  provided  at  public  expense  for  pupils  living  beyond  a  certain 
distance  from  the  union  school. 

One  Year  of  Sunday  School  Lessons  for  Young  Children  is  the  title  of  a 
manual  for  teachers  and  parents  which  has  been  prepared  by  Florence  N. 
Palmer,  and  which  The  Macmillan  Company  have  just  published.  Fifty- 
three  lessons  are  presented,  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  to  be  told,  or  read, 
to  the  child.  Each  lesson  is  illustrated  by  a  half-tone  from  a  painting  by 
one  of  the  great  masters.  These  stories  are  arranged  under  topics  or  moral 
principles  and  those  have  been  chosen  which  are  especially  attractive  to 
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children.  The  aim  has  been  to  present  a  series  of  lessons  that  any  mother 
can  read  or  tell  to  her  child,  and  that  will  meet  the  needs,  both  of  trained 
kindergartners  doing  Sunday-school  work,  and  of  the  busy  primary  teacher 
who  has  not  the  time  to  prepare  Sunday-school  lessons  along  the  newer  edu- 
cational lines  with  which  she  is  in  sympathy. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  is  publishing  and  will  publish  during  1900  some 
articles  of  educational  interest  which  are  fully  equal  to  any  articles  in  this 
field  that  have  appeared  in  that  journal.  The  first  installment  of  the  auto- 
biography of  W.  J.  Stillman  contains  a  great  deal  of  retrospective  matter 
concerning  a  New  England  boyhood,  which  is  of  special  interest  to  students 
of  child  development.  Walter  H.  Page  will  contribute  an  article  on  "The 
Race  Problem  and  Education  in  the  South."  Zitkala-Sa  (Redbird)  a  young 
Indian  girl  of  the  Yankton  Sioux  tribe  of  the  Dakota  Indians,  who  received 
her  education  in  the  east,  has  written  "  The  Memories  of  an  Indian  Child- 
hood," "The  Schooldays  of  an  Indian  Girl,"  and  "An  Indian  Teacher 
among  Indians."  Professor  Albert  S.  Cook,  of  Yale  University,  will  write  on 
'*  Progress  in  English  Instruction,"  and  Professor  L.  B.  R.  Briggs  has  in  the 
March  number  an  exceedingly  interesting  paper  on  "  Bridging  the  Gap  from 
School  to  College." 

The  International  Monthly  has  been  inaugurated  with  a  strong  advisory 
board  and  with  large  promise  that  it  will  develop  into  a  magazine  of  contem- 
porary thought  of  the  highest  nature.  It  is  peculiarly  disappointing,  there- 
fore, to  see  that  no  recognition  whatever  is  given  by  it  to  education  as  a 
department  of  contemporary  thought.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other  field 
interests  so  large  a  circle  of  respectable,  if  not  eminent,  thinkers  as  educa- 
tion, and  yet  in  organizing  on  a  new  scale  a  magazine  which  should  be  the 
best  exponent  of  thought  of  todays  the  editor  and  publishers  have  excluded 
this  field  altogether  from  their  consideration.  Such  an  exclusion  betokens  a 
narrowness  of  view  and  a  crookedness  of  judgment  which  may  not  extend  to 
the  conduct  of  the  fields  which  the  magazine  does  represent,  and  then  again  it 
may.  At  any  rate,  such  an  oversight  must  naturally  make  educators  suspi- 
cious of  the  new  venture.  There  is  an  imposing  array  of  names  connected 
with  the  different  departments.     (The  Macmillan  Company.) 

Chicago  is  not  discouraged  by  the  apparent  failure  of  several  recent 
movements  for  the  reform  of  the  public  schools,  nor  by  the  fact  that  these 
schools  are  apparently  no  better  off  for  the  attempts  made  to  improve  them, 
A  new  movement  of  great  importance  has  recently  been  inaugurated.  The 
Citizen's  Educational  Commission,  composed  of  one  hundred  citizens,  repre- 
senting taxpayers,  parents,  and  teachers,  has  been  organized  to  study  the 
public  school  problems  of  Chicago,  and  to  recommend  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties, whether  legislative  or  administrative,  any  reforms  it  may  deem  practi- 
cable.    This  commission  has  divided   its  work  into  seven  departments,  each 
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in  charge  of  a  strong,  earnest  committee  that  will  devote  much  time  to  the 
work  in  hand.  This  commission,  in  order  to  attract  public  interest  to  its 
work,  held  a  great  mass  meeting  at  Central  Music  Hall  on  February  26th,  at 
which  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  President  Wheeler,  of  the  University  of 
California,  and  Professor  Butler,  of  Columbia,  made  addresses. 

Regents'  Commercial  Course. — The  following  commercial  course  has 
been  registered  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  any  student  completing  the  preliminaries  and  these  studies  will  receive 
the  state  business  diploma  : 

ist  year,  4     English  first  year.  2d  year,  2     Business  English.  - 

4     Algebra.  1     Business  writing. 

2     United  States  history.  2     Civics. 

2     Physiology  and  hygiene.  2     Economics. 

—  2     Business  arithmetic. 

1 2     counts.  3     Optional  counts. 

1 2  counts. 

3d  year,  4     Bookkeeping.  4th  year,  3  Stenography  (100  words). 

2     Typewriting.  2  Commercial  law. 

2     Business  practice  and  2  Commercial  geography. 

office  (methods)  1  History  of  commerce. 

4    Optional  counts.  4  Optional  counts. 

12     counts.  12     counts. 

In  response  to  many  requests  from  normal  schools,  grade  schools,  and 
parents  interested  in  the  practical  application  of  modern  psychological 
methods  to  education,  the  University  of  Chicago  has  undertaken  to  issue  a 
series  of  papers  describing  the  work  of  the  University  Elementary  School. 
These  reports  will  deal  with  its  general  principles,  and  also  indicate  in 
illustrative  detail  how  they  are  worked  out.  The  monographs  will  be  edited 
by  the  Pedagogical  Department,  with  Dr.  Dewey  as  editor-in-chief,  and  Miss 
Laura  L.  Runyon  as  managing  editor.  Each  number  will  be  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  containing  a  general  article  on  the  work  of  some  one  depart- 
ment in  all  grades,  the  other  a  description  of  the  work  of  individual  grades, 
or  groups,  in  all  departments,  for  a  certain  length  of  time.  The  first  number 
(issued  in  February)  will  have,  as  its  special  feature,  a  discussion  of  Prin- 
ciples of  Education  Applied  to  Art,  by  Miss  Cushman,  with  a  report  of  all 
the  work  of  the  six  and  seven-year-old  children  ;  the  next,  or  March  number, 
Music  and  Song  Composition,  by  Mrs.  Kern  (with  words  and  music  in  full  of 
songs  composed  by  children  of  different  ages),  and  the  work  of  the  eight- 
year-old  children.  Succeeding  issues,  appearing  monthly  (except  during  the 
summer  vacation),  will  deal  with  Household  Work — textiles,  sewing,  and 
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cooking  ;  Geography  ;  Nature  Study  ;  Experimental  Science  ;  History  ;  Con- 
structive and  Manual  Work,  etc.  Subscription  price  for  the  series  is  $1.25  ; 
single  numbers  may  be  obtained  for  1 5  cents  each. 

High  Schools  in  Massachusetts.— From  the  Sixty-third  Report  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education,  which  covers  substantially  the 
school  year  of  1898-9,  the  following  facts  of  interest  in  regard  to  high 
schools  and  private  schools  have  been  taken . 

High  schools, — The  state  law  now  recognizes  but  one  kind  or  grade  of 
high  school,  instead  of  two,  as  formerly.  This  high  school,  to  comply  with 
the  statute,  must  conform  to  the  following  standard  : 

1.  It  must  be  adequately  equipped. 

2.  It  must  be  taught  by  a  principal  and  such  assistants  as  may  be 
needed,  of  competent  ability  and  good  morals. 

3.  It  must  give  instruction  in  such  statutory  subjects  as  it  may  be  deemed 
expedient  to  teach,  and  in  such  additional  subjects  as  may  be  required  for 
general  culture  or  for  admission  to  normal  schools,  technical  schools,  and 
colleges. 

4.  It  must  maintain  one  or  more  courses,  at  least  four  years  in  length. 

5.  It  must  be  kept  forty  weeks,  exclusive  of  vacations. 

A  town  may  meet  a  portion  of  the  foregoing  requirements  in  its  own  high 
school,  provided  it  meets  the  rest  in  outside  high  schools. 

There  are  262  high  schools  in  the  state,  with  1440  teachers  —  an  increase 
of  56 ;  and  40,003  pupils — an  increase  of  1870.  The  ratio  of  the  number  of 
high-school  pupils  enrolled  to  the  total  number  enrolled  in  the  public  schools 
is  8.5  per  cent.  This  means  that  25  per  cent,  of  the  children  avail  themselves 
in  due  season  of  high-school  privileges,  the  percentage  of  enjoyment  rising 
in  many  towns  to  30,  40,  and  even  50.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  popular 
misapprehension  about  the  number  of  children  attending  high  schools,  some 
people  asserting  that  only  4  or  5  children  out  of  100,  or  at  the  most  8  or  10, 
ever  reach  the  high  school.  To  throw  light  on  this  point,  the  reduction  in 
membership  of  three  classes  in  Cambridge  and  four  in  Somerville  from  the 
lowest  primary  grade  to  graduation  from  the  high  school  has  been  carefully 
studied.  The  facts  show  that  in  Cambridge  20  per  cent,  of  the  lowest  pri- 
mary class  entered  the  high  school  and  in  Somerville  26  per  cent.,  9  per 
cent,  graduating  from  the  high  school  in  Cambridge  and  1 4  per  cent,  in 
Somerville ;  or,  taking  the  second  primary  grade  as  a  basis  for  computation, 
which,  for  many  reasons,  is  fairer,  30  per  cent,  of  this  grade  entered  the  high 
school  and  12  per  cent,  graduated  therefrom  in  Cambridge,  the  correspond- 
ing percentages  for  Somerville  being  38  and  20.  The  larger  the  city,  the 
smaller  relatively  the  high-school  attendance ;  but,  whatever  it  is,  it  is  far 
larger  than  popular  misapprehension  frequently  asserts  it  to  be.  About  100 
of  the  high  schools  number  from  100  to  1000  pupils  each.  They  enroll  80 
per  cent,  of  all  high-school  pupils.     These  larger  high  schools  are  generally 
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well  officered,  well  provided  with  good  buildings,  and  well  equipped  with 
sanitary,  laboratory,  and  teaching  appliances.  Some  of  the  later  high-school 
buildings  are  superbly  planned  and  furnished.- 

Private  schools. —  Four  hundred  and  twenty-four  private  schools  were 
returned,  6  more  than  the  preceding  year,  with  71,460  pupils  —  a  decrease  of 
2010.  Boston  loses  2527,  and  the  rest  of  the  state  gains  517.  There  are  56 
incorporated  academies  in  the  list  of  private  schools,  with  5523  students  —  a 
decrease  of  294.  In  1837,  1  child  in  6  attended  a  private  school.  Thirty 
years  later,  in  1867,  the  private-school  attendance  was  relatively  at  its  lowest  , 
point,  including  only  1  child  in  14.  With  the  establishment  of  parochial 
schools,  private-school  attendance  increased,  reaching  a  maximum  in  1894, 
when  the  ratio  was  1  child  in  7.  Since  1894,  private-school  attendance  has 
been  relatively  diminishing,  the  ratio  for  1899  being  1  to  7.6. 

Minnesota  High  Schools. — The  excellent  work  of  the  state  inspector 
of  high  schools  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  George  B.  Aiton,  has  been  widely  recog- 
nized. Some  idea  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  state  high-school 
system  is  organized  there  may  be  gained  from  the  following  extracts  from 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  state  high- school  board,  which  are  in  effect 
the  preseut  year  : 

CONDITIONS    REQUISITE   TO   ACCEPTANCE 

The  following  requirements  are  in  accord  with  the  past  experience  of  the 
board,  and  are  made  with  a  view  to  secure  conditions  which  render  efficient 
work  practicable  and  give  promise  of  permanence.  The  increase  of  state  aid 
to  $800  justifies  great  care  in  admitting  schools  to  the  list. 

1.  A  comfortable  building  providing  not  less  than  four  grade  rooms  below 
the  high  school,  and  high-school  quarters  consisting  of  at  least  a  main  room, 
a  large  recitation  room,  a  laboratory,  and  an  office. 

2.  A  well-organized  graded  school,  having  not  less  than  four  distinct 
departments  below  the  high  school,  and  including  not  less  than  eight  years  of 
elementary  and  grammar  school  instruction. 

3.  A  well-chosen  geographical  library  for  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades. 

4.  An  adequate  library  of  American  history  for  eighth-grade  work. 

5.  Suitable  wall  maps,  a  globe,  and  an  unabridged  dictionary  for  each  of 
the  upper  grades. 

6.  A  liberal  supply  of  reading  material  in  sets  for  each  grade. 

7.  A  well -qualified  superintendent  having  general  charge  of  grading, 
instruction,  discipline,  and  of  the  care  of  the  building. 

8.  A  liberal  schedule  of  salaries.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  high-school 
board  to  prescribe  salaries,  but  in  the  light  of  experience  the  board  expresses 
a  want  of  confidence  in  the  ability  of  a  school  to  earn  the  state  grant  of  $800 
without  salaries  liberal  enough  to  secure  the  services  of  a  competent  superin- 
tendent and  instructors  of  approved  experience.  Experience  also  demon- 
strates that  towns  having   a  population  of  less  than   1000  people,  and  an 
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assessed  valuation  of  less  than  $200,000,  are  seldom  justified  in  undertaking 
the  expense  of  supporting  a  state  high  school. 

9.  Scholarly  classes,  well  started  in  at  least  the  first  two  years  of  high- 
school  work,  with  a  good  prospect  of  classes  to  follow  in  regular  succession, 
to  maintain  a  full  four  years'  course. 

CONDUCT   OF    THE   SCHOOL 

1.  Students  admitted  to  the  high  school  shall  have  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted the  common-school  branches. 

2.  Permanent  records  shall  be  kept  to  show  where  each  grade  pupil 
belongs,  and  what  subject  each  high-school  student  has  completed. 

3.  The  school  shall  hold  sessions  of  not  less  than  nine  months  each  year. 

4.  The  high  school  shall  be  open,  free  of  tuition,  to  all  non-resident  pupils, 
upon  passing  the  examination  required  by  law. 

5.  The  high-school  department  (including  grammar-school  students,  if 
necessary)  shall  be  placed  in  charge  of  well -qualified  assistant. 

6.  The  superintendent  of  the  school  shall  be  provided  with  an  ample 
recitation  room  and  office,  and  shall  have  reasonable  time  in  school  hours  for 
general  supervision. 

7.  .Boards  of  education  shall  adopt  a  liberal  policy  in  making  provision  to 
supply  the  following  library  facilities  and  scientific  equipment  as  rapidly  as 
classes  come  forward  to  need  them.  The  amounts  named  represent  the  cost 
of  respectable  beginnings  for  small  classes :  (a)  Material  in  sets  for  a  four 
years'  course  in  high-school  reading,  $50.  {b)  A  botanical  or  zodlogical  outfit 
of  tables,  inexpensive  dissecting  microscopes,  one  compound  microscope,  dis- 
secting instruments,  glass  jars,  and  alcohol  or  formalin  for  preserving  mate- 
rial, etc.,  $80.  (c)  Apparatus  and  equipment  adequate  to  carry  on  a  year's 
work  in  physics,  as  outlined  in  the  manual,  $200.  (d)  Suitable  desks,  chem- 
micals,  and  glassware  for  a  year's  work  in  chemistry,  $90.  (*)  A  working 
school  library  for  the  use  of  students  in  the  preparation  of  their  daily  work. 
The  amounts  named  below  are  sufficient,  if  expended  with  judgment,  to  equip 
the  various  classes  fairly  well.  It  is  understood  that  none  of  these  books 
are  required  until  classes  are  formed  that  need  them.  It  is  better  to  equip 
the  classes  one  or  more  at  a  time,  and  equip  each  thoroughly,  than  to  scatter 
a  small  appropriation.  The  principal  subjects  which  require  assistance  from 
a  working  library  are  :  English  literature,  $100  ;  general  history,  $100  ;  civics, 
$40  ;  political  economy,  $60  ;  senior  American  history,  $75  ;  senior  geogra- 
phy, physiography,  $50 ;  chemistry,  $30 ;  physics,  $40 ;  zoology,  $50  ;  botany, 
$75  ;  foreign  languages,  $25  each. 

8.  The  board  of  education  of  each  school  shall  issue  diplomas  to  those 
students  who  shall  be  certified  by  the  superintendent  to  have  satisfactorily 
completed  the  preliminary  subjects  and  the  work  covered  by  twelve  high- 
school  credits  and  a  four  years'  course  in  reading.  A  year's  work  in  a  subject 
is  called  a  credit. 
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TEACHERS'    QUALIFICATIONS 

i .  The  superintendent  and  high-school  instructors  shall  hold  professional 
state  certificates  of  the  first  class.  These  certificates  are  issued  by  the  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  on  the  basis  of  a  written  examination,  or 
upon  the  presentation  of  a  diploma  from  an  institution  of  higher  learning,  as 
provided  in  Section  3749  of  the  General  Statutes  of  1894.  To  obtain  a  pro- 
fessional state  certificate  candidates  must  have  taught  with  success  in  the 
state  for  at  least  one  year.  All  candidates  not  graduates  of  a  full  four  years' 
college  course  adjudged  equal  to  that  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  may 
obtain  the  professional  certificate  by  examination  only.  Examinations  under 
the  direction  of  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  are  held  by  an 
examining  board  twice  a  year — at  the  State  University  near  the  close  of  the 
University  summer  school,  in  August,  and  again  at  the  Capitol,  in  St.  Paul, 
during  the  Christmas  holidays.  As  stated  in  rule  three,  this  regulation  does 
not  apply  to  superintendents  and  high-school  instructors  who  have  had  suc- 
cessful experience  in  state  high  schools  previous  to  the  adoption  of  these 
regulations.     Professional  certificates  from  other  states  are  not  accepted. 
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Springs  Not.  1  and  2. 

For  Albuminuria  and  Blight's  Disease 

CHRONIC  AND  ACUTE. 

Samuel  O.  L.  Potter,  A.M.,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  London,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Medicine  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons*  San  Francisco,  a  recognized  authority 
wherever  medical  science  is  known,  in  his  handbook  of  Pharmacy,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeu- 
tics, under  head  of  ALBUillNURIA,  page  6oo,  iiQnvniin  I  ituii  lifivrro  of  V-TO1111* 
7th  edition,  in  the  citation  of  remedies,  says :  DUfFAlAl  LITHIA  WfU  EK  is  h  i  gh  I  y 
recommended/* 
Under  head  of  CHRONIC  BRKIHT'S  DISEASE,  page  6oi,  same  edition,  In  the  citation  of  reme- 
dies, he  says:  "  Mineral  Waters, 

ESPECIALLY  THE  BUFFALO LlTHIAWflTER 

of  Virginia,  which  have  many  advocates." 

"A  Veritable  Antidote 

For  Albuminuria  and  Bright' s  Disease,  Chronic  and  Acute." 

Dr.  William  Hi  Drummond,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Bishop's  University,  Montreal 
Canada;  In  the  Acute  and  Chronic  Nephritis  [BRKirlT'S  DISEASE],  of  Gouty  and  Rheuma- 
tic Origin,  as  well  as  in  the  graver  Al-  Omnrm  g%  I  ituih  lil atfd  to  act  as  a  VERI- 
bumlnuria  of  Pregnancy,  I  have  found  DUfrALU  LITHIA  WATER  TABLE  A  NTI- 
DOTE,  and  I  know  of  NO  OTHER  NATURAL  AGENT  POSSESSING  THIS  IMPORTANT 
QUALITY." 

Dp.  E.  C.  Laird,  Resident  Physician,  Hot  Springs,  N.  C. 

*4  Blight's  Disease  in  every  p,.-..  mrkm  ■**»■■  n  1AI vpto  ln  raany  CRSCS  htr^e  amounts 
stage  and  form  is  benefited  by  DUITALU  LITHIA  WtTMli  of  albumen,  epithelium,  hy- 
aline and  granular  casts  entirely  disappear  from  the  urine  under  Its  action,  while  in  those 
whose  kidneys  are  too  far  gone  to  hope  for  permanent  benefit,  all  those  distressing  symptoms 
are  ameliorated  In  an  astonishing  degree.  In  Albuminuria  of  Pregnancy  I  know  of  no  remedy 
at  all  comparable  to  this  water." 

BUFFALO  LlTHIA  WATER    ls  *°r  sa^e  ^y  Grocers  and  Druggists  generally. 
Testimonials  which  defy  all  imputation  or  questions  sent  to  any  address. 

PROPRIETOR,  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VIRGINIA. 
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any  architectural  requiremens. 


Inspection  Invited.        Correspondence  Solicited. 
Old  instruments  taken  in  exchange. 
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268  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
f  81  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
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A  JOURNAL  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 


VOLUME  VIII  APPTT  innn  WHOLE 

NUMBER    4  firiKLL^,      1  y UU  NUMBER   74 


OUTLOOK  NOTES 


Is  the  commercial  education  of  the  future  to  be  public  or 
private  in  its  nature  ?     In  other  words,  shall  we  leave  commer- 
cial   education  to  private   enterprise,   or  shall   we 
shall  make  it  a  part  of  the    state-supported  system  of 

COMMERCIAL  ,  _       «,,  ,  ,       i         t  . 

TRAiifiNG  bb  education  r  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pn- 
furnishbd  vate  commercial  schools  will  gradually  improve  to 
expense?  meet  the  demand  for  a  better  product,  but  they  are 

absolutely  dependent  upon  their  income  from  pupils 
for  their  existence,  and  they  will  not  be  able  to  take  a  high 
advanced  stand,  even  though  they  desire  to,  nor  to  lead  in 
the  development  of  commercial  education,  for  leadership  is 
always  costly  ;  the  followers  at  first  are  few.  If  we  could  have 
great  endowed  commercial  schools  as  we  have  endowed  colleges 
and  universities,  we  might  perhaps  leave  the  matter  in  private 
hands.  There  doubtless  always  will  be  private  schools  for 
special  classes  and  particular  purposes.  This  is,  however,  not 
the  way  in  which  as  a  nation  we  deal  with  educational  prob- 
lems. While  we  freely  accord  to  the  private  school  the  honor 
due  for  providing  for  those  special  cases  which  never  can  be 
met  in  any  great  public  system,  it  is  totally  un-American 
to  depend  upon  private  schools  for  the  occupation  of  any  large 
field  of  instruction.  We  have  undertaken  to  provide  at  public 
expense  that  famous  ladder  from  the  gutter  to  the  university. 
The  old    definition   of  a  university   as   a  place   where   nothing 
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useful  is  taught  is  certainly  not  an  American  definition  at  the 
threshold  of  the  twentienth  century.  Since  the  university, 
therefore,  has  become  an  institution  where  any  person  can 
secure  instruction  in  any  study,  must  we  not  have  all  kinds 
of  ladders,  or  else  one  remarkably  flexible  extension-ladder  up 
which  any  person  can  climb  into  any  window  of  the  university  ? 
We  have  provided  in  our  public-school  system  for  every  educa- 
tional demand  that  has  so  far  arisen  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  demand  for  commercial  education.  Even  that  has 
already  been  met  in  part  in  the  public  school,  and  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  it  alone  shall  be  excluded  when  all  other  literary, 
technical,  and  professional  fields  are  freely  admitted. 

If    we  grant  that  the  public-school  system  is  to  provide  a 

commercial  education  for  the  country,  we  immediately  meet  the 

question,  Shall  this  provision  be  made  through  the 

separate  addition    of  new  courses    in    the    schools    already 

COMMERCIAL  J 

schools  vs.  existing,  or  by  the  erection  of  new  and  special 
courses  nr  schools  ?  The  answer  which  this  country  has 
existing  given  so  far  to  every  question  of  this  kind  that  has 

SCHOOLS. 

been  raised  is,  that  there  must  be  one  democratic 
school  where  all  branches  of  study  meet  as  peers,  and  to 
which  students  with  all  tastes  and  aptitudes  may  come  and  find 
adequate  provision  for  their  needs  and  aspirations.  We  have 
done  more  than  any  other  country  in  the  world  to  break  down 
the  old  notion  of  an  aristocracy  of  learning,  the  notion  that 
some  studies  are  holy  and  sacred,  and  some  others,  which  per- 
haps more  vitally  concern  human  progress,  are  common  and 
unclean.  We  have  inserted  into  our  university,  into  our  college, 
into  our  secondary-school  program  of  studies  every  new  science 
which  has  arisen  to  enrich  or  beautify  human  life.  It  would  cer- 
tainly seem  strange  if  we  were  now  to  reverse  this  time- honored 
policy.  To  classify  different  subjects  of  study  into  humanistic, 
realistic,  technical,  business,  manual  training,  and  so  on,  and 
then  upon  this  theorist's  dream  to  erect  a  separate  and  distinct 
institution  for  each  of  the  supposedly  separate  and  distinct  lines 
of  human    development,    is    intellectually    undemocratic ;  it    is 
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more  than  that,  it  is  politically  undemocratic.  It  is  the  method 
which  has  been  followed  in  Germany  and,  to  a  large  extent,  in 
England,  France,  and  the  other  European  countries.  To  take  the 
most  striking  example,  Germany,  anyone  at  all  familiar  with 
conditions  there  will  realize  that  it  is  only  the  graduate  of  the 
classical  gymnasium  who  has  the  stamp  of  intellectual  aristoc- 
racy upon  him.  Those  who  go  to  the  other  schools  are  regarded 
as  of  distinctly  lower  social  rank.  Our  universities  and  colleges 
have  already  definitely  arrayed  themselves  upon  the  side  of  the 
American  and  democratic  solution  of  the  question  ;  witness  the 
various  higher  courses  in  commerce  and  politics  which  have 
sprung  up  within  the  last  few  years.  The  chief  legitimate  argu- 
ment against  the  incorporation  of  commercial  courses  into  the 
existing  secondary  schools  is  based  upon  two  considerations 
which  deserve  attention.  The  first  is  that  as  a  new  subject  com- 
mercial education  will  not  attract  public  attention  unless  it  is 
concretely  embodied  in  a  centrally  located,  magnificently 
equipped  high  school  of  its  own.  A  great  commercial  high 
school  all  by  itself  is,  in  other  words,  to  be  a  standing  object 
lesson  to  the  community.  And  the  second  reason,  closely  cor- 
related with  this,  is  that  if  the  commercial  courses  are  intro- 
duced into  the  existing  high  schools,  which  are,  for  the  most 
part,  strongly  classical  in  their  tendencies,  the  commercial  courses 
will  meet  with  opposition  from  the  principal  and  from  most  of 
the  teachers,  that  pupils  will  consequently  be  discouraged  from 
taking  them,  that  they  will  be  slighted  if  any  department  of  the 
school  is  slighted,  and  that  the  department  of  commercial  edu- 
cation will  not  have  a  fair  field  and  no  favor. 

As  to  having  one  splendid  centrally  located  institution  which 

shall   serve  as  an   object-lesson  in  the  community,  that  sounds 

rather    fine  in  theory,  but  what  will    its  result  be. 

THB  SBPARATB 

school  as  an  practically,  in  a  great  city  like  Chicago  or  New 
LB8S0N  York  ?     Chicago    today    has    some    sixteen    high 

schools,  so  that  no  boy  or  girl  in  even  the  most 
remote  part  of  the  city  is  at  so  great  a  distance  from  some 
school  as  to  make  the   physical  difficulties  of   attendance  any 
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considerable  barrier.  Such  education  as  the  high  school  affords 
is  brought  to  the  doors  of  all.  A  central  institution  would 
be  simply  an  institution  which  was  removed  far  away  from 
the  doors  of  all.  The  physical  difficulties  and  actual  expense 
in  money  of  attendance  would  be  in  many  cases  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  very  students  who  ought  to  have  its  advantages 
from  securing  them.  The  theory  of  the  high  school  is  that  it 
is  the  people's  college.  Every  college  draws  chiefly  from  its 
immediate  environment,  so  does  every  university,  so  do  the 
high  schools.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  opposed  to  every 
ground  upon  which  high  schools  are  maintained  to  locate  one 
branch  of  what  we  agreed  to  recognize  as  legitimate  high-school 
work  in  a  distant  building,  far  from  the  greater  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation. Moreover,  such  a  policy  is  manifestly  impossible  in 
smaller  communities  where  but  one  institution  of  high-school 
rank  can  be  maintained. 

As  to  the  theory  that  the  commercial  courses  would  not  get 

a  fair  show  in  the  existing  high  schools,  I  have  this  to  say  :  Such 

an  assumption  is  very  nearly  an  insult  to  the  fair- 

commbrcial      mindedness,  progressiveness,  intelligence,  and  public 

courses  get     spirit  of  the  high-school  principals  and  teachers  of 

"AFAIR8H0W"     v  6  Y  Y 

this  country.  I  have  myself  visited  a  number  of 
high  schools  where  the  principal  is  a  classical  scholar  and  a  thor- 
ough believer  in  classical  training,  and  yet  where  a  thorough 
commercial  course  is  maintained,  evidently  standing  on  a  wholly 
self-respecting  and  generally  respected  basis,  obviously  with 
the  full  sympathy  and  hearty  approval  of  the  principal.  Only 
a  very  small  minority  of  the  high-school  principals  of  today 
in  these  great  states  of  ours  have  survived  to  us  from  the 
paleolithic  age.  Moreover,  it  is,  I  believe,  an  absolutely  unjusti- 
fiable imputation  against  classical  training  to  assume  that  it 
should  so  bias  those  who  have  enjoyed  its  benefits  that  they  are 
incapable  of  taking  a  sympathetic  and  fair  attitude  toward  the 
pressing  problems  of  the  day.  By  far  the  majority  of  those  who 
are  leading  in  all  the  lines  of  education,  scientific,  commercial, 
professional,  have  been  classically  trained  ;  and  unless  the  whole 
supposition,  the  whole  theory  of  classical  culture  as  a  liberalizing 
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influence  has  bieen  and  is  totally  and  absolutely  wrong ;  unless 
all  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  past  has  been  made 
in  spite  of  the  educators,  then  we  are  not  justified  in  assuming 
that  commercial  education  will  have  no  chance  in  our  existing 
high  schools  because,  forsooth,  a  considerable  number  of  our 
high-school  principals  and  teachers  are  classical  scholars.  It  is 
time  that  the  classical  teachers  rose  in  armed  resistance  against 
the  continued  imputation  to  them  of  such  narrowness,  bigotry, 
and  intolerance.  It  might  have  been  true  of  classical  men  two 
hundred  years  ago,  but  it  is  not  true  of  the  graduates  of  our 
great  classical  universities  and  colleges  today. 

The  proper  solution  of  this  part  of  the  problem  is  to  incor- 
porate commercial  courses  as  a  part  of  the  program  of  studies 
in  every  high  school,  so  far  as  the  means  provided 

COMMERCIAL         .  ,  ,  , .  t*,  i      i-   •  r     *         *        it 

courses  m  by  the  public  permit.  The  abolition  of  clearly  dir- 
schoolWHIGH  ferentiated  courses  is  proceeding  very  rapidly  in 
the  high  schools,  as  it  has  practically  reached  com- 
pletion in  the  colleges  and  universities.  The  ideal  and  the  real 
high-school  program  of  tomorrow  and  the  day  after  tomorrow 
will  consist  of  courses  of  study  which  shall  include  in  addition 
to  all  that  is  already  there,  such  branches  as  commercial  geogra- 
phy, history  of  industries,  money  and  banking,  transportation, 
and  the  like,  from  which  program  the  individual  student  may  and 
shall  select,  with  the  advice  and  co6peration  of  parents  and 
teachers,  a  curriculum  which  may  be  purely  classical,  or  purely 
scientific,  or  purely  commercial,  or  which  may  include  a  few 
commercial  studies  along  with  a  preponderating  influence  of  the 
older  culture  studies,  but  which  shall  in  each  case,  as  nearly  as 
may  be,  suit  the  special  needs  of  the  individual  in  question.  The 
movement  toward  differentiating  high  schools  in  our  large  cities 
has  already  gone  too  far;  it  is  undemocratic,  un-American, 
unpedagogical.  By  what  right  shall  we  say  to  the  children  in 
the  south  part  of  the  city  that  they  may  attend  a  classical  high 
school  ?  to  the  children  on  the  north  .that  they  may  attend  a 
scientific  high  school  ?  to  the  children  on  the  east  that  they  may 
attend  a  manual-training  high  school  ?  and  to  the  children  on  the 
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west  that  they  may  attend  a  commercial  high  school  ?  We  have 
been  a  century  trying  to  abolish  sectionalism  in  politics,  let  us 
not  spend  the  next  century  building  up  sectionalism  in  educa- 
tion ! 

This  problem  is  essentially  the  old  one  of,  Which  was  first, 
the  chicken  or  the  egg  ?  Applied  to  our  question,  it  resolves  itself 
„„ into  this:    Shall   we  wait  to  establish  commercial 

WHERE  WILL 

the  teachers  courses  until  we  have  a  supply  of  trained  teachers, 
or  shall  we  establish  the  courses  and  run  the  risk 
of  their  being  discredited  because  teachers  are  not  prepared  to 
teach  them  properly  ?  We  have  the  history  of  scientific  instruc- 
tion in  secondary  schools  as  a  warning  beacon ;  a  great  wave  of 
enthusiasm  for  scientific  study  swept  over  this  country  some 
years  ago,  and  nearly  every  school  put  in  biology,  or  physics,  or 
chemistry,  or  all  of  them  and  more  too,  with  inadequate  equip- 
ment, imperfect  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the  work  and  teach- 
ers with  no  special  scientific  training.  The  result  was  that 
scientific  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools  was  discredited,  put 
upon  the  defensive,  and  for  a  time  greatly  crippled  and  ham- 
pered. Yet,  today  in  spite  of  that  period  of  panic,  there  is  no 
more  prosperous  branch  of  education  in  the  country  than  the 
scientific.  Which  comes  first,  supply  or  demand  ?  Is  it  at  all 
likely,  as  a  practical  question,  that  an  ample  supply  of  special 
teachers  in  commercial  geography,  history  of  industries,  trans- 
portation, and  such  new  subjects,  will  be  developed  before  an 
obvious  market  is  established  ?  On  the  other  hand,  have  we 
not  already  at  hand  the  apparatus  for  rapidly  equipping  teach- 
ers in  these  new  branches  as  the  demand  arises  ?  Our  teach- 
ers are  exceedingly  adaptable.  We  have  teachers'  colleges, 
extension  courses,  and  above  all,  summer  courses  in  which  a 
capable  teacher  may  go  a  long  way  toward  supplying  special 
preparation  needed  for  some  new  duty  to  be  undertaken. 
Further  than  that,  we  have  colleges  of  commerce  and  politics 
in  our  universities  which  are  bound  to  attract  a  number  of  stu- 
dents who  prefer  teaching  to  commercial  life.  Then,  too,  in 
many  institutions  we   have  schools  of  law,  and   preparatory  to 
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these  schools  of  laws  there  are  special  courses  in  college  in  poli- 
tics, economics,  sociology,  and  in  other  higher  commercial 
branches.  In  conversation  with  a  professor  of  law  in  such  an 
institution  not  long  ago,  he  said  that  he  welcomed  with  enthusi- 
asm the  prospective  general  establishment  of  commercial  courses 
in  secondary  schools  as  affording  a  career  for  many  law-school 
graduates  who  were  well  fitted  by  their  preliminary  college 
studies  and  their  law  training  for  such  teaching,  and  who  were 
best  adapted  for  the  life  of  a  teacher  and  would  prefer  it  to  the 
life  of  a  lawyer  at  the  bar.  If  we  raise  the  question  whether  we 
shall  introduce  these  courses  gradually  or  all  at  once,  the  answer 
is  sure  to  be  according  to  local  conditions.  It  may  be  granted 
that  a  grand,  monumental  school  is  better  adapted  to  the  com- 
plete introduction  of  commercial  courses,  will  better  facilitate 
the  springing  of  the  commercial  school  full-panoplied  into 
action,  than  will  the  introduction  of  such  courses  into  our  regu- 
lar high-school  program.  But  is  there  any  legitimate  objection 
to  the  introduction  of  such  courses  gradually,  adding  one  to 
another  as  the  results  justify  and  as  the  demand  requires  ?  It 
will  certainly  be  easier  to  secure  one  good  commercial  teacher 
in  one  or  two  special  lines  than  half  a  dozen.  Teachers  will  be 
found  as  they  are  needed,  not  as  good  as  they  ought  to  be  at  first, 
but  they  will  not  be  developed  at  all  unless  they  are  needed,  for 
nature  in  the  physical  world  and  in  the  world  of  human  activity 
has  never  been  accused  of  evolving  organs  to  meet  a  non- 
existent environment. 

In  presenting  these  suggestions,  my  purpose  has  been  to 
draw  special  attention  to  some  of  the  very  definite  problems  of 

organization  which  immediately  present  themselves 
FiLi^m  thb  to  foe  practical  organizer  when  he  comes  to  con- 
bbtwebw  sider  this  question,  and  to  indicate  lines  which,  in 

ahdlifb  my  judgment,  will  lead  to  fruitful  results.     It  seems 

to  me  that  the  day  is  past  when  one  who  discusses 
this  question  sincerely  and  earnestly  is  in  danger  of  being 
reproached  with  mere  utilitarianism  and  of  being  exiled  beyond 
the  pale  of  true  and  high  educational  thought.     It  is  surely  high 
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time  that  the  gulf  between  theory  and  practice,  the  chasm 
between  the  utilitarian  and  the  cultural,  the  yawning  abyss 
between  the  liberal  and  the  technical,  the  spatial  void  between 
education  and  life,  should  be  not  merely  bridged  over,  but  filled 
in.  It  is  time  to  recognize  that  education  is  not  only  prepara- 
tion for  life,  but  that  it  is  life  ;  that  the  life  that  now  is  is  the  life 
that  shall  be ;  that  what  the  children  are  in  the  schools,  that 
they  will  remain  when  they  grow  up.  We  have  had  far  too 
many  imaginary  dead  lines  in  education.  The  world  is  not  all 
mind,  life  is  not  all  discipline,  and  it  is  time  here  and  now  for 
the  educator  to  accept  fully  and  practice  highly  the  doctrine 
that  to  him  nothing  that  is  human  is  common  or  unclean. 

Charles  H.  Thurber 
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The  American  common  school  system  is  the  product  of  cir- 
cumstances and  forces,  of  which  many  are  peculiar  to  this  conti- 
nent, so  that  it  differs  in  many  essential  particulars  from  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  From  the 
date  of  its  first  organization  it  has  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
upon  society  and  has  done  much  to  determine  the  trend  of  our 
civilization  and  give  it  progressive  force.  It  has  been  a  leading 
agency  in  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  and  in  advancing  the 
intelligence  of  the  masses,  but  it  has  gone  further  than  this,  for  it 
has  come  to  recognize,  to  some  extent  at  least,  that  its  true  func- 
tion is  the  formation  of  character  and  the  development  of  the  self- 
activity  of  the  child.  From  the  primitive  state  and  crude  methods 
of  the  last  century  it  has  developed  into  a  complex  yet  remarkably 
elastic  organization,  and  has  shown  itself  to  be  possessed  of  great 
powers  of  adaptability  to  widely  varying  environments  and 
demands.  From  an  institution  without  fixed  form,  definite 
ideals,  or  a  proper  apprehension  of  its  own  functions,  it  has 
differentiated  into  a  highly  perfected  system  with  an  elaborate 
machinery  and  a  long  formulary  of  principles  to  be  observed 
and  ends  to  be  attained.  Very  much  of  this  progress  has  been 
well  considered  and  wholesome,  but  too  many  of  its  processes 
have  been  artificial,  looking  toward  perfection  of  technique  rather 
than  toward  a  substantial  growth. 

In  view  of  such  radical  progress  it  seems  strange  that  one 
function  of  school  life,  and  that  easily  the  most  important  and 
influential  of  all,  should  apparently  have  been  overlooked  and 
permitted  to  remain  upon  practically  the  basis  of  a  hundred  years 
ago.  I  refer  to  what  is  called  school  government,  or  the  princi- 
ples and  methods  by  which  the  student  body  is  controlled.  While 
the  great  doctrine  of  Froebel  dominates  in  other  departments  of 
school  life  it  has  not  been  recognized  here.  Elsewhere  the  self- 
active  powers  of  the  child  are  discovered  and  conserved,  here 
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they  are  largely  ignored.  It  has  been  and  is  the  practice  to  sub- 
mit the  pupil  to  the  authority  of  a  master  rather  than  to  seek  to 
develop  in  him  the  power  of  self-control.  Although  the  rod  and 
the  strap  have  been  quite  generally  abolished,  the  old  autocratic 
principle  is  still  in  force.  In  the  midst  of  a  democratic  com- 
munity children  are  still  submitted  to  a  tyrannical  form  of  gov- 
ernment whose  object,  real  if  not  professed,  is  to  make  of  them 
unreasoning  subjects,  rather  than  intelligent  and  independent 
members  of  a  self-governing  community. 

The  first  step  in  a  great  educational  renaissance  was  taken 
when  the  genius  of  the  present  age  enunciated  the  principle  that 
education  is  not  alone  preparation  for  life,  as  Herbert  Spencer 
said,  but  that  it  is  life,  and  that  in  the  fullest  sense.  This  simple 
conception  is  profoundly  significant.  When  it  is  understood  with 
all  it  implies  it  must  be  recognized  as  the  most  pregnant  utter- 
ance in  the  educational  history  of  the  world.  It  not  only  enlarges 
the  educational  field  and  expands  its  horizon  but,  in  its  direct 
application  to  the  present  situation,  its  whole  tendency  is  noth- 
ing less  than  revolutionary.  In  the  past  the  policy  of  our  edu- 
cational systems  has  been  one  of  isolation.  They  have  calmly, 
if  not  contemptuously,  disregarded  the  claims  of  the  busy  world 
and  have  drawn  the  line  sharply  against  the  intrusion  of  all 
so-called  practical  ideas.  Amidst  the  superabundant  life  of  this 
restless  age  they  have  cherished  the  cloistered  seclusion  of  medi- 
aeval monasticism.  In  the  light  of  a  new  century  they  can  no 
longer  maintain  their  sequestered  position,  but  must  recognize 
the  fact  that  their  work  is  not  in  the  realm  of  pure  intelligence 
alone  and  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  world's  legitimate  activity 
which  should  not  also  become  a  part  of  their  function.  They 
must  cease  to  be  microcosms  and  must  enlarge  their  boundaries 
and  expand  their  activities  until  they  become  broad  and  sympa- 
thetic enough  to  include  all  the  interests  of  human  life. 

Teachers  are  slowly  and  surely  coming  to  see  that  there  are 
other  lessons  for  them  to  teach  which  are  not  less  important 
than  those  contained  in  text-books  and  courses  of  study,  and 
that,  while  the  intellect  must  be  trained,  the  child  must  also  be 
brought  into  a  state  of  conscious  rectitude  in  which  he  will  find 
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himself  in  harmony  with  the  great  moral  and  social  forces  which 
control  the  world's  life.  He  must  be  taught  not  only  to  know 
but  also  to  act.  Intelligence  in  the  individual  is  of  no  special 
value  to  the  world  unless  it  projects  itself  into  society  as  an 
active  and  beneficent  force.  The  scholastic  conception  of  "  learn- 
ing for  learning's  Sake"  is  fast  giving  way  to  the  nobler  ideal  of 
learning  as  a  means  of  acquiring  greater  usefulness  and  truer 
happiness,  both  individual  and  social.  The  world  today  does 
not  want  men  of  scholarly  minds  and  great  stores  of  knowledge 
unless  their  sympathies  are  broadened  thereby  and  their  aug- 
mented powers  are  employed  for  the  benefit  of  humanity:  Mod- 
ern civilization  demands  that  the  schools  turn  out  something 
more  than  mere  scholars.  Their  graduates  must  be  men  and 
women  of  power  who  shall  be  able  to  deal  successfully  with  the 
great  problems  of  the  day. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  all  school  work  should  be  the  acquisition 
of  power,  not  intellectual  power  alone,  but  ethical  and  social  as 
well.  The  old  saying  that  '•  knowledge  is  power  "  is,  after  all, 
only  a  half  truth,  for  it  is  not  and  never  can  be  power  until  it 
enters  into  the  life  of  the  children  and  becomes  an  instrumen- 
tality in  educating  and  developing  his  will  power.  Information 
alone  will  not  direct  conduct,  nor  will  merely  intellectual  instruc- 
tion rectify  the  will  power  and  teach  the  child  to  guide  his 
actions  by  proper  ethical  motives.  In  order  to  develop  this 
power  in  a  child,  he  must  be  broadly  informed,  his  intellect  must 
be  trained,  and  he  must  be  led  to  form  high  moral  standards  and 
ideals  and  consciously  to  control  his  activities  by  them.  His 
social  consciousness  must  be  awakened  and  he  must  be  made 
aware  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  which  his  heritage  of 
world  citizenship  entails  upon  him.  Here,  then,  is  the  broad 
field  which  the  public  schools  sooner  or  later  must  occupy  and 
upon  their  successful  solution  of  the  problems  thus  presented 
rest  the  destinies  of  America  and  the  welfare  of  mankind.  If 
these  ideals  are  to  be  attained  the  public  schools  must  be 
reformed  along  at  least  three  general  lines. 

1.  They  must  be  made  distinctly  and  broadly  American.  The 
success  of  a  republican  form  of  government  must  depend  upon 
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the  intelligence  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  An  illiterate  and 
vicious  community  is  not  fitted  to  govern  itself,  for  the  govern- 
ing power  develops  in  parallel  lines  with  the  growth  of  intelli- 
gence and  morality.  Therefore  a  public  school,  whose  function 
is  to  develop  intelligence,  give  training  in  political  duties,  and 
inculcate  morality  among  the  youth  of  the  land,  becomes  essen- 
tial to  the  existence  and  perpetuation  of  free  institutions.  But 
it  is  impossible  for  a  school  to  fit  its  pupils  for  citizenship  in 
a  community  with  whose  principles  of  government  its  organiza- 
tion is  not  in  harmony.  If  pupils  are  submitted  to  the  dictates 
of  an  absolute  authority,  they  will,  by  so  much,  fail  to  be  fitted 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  American  citizenship,  no  matter  how 
carefully  they  have  been  instructed  in  them,  because  they  will 
not  have  been  brought  into  harmony  with  their  spirit  in  their 
daily  lives.  If  a  school  is  in  a  democratic  community  it  must 
be  organized  and  controlled  in  accordance  with  democratic  prin- 
ciples. This  comes  so  near  to  being  a  truism  that  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  it  was  not  long  ago  recognized  and  adopted 
as  a  principle  of  action  in  American  schools.  Yet  it  is  true 
today  that  what  may  be  called  the  political  constitution  of  the 
schools  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  American  idea.  There  is 
arbitrary  authority  in  the  place  of  intelligent  self-control,  and 
enforced  obedience  to  a  person,  in  the  place  of  a  voluntary 
obedience  to  a  principle.  From  our  system  of  school  govern- 
ment every  trace  of  the  democratic  principle  seems  to  have  been 
carefully  excluded.  The  moment  he  enters  the  schoolhouse  the 
pupil  leaves  behind  all  his  rights  as  an  inchoate  American  citizen 
and  becomes  the  unreasoning  subject  of  an  authority  from  which 
he  has  neither  appeal  nor  redress. 

It  is  not  maintained  that  this  authority  is  not  in  general 
wisely  exerted  or  that  the  habits  of  obedience  acquired  by  it  are 
not  wholesome ;  but  since  it  is  obviously  not  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  was  instituted  by  our  forefathers  and  which  domi- 
nates our  civilization,  it  must  be  adjudged  wrong  in  principle 
even  though  its  ultimate  result  may  not  be  subject  to  a  serious 
criticism  from  an  individualistic  standpoint.  If  education  is  life 
it   seems   evident  that  the   institution   whose   business  it   is   to 
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convert  ignorant  youth  into  intelligent  citizens  cannot  differ  mate- 
rially in  its  constitution  from  the  political  and  social  environ- 
ment in  which  it  is  placed. 

If  this  is  a  correct  principle  then  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  present  organization  of  our  school  system  is  defective  and 
should  be  corrected.  Under  a  new  constitution  the  students 
should  be  recognized  as  citizens  of  the  school  community  with 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  responsibilities,  which  such  citizenship 
elsewhere  implies.  And  with  this  must  be  inculcated  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  great  truth  that  the  ultimate  source  of  authority  is 
within,  not  without ;  that  external  authority  exists  only  because 
the  higher  authority  is  not  exercised,  or  is  not  exercised  wisely ; 
and  that  as  soon  as  this  inward  authority  demonstrates  its  ability 
and  willingness  to  control  individual  activity  outward  domina- 
tion can  be  dispensed  with.  This  is  not  only  to  be  taught  as  a 
great  principle  of  human  life  but  it  must  be  put  into  actual  prac- 
tice by  such  an  arrangement  of  the  daily  routine  of  the  school 
that  the  children  may  be  educated  into  a  capacity- to  govern 
their  own  activities  in  accordance  with  the  laws  which,  as  citi- 
zens, they  have  had  some  voice  in  making.  This  does  not  mean 
that  they  are  to  be  emancipated  from  authority.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  new  authority  will  be  stricter  and  more  implacable 
than  the  old,  for  a  principle  is  more  uncompromising  than  a  per- 
son, and  a  community  than  an  individual.  Moreover,  an  obedi- 
ence that  is  reasoning  and  voluntary  is  far  higher  in  character 
than  one  that  is  enforced  by  whatsoever  means.  Such  a  course 
of  procedure  is  fully  in  harmony  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  American  citizenship,  and  pupils  thus  governed  will  be  pre- 
pared to  take  up  the  duties  of  a  larger  citizenship  and  to  dis- 
charge them  with  wisdom  and  discrimination.  Thus  the  passage 
from  school  to  life  will  not  be  in  the  nature  of  an  abrupt  transi- 
tion, but  will  be  merely  an  expansion  of  a  familiar  environment 
and  an  enlargement  of  already  recognized  duties.  When  this  is 
done  the  schools  will  both  instruct  their  pupils  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  republican  government  and  really  train  them 
for  citizenship,  and,  while  conveying  knowledge,  they  will  assist 
in  the  development  of  that  knowledge  into  facility  and  power. 
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2.  The  schools  must  be  made  distinctly  social  in  their  nature 
and  conduct.  By  this  I  mean  that  they  must  recognize  and  cul- 
tivate the  social  instincts  of  the  child.  The  growing  complexi- 
ties of  modern  civilization  have  multiplied  the  duties  which  the 
individual  owes  to  the  community.  In  these  days  more  than 
ever  before  it  is  true  that  no  man  can  live  unto  himself. 
Whether  he  will  or  not  he  must  influence  his  fellow  men  and  be 
influenced  by  them.  Every  detail  of  his  daily  life  is  modified 
by  his  social  environment,  and  it  is  coming  to  pass  in  this  age 
of  absorption  in  business  and  professional  cares,  when  the  ten- 
dency is  more  and  more  towards  the  isolation  of  the  individual 
from  active  participation  in  those  movements  which  tend  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  masses,  that  there  is  an  increasingly 
insistent  demand  that  the  rising  generation  be  educated  into  a 
a  better  understanding  of  the  laws  which  control  the  development 
of  society  and  community  life ;  that  their  sympathies  with  their 
fellow  men  be  quickened  and  broadened  ;  and  that  they  become 
more  responsive  to  the  demands  which  humanity  is  making  upon 
them.  One  of  the  proud  boasts  of  Americanism  is  that  all  men 
are  born  free  and  equal ;  that  we  have  no  titled  classes,  no  aris- 
tocracy to  oppress  the  poor.  And  yet  there  are  growing  up  in 
our  midst  social  demarcations,  which,  by  the  erection  of  artifi- 
cial barriers  and  the  creation  of  class  antagonisms,  are  assailing 
the  integrity  of  our  institutions  and  which,  if  allowed  full  sway, 
will  inevitably  reduce  society  to  anarchy  and  ruin.  These  ten- 
dencies are  so  powerful,  yet  at  the  same  time  so  subtle,  that 
they  cannot  be  checked  by  legal  action  or  governmental  inter- 
ference. External  remedies  are  necessarily  useless.  It  is  only 
by  the  growth  of  a  new  spirit  among  the  people,  a  broader 
culture,  and  a  better  understanding  of  social  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities, that  these  destructive  tendencies  can  be  successfully 
met,  and  there  is  but  one  agency  which  is  calculated  both  by  its 
aims  and  its  organization  to  cope  with  them.  What  the  church, 
the  home,  and  the  government  cannot  do,  the  public  school  both 
can  and  will  do. 

In  order  to  solve  these  questions  effectually  it  is  necessary 
to  recognize  the  school    as  a   community,   a  small    section  of 
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society,  whose  organization  and  controlling  principles  are  not 
essentially  different  from  those  which  prevail  in  the  world  out- 
side. Theoretically  this  truth  is  generally  admitted,  but  in  the 
organization  and  daily  conduct  of  the  school  it  is  almost  uni- 
versally ignored.  There  is  no  reason  either  in  its  aim  or  func- 
tion why  a  school  should  isolate  itself  from  the  community  in 
which  it  is  placed,  or  form  for  itself  a  constitution  at  variance 
with  that  which  controls  society  outside.  If  cleanliness,  cour- 
tesy, honesty,  and  a  due  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  are 
demanded  of  all  members  of  society,  the  fact  of  membership 
in  a  school  should  not  convey  entire  or  partial  immunity  from 
such  demands.  The  average  citizen  requires  no  ppliceman  to 
secure  his  observance  of  these  rules,  but  rather  regulates  his 
conduct  by  the  ordinary  conventions  of  society  without  the 
intervention  of  an  arbitrary  command.  This  tendency  of 
humanity  is  one  of  the  inherited  powers,  which  passes  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  with  the  increasing  force  which  a  refining 
civilization  gives  to  it.  And  it  is  time  for  the  schools  to  rec- 
ognize this  fact  and  to  substitute  a  rational  system  of  adminis- 
tration for  the  arbitrary  and  unpedagogical  one  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  past.  The  great  laws  of  society  must  not  be  sus- 
pended or  superseded  by  a  code  of  petty  rules,  but  the  same 
duties  and  rights  which  prevail  in  society  should  prevail  in 
school,  and  precisely  for  the  same  reason.  It  is  only  by  so 
doing  that  a  school  becomes  actually  a  part  or  phase  of  the  life 
of  the  world,  and  connects  itself  with  the  vital  interests  of  men. 
Two  things  are  necessary  to  bring  a  child  into  a  right  attitude 
towards  any  law  :  first,  that  he  be  taught  its  purpose  and  opera- 
tion, and  second,  that  he  be  led  to  adopt  it  voluntarily  as  a  rule 
of  his  life.  When  a  rule  is  laid  down  arbitrarily  and  obedience 
is  demanded  or  forced,  a  fundamental  law  of  human  nature  is 
violated.  So  we  govern  slaves  and  unreasoning  animals,  but  not 
freeborn  men,  yet  autocratic  authority  has  been  at  the  basis  of 
most  systems  of  school  control  in  the  past.  The  child  has  not 
been  brought  to  the  "  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil"  and 
induced  to  eat  thereof,  but  he  has  been  confronted  with  the  stern 
admonition,   "this  shalt  thou  do,  and  that  thou  shalt  not  do," 
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or  else,  which  is  worse,  his  natural  freedom  has  been  allowed  to 
degenerate  into  license,  and  he  has  grown  up  with  but  little 
respect  for  either  law  or  authority. 

The  social  training  which  a  school  should  give  cannot  be 
formulated  into  a  body  of  laws  to  be  enforced  by  authority, 
but  it  must  rather  be  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  association  of 
students  with  each  other  under  the  guidance  and  inspiration  of 
wise  and  sympathetic  teachers.  Thus  and  thus  only  can  the  social 
instincts  of  the  child  be  rectified  and  liberalized  and  his  con- 
duct become  self-regulated  in  accordance  with  the  highest 
standards. 

3.  The  school  must  give  adequate  moral  instruction  or  its 
work  will  be  worse  than  useless,  and  this  question  of  special 
and  systematic  training  in  morals  has  been  a  most  troublesome 
one.  The  statement  is  sometimes  made  that  the  public  schools, 
if  not  positively  immoral,  are  at  least  negative  and  colorless  in 
their  influence.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case  this  cannot 
be  true,  so  far  as  their  intellectual  work  is  concerned,  for  every 
task  performed  and  every  lesson  learned  is  a  moral  conquest 
and  consequently  on  this  side  of  its  work  the  influence  of  the 
school  must  be  enlightening  and  uplifting.  Yet  there  is 
undoubtedly  too  much  ground  for  the  statement,  for  these  results 
are  too  often  nullified  or  perverted  by  weakness  and  failure  in 
other  directions.  It  is  too  true  that  the  schools  have  been 
unconsciously  neglecting  the  most  potent  instrumentality  within 
their  own  constitution  for  ethical  teaching  and  training.  We  are 
apt  to  forget  that  morals  cannot  be  taught  adequately  by  pre- 
cept and  from  books.  Our  first  parents  learned  to  distinguish 
between  good  and  evil,  but  that  knowledge  did  not  keep  Cain 
from  killing  his  brother  or  Jacob  from  deceiving  his  father.  It 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  child  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
right  and  wrong.  Most  men  in  this  day  and  generation  are  born 
into  the  world  with  such  an  instinctive  knowledge.  Conscience 
as  well  as  social  consciousness  is  an  inheritance  of  civilized 
humanity.  The  real  point  of  weakness  is  not  in  the  intellect 
but  in  the  will,  and  this  must  be  educated  and  trained  with  the 
full  understanding  that  the  conditions  of  such  training  are  not 
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to  be  found  in  books  or  codes  of  laws.  A  moral  man  is  one 
who  is  possessed  of  conscious  rectitude,  who,  knowing  the  right, 
deliberately  chooses  to  do  it.  Within  such  a  man  there  must  be 
something  more  than  intelligence  ;  there  must  be  a  subtle  power, 
the  guiding  genius  of  his  life,  the  supreme  endowment  of  human- 
ity, which  shall  restrain  him  from  doing  wrong  and  constrain 
him  to  do  good.  It  is  this  power  which  the  schools  must  dis- 
cover and  afford  an  opportunity  and  field  for  its  exercise. 

If  morality  is  a  function  of  the  will  rather  than  of  the  intel- 
lect, of  life  rather  than  of  thought,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible 
that  the  active  moral  training  of  a  school  must  be  carried  on 
principally  by  means  of  its  system  of  government,  which,  if 
rightly  administered,  is  more  productive  of  good  and  far-reach- 
ing results  than  any  other  phase  of  school  work.  Its  narrowest 
and  least  important  function  is  that  of  keeping  order  in  the 
schoolroom  from  day  to  day.  Yet  in  actual  practice  this  is  too 
often  the  whole  of  its  scope  and  the  limit  of  its  possibilities, 
while,  if  its  true  aim  is  understood  and  its  tremendous  power  in 
shaping  human  life,  this  detail  becomes  almost  trivial  in  com- 
parison. Any  system  of  government  which  fails  to  recognize 
and  act  on  its  possibilities  in  this  direction  is  unmoral,  and  it 
becomes  distinctly  immoral  when  it  converts  natural  freedom 
into  bondage  and  forbids  the  intelligent  exercise  of  the  powers 
of  self-control.  The  child  who  is  compelled  to  subject  himself 
during  his  school  career  to  an  arbitrary  authority  and  who  learns 
to  submit  his  actions  to  the  test  of  a  body  of  rules  rather  than 
to  that  of  right  and  wrong  simply,  will  have  gained  a  false  ideal 
of  life  and  will  find  himself  at  a  loss  for  a  proper  standard  of 
conduct  when  he  goes  out  into  the  world  where  the  set  rules  and 
regulations  under  which  he  has  become  accustomed  to  live  are 
no  longer  in  force.  If  he  does  not  go  far  astray  from  the  paths 
of  morality,  he  will  at  least  have  to  reconstruct  his  ideals  and 
habituate  himself  to  an  environment  radically  different  from  that 
by  which  he  has  been  surrounded  at  school. 

The  so-called  "self-government"  scheme  is  only  an  attempt 
to  realize  in  the  actual  organization  and  conduct  of  the  school 
this  newly  formulated  doctrine  of  the  life  phases  and  values  of 
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education.  Its  purpose  is  to  make  methods  of  instruction  and 
administration  conform  to  the  great  and  active  principles  of  human 
life  as  they  appear  in  political,  social,  and  ethical  institutions. 
It  does  not  by  any  means  imply  an  abdiction  of  authority  on  the 
part  of  school  officers,  nor  the  granting  to  students  of  any  privi- 
leges which  are  not  entirely  consistent  with  their  highest  inter- 
ests. If  they  are  given  liberty,  it  is  only  the  liberty  inherent  in 
American  citizenship.  If  they  are  accorded  privileges,  they  are 
only  those  that  are  characteristic  of  our  social  organization. 
When  rightly  administered  this  system  cannot  result  in  license, 
but  it  must  rather  induce  an  added  respect  for  constituted 
authority  and  a  more  ready  and  perfect,  because  a  reasoning 
and  voluntary,  obedience.  Moreover  it  gives  an  added  dignity 
to  school  membership,  an  increased  sense  of  social  and  moral 
responsibilities,  a  truer  manliness  and  womanliness,  and  a  deeper 
and  more  sustained  enthusiasm  in  the  discharge  of  the  daily 
duties  of  life. 

A  close  observation  of  the  working  of  the  system  has 
revealed  a  great  many  interesting  results,  some  of  which  were 
hoped  for  and  some  of  which  were  wholly  unexpected.  Perhaps 
the  most  noteworthy  result  has  been  the  increasing  domination 
of  school  life  by  the  better  element  of  the  students.  Hitherto  a 
noisy  and  disorderly  minority  has  too  often  controlled  the  sen- 
timent of  the  school,  while  the  better  element  has  failed  to 
assert  itself.  Now  the  development  of  the  sense  of  individual 
responsibility,  moral,  social,  and  civic,  is  shown  in  the  rectifying 
and  strengthening  of  public  sentiment.  The  better  element  of 
the  school  is  coming  to  recognize  its  power  and  its  responsibility 
for  the  exercise  of  that  power,  and  this  recognition  is  working  a 
noiseless  but  complete  revolution  in  the  general  conception  of 
student  honor.  The  false  standards  of  honor,  which  have  been 
cherished  by  students  of  past  generations  are  giving  place  to  a 
more  healthy  conception  of  individual  responsibility  to  society, 
and  many  evils  which  have  seemed  so  firmly  fixed  in  school  life 
as  to  be  ineradicable  are  unable  to  hold  their  own  in  the  presence 
of  this  new  public  sentiment  and  are  being  eliminated  without  a 
protest.     This  new  sentiment  is  so  powerful  and   so  penetrating 
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in  its  influence  that  it  practically  controls  or  directs  all  the 
activities  of  the  school,  until  there  is  not  a  function  so  remote 
that  it  is  not  rectified  and  invigorated  by  it.  It  regulates  the 
order,  restrains  boisterousness  and  impropriety,  induces  courtesy, 
dignified  conduct,  and  respect  for  associates  and  superiors,  and 
inspires  a  more  earnest  spirit  of  study  and  inquiry,  and  finally 
promotes  a  warmer  sympathy  and  a  more  helpful  connection 
between  teacher  and  pupil. 

Although  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  extend  the  appli- 
cation of  the  system  to  the  class  room,  its  direct  influence  is 
strongly  felt  here,  as  well  as  in  various  study  rooms  whose 
proper  control  has  been  a  great  problem  in  past  years.  Where 
formerly  much  of  the  time  and  attention  of  the  teacher  had  to 
be  spent  in  maintaining  order,  now  this  difficult  problem  has 
been  almost  entirely  eliminated.  There  are  very  few  cases  of 
disorder  and  inattention  and  the  teacher  is  thus  enabled  to  give 
all  his  thought  and  attention  to  the  actual  work  of  instruction,  a 
result  which  would  fully  justify  any  departure  even  if  it  had 
nothing  else  to  recommend  it.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that, 
in  addition  to  all  these  advantages,  the  schools  will  be  doing 
much  more  than  at  present  to  build  up  a  pure,  honest,  and  intel- 
ligent citizenship.  Pupils  who  have  been  given  such  training  as 
this  must  have  higher  and  truer  ideals,  must  understand  better 
their  relations  to  society  and  government,  and  must  be  better 
fitted  to  discharge  the  duties  and  responsibilities  which  American 
citizenship  imposes  upon  them. 

Perhaps  these  experiments  and  investigations  have  not  estab- 
lished a  new  pedagogical  principle,  but  they  have  at  least  shown 
that  an  old  principle  may  be  widely  expanded  and  made  to  con- 
trol in  the  administration  of  a  school  as  well  as  in  the  actual 
work  of  instruction.  Moreover,  this  new  application  has  so  pro- 
foundly influenced  a  most  vital  function  of  the  school  as  prac- 
tically to  work  a  revolution  in  the  entire  school  economy.  The 
fact  must  be  recognized  that,  while  all  other  phases  of  school 
life  have  shown  material  progress,  school  government  has  been 
stationary,  nor  has  yielded,  in  principle  at  all  and  in  practice 
but  slightly,   to    the   influence   of  the  "  new  education."     The 
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time  as  come  now  when  a  reorganization  of  the  school  is  neces- 
sary, and  this  necessity  is  becoming  more  and  more  generally 
recognized. 

The  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  witnessing  a 
remarkable  series  of  movements  in  the  educational  world. 
Never  before  has  the  general  public  taken  so  much  interest  in 
questions  pertaining  to  the  education  of  the  young,  and  never 
before  have  teachers  been  so  earnestly  seeking  for  new  light  on 
the  serious  problems  with  which  they  are  confronted  daily. 
Great  movements  are  already  beginning  which  are  destined  to 
revolutionize  the  American  school  system  and  there  is  no  more 
fruitful  field  Qi  study  for  those  who  are  interested  in  really  vital 
educational  questions  than  this  of  School  Government. 

C.  W.  French 
Hyde  Park  High  School, 
Chicago. 
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Huxley's  famous  ideal  of  the  free-school  system,  a  ladder 
from  gutter  to  university,  has  come  near  to  realization  in  most 
of  our  American  states.  The  free  school's  triumph  over  the 
fee  school  is  all  but  universal  ;  and  we  tell  with  just  pride  how 
even  the  child  of  poverty  can  make  his  way  to  the  highest 
places  in  scholarship.  But  one  part  of  the  ladder  still  remains 
defective,  and  for  rural  communities  absent  altogether. 

The  American  free-school  system  offers  to  practically  all 
the  people  everywhere  free  instruction  for  children  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades.  If  the  people  are  fortunate  enough  to  live  in 
cities  or  villages,  their  children  have  also  free  instruction  in  the 
secondary  grades,  since  in  all  sections  of  the  country  free  high 
schools  are  maintained  in  and  for  the  cities.  But  the  free-school 
opportunities  of  the  country  boy  and  girl  have  generally  come 
to  an  abrupt  end  with  the  elementary  course!  True,  the  state 
universities  have  offered  them  college  instruction  if  they  could 
somehow  climb  over  the  gap  between  the  grammar  school  and 
the  college. 

One  by  one  the  remaining  imperfections  in  our  free-school 
system  come  up  for  consideration  and  remedy.  In  their  turn,, 
we  Americans  attack  our  public  problems  in  what  seems  to  us 
the  order  of  their  importance  and  need.  To  some  of  us  this  ques- 
tion of  secondary  education  for  rural  pupils  has  seemed  to  wait 
beyond  its  rightful  time.  But  its  hour  has  struck  at  last,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  few  questions  of  educational  administration  have 
been  receiving  more  general  attention  than  this  one,  within  the  last 
few  years.  This  attention  has,  however,  been  given  with  but  little 
ostentation  ;  and  it  will  not  be  strange  if  some  should  express 
surprise  to  hear  it  ranked  among  the  prominent  educational  prob- 
lems of  the  day.  Each  state  seems  to  have  attacked  the  problem 
in  its  own  way  and  with  little  regard  to  what  other  states  were 
doing.     The  movement  has  received  its  impetus  less  from  the 
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great  educators  of  the  nation  than  from  the  teachers  and  people 
of  the  several  states.  Thus,  almost  unknown  to  each  other, 
impelled  by  inward  conditions  rather  than  by  theories  impressed 
from  without,  a  dozen  states  have  been  seeking  some  way  to  fill 
in  for  their  rural  pupils  the  high-school  rounds  of  the  free-school 
ladder. 

Eleven  years  ago  in  the  council  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  there  was  presented  and  discussed  a  valuable  report 
upon  the  opportunities  of  the  rural  population  for  higher  educa- 
tion. The  report  bore  most  directly,  of  course,  upon  college 
preparation,  and  took  the  form  of  an  argument  for  county  high 
schools.  A  great  deal  of  valuable  information  was  collected 
bearing  upon  the  conditions  at  that  time  in  the  different  states. 
That  inquiry  and  report  no  doubt  had  its  influence  in  bringing 
about  the  present  remarkable  interest  in  the  problem  before  us. 

The  time  has  certainly  come  for  a  thorough  study  of  the 
present  status  of  this  movement.  The  editor  of  the  School 
Review  has  invited  the  writer  to  undertake  on  behalf  of  this 
journal  an  investigation  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
different  states  in  reference  to  this  matter  at  the  close  of  the 
century.  To  this  inquiry  the  present  article  may  be  considered 
a  prefatory  statement.  A  brief  preliminary  survey  of  the  sub- 
ject at  this  time  will  no  doubt  interest  many  readers,  and  per- 
haps facilitate  their  cooperation  in  the  fuller  investigation 
contemplated. 

Quite  various  are  the  plans  adopted  or  advocated  in  differ- 
ent states.  I  shall  undertake  to  describe  briefly  the  more 
important  and  typical. 

I.  Union  high  schools,  maintained  jointly  by  neighboring 
rural  districts,  often  with  transportation  of  pupils  at  public  cost. 
The  districts  thus  uniting  for  high-school  purposes  may  be  either 
a  group  of  country  districts  only,  or  a  village  district  with  sev- 
eral adjacent  country  districts.  A  number  of  states  have  laws 
authorizing  such  union  high  schools,  and  localities  adopting 
them  have  been  greatly  benefited ;  but  the  total  territory  thus 
organized  is  so  small  a  part  of  such  states  as  to  make  this  plan 
alone  seem  inadequate  to  meet  the  great  general   demand   for 
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free  rural  secondary  education.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason 
however,  why  this  plan  should  not  be  authorized  and  encour- 
aged by  every  state  for  localities  which  prefer  it. 

2.  Township  high  schools. — States  in  which  the  township  is  the 
unit  for  taxation  and  school  purposes  are  gradually  adopting 
laws  permitting  townships  to  establish  high  schools  at  convenient 
central  locations.  This  plan  is  essentially  a  form  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  the  remarks  made  in  that  connection  apply  here.  An 
interesting  variation  of  this  plan  contemplates  the  sale  of  all  the 
school  sites  and  houses  in  the  township,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  central  graded  school  including  a  high  school,  with  provision 
for  the  transportation  of  pupils  at  public  expense. 

An  admirable  investigation  and  report  on  the  transporation 
of  rural  pupils  at  public  expense  has  recently  been  made  by  Pro- 
fessor A.  A.  Upham  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Whitewater, 
Wis.  It  has  been  printed  as  a  bulletin  of  information  by  the  state 
superintendent  of  Wisconsin  from  whom  it  can  no  doubt  be 
obtained.     Professor  Upham's  summary  is  as  follows : 

From  the  reports,  both  printed  and  written,  I  gather  the  following  summary  of 
advantages  accruing  from  the  plan  of  transportation  of  rural  school  children  at  public 
expense : 

1.  The  health  of  the  children  is  better,  the  children  being  less  exposed  to  stormy 
weather,  and  avoiding  sitting  in  damp  clothing. 

2.  Attendance  is  from  50  to  150  per  cent,  greater,  more  regular,  and  of  longer 
continuance,  and  there  is  neither  tardiness  nor  truancy. 

3.  Fewer  teachers  are  required,  so  better  teachers  may  be  secured  and  better 
wages  paid. 

4.  Pupils  work  in  graded  schools  and  both  teachers  and  pupils  are  under  sys- 
tematic and  closer  supervision. 

5.  Pupils  are  in  better  schoolhouses,  where  there  is  better  heating,  lighting,  and 
ventilation,  and  more  appliances  of  all  kinds. 

6.  Better  opportunity  is  afforded  for  special  work  in  music,  drawing,  etc.  - 

7.  Cost  in  nearly  all  cases  is  reduced.  Under  this  is  included  cost  and  mainte- 
nance of  school  buildings,  apparatus,  furniture,  and  tuition. 

8.  School  year  is  often  much  longer. 

9.  Pupils  are  benefited  by  widened  circle  of  acquaintance  and  the  culture  result- 
ing therefrom. 

10.  The  whole  community  is  drawn  together. 

11.  Public  barges  used  for  children  in  the  daytime  may  be  used  to  transport  their 
parents  to  public  gatherings  in  the  evenings,  to  lecture  courses,  etc. 

12.  Transportation  makes  possible  the  distribution  of  mail  throughout  the  whole 
township  daily. 
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13.  Finally,  by  transportation  the  farm  again  as  of  old  becomes  the  ideal  place 
in  which  to  bring  up  children,  enabling  them  to  secure  the  advantages  of  centers  of 
population  and  spend  their  evenings  and  holiday  time  in  the  country  in  contact  with 
nature  and  plenty  of  work,  instead  of  idly  loafing  about  town. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  an  industrial  revolution.  The  principle  of  concentration 
has  touched  our  farming,  our  manufacturing,  our  mining,  and  our  commerce.  There 
are  those  who  greatly  fear  the  outcome.  There  were  those  who  prophesied  disaster 
and  even  the  destruction  of  society  on  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery. 
We  have  adjusted  ourselves  to  the  new  conditions  thus  introduced.  Most  of  us  believe 
that  we  shall  again  adjust  ourselves  to  the  new  industrial  conditions.  The  changes  in 
industrial  and  social  conditions  make  necessary  similar  changes  in  educational  affairs. 
The  watchword  of  today  is  concentration,  the  dominant  force  is  centripetal.  Not  only 
fox  the  saving  of  expense  but  for  the  better  quality  of  the  work  must  we  bring  our 
pupils  together. 

3.  Cou?tty  high  schools. —  In  most  of  the  central  and  western 
states  the  county  is  the  chief  corporate  unit  of  local  government 
and  taxation.  Several  of  these  states  have  provided  by  law  for 
high  schools  under  county  support  and  control.  Much  has  been 
said  in  favor  of  this  plan.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
the  argument  made  in  its  favor  at  the  Nashville  meeting  of  the 
National  Educational  Association.  There  seems  to  be  good 
reason  why  every  state  should  authorize  such  schools  for  coun- 
ties where  the  problem  can  be  solved  best  in  this  way.  But  so 
far,  notwithstanding  favorable  legislation  in  a  number  of  states, 
it  appears  that  very  few  such  schools  are  actually  in  successful 
operation ;  and  in  a  state  which  relies  upon  this  method  alone 
generations  will  probably  pass  before  any  general  extension  of 
free  high-school  privileges  to  country  pupils  will  be  realized. 
The  chief  difficulties  in  getting  such  schools  started  seem  to  be : 

a.  Rivalry  of  cities  or  towns  for  location ;  each  opposing  the 
plan  if  the  probable  location  would  be  at  a  rival  town. 

b.  The  appearance  of  duplicating  expensive  plants  at  the 
same  location — the  city  where  the  school  is  located  already 
having,  as  a  rule,  a  good  high  school  of  its  own. 

c.  Inaccessibility  from  remote  parts  of  the  county. 

d.  The  additional  difficulty,  which  results  from  those  already 
mentioned  as  well  as  from  other  causes,  of  securing  a  vote  for 
the  establishment  of  the  county  high  school  and  for  the  special 
taxation  required. 
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4.  State  aid  for  city  high  schools,  approved  by  state  educational 
authorities,  upon  condition  of  providing  free  tuition.  This  plan 
has  solved  the  problem  for  many  parts  of  Minnesota,  and  proves 
very  acceptable  there,  where  such  city  high  schools  in  all  parts 
of  the  state  are  thus  open  to  all  comers.  This  method  tends 
to  unify  the  high-school  system,  bringing  these  schools  partly 
under  state  control  and  securing  a  closer  articulation  with  the 
institutions  of  higher  education.  It  has  lately  been  adopted  in 
Pennsylvania  and  other  states,  and  is  certain  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  working  out  the  problem  under  discussion. 

5 .  Free  attendance  of  country  pupils  at  existing  public  high  schools \ 
under  legislation  providing  for  the  approval  of  such  schools  and 
compensation  for  the  districts  maintaining  them.  This  plan 
has  been  repeatedly  suggested  and  discussed.  It  has  been  in 
operation  for  some  years  in  a  very  successful  form  in  Nebraska, 
where  the  law  provides  for  tuition  fees  at  a  fixed  rate,  to  be  paid 
by  the  county  in  which  the  pupil  resides.  The  Nebraska  law 
encountered  technical  constitutional  difficulties  at  first,  but  was 
reenacted  immediately  by  the  legislature  without  material  altera- 
tion. It  may  still  be  found  weak  in  some  technical  points  since 
the  lawmakers  are  blazing  a  new  path  without  precedents ;  but 
its  popularity  and  success  insure  its  continuance  under  substan- 
tially its  present  form.  The  law  includes  in  substance  the  fol- 
lowing provisions : 

a.  Free  attendance  of  non-resident  pupils  at  any  approved 
high  school  in  the  same  county,  or  in  a  different  county  if  it  be 
the  nearest  to  the  pupil's  place  of  residence. 

b.  The  state  department  of  education  determines  annually 
what  schools  are  properly  equipped  and  subject  to  such  attend- 
ance. This  provision  has  enabled  the  state  department  to 
exercise  a  most  helpful  influence  upon  the  equipment  and  man- 
agement of  the  high  schools. 

c.  Tuition  fees  at  the  fixed  rate  of  three  dollars  per  month 
are  paid  by  the  county  in  which  the  pupil  resides. 
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d.  Pupils  must  have  the  county  superintendent's  certificate 
that  they  have  completed  satisfactorily  the  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed by  the  state  department  for  the  elementary  grades.  This 
clause  has  been  found  to  supply  an  exceedingly  valuable  lever 
for  grading  and  improving  the  country  schools.  Thus  the  law 
incidentally  tones  up  the  whole  state  system  of  education,  pre- 
paring for  higher  education,  regulating  and  strengthening  the 
high  schools,  and  stimulating  the  work  in  the  rural  schools. 

We  have  endeavored  to  outline  the  various  plans  which  seem« 
to  promise  solutions  for  our  problem  of  free  secondary  instruc- 
tion for  rural  pupils.  Two  or  more  of  these  may  be  and  fre- 
quently are  employed  together  in  the  same  state.  Indeed,  no 
one  method  alone  can  be  considered  as  fully  sufficient,  although 
some  of  the  plans  enumerated  have  seemed,  as  for  example  in 
Minnesota  and  Nebraska,  to  provide  almost  immediately  the 
means  for  free  secondary  instruction  for  any  ambitious  country 
pupil  throughout  an  entire  state.  There  seems  to  be  no  good 
reason  why  several  of  these  plans  should  not  be  authorized  by 
law  in  each  state,  in  order  to  secure  a  solution  best  fitted  to  the 
needs  of  each  locality,  and  yet  offer  immediate  relief  in  some 
form  for  every  ambitious  and  competent  country  student. 

That  the  movement  is  one  of  importance  scarcely  needs  argu- 
ment. Many  who  may  become  the  choice  spirits  of  the  next 
generation  are  hidden  away  undeveloped  among  these  country 
children.  "  What  could  not  Massachusetts  afford  to  pay," 
remarked  Dr.  Harris,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, in  a  recent  conversation,  "  to  bring  a  Daniel  Webster  out  of 
rural  obscurity. "  The  situation  is  of  course  modified  somewhat 
by  the  low  tuition  rates  charged  in  many  sections  in  high  schools, 
private  normal  schools  and  the  preparatory  departments  of  col- 
leges. But  with  equal  truth  it  could  be  said  that  private  enter- 
prise would  partly  provide  for  elementary  education,  also,  were 
there  no  public  provision.  It  may  also  be  urged  that  the  cost  of 
tuition  is  small  compared  with  that  of  board  and  other  expenses 
which  the  pupils  must  bear.  The  answer  is,  first,  the  item  of 
tuition  will  in  many  cases  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  high-school 
attendance ;  and  in  the  second  place,  a  free  school,  not  free  food 
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or  clothing,  is  the  American  ideal.  Here  we  draw  the  line 
between  state  and  family  functions.  Certainly  all  arguments 
favorable  to  public  high  schools  in  cities,  would  have  equal  force 
when  applied  to  the  extension  of  free  high-school  privileges  to 
the  country  districts. 

Henry  R.  Corbett 
The  University  of  Chicago 
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The  thoughtful  student  of  the  times  must  recognize  that  we 
are  now  entering  on  a  new  era  in  high-school  education.  The 
high  school  of  five  years  ago  was  not  the  same  as  the  better 
high  school  of  today,  and  that  which  is  today  is  but  the  intima- 
tion of  the  greater  and  grander  mission  to  which  the  high  school 
is  readjusting  itself.  Then,  a  privileged  few  pupils,  through 
courses  of  study  of  limited  differentiation  and  opportunity,  had 
recognition  of  their  wants.  The  manner  of  instruction  was  typi- 
fied by  the  so-called  laboratory  where  the  instructor  performed 
marvelous  feats  on  a  few  pieces  of  costly  apparatus  for  the 
curiosity  and  amusement  of  the  class.  The  superfine  air-pump 
or  electrical  machine  at  other  times  was  carefully  locked  away 
from  plebeian  touch  or  else  became  the  demolished  object  of  a 
center  rush  when  the  instructor  was  out  of  the  room.  The  hours 
of  study  were  abnormal,  the  regular  school  session  being 
appropriated  largely  by  the  teacher,  the  immature  pupil  working 
late  into  the  night  to  accommodate  the  talkative  teacher  during 
the  day. 

All  of  this  not  more  than  five  years  ago,  or  at  most  not  more 
than  ten.  But  since  then  there  has  been  tremendous  advance- 
ment. The  old-time  school  man,  who,  hostile  to  any  change,  felt 
he  served  his  generation  best  by  sitting  as  an  executor  on  some 
bequeathed  educational  estate,  is  arousing  himself  to  the  spirit 
of  the  times.  The  aristocracy  of  the  pupils  who  can  is  giving 
way  more  and  more  to  the  democracy  of  those  who  may.  In 
the  days  of  glorious  Greece,  it  is  said,  "every  free  man  stood  on 
the  backs  of  nine  slaves."  To  continue  the  metaphor  of  Presi- 
dent David  Starr  Jordan,  "part  of  the  achievement  of  the  time 
consisted  in  keeping  the  nine  men  down  that  the  tenth  man 
might  be  raised  aloft."  This,  true  in  civic  Greece,  has  also  been 
too  much  true  in  education.  The  high  school  has  been  con- 
structed too  largely  for  those  who  knew  they  were  predestinated 
for  college  graduation  and  for  a  limited  kind  of  professional  life. 
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The  attendance  has  been  proportionately  small  because  the  great 
common  people  knew  there  was  little  conservation  of  the  great 
economic  demands  of  their  own  lives  and  never  reached  the 
possibilities  of  the  college  because  discouraged  they  turned 
away  from  the  narrow  threshold  of  the  average  high  school. 
Much,  much  has  been  done  to  carefully  grade  the  high  school 
and  to  elevate  it  into  a  realm  of  classical  honor;  but  every 
attempt,  in  this  country,  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  high  school 
has  resulted  in  smaller  numbers  and  has  lifted  it  just  that  much 
away  from  the  people. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  presence  of  a  large  commercial 
school  in  a  city  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  high  school 
has  not  completely  filled  its  mission.  The  large  educational 
classes  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  have  added 
another  chapter  of  the  same  story.  The  last  annual  report  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education,  showing  that  in  the 
ten  largest  cities  of  the  state  only  one  fifth  of  the  pupils  of  the 
entire  enrollment  continued  in  school  long  enough  to  participate 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  high  school,  is  a  substantiation  of  the 
criticism  made  by  Dr.  Washington  Gladden  twenty  years  ago. 
But  we  are  now  in  the  beginning  of  an  era  in  high  school 
improvement,  the  greatest  factor  of  which  is  due  to  the  scientific 
study  of  children,  emanating  from  the  great  throbbing  heart  of 
Clark  University  and  giving  an  enlightened  conscience,  which  is 
awakening  a  democratic  people  to  the  differentiated  demancjs  of 
life.  Following  this,  and  indeed  largely  correlated  with  it,  is  the 
enormous  interest  the  great  woman's  club  movement  is  taking  in 
this  question.  This  influence,  which  the  better  women  of  America 
are  bringing  to  bear  on  the  schools,  is  simply  tremendous. 
When  the  woman  gets  after  the  man  or  the  school  man  he  would 
better  capitulate ;  and  this  he  is  now  doing. 

Under  influences  of  this  kind  the  high  school  of  New  Eng- 
land is  rapidly  transforming  itself.  The  magnificent  new  build- 
ings at  Springfield,  Holyoke,  Fitchburg,  Brookline,  Newton, 
Fall  River,  Pittsfield,  and  Somerville,  with  provisions  and  equip- 
ment that  would  have  dwarfed  a  college  fifty  years  ago,  are  all 
intimations  of  the  trend  of  desire  among  the   people  and  are 
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prophetic  of  a  line  of  high  school  policy  far  more  comprehensive 
than  that  of  the  school  of  a  few  years  ago.  Just  where  this  will 
lead  us  matters  not,  but  it  will  surely  be  in  the  interests  of 
democracy.  The  high  school  of  the  future  must  and  will  reach 
larger  numbers  than  it  has  ever  done  in  the  past.  It  will  be  the 
school  of  the  common  people.  It  will  be  in  touch  with  all  of  the 
demands  of  life. 

Concerning  it  may  be  said, 

I.  //  will  be  a  comprehensive  school. — Doubtless,  the  classics 
will  still  have  their  large  enrollment  of  numbers ;  but  new 
elements,  under  encouragement,  will  appear  in  the  high  school 
and  will  call  for  other  departments  of  training.  The  purely 
classical  school  was,  in  type,  established  in  mediaeval  days 
when  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  student  was  to  be  a 
clergyman  or  a  gentleman.  While  this  type  of  school  has  high 
merit  which  cannot  be  questioned  it  does  not  cover  the  entire 
field.  Others,  besides  the  special  classes,  are  to  be  educated. 
The  greatest  promise  in  all  economic  life  lies  in  lifting  all  the 
trades  and  vocations  of  life  into  a  realm  of  higher  activity  and 
their  devotees  into  the  enrichment  of  personal  culture.  The 
great  scientific  world  has  opened  up  so  enormously  ;  its  practical 
applications  in  life  and  its  contributions  to  the  greater  produc- 
tiveness, enrichment,  culture  and  enjoyment  of  man  have  so 
expanded  themselves ;  the  methods  of  scientific  study  have  so 
improved,  and  the  opportunities  for  its  prosecution  are  so  abun- 
dant, that  science  now  stands  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  curricula 
of  schools  of  preeminent  importance. 

Then  there  are  the  Mechanic  Arts,  to  be  taught  not  as  a 
preparation  for  the  trades,  but  as  a  higher  means  in  the  develop- 
ment of  creative  faculty.  Man  often  is  an  imitator,  but  he 
should  be  a  creator.  The  realm  of  invention  is  so  limitless,  the 
transformation  of  energy  and  the  extraction  of  much  from  little 
so  distinguishing  of  man  above  brute,  that  creative  faculty, 
which  most  makes  man  like  God,  excepting  in  moral  possibility, 
must  have  training  in  the  school  —  not  schools  for  the  making 
of  things,  but  through  the  making  of  things  for  the  development 
of  men  and  women  who  are  to  create,  to  transform  and  to  execute. 
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So  also  of  the  Fine  Arts.  To  see,  to  hear,  to  understand,  to 
interpret,  to  color,  to  reproduce,  to  create — these  are  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  school,  above  all  servile  imitation  and  of  value 
in  proportion  as  they  reach  to  such  higher  level. 

Then,  there  is  necessary  an  acquaintance  with  certain  tools 
and  forms  of  business  life.  If  bookkeeping,  typewriting  and 
stenography  are  at  all  necessary  to  any  number  of  young  people, 
then  they  have  their  legitimate  place  in  the  high  school. 

Underlying  all  these  must  be  adequate  provision  for  the 
grace  and  glory  of  physical  health.  Parallel  with  every  line  of 
study  must  be  training  in  the  scientific  gymnasium,  not  by  exer- 
cise once  or  twice  per  week,  but  daily  and  of  regularity.  Only 
as  we  train  young  people  to  the  necessity  of  regular  physical 
exercise  wrll  they  be  keepers  of  their  own  health  and  have  the 
keys  to  strength  in  their  possession. 

So  then,  all  the  demands  of  modern  life  must  have  their 
anticipation  in  the  school.  If  Professor  Dewey's  definition  is 
true  that  the  school  is  "not  a  preparation  for  life  but  life  itself," 
then  the  school  must  be  as  broad  as  life ;  and  all  the  educative 
needs  of  young  people,  be  such  needs  in  classics,  belles-lettres, 
the  humanities,  science,  industry,  and  art,  must  be  comprehended 
in  the  provisions  of  the  high  school. 

Doubtless,  in  this  we  are  all  agreed ;  but  I  cannot  look, 
excepting  with  disfavor,  on  the  growing  tendency  to  the  segre- 
gation into  separate  schools,  the  so-called  and  monopolistic 
classical  school,  the  English  school,  the  manual-training  school, 
the  commercial  school,  etc.,  each  accommodated  in  a  separate 
building.  The  fundamental  purposes  of  all  these  departments 
of  work  so  overlap  and  interchange  that  they  should  forever  be 
closely  associated.  The  recognition  of  special  honor  accorded 
one  school,  and  the  "  depart  from  hope  all  ye  who  enter  hereM 
written  on  the  entire  surroundings  of  others,  are  hostile  to  that 
greater  democratic  spirit  which  seeks  to  honor  all  life  and  to 
carry  culture  into  every  trade. 

The  comprehensive  school,  then,  should  be  a  school  as  broad 
as  life,  and  it  should  forever  conserve  the  community  of  inter- 
ests that  must  underlie  all  the  departments  of  education  of  younger 
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life.  Preferably  such  a  school  should  be  under  one  roof  and 
under  a  single  management. 

II.  There  should  be  the  most  liberal  opportunity  for  the  election 
of  studies. — If  the  student  wishes  to  begin  the  preparatory 
work  of  the  classical  college,  it  should  be  his  privilege.  If 
he  wishes  to  enter  the  polytechnic  school,  it  should  be  with 
the  most  liberal  encouragement.  If  his  friend  is  more  decidedly 
scientific  or  along  the  line  of  the  mechanical  or  domestic  arts  or 
the  fine  arts,  or  if  his  needs  are  for  office  bookkeeping,  typewrit- 
ing, and  stenography,  he  should  find  in  the  school  the  exact 
counterpart  of  his  needs,  and  that  under  circumstances  of  the 
most  generous  correlation  and  the  greatest  ease  of  readjustment. 
The  course  of  study  has  its  proper  place,  but  it  should  be  a  liv- 
ing, growing  thing,  of  the  widest  possible  adaptation  to  individual 
needs.  Oh,  when  shall  the  programs  of  our  great  educational 
gatherings  cease  to  be  filled  with  the  discussion  of  the  necessity 
of  uniform  courses  of  study,  uniformity  in  college  entrance 
requirements  and  the  like !  Uniformity  is  an  educational  curse 
which  violates  every  principle  of  God  and  nature  and  should  for- 
ever be  banished  from  the  schools.  It  ^natters  not  for  how 
many  different  colleges  preparation  is  to  be  made,  the  future  of 
the  student  should  be  anticipated  and  find  conservation  in  specific 
adaptation  for  his  work.  Given,  the  school  where  the  specific 
wants  of  the  students  and  not  the  predilection  of  the  teacher 
have  first  consideration,  and  it  is  almost  as  easy  to  prepare  for 
twenty  colleges  as  for  one.  But  even  then,  all  pupils  do  not  go 
on  to  college ;  and,  hence,  the  differentiation  of  needs  is  more 
pronounced.  If  the  "school  is  life"  and  is  to  be  as  broad  as 
life,  it  must  fit  all  of  these  cases.  One  school  at  least  has 
attempted  this— perhaps  there  are  many  more.  There  is  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that,  if  in  the  course  of  time  five  hundred 
pupils  graduate  from  this  school,  it  will  have  been  possible  for 
these  five  hundred  persons  to  have  come  to  their  graduation 
through  five  hundred  different  courses  of  study. 

This  in  time  does  away  with  the  necessity  for  the  careful 
classification  of  pupils  into  classes  with  intervals  one  year  apart. 
It  does  away  with  the  false  un-American  sentiment  that  honors  the 
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aristocracy  of  the  college  constituency  and  degrades  the  honest 
plebeian  life  that  cannot  aspire  so  high.  It  opens  the  doors  of 
the  school  to  the  masses  and  seeks  the  enrichment  of  the  com- 
mon man. 

The  methods  of  the  school  that  is  to  be  must  be  largely  lab- 
oratory methods,  adapted  for  every  department  of  study.  The 
pupil  must  have  opportunity,  under  direction  and  encourage- 
ment, to  do  his  own  work.  His  rate  of  progress  must  be  his 
own.  If  he  can  cover  the  usual  course  of  study  in  four  years, 
very  well.  If  he  can  profitably  place  five  years  or  even  six  on 
his  work,  or  if  he  can  do  it  in  three  years  or  even  two,  it  must 
be  his  privilege.  If  he  can  carry  the  full  course  of  daily  work, 
so  much  the  better  ;  but,  if  because  of  sickness  or  unusual  life 
demands  he  can  carry  only  three  studies  or  two  or  even  one, 
then  every  principle  of  educational  economy  demands  he  should 
be  given  permission  to  do  so.  Any  system  of  schools  that  con- 
serves only  the  possibilities  of  certain  pupils  is  a  direct  perver- 
sion of  the  uses  of  the  people's  money.  The  school  must  be  as 
broad  as  life. 

III.  Again,  given  its  clientage,  the  school  must  be  responsible 
for  results, — No  physician  has  the  right  to  charge  on  others 
the  responsibility  of  an  assumed  case ;  and  no  more  right  has 
the  teacher  to  evade  the  resillts  of  inadequate  or  injudicious 
school  administration.  The  scholarship  record  sent  in  many 
schools  to  the  home  is  a  measurement  of  the  teacher  and  not  of 
child.  Furthermore,  no  teacher  has  the  right  to  permit  insur- 
mountable difficulties  to  accumulate  before  the  student.  They 
must  be  cleared  out  of  the  way  as  the  daily  work  goes  on.  To 
permit  difficulties  to  accumulate  until  the  pupil  suddenly  finds  he 
is  not  promoted  or  must  drop  out  of  the  school  is  educationally 
criminal.  Non-promotion  !  There  should  never  be  such  a  thing. 
The  pupil  has  a  divine  right  to  healthy  normal  progress,  in  which 
the  close  of  the  year  should  make  losses  no  more  than  any  day 
of  the  year.  His  work  should  be  continuous  work,  with  no 
interruption  because  of  the  mechanism  of  the  school.  To  be 
non-promoted  or  to  be  conditioned  and  to  be  discouraged  where- 
withal, what  a  reflection  on  the  teacher  who  assumes  the  training 
of  a  child !     The  school  then  must  be  responsible  for  results. 
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IV.  The  school  should  be  the  place  for  the  doing  of  school 
work, — I  cannot  understand  how  the  high  school,  with  all  of  its 
generous  financial  provisions,  ever  degenerated  into  an  institution 
where  nearly  all  the  hours  of  session  were  spent  in  one  prolonged 
recitation,  largely  for  the  detection  of  delinquencies  and  for  the 
teacher's  benefit,  while  the  growing,  adolescent  boy  or  girl  was 
crowded  into  abnormal  hours  at  home  for  the  doing  of  work 
which  should  have  had  the  best  hours  of  the  day.  I  cannot 
look  with  favor  on  the  present  general  custom  which  presents  a 
single  session  for  high-school  instruction.  To  require  an  active 
pupil  to  sit  largely  passive  through  the  long  recitation  is  bad 
enough  indeed ;  but  when  this  pupil  rushes  to  school  in  the  morn- 
ing, half  fed,  because  of  inadequate  time  to  breakfast,  and  then 
drags  through  five  hours  of  sometimes  unrelieved  torture,  to 
return  home  too  late  for  the  comfortable  meal  which  others  of 
the  family  have  had,  and  then  to  be  forced  to  do  desultory  study 
amidst  the  distracting  circumstances  of  home  life  or  by  bad  light 
through  many  evening  hours,  the  situation,  it  seems  to  me,  has 
little  apology  to  offer  to  an  intelligent  board  of  health. 

Again,  there  may  be  circumstances  of  home  life  which  limit 
attendance  at  the  early  morning  hour  and  perhaps  thereby  deny 
the  privileges  of  high-school  education.  Even  these  persons 
are  entitled  to  consideration. 

There  was  a  day  when  even  the  church  kept  open  hours  only 
one  day  of  the  week  and  then  only  at  certain  hours,  while  its 
industrious  opponent  closed  its  doors  never.  We  are  now  enter- 
ing the  era  of  the  institutional  church  with  provision  for  the 
masses  at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day.  The  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  the  Young  Woman's  Association,  the  Christian 
Union,  the  Societies  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Guilds,  are  all 
in  exposition  of  this  modern  idea.  In  the  same  way  must  the 
high  school  come  to  the  realization  that  its  doors  must  be  open 
during  a  larger  number  of  hours  during  the  day.  Opportunity 
for  favorable  study  demands  it.  Laboratory  work  in  every  study 
demands  it.  Home  requirement  demands  it.  Sanitary  science 
demands  it.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  present  high  tension  school 
should  extend  itself  over  a  greater  number  of  hours  per  day ; 
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but  the  school  must  be  open  to  the  student ;  the  teacher  must 
be  more  approachable ;  the  day  must  be  more  porous ;  the  pupil 
must  have  the  school  laboratory  for  his  work ;  the  demand  for 
evening  study  must  be  discontinued.  This  in  time  would  trans- 
form the  entire  policy  and  practice  of  the  school 

V.  The  high  school  under  the  same  director  and  heads  of 
departments,  but  not  necessarily  under  the  same  teachers,  must 
be  open  in  the  evening  as  well  as  during  the  day. — The  fact  that 
a  young  man  or  a  young  woman  must  work  in  the  mill  or  store 
should  not  deny  him  or  her  the  opportunity  for  high  school  or 
college  instruction.  If  those  who  are  supported  by  others  are 
entitled  to  the  city  educational  provision,  certainly  they  who 
support  others  have  an  equally  just  claim.  Every  attempt  in 
this  country  to  open  an  evening  high  school  has  met  a  response 
far  beyond  all  expectation.  These  deserving  young  people  have 
their  claims  on  the  high  school.  If  they  cannot  come  for  the 
day  session,  the  night  session  must  be  their  privilege.  For  this 
teachers  should  be  supplied,  but  the  plan  should  be  a  part  of  the 
high  school  and  not  be  relegated  to  circumstances  of  unfavor- 
able conditions. 

VI.  But  the  present  times  are  making  new  demands  upon  the 
high  school. — The  broad,  generous  movement  begun  in  the 
interest  of  college  extension  is  transferring  itself  with  larger 
mission  to  the  domain  of  the  people's  college.  The  tremendous 
activity  in  literary  club  life,  particularly  among  the  women,  and 
the  results  of  society  and  private  enterprise,  all  are  making  of 
the  high  school  a  follower,  where  it  should  have  been  a  leader. 
I  have  not  time  now  to  discuss  the  necessity  of  high-school 
studies  being  permitted  earlier ;  but  this  much  is  certain,  the 
high  school  should  supplement  itself  and  extend  itself  to  do  all 
the  good  it  can  in  its  community.  Better  than  any  other  institu- 
tion, it  is  prepared  to  direct  all  the  higher  intellectual  activities 
of  those  who  from  the  homes  seek  opportunities  for  directed 
studies.  If  graduates  of  the  high  school  wish  to  continue  cer- 
tain lines  of  work ;  if  older  persons  of  neglected  or  denied  past 
opportunities,  but  now  awakened  to  the  needs  and  privileges  of 
the  hour,  come  forward  for  help ;  if  community  classes  are  to  be 
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formed  for  study  in  literature,  history,  economics,  art,  domestic 
science,  and  kindred  branches  ;  then  the  high  school  must  arise 
to  the  privilege  of  such  opportunity,  widen  its  scope  of  useful- 
ness, and  make  itself  felt  in  this  direction  of  educational  endeavor. 
This  is  now  being  done  with  glorious  results  in  Brookline,  and 
the  good  work  begun  there  is  extending  itself  into  other  places. 

Nothing  perhaps  will  do  more  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
high  school  and  to  make  public  a  demonstration  of  the  need  of 
well-trained  and  capable  teachers  than  this  movement  which  will 
certainly  place  the  high  school  and  its  needs  in  a  highly  favor- 
able light  before  the  people. 

VII.  There  is  still  another  department  of  usefulness  before  the 
high  school,  and  that  is  in  the  presentation  of  a  systematic  course 
of  popular  but  instructive  lectures  for  the  masses.  —  The  great 
work  done  in  this  particular  in  New  York  City  is  very  sug- 
gestive. The  courses  of  instructive  lectures  for  the  industrial 
classes  in  Brimingham,  Lancaster,  and  other  industrial  centers  in 
England,  the  high  success  of  the  Chautauqua  gatherings  are  all 
indicative  of  what  may  be  done  in  this  particular.  If  education 
can  be  brought  to  the  masses  in  this  way,  then  the  high  school 
has  a  wider  mission  than  that  of  a  preparatory  or  even  a  finish- 
ing school.  To  be  worthy  of  the  enormous  sums  of  money  that 
are  now  being  expended  for  buildings  and  equipment,  it  must 
rise  to  the  privilege  of  this  great  opportunity. 

Doubtless  this  calls  for  the  gradual  reconstruction  of  the 
high-school  teaching  force.  Their  principals  must  be  men  who 
could  grace  a  college  presidential  chair.  The  heads  of  depart- 
ments must  be  leaders  of  the  people.  The  teachers  must  be  pre- 
pared to  arise  to  greater  usefulness.  Perhaps  the  reflex  of  all 
this,  in  its  lifting  of  the  atmosphere  and  plane  of  work  of  the 
regular  high  school,  will  be  the  best  part  of  the  whole  movement. 
******** 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  mission  of  the  coming  high  school. 
Nothing  in  all  the  realm  of  American  education  is  more  interest- 
ing to  the  student  than  the  development  of  the  high  school.  Its 
supplanting  the  old  time-honored  and  exceedingly  useful  New 
England  Academy  ;  the  marvelous  development,  first  in  the  West 
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and  then  in  the  East,  until  now  the  high  school  practically  does 
the  work  of  the  college  of  fifty  years  ago ;  the  growing  change 
of  the  college  into  the  university  and  school  for  specialized  train- 
ing; these  and  other  evolutions  in  the  growth  of  American  insti- 
tutions indicate  that  the  high  school  of  today  is  to  become  the 
college  of  yesterday,  and  that,  utilizing  the  opportunities  brought 
to  its  door  and  creating  others  for  itself,  the  high  school  is  to 
become  an  institution  of  far  wider  usefulness  as  the  director  of 
all  the  higher  educational  advancement  of  the  great  common 
people.  This,  then,  is  my  apology  for  presenting  to  the  reading 
public  this  discussion  of  the  Mission  of  the  Larger  High  School. 

Preston  W.  Search 
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REFORM  IN  THE  GERMAN  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  AND 
THE  REFORM  MOVEMENT  IN  MODERN  LAN- 
GUAGE TEACHING 

At  a  certain  number  of  German  gymnasiums  and  so-called 
realgymnasiums  a  thorough  reform  has  been  going  on  for  several 
years  tending  to  change  the  order  of  subjects  of  instruction  and 
to  remove  the  many  complaints  which  are  heard  in  these  schools 
from  parents  and  pupils. 

One  of  the  greatest  inconveniences  now  existing  is  that  a 
father  has  to  decide  very  early  whether  he  shall  devote  his  son 
to  classical  studies  or  to  modern  ones.  He  must  make  his  choice 
when  he  is  scarcely  able  to  discern  his  son's  abilities — that  is, 
when  his  son  is  only  ten  years  old,  or  even  younger.  To  know  a 
child's  inclination  for  a  profession  at  so  tender  an  age  is  alto 
gether  out  of  the  question.  So  the  father  sends  the  boy,  for  better 
or  for  worse  (at  a  venture),  to  one  of  the  above  named  schools, 
a  gymnasium,  or  a  realgymnasium.  Should  the  child  fail  in  his 
attempts  to  get  on  at  this  school,  he  is  sure  to  lose  at  least  one 
precious  year,  for  he  will  certainly  —  coming  from  a  gymnasium  — 
not  be  received  in  the  same  class,  but  in  a  lower  one,  and  vice 
versa.  To  avoid  this  inconveniency,  the  reformed  schools  of  both 
kinds  have  the  same  plan  of  teaching  for  five  years,  from  the 
sixth  to  the  upper  third  form. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  a  boy's  gifts  are  clearly 
developed,  and  it  is  then  no  matter  of  difficulty  for  the  parents 
to  launch  a  boy  for  a  certain  career  in  life.  In  this  respect  the 
establishment  of  reformed  schools  is,  indeed,  a  progress. 

But  it  is  so,  too,  in  another  point  of  view,  *.  e.t  in  regard  to 
the  different  lines  of  instruction  which  are  taught  in  the  dif- 
ferent classes.  Up  to  this  day  the  teaching  of  Latin  begins  in 
both  kinds  of  schools  in  the  lowest  class,  and  occupies  the 
greatest  part  of  the  boys'  time,  absorbing  nearly  their  whole 
strength.  How  the  boys  are  tortured  with  learning  the  names 
of  thousands  of  incoherent  things  in  one  year,  the  abundance  of 
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declensions  and  terminations,  the  abstract  grammatical  rules,  the 
necessity  of  thinking  in  a  foreign  idiom  when  they  have  not  yet 
learned  to  think  in  their  own,  or  perhaps  even  to  think  at  all,  all 
this  you  know  best  yourselves.  But  perhaps  you  will  say,  as  a 
great  many  people  say  here :  "  We  have  been  forced  to  learn  it 
(everybody,  however,  takes  care  to  say,  '  I  wished  to  learn  it, 
I  was  eager  to  learn  it,  I  was  enchanted  with  learning  it')  and 
so  young  ones  must  learn  it  too."  If  we  adhere  to  such  princi- 
ples there  will  be  no  progress  in  the  world,  and  if  people  had 
thought  like  them  the  torture  and  the  rack  would  still  be  in  use ; 
for  our  forefathers  might  have  said :  "  The  criminals  have  been 
tortured  as  yet,  so  this  useful  institution  must  forevermore  remain 


in  use 


No,  it  is  a  progress  that  the  reformed  schools  have  altered  the 
succession  of  the  subjects  of  instruction  and  that  they  do  not 
begin  with  the  difficult  language,  and  a  dead  one,  too,  but  with 
the  easy  one  and  a  living  one,  besides,  which  the  boys  can  hear, 
speak  at  home,  and  which  they  really  like  to  learn,  which  they 
learn  even  to  speak  with  enthusiasm,  not  because  of  the  lan- 
guage, but  because  it  is  taught  otherwise  than  has  been  done  with 
Latin. 

This  language  is  French,  and  the  great  spell  which  it  pos- 
sesses is  that  the  pupils  learn  not  only  to  read  and  write  it,  but 
also  to  speak  it,  and,  what  is  more,  first  to  speak  and  then  to 
read  and  write  it  What  a  pleasure  it  is  to  teach  a  class  of  gifted 
boys  a  living  language !  You  show  them  first  the  characteristic 
marks  of  French  pronunciation,  the  nasal  sound,  the  son  mouilli% 
the  position  of  the  tongue  (the  base  of  articulation,  as  the 
modern  philologers  call  it),  and  then  you  wander  with  them 
round  the  schoolroom,  showing  them  the  different  objects  in  it, 
denoting  them  with  your  finger  and  telling  the  French  names. 
How  eagerly  they  follow  that  finger,  how  they  vie  with  each 
other  in  repeating  the  French  words.  And  then  you  form  ques- 
tions, of  the  easiest  kind  of  course,  but  they  enable  you  to  make 
a  conversation  with  the  boys.  What  a  pride  swells  their  youth- 
ful hearts!  They  return  home,  shouting  when  they  enter:  "We 
have  spoken  French,  mamma!     Look  here:  Qu'est-ce  que  c'est? 
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(pointing  at  the  window).  Now  answer,  ma  !  What  a  pleasure 
for  him  if,  when  she  answers  with  a  smile :  Cest  une  fenitre. 

After  having  taught  them  how  to  write  and  read  the  words 
they  have  first  learned  to  speak,  just  as  it  is  done  with  the  native 
language,  you  leave  the  schoolroom,  you  take  a  walk  with  them 
through  the  town,  through  the  garden,  to  the  wood,  into  the 
country.  To  assist  their  fancy  you  get  large  pictures  represent- 
ing the  objects  which  you  intend  to  show  them,  attached  to  the 
blackboard  or  to  the  wall,  and  the  pupils'  eyes  sparkle  as  they 
look  at  the  pictures,  and  they  follow  you  as  willingly  and  as 
gladly  as  if  you  were  really  going  to  take  a  walk  with  them. 

Then  you  read  with  them  from  their  French  reader.  You 
learn  short  poems  by  heart  with  them,  and  if  you  are  a  musi- 
cian—  no  matter  if  you  are  a  very  poor  one — you  sing  some 
French  songs  with  them.  If  you  can  do  this — that  you  are  abso- 
lutely master  of  the  class  is  a  matter  of  course — the  boys  will  do 
wonders  and  rapidly  improve  their  pronunciation,  which  is  twice 
as  clear  and  correct  in  singing  as  in  speaking.  Finally,  you  tell 
them  short  tales,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  the  more  inter- 
esting your  tale  the  better  they  will  understand  you,  the  sooner 
they  will  be  able  to  tell  you  the  whole  story  again. 

You  see  such  a  lesson  is  full  of  life  ;  there  are  none  of  the  boys 
who  sit  there  dreaming  of  the  toys  at  home  or  playing  with  trifles 
under  the  desk  while  you  exert  yourself  to  teach  them.  But 
perhaps  you  are  an  adherent  of  the  old  system,  dreadfully  antag- 
onistic, and  you  say  to  me:  "You  forget  of  what  use  Latin  is  to 
French  when  it  is  taught  first.  The  boys  learned  so  rapidly  and 
easily  table  =  Tisck  from  tabula,  plaindre — klagen  from  plangere, 
teindre  =  malen  from  tingere"  etc.  There  is  no  gainsaying,  but 
do  you  doubt,  dear  sir,  that  the  boys  will  have  any  more  diffi- 
culty in  learning  tabula  =  Tafel  when  they  know  already  the 
French  "table,"  and  when  the  teacher  explains  to  them  that  the 
two  languages  are  intimately  connected  ? 

Latin  lessons  in  the  reformed  schools  of  both  kinds  begin  in 
lower  third,  and,  joined  to  mathematics,  they  weigh  heavily  upon 
the  boys  in  the  lower  and  upper  third.  From  the  lower  second 
there  begins  the  division  of  the   two  schools :  the  gymnasium 
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teaches  Greek,  the  realgymnasium  English ;  and  now  they  differ 
widely  from  each  other,  the  former  laying  the  chief  weight  upon 
classical  languages  and  history,  the  latter  on  modern  languages 
and  mathematics — the  former  preparing  for  the  universities,  the 
latter  for  the  technical  high  schools.  There  is  a  great  tendency 
at  present,  even  in  high  places,  to  grant  the  pupils  of  the  real- 
gymnasium  the  privilege  of  studying  medicine  at  the  universi- 
ties, a  privilege  which  they  indeed  deserve,  but  it  is  still  to  be 
obtained. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  reform  movement  is  to  have 
altered  the  succession  of  the  subjects  of  teaching,  to  have  given 
a  common  base  to  the  two  rival  schools,  and,  last,  not  least,  to 
have  granted  to  the  native  language,  to  German,  an  appropri- 
ate and  worthy  place  among  the  subjects  for  instruction,  just  in 
the  beginning  of  the  training  of  the  minds,  from  the  sixth  to  the 
fourth  class,  where  it  occupies  most  lessons  beside  the  French. 
You  can  no  longer  reproach  us  with  neglecting  our  mother  tongue, 
and  with  the  absurdity  of  teaching  German  by  the  example  of 
Latin  and  Greek. 

It  is  a  progress,  but  much  remains  still  to  be  done,  especially 
in  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  The  wants  of  German  schools  in 
this  respect  will  be  shown  when  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
expressing  to  you  the  progress  in  teaching  English  after  the  new 
plan  of  the  reform  schools. 

Oscar  Thiergen 
Dresden 

February  1900 
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Anyone  whose  duties  give  frequent  opportunity  for  high- 
school  visitation  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  the 
boys  are  conspicuously  absent  in  nearly  all  high-school  classes. 
It  is  not  an  infrequent  experience  to  find  a  good-sized  class  with 
not  a  single  boy.  while  a  class  with  twenty  girls  and  two  or  three 
stray  and  lonesome  boys  is  fairly  common.  Rare,  indeed,  is  it 
to  find  a  class  where  the  boys  are  approximately  equal  to  the 
girls,  and  practically  impossible  to  find  a  class  where  the  boys 
outnumber  the  girls.  Frequent  observations  of  this  sort  led  the 
writers  to  undertake  an  investigation  to  determine  whether  the 
attendance  of  boys  in  the  high  schools  was  proportionately 
decreasing,  and  if  so,  what  were  the  causes  of  such  decrease,  and 
what  remedies  could  be  suggested. 

In  the  United  States,  according  to  the  reports  of  Commis- 
sioner Harris,  the  percentage  of  boys  in  our  public  high  schools 
from  1890  to  1897  is  as  follows: 

Year  1890  -  42.67  per  cent.      Year  1894     -  -     40.45  per  cent. 

"    1891      -  -     41.27       "  "    1895  -  41.15 

"    1892  -  40.59       "  "    1896     -  -     41.51 

■■    1893     -  -     40.10       "  "    1897  -  42.36 

In  these  eight  years  the  proportion  of  attendance  has  remained 
about  stationary.  These  reports  are  not  complete  enough  to 
justify  any  very  accurate  conclusions.  It  is  difficult  to  get  accurate 
statistics  on  this  subject,  covering  a  wide  enough  range  of  years 
and  from  adequate  distribution  of  localities,  to  throw  proper 
light  on  the  subject.  A  study  of  the  reports  of  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  and  Iowa,  taken  as  a  typical  eastern,  central,  and 
western  state,  for  the  years  1890  to  1897,  inclusive,  show  the 
percentage  of  boys  in  the  high  school  to  vary  during  these  years 
from  38  to  45  per  cent.,  the  ratio  being  a  little  higher  in  Massa- 
chusetts than  in  either  Michigan  or  Iowa.  The  following  figures 
were  found  for  the  given  years  for  different  cities  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States : 
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PERCENTAGE   OF   BOYS   IN   TOTAL   HIGH-SCHOOL   ATTENDANCE   OF 
DIFFERENT   CITIES 


Boston,            1896 

-      48 

:>er  cent. 

Cleveland, 

1898 

-     40  per  cent. 

Philadelphia,  1895 

-      43 

«< 

Denver, 

1896 

-     40 

Springfield,     1 898 

-      40 

«< 

Kansas  City, 

1896 

•      36       " 

Detroit,            1894 

-      41 

«i 

Little  Rock, 

1896 

■      32 

Cincinnati,       1894 

-      43 

(< 

Minneapolis, 

1898 

-      43       " 

For  many  sections,  full  sets  of  reports  were  not  available, 
and  even  where  they  were,  this  particular  feature  was  frequently 
not  given.  The  reports  of  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  were  available, 
complete,  over  a  considerable  range  of  years.  These  reports  gave 
the  following  statistics : 

CITY   OF   ST.  LOUIS 

26  per  cent,  boys 

-  24 
24 

-  22 

23 

-  27 
28 

-  3i 
33 

26  per  cent,  boys 

-  28 
28 

-  28 
29       "  •' 

-  30       " 
29 

-  30       " 
32       " 

If  the  last  table  be  compared  with  the  preceding  figures,  it 
will  appear  that  the  attendance  of  boys  is  proportionately  con- 
siderably lower  in  the  large  cities  than  in  the  country  as  a  whole, 
whereas  the  figures  for  the  states  of  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
and  Iowa  gave  a  proportionate  attendance  of  boys  substantially 
the  same  as  for  the  whole  country,  according  to  the  reports  of 
the   Bureau  of  Education.     For  example,  in  the  year  1896,  the 

1  Year  of  annexation. 


Year  1881 

27  per  cent. 

boys 

Year  1890 

"    1882   - 

-     25       " 

" 

"     1891 

"    1883 

25       " 

II 

"    1892 

"    1884   - 

-     25       " 

tt 

"    1893 

"    1885 

24 

It 

"     1894 

"    1886   - 

-     26       " 

If 

"     1895 

"    1887 

25       " 

tt 

"     1896 

"    1888   - 

-     23       " 

tt 

"    1897 

"    1889 

23       " 

" 

"     1898 

CITY   OF 

CHICAGO. 

Year  1 88 1 

29  per  cent. 

boys 

Year  1890 l 

"    1882   - 

-     28J      " 

a 

"    1891 

"    1883 

28 

a 

"    1892 

"    1884   - 

-     29       " 

tt 

"    1893 

"    1885 

27       " 

a 

"    1894 

"    1886   - 

-     25 

" 

"    1895 

"    1887 

25       « 

n 

"    1896 

"     1888   - 

-     24 

f« 

"    1897 

"    1889 

23       " 

tt 

"    1898 
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percentage  for  the  whole  country  is  41.51,  for  St.  Louis,  28,  and 
for  Chicago,  29.  Figures  are  at  hand,  also,  to  indicate,  if  not  to 
prove,  that  the  proportionate  attendance  of  boys  is  much  less  in 
the  last  year  than  in  the  first  year  of  the  high  school — a  conclu- 
sion which  most  observers  would  justify.     Here  are  the  figures: 


Boston,       1 896     - 

First  Year  H.  S.  47  per  cent. 

Fourth  Year 

30  per  cent 

Chicago,     1 897     - 

«     34       „ 

" 

22       " 

1898     - 

"     37       " 

if 

22 

St.  Louis,  1894     - 

"     30       " 

n 

18       " 

1895     - 

"     37       " 

<< 

17       " 

1896     - 

"       37           a 

n 

19       " 

1897     - 

"     35       " 

<l 

20 

1898     - 

«     36       «. 

" 

28       " 

These  statistics,  incomplete  as  they  were  (and  it  seemed 
impossible  to  make  them  more  complete,  for  reasons  already 
suggested),  justify  the  impression  that  high  schools  are  in  danger 
of  losing  their  coeducational  character  and  becoming  exclusively 
female  seminaries.  That  such  a  result  was  undesirable  seemed 
beyond  question.  In  order  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  general 
attitude  of  the  educational  public  toward  this  question,  a  ques- 
tion blank  was  prepared  and  sent  to  the  superintendents  or  high- 
school  principals  of  all  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States. 
The  following  questions  were  proposed : 

1.  Are  social  and  industrial  conditions  such  that  there  is  less  need  of  high- 
school  education  for  boys  than  for  girls  ? 

2.  Would  separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls  tend  to  increase  the  attend- 
ance of  boys  ? 

3.  What  changes  would  you  advise  in  the  present  high-school  system  to 
draw  and  hold  the  boys  ? 

4.  Would  you  advise  the  introduction  of  more  manual  training  into  high 
schools  ? 

5.  Would  you  favor  the  introduction  of  commercial  high  schools  to  draw 
the  boys  ? 

6.  Would  more  male  teachers  in  the  grades  and  high  schools  tend  to 
increase  the  number  of  boys  in  attendance  ? 

7.  Would  the  introduction  of  algebra  and  Latin  or  German  into  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades,  by  stimulating  the  pupils'  interest  and  accustom- 
ing them  gradually  to  high-school  methods,  tend  to  bridge  over  the  gap 
between  the  grammar  school  and  the  high  school,  and  so  to  increase  high- 
school  attendance  ? 

8.  Kindly  give  any  further  suggestions  that  occur  to  y6u. 
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The  answers  to  these  questions  are  tabulated  as  follows : 


Number  of  question 

Auswer  —  ye» 

Answer — no 

In  doubt 

Not  answering 

Question,     ... 

1 

I 

47 

none 

few 

Question 

2 

6 

38 

few 

few 

Question     - 

3 

Cannot  be 

tabulated. 

All  advise 

some  change 

Question 

4 

36 

6 

none 

few 

Question     - 

5 

34 

11 

few 

none 

Question 

6 

33 

10 

many 

none 

Question     - 

7 

21 

20 

few 

few 

Question 

8 

Cannot  be 

tabulated. 

many 

Taking  up  the  questions  in  order  some  of  the  answers  will 
now  be  given  in  full. 

1.  Are  social  and  industrial  conditions  such  that  there  is  less  need  of 
high-school  education  for  boys  than  girls  ? 

All  but  one  answered  this  in  negative,  some  very  emphati- 
ally.  Some  thought  that  there  was  a  greater  need  of  high-school 
education  for  boys  than  girls. 

One  writes :  "  In  this  age  of  keen  competition  every  boy  should  have  at 
least  a  high-school  education.**  Another:  "No;  but  boys  can  get  work 
without  education,  while  girls  cannot,  except  at  service  they  will  not  accept.** 
Another :  "  I  believe  high-school  trained  boys  are  needed  as  well  as  similarly 
trained  girls.  Common-school  positions  open  to  girls  give  them  an  advan- 
tage." Another:  "Most  boys  know  they  must  become  bread-winners,  there- 
fore seek  employment  early  in  life,  and  more  avenues  are  open  to  them.*' 
Another :  "  The  competition  of  women  and  girls  in  clerical  work  throws  the 
boys  into  manual  labor." 

2.  Would  separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls  tend  to  increase  the  attend- 
ance of  boys  ? 

There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  here ;  the  majority,  how- 
ever, favoring  coeducation.  Some  thought  separate  schools 
would  decrease  attendance  of  boys;  one  "that  it  would  do  in 
the  East  but  not  in  the  West." 

One  favoring  separate  schools  writes :  "  School  programs  at  present  are 
an  unsatisfactory  compromise  between  the  demands  of  two  sexes."  Another : 
"  We  have  separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls  throughout  whole  school 
course.  Senior  class  this  year,  52  girls,  47  boys.  Another:  "I  believe  in 
separate  schools.  We  have  them ;  but  the  attendance  of  girls  is  greater ; 
the  reason  lies  deeper  than  this." 
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Answers  to  question  No.  3  will  be  taken  up  with  No.  8  as 
they  naturally  go  together. 

4.  Would  you  advise  the  introduction  of  more  manual  training  in  schools  ? 

Nearly  all  were  in  favor  of  manual  training  in  separate 
schools,  where  practicable,  and  as  courses  in  regular  high  schools 
where  not. 

One  writes  :  "Some  boys  are  reached  only  in  this  way."  The  principal 
of  an  English  high  and  manual-training  school  writes  :  "  Fully  50  per  cent  of 
boys  in  this  school  would  not  attend  were  it  not  for  manual  training.'*  One 
who  opposes  manual  training  writes  :  "  No.  We  have  a  very  good  manual- 
training  course  in  connection  with  our  high  school.  The  tendency  is  to 
devote  too  much  time  to  manual  training." 

5.  Would  you  favor  the  introduction  of  commercial  high  schools  to  draw 
the  boys  ? 

The  majority  favored  this  plan  but  preferred  commercial 
courses  in  the  regular  high  schools  to  separate  commercial  high 
schools. 

One  writes  :  "  Yes.  We  have  tried  it,  both  with,  and  without,  and  know 
whereof  we  speak."  Another  :  "  Give  us  commercial  education  that  trains 
for  business."  Another :  "  We  have  done  this  and  it  has  decidedly  increased 
the  attendance,  without  detracting  from  other  departments  of  the  high  school." 
Another  :  "  With  a  properly  organized  curriculum,  and  manned  by  college 
men  of  as  good  ability  as  the  best  in  regular  high  school,  yes." 

6.  Would  more  male  teachers  in  the  grades  and  high  school  tend  to 
increase  the  number  of  boys  in  attendance  ? 

While  the  larger  number  were  in  favor  of  this  plan  many 
were  in  doubt.  Most  of  those  who  favored  the  plan  said  we 
must  have  good  male  teachers  if  a  change  is  made. 

One  writes  :  "  In  grades,  no.  In  high  school  at  least  as  many  male  as 
female  teachers."  Another:  "Yes.  If  first-class  male  teachers."  Another: 
"  In  my  opinion  the  most  potent  cause  of  lack  of  attendance  of  boys  in  high 
schools  is  lack  of  male  teachers  in  grammar  grades."  Another:  "I  would 
put  more  male  teachers  in  the  high  school.  Boys,  I  think,  prefer  male 
teachers,  but  good  teachers  are  always  the  first  desideratum.  It  is  useless  to 
talk  about  more  men  teachers  in  the  average  grammar  school.  The  fact  is 
there  is  no  city  I  know  anything  about  that  is  willing  to  pay  large  enough 
salaries  to  induce  strong  men  to  teach  in  the  grades  for  any  length  of  time." 
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7.  Would  the  introduction  of  algebra  and  Latin  or  German  into  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades,  by  stimulating  the  pupils'  interest  and  accustom- 
ing them  gradually  to  high-school  methods,  tend  to  bridge  over  the  gap 
between  grammar  and  high  schools,  and  so  increase  high-school  attend- 
ance? 

To  this  question  the  answers  were  about  equally  divided. 
Some  had  not  yet  formed  an  opinion,  others  thought  that  it 
would  crowd  out  many  elementary  branches,  while  still  others 
say  if  this  work  were  well  done  in  grades  it  would  accomplish 
this  end. 

One  writes:  "We  have  done  this  and  find  it  is  going  to  do  all  we 
expected."  And  another :  "  We  have  tried  it  and  the  result  has  been  unsatis- 
factory. (We  tried  the  algebra  and  German)."  Another :"  Algebra  would. 
I  would  substitute  easy  science  in  place  of  Latin  or  German."  Another: 
"Three  years  experience  with  algebra  has  been  successful  in  this  direction." 
Another :  "  Yes,  think  there  should  be  a  six-year  high  school  beginning  at 
seventh  grade."  Another :  "  It  might  encourage  a  few  but  it  would  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  many."  Another :  "  If  seventh  and  ejghth-grade  teachers  are 
able  to  teach  these  subjects  well,  it  might. 

Let  us  now  take  up  questions  three  and  eight,  suggestions 
not  outlined  in  other  questions  of  methods  for  drawing  and 
holding  the  boys. 

An  Eastern  man  writes :  "  A  broadening  of  course,  a  wide  range  of 
electives,  a  release  from  the  educational  methods  of  the  Middle  Ages,  more 
rational  methods  of  discipline,  closer  attention  to  needs  of  individual  and 
special  consideration  of  the  demands  of  the  adolescent,  in  general  more 
sense  and  vitality.  The  grammar  and  high  school  should  be  brought  more 
closely  together.  The  grammar  school  needs  to  be  greatly  enriched  and 
rendered  attractive.  Of  those  who  enter  the  high  school  the  great  loss  is  in 
the  first  year,  and  in  my  judgment  is  due  largely  to  the  plunge  into  college 
methods,  which  do  not  belong  in  the  high  school.  The  extension  of  the 
grammar-school  idea  of  care  of  the  individual  to  the  extent  of  seeing  that 
he  is  properly  interested  in  his  high-school  course  would  hold  through  to 
graduation  very  many  who  drop  from  lack  of  sympathy."  Another:  "There 
should  be  instilled  all  through  the  course,  the  love  for  higher  education." 
Another :  "  Many  boys  must  go  to  work.  Many  think  they  must.  Parents 
should  be  aroused  by  public  sentiment  to  keep  the  boys  in  school."  Another : 
"We  need  a  campaign  of  education  on  this  subject  through  Mothers'  and 
Fathers'  Clubs  all  over  the  country."  Another  :  "Too  many  parents  seem  to 
think  that  but  very  little  education  is  necessary  for  a  business  career.  When 
the  parents  can  be  made  to  see  the  value  of  an  education  they  will  make 
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their  boys  go  to  school"  Another :  "  First  put  some  common  sense  into  edu- 
cation below  the  high  school.  The  mischief  begins  as  low  as  the  fifth  grade. 
Too  many  antiquated  abstractions  are  palmed  off  on  the  boys.  Rational  and 
industrial  training  in  and  below  the  high  school  will  help.*'  Another: 
"  Teachers  should  mingle  more  with  life  and  business  and  know  men  and 
conditions ;  live  less  in  a  fool's  paradise."  Two  give  this  answer :  "  If  eighth 
grade  were  in  same  building  with  high  school  and  department  work  done 
here  by  high-school  teachers  much  good  would  come."  Another:  "Have 
but  one  course  of  study.  English.  Discourage  and  finally  drop  Latin  and 
Greek."  Another:  "A  cadet  organization;  athletic  association,  some  form 
of  deliberative  assembly ;  placing  as  much  responsibility  as  possible  upon  the 
boys ;  looking  upon  and  dealing  with  them  as  young  men  will  tend  to  hold 
them  in  the  high  school."  Another:  "I  believe  that  the  present  high-school 
course  unfits  every  boy  for  everything  except  college.  I  believe  that  the 
course  is  a  positive  curse  to  95  per  cent,  of  boys  who  take  it.  The  classical 
course  is  an  aristocratic  idea  extended  to  a  democracy  yet  it  has  a  prestige 
and  thereby  detracts  in  a  boy's  estimation  from  the  merit  of  an  English 
course  diploma.  There  should  be  but  one  diploma  given.  If  we  are  to  hold 
the  boys  the  course  must  be  good  in  English,  good  in  manual  training,  good 
in  business  training.  THe  percentage  that  will  enter  professional  life  is  a  small 
fraction.  The  prestige  and  glory  should  be  centered  around  a  course  that 
fits  for  the  life  of  the  99  ft  per  cent." 

Some  suggestions,  to  use  no  stronger  term,  certainly  follow 
from  the  answers  here  given.  It  is  obvious,  for  one  thing,  that 
our  superintendents  and  principals  are  practically  unanimous  in 
rejecting  the  idea  that  the  social  and  industrial  conditions  in 
this  country  are  such  that  girls  need  a  high-school  education 
more  than  boys.  The  American  high  school  is  our  one  unique 
educational  institution,  the  only  new  element  that  we  have  cer- 
tainly contributed  to  the  world's  educational  system.  It  is  the 
people's  college,  and  yet  it  is  obvious  that  from  this  people's 
college  the  boys  are,  for  some  reason  or  other,  turning  away. 
During  most  of  this  century  we  have  been  agitating  the  question 
of  higher  education  for  women.  Possibly  we  have  neglected  a 
little  to  attend  to  the  higher  education  of  boys.  Certainly,  if 
we  are  not  to  have  a  comparatively  ignorant  male  proletariat 
opposed  to  a  female  aristocracy,  it  is  time  to  pause  and  devise  ways 
and  means  for  getting  more  of  our  boys  to  attend  the  high  school. 

It  seems  to  be  true  that  where  separate  schools  for  boys  and 
girls  have  been  tried,  the  attendance  of  boys  is  practically  equal 
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to  the  attendance  of  girls.  The  separate  school  plan,  however, 
has  never  found  favor  in  the  West,  and  there  are  grave  doubts 
expressed  by  many  whether  it  ever  will.  If  our  girls  continue 
to  outnumber  our  boys  two,  three,  and  four  to  one,  as  they  do  in 
some  cities  of  the  West,  then  we  have  the  anomaly  of  schools 
attended  chiefly  by  girls,  though  planned  exclusively  for  boys ; 
for  it  is  certainly  true  that  our  secondary  program  of  studies, 
as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  is  one  which  was  shaped  entirely 
with  a  view  to  training  boys.  A  half  century  ago  girls  were 
reluctantly  admitted  to  the  existing  boys'  high  schools  and 
academies  as  the  simplest  and  most  inexpensive  way  of  meeting 
the  cry  for  justice  to  women  in  educational  advantages.  Now 
we  find  the  girls  apparently  driving  the  boys  out  of  these  very 
schools,  yet  no  one  has  seriously  undertaken  to  consider  whether 
the  best  program  for  boys  is  also  necessarily  the  best  program 
for  girls. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  in  this  practical  age  the  ques- 
tion which  our  young  men  are  asking  is,  Will  a  high-school 
education  pay  ?  Unless  it  is  practical,  unless  it  appears  that  it 
will  pay,  it  will  seem  to  them  and  to  their  parents  much  like 
wasting  the  best  four  years  of  their  life  to  attain  this  high- 
school  education.  We  have  not  yet  broken  sufficiently  with  the 
notion,  which  one  of  the  writers  so  strongly  expresses,  that  our 
high  school  is  intended  to  fit  boys  for  a  profession  or  for  col- 
lege. We  have  not  realized  that  it  must  also  fit  them  for  the 
business  of  life.  This  can  be  done,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  our  correspondents,  by  the  introduction  of  strong  manual- 
training  courses  and  ample  commercial  courses  in  the  existing 
high  schools.  Superintendent  Nightingale,  of  Chicago,  in  one 
of  his  late  reports  says:  "There  is  great  need  for  schools  to 
attract  the  boys.  Chicago  should  have  three  manual-training 
high  schools.  I  am  convinced  that  twelve  hundred  boys  would 
attend,  if  these  schools  were  located  each  in  one  of  the  three 
sides  of  the  city.  Philadelphia  is  just  opening  a  commercial 
high  school  with  a  full  four  years'  course  of  study.  Chicago 
should  have  one.  There  should  be  a  separate  school,  well 
located,    thoroughly    equipped,    where    commercial    geography, 
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industrial  chemistry,  history  of  transportation,  economics, 
modern  languages,  and  other  kindred  studies  may  be  pursued. 
Such  schools  are  sure  to  come,  and  what  should  prevent  Chicago 
from  being  among  the  first?"  From  the  St.  Louis  report  we 
take  the  following:  " St.  Louis  should  have  a  first-class  manual- 
training  high  school,  capable  of  accommodating  fifteen  hundred 
pupils,  boys  and  girls.  Our  present  high-school  attendance  is 
abnormally  small."  Such  is  the  verdict  of  many  others.  One 
writer  expresses  it  thus,  "We  must  not  refuse  a  system  because 
of  its  utility." 

With  reference  to  more  male  teachers  in  grades  and  high 
schools  as  a  method  for  holding  the  boys  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  Nevertheless,  this  method  is  being  considered 
by  many  of  our  school  boards  and  superintendents.  We  have 
one  school  board  in  mind  that  this  year  put  university  men,  the 
best  they  could  get,  into  their  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  paying 
them  a  larger  salary  than  the  assistants  in  the  high  school. 
Boys  as  a  rule  prefer  male  teachers,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of 
many  of  our  best  educators  that  it  is  better  for  boys  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  good,  strong  men  during  their  last  years  in  the 
grades,  while  in  the  high  school  they  should  have  at  least  as 
many  male  teachers  as  female. 

There  is  little  doubt  as  to  the  importance  of  bridging  over 
the  gap  between  the  grammar  and  the  high  school.  This  has 
•  been  tried  in  the  way  suggested  in  the  questions  in  many  places, 
and  with  one  exception,  so  far  as  the  replies  were  received,  with 
good  results.  The  eighth  grade,  as  now  arranged,  is  little  more 
than  a  repetition  of  the  seventh,  while  the  seventh  repeats  very 
much  of  the  sixth.  Boys  long  for  a  change.  If  new  subjects 
were  introduced  and  well  taught,  all  the  pupils,  boys  included, 
would  be  more  strongly  interested  in  their  school  work. 

To  carry  out  any  of  these  suggestions  offered,  we  must  have 
the  cooperation  of  superintendents,  teachers,  parents,  and  school 
boards.  They  all  mean  more  work  for  the  teacher  and  more 
taxes  for  the  parent.  But  if  better  results  can  be  obtained,  will 
not  the  end  attained  far  outweigh  the  extra  burden  ?  We  are 
training  for  citizenship.     Our  boys  will  soon  be  voters.     The 
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paramount  interest  of  society  demands  that  they  shall  be  edu- 
cated voters.  To  be  such  we  must  get  them  into  the  high 
school,  and  train  them  for  the  problems  of  the  future. 

F.  E.  De  Yoe 
C.  H.  Thurber 
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THE    DIFFERENTIATION    OF    THE    SECONDARY    CUR- 
RICULUM IN    FRANCE.1 

It  does  not  suffice  to  formulate  new  programs  of  instruction  and  to 
enact  new  ordinances ;  capable  teachers  are  also  required,  who  are  able  to 
put  them  into  operation.  The  fact  that  too  little  attention  was  given  this 
latter  factor,  proved  fatal  to  the  reform  of  1 880  in  French  secondary  edu- 
cation. Of  what  value  was  it  to  recommend  and  explain  the  new 
methods  in  annual  circulars  to  a  body  of  teachers,  who,  in  the  great 
majority,  were  neither  able  nor  willing  to  leave  their  old  ruts;  who 
neither  knew  nor  desired  to  know  the  truth  with  regard  to  pedagogy, 
/.  e.y  that  it,  too,  is  an  art,  in  which  some  individuals  can  learn,  dis- 
cover, and  create  more,  others  less.  This  deficiency  in  pedagogical 
training  caused  an  overburdening  of  the  pupils,  which,  independent  of 
the  injurious  effects  on  physical  development,  diminished  the  pleasure 
in  study  in  general,  and  the  possibility  of  any  individual  development, 
thus  causing  dissatisfaction  in  many  circles. 

The  new  curriculum  was  attacked  not  only  by  those  whose  dis- 
content arose  from  these  malconditions,  but  by  those,  also,  who  were 
by  principle  opponents  of  this  new  program,  1.  e.,  those  who  perceived 
in  a  curtailing  of  Greek  and  Latin  instruction,  a  serious  injury  to 
education  and  culture,  as  well  as  by  those,  in  whose  opinion  Ferry  had 
not  gone  far  enough  in  his  reforms.  To  the  urgent  demands  of  the 
former,  the  government  yielded  in  part.  The  supreme  council  of  edu- 
cation, elected  in  1884,  whose  election  had  shown  that  many  teachers 
were  more  conservative  now  than  four  years  ago,  accepted  the  proposi- 
tions of  the  standing  committee  on  July  26,  according  to  which  Greek 
was  transferred  back  to  Class  V  (U  III  of  the  German  gymnasium), 
and  was  also  taught  beginning  with  January,  in  two  recitation-periods 
which  Latin  had  lost,  instruction  in  history  and  geography  in  JYand 

zThis  discussion  is  especially  appropriate  at  the  present  time,  since  it  shows  how 
our  great  sister  republic  has  struggled  to  solve  one  of  the  chief  problems  of  secondary 
education  now  in  process  of  solution  in  the  United  States.  The  article  is  based  upon 
a  paper  by  Dr.  Carl  Dorfeld  in  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fur  auslandisches  Unterrichlswesen, 
October  1896.  See  also  other  articles  on  this  general  subject  by  Dr.  Jonas,  School 
Review,  Vol.  IV,  p.  698,  and  by  Mr.  Hardy,  School  Review,  Vol.  VII,  p.  549,  Vol. 
VIII,  p.  18.  A  full  treatment  of  the  subject  may  be  found  in  Baumeister,  Handbuck 
der  ErtUhungs-  und  unterrichtsUhre. —  Editor  School  Review. 
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V  was  again  asigned  to  the  class- teachers,  Thursday  was  made  a  holi- 
day, and  in  all  the  classes  the  number  of  recitations  per  week  was 
again  reduced  to  twenty,  omitting  the  two  hours  devoted  to  drawing, 
as  against  twenty-four  of  1880. 

Corresponding  to  the  diminished  number  of  recitations,  the  supreme 
council  of  education  curtailed  the  subject-matter,  especially  in  the 
natural  sciences,  but  also  in  history  and  geography,  and,  in  a  few  cases, 
in  the  languages.  Though  the  relief  thus  afforded  by  the  new  pro- 
gram of  January  22,  1885,  received  much  approval,  reproach  cannot  be 
spared  the  government  for  introducing  changes  too  often  and  rapidly, 
since,  after  scarcely  four  years,  during  which  the  program  was  in 
operation,  a  conclusive  decision  as  to  its  efficiency,  especially  under 
the  prevailing  conditions,  could  not  be  arrived  at.  Nevertheless  con- 
tentment was  still  a  Utopian  ideal,  which  could  be  attained  in  France 
at  this  time  just  as  little  as  it  can  in  Germany  at  present.  As  long  as 
the  humanistic  institutions  hold  a  monopoly  of  all  the  higher  careers, 
the  majority  of  parents,  whether  they  will  or  not,  are  compelled  to  con- 
fide their  sons  to  these  institutions,  in  order  that  they  may  not  find 
themselves  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  later  choice  of  a  vocation.  The 
great  majority,  however,  cannot  entertain  a  friendly  attitude  toward 
the  humanistic  education,  which,  being  aristocratic,  has  at  all  times 
been  calculated  only  for  the  minority  —  especially  in  this  age  of  steam 
and  electricity,  an  age  in  which  competition  in  a  large  number  of 
departments  daily  brings  the  nations  into  closer  contact.  A  constant 
pressure  will  be  exerted  toward  modifying  the  programs  of  instruction 
and  bringing  them  into  conformity  with  the  needs  of  the  times,  at  the 
expense  of  the  classics,  and  general  contentment  will,  therefore,  remain 
an  unattained  ideal.  The  advocates  of  the  several  views  all  think  as 
did  once  Condillac :  Nous  passons  notre  enfance  k  nous  fatiguer  pour 
ne  rien  apprendre,  ou  pour  n'apprendre  que  de  choses  qui  sont 
inutiles ;  et  nous  sommes  condamngs  a  attendre  Tage  viril  pour  nous 
instruire  reellement. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  incessant  attacks  against  the  programs, 
we  must  now  consider  how  few  provisions  were  made  for  the  majority 
of  pupils. 

It  had  been  recognized  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  that, 
between  the  universities  and  the  gymnasia,  there  was  lacking  a  school 
calculated  for  all  those  who  did  not  wish  to  qualify  themselves  for  the 
liberal  professions;  but  not  till  1829,  if  we  omit  the  short-lived  £coles 
centrales,  were   steps  taken   in   this   direction,  when    certain   Colleges 
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received  permission  to  organize  special  classes,  in  which  the  pupils, 
besides  receiving  instruction  in  their  mother-tongue,  were  to  study 
more  in  detail  mathematics  and  the  sciences  and  their  application  to 
industry,  as  well  as  modern  languages  and  the  theory  of  commerce. 
But  these  "merchant  classes "  (classes  <T Spiders,  classes  de  francais) 
were  but  poorly  attended,  and  the  disfavor  shown  them  on  the  part  of 
the  parents,  who  were  obliged  to  decide  upon  the  choice  of  vocation 
for  their  children  very  early,  as  well  as  the  aversion  of  the  teachers, 
who  were  discontented  with  the  new  organization  of  H.  Fortouls  con- 
tributed toward  the  downfall  of  the  bifurcation  which  this  minister 
introduced  in  1852. 

After  that  no  division  of  the  pupils  was  made  up  to  the  fourth  class 
(German  O  III)  inclusive,  but  in  the  higher  classes  a  Section  des  Lettres 
and  a  Section  des  Sciences  were  formed,  which  unfortunately  were  sepa- 
rated only  in  some  branches,  but  were  united  in  French,  geography, 
German,  English,  and  partly  so  in  Latin  and  logic.  The  application 
of  an  idea  correct  in  itself  went  amiss  in  its  details. 

The  demand  for  a  seasonable  reform  of  the  school  system  again 
became  more  loud,  when  the  economic  progress,  the  advancement  of 
commerce  and  industry  presented  itself  to  the  eyes  of  the  French  in 
the  case  of  those  nations  that  had  established  schools  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  as  was  shown  in  the  exposition 
at  London.  In  the  year  1862  a  commission  was  instructed  to  study 
the  question  of  industrial  education,  and  on  the  result  of  their  investi- 
gation is  based  the  law  of  June  21,  1865,  by  which  the  minister, 
Duruy,  promoted  a  national  problem,  the  complete  solution  of  which 
has  been  realized  neither  in  France  nor  Germany  up  to  the  present  day. 

According  to  this,  the  branches  of  instruction  of  the  Enseignement 
secondaire  spicial  were :  morals  and  religion,  the  mother-tongue  and 
its  literature,  history  and  geography,  applied  mathematics,  physics, 
mechanics,  chemistry,  natural  history  and  its  application  to  agriculture 
and  industry,  outline  drawing,  and  bookkeeping ;  besides,  there  could 
be  taught  one  or  several  modern  languages,  the  elements  of  law,  of 
industrial  economics,  of  agriculture,  and  of  hygiene,  ornamental  and 
copy  drawing,  singing,  and  gymnastics.  The  programs  were  not 
identical  for  all  the  schools,  but  varied  according  to  local  requirements, 
the  presenting  of  which  was  in  the  hands  of  a  Conseil  de  pcrfectionne- 
tnent.  The  applied  sciences  were  to  be  taught  with  constant  reference 
to  the  phenomena  of  daily  life,  and,  above  all  things,  were  to  be 
instrumental    in   developing   adroitness,   power   of   observation,   and 
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judgment,  while  literature,  history,  and  ethics  were  to  insure  a  certain 
general  culture. 

Those  pupils  who  successfully  passed  the  final  examination  before 
a  special  committee  were  awarded  a  diploma,  which,  however,  repre- 
sented no  particular  privileges.  For  this  reason  it  was  not  especially 
sought  for,  and,  in  fact,  most  of  the  pupils  did  not  go  through  the  last 
four  classes  of  the  institution  (the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  year).  They 
left  the  school  after  the  second  or  third,  and  could  do  this  all  the  more 
easily  since,  concentrically,  each  class  attempted  to  transmit  a  com- 
pleted sum  of  knowledge.  Since  the  gymnasium  instructors  looked 
down  upon  the  new  institutions  with  contempt,  and  only  reluctantly 
gave  instruction  in  them,  and  other  teachers  were  not  available,  Duruy 
founded  a  seminary  for  the  training  of  proper  instructors  in  the  former 
Benedictine  abbey  Cluny,  the  students  of  which,  in  the  beginning, 
were  mainly  public-school  teachers,  and  for  whom  he  created  the 
Agregation  de  V  enseignement  spScial  (March  28,  1866).  This  institution 
did  not  realize  the  hopes  placed  in  it,  for  it  did  not  send  out  —  as  the 
recruiting  of  its  pupils  might  have  indicated  in  advance  —  teachers 
equipped  with  so  general  and  thorough  an  education  as  the  gymna- 
sium instructors  were.  This  circumstance,  which  was  not  of  a  nature 
to  reflect  favorably  on  the  new  school,  was  of  a  necessity  all  the  more 
striking  as  it  presented  itself  spontaneously  every  day,  not  only  in  the 
involuntary  comparison  in  the  case  of  fellow  teachers  in  the  same 
school,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  old  gymnasia,  but  also  with  the 
instructors  in  the  gymnasium,  as  the  Enseignement  special,  for  which 
buildings  of  its  own  could  not  be  provided  for  financial  reasons, 
occupied  the  buildings  and  the  rooms  of  the  Enseignement  classique. 
Furthermore,  it  stood  under  the  management  of  the  director  of  the 
gymnasium,  who,  though  not  always  openly  hostile,  at  most  was  only 
indifferently  favorable  to^the  new  enseignement,  owing,  perhaps,  to  a 
lack  of  experience  with  it  and  appreciation  ofjits  work. 

Article  10  of  the  ordinance  of  August  4,  i88i,*was  calculated  to 
obviate  this  difficulty,  for  it  gave  promise  of  the  separation  of  the  poly- 
technic institutions  from  the  gymnasia  and  the  city  schools  of  a 
classical  character,  as]  far  as  the  financial  conditions  would  permit. 
The  commission  which ^was  preparing  the  changes  had  already  pro- 
vided for  at  least  one  special  director  of  the  Enseignement  special, 
beside  the  principal  of  the  entire  institution.  This  same  ordinance 
checked  the  annoyance  that  pupils  could  leave  the  school  any  year 
with  more  or  less  impunity,  and   thus  those  pupils  remaining  were 
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compelled  to  be  burdened  and  retarded  with  constant  reviewing  ;  for  in 
Article  I  it  was  determined  that  the  three-year  elementary  course  in 
the  program  was  to  coincide  with  that  of  the  gymnasium  of  the  2d  of 
August,  1880  (*".  e.,  up  to  and  including  the  German  quinta),  that 
another  three-year  course  was  to  follow  this,  which  should  be  of  such 
a  nature  and  so  conducted  as  to  prepare  for  an  examination,  which  was 
taken  at  the  capital  of  each  district  before  the  inspector  of  the  academy 
and  six  members  of  the  Enseignement  secondaire.  This  entire  course 
was  to  be  concluded  by  a  two-years'  course,  from  which  Latin,  in  spite 
of  the  demand  of  several  Conseils  acadimiques,  was  justly  excluded,  and 
at  the  end  of  which,  similar  to  the  Enseignement  c/assique,  the  diploma 
of  Bachelier  de  V Enseignement  secondaire  special  was  conferred.  For 
those  pupils  of  the  public  school  who  desired  to  enter  the  middle 
course  a  preparatory  class  could  be  arranged  in  which  those  branches 
might  principally  be  pursued  which  were  neglected  in  the  primary 
schools. 

This  development  of  the  Enseignement  spicial  was  promoted  by  the 
rise  of  modern  science,  the  marvelous  discoveries  in  the  departments 
of  physics  and  chemistry,  and  the  higher  demands  thereby  imposed  on 
the  industrial  class,  as  well  as  by  the  changes  in  social  conditions  and 
the  ever-increasing  intercourse  between  different  nations.  Here  pre- 
cisely the  same  phenomenon  presents  itself  as  in  the  Realschulen  of 
Prussia,  where  the  emphasis  on  the  practical  things  and  those  imme- 
diately necessary  for  practical  life  was  more  and  more  replaced  by  a 
greater  prominence  given  to  general  culture.  Those  favoring  the  plan 
of  making  institutions  of  general  culture  out  of  these  practical  ("real- 
istic") schools,  which,  on  the  basis  of  modern  elements,  should  offer 
an  education  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  society  to  all  those 
who  had  neither  inclination  nor  time  for  the  study  of  the  classical  lan- 
guages, emphasized  the  fact  that  even  Duruy  and  his  coworkers  had 
desired  to  see  a  thorough  training  of  the  intellectual  faculties  gained 
in  these  schools.  But  more  attention  could  and  must  be  given  this  intel- 
lectual and  moral  side,  for  the  Enseignement primaire  supirieur,  which  had 
developed  remarkably  in  the  last  few  years,  was  providing  for  that  class 
which  stood  nearer  the  laboring  class.  It  could,  moreover,  be  but 
pleasing,  they  affirmed,  to  the  defenders  of  the  classical  gymnasium  if 
in  France  the  same  course  was  pursued  as  in  northern  Germany, 
Austria,  Switzerland,  and  in  the  Scandinavian  countries,  for  in  this 
way  the  classical  studies,  relieved  of  all  those  who  did  not  study  Greek 
and    Latin  for  their  own   sake,  and   no  longer   constrained    by  any 
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dangerous  concessions  to  them,  might  enter  upon  a  new  epoch  of  flour- 
ishing development. 

The  ordinance  of  the  8th  of  August,  1886,  relating  to  the  Enseigne- 
ment secondaire  special,  promoted  the  interests  of  this  party  by  another 
step.  To  be  sure  the  committee  instructed  to  inquire  into  this  question 
rejected  the  name  Enseignement  classique  /ran fats  with  19  against  11 
votes,  since  it  would  have  no  assimilation  of  the  technological  schools 
with  the  gymnasia,  and  wished  to  have  the  practical  and  utilitarian 
character  preserved  for  the  former  ;  nevertheless  Goblet,  the  minister, 
in  his  circular  to  the  rectors  (September  29,  1886)  says  that  the 
progress  which  had  been  made  in  this  department  since  1865  was  now 
legally  confirmed,  that  the  Enseignement  special  must  firmly  keep  in 
view  the  general  development  of  the  faculties,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
borrow  from  the  classical  instruction  the  manner  and  the  method  to 
which  this  owes  its  power  and  authority ;  the  parents  should  be  shown 
that  there  was  more  than  one  way  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
and  that  the  Enseignement  special,  vanquishing  the  last  prejudices 
against  it,  would  soon  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  Enseignement 
classique. 

The  development  of  the  Enseignement  special  during  the  following 
years  into  a  school  of  general  scientific  preparation  was  fully  recognized 
by  the  democratic  government  by  the  act  of  coordinating  with  the 
Enseignement  classique  in  the  year  1891.  In  doing  this  the  republic 
only  obeyed  a  natural  tendency,  as  it  removed  more  and  more  the 
barrier  between  the  classes  of  the  people  caused  by  the  aristocratic 
education. 

Not  unjustly  had  it  been  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  the  techno- 
logical schools  —  and  the  government  itself  admitted  the  fact  now  — 
that  the  education  of  a  Bachelier  de  /'  Enseignement  special  was  better, 
because  more  uniform,  than  that  of  a  Bachelieres  Sciences,  who,  after 
the  Troistime,  left  the  gymnasium  and  transferred  to  Math6matiques 
preparatoires  and  later  to  Mathimatiques  ilementaires,  continued  his 
Latin,  to  be  sure,  but  only  very  deficiently,  having  two  hours  per  week 
in  the  first  year,  and  in  the  next,  togetherwith  the  French,  only  two 
hours,  gave  up  Greek  entirely,  and  had  no  returns  whatever  for  his 
pains  spent  on  the  classical  languages  up  to  his  fifteenth  year.  Thus 
the  entire  secondary  education  was  newly  organized  :  the  Enseignement 
secondaire  classique  by  the  ordinances  of  January  28  and  August  12, 
1890,  the  Enseignement  secondaire  moderne —  this  is  its  new  name,  which 
of  itself  externally  coordinates  it  with  its  elder  brother,  the  classique — 
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by  the  act  of  June   15,  1891.     The  construction   is  far  more  unified 
than  formerly,  as  the  following  tabulation  shows  : 

FORMER    ARRANGEMENT   OF   SECONDARY    CURRICULUM    IN    FRANCE. 


Division 
lllmentaire. 

Enseign.  class. 

Division 

de 

grammaire 


Division  . 
suplrieure 


1  9te  or  preparatory  class 
\  8te  (age  9  years) 
r7te 


6te 
5te 
4te 
3te_ 
!  2te 


Math.  pre*p. 


C  nseign.  special 
ite 
2te 
3te 
4te 
5tc 


Rhe*t. 

(Bacc.  es  lettres 

1st  part.) 

Philosophie 

(Bacc.  es  lettres 

2d  part.) 


Math.  e*le*m.  6te 

(Bacc.  es  sciences  (Bacc.  de  l'enseign. 
complet.)  sec.  special) 

Math.  spe*c. 


ARRANGEMENT    OF    SECONDARY   CURRICULUM     IN     FRANCE    SINCE    189O. 


Division 
elementaire. 


9te 

8te 
7te 


Enseign.  class. 


Division 

de 

grammaire 


Division 
supe*rieure. 


(  6te 

5te 

f  4te 

I   3te 

2te 

Rhet. 

(Bacc.  classique 

1st  part) 


Enseign.  moderne 
^6te 
5te 
4te 
3te 
2te  (Bacc.  de  l'enseign.  mod.  1st  part) 


Philos. 

(Bacc.  class. 

2d  part) 


Math.  elem. 

(Bacc.  class. 

2d  part) 


I 


Premiere  (sciences)  Prem.  (let.) 

(Bacc.  mod.     (Bacc.  mod.      (Bacc.  mod. 
2d  part)  2d  part)  2d  part) 


Math,  speciales 


With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  recitations  in  the  gymnasia,  the 
following  alterations  from  the  program  of  1885  are  seen.  In  the  pre- 
paratory class,  French  is  given  one  half  hour  more,  arithmetic  and 
object  lessons  one  half  hour  less,  the  modern  languages,  which,  begin- 
ning with  the  sixth  class,  formerly  had  two  hours  each,  now  have  one 
and  one  half,  and  a  one  hour's  Conference?  in  Rhetorique  two  and  one 

1  This  is  exclusively  given  up  to  oral  exercises,  and  no  prepared  work  of  any  kind 
is  assigned  for  it. 
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half  hours,  and  in  the  Classe  de  Philosophic  they  are  optional.  In  each 
of  the  classes  from  the  sixth  to  the  Classe  de  RhStorique,  one  half  hour 
has  been  withdrawn  from  history ;  in  the  latter  class,  however,  a  one 
hour's  Conference  for  history  and  geography  is  introduced.  Mathe- 
matics and  the  natural  sciences  lose  one  half  hour  each  in  the  prepara- 
tory class,  and  in  the  Division  de grammaire,  in  Seconde  and  Rhitorique, 
one  and  one  half  hours  each,  and  in  Philosophie  two.  Drawing  is 
required  from  the  sixth  to  the  third  class,  having  one  and  one  half 
hours  for  each,  and  Latin  receives  an  additional  hour  in  the  second  class. 

The  requirements  in  the  classical  languages  have  remained  essen- 
tially the  same ;  the  Theme,  however,  has  been  reintroduced  in  Latin 
in  the  Rhetorique,  and  in  Greek  in  the  second  and  third  classes;  the 
work  in  the  grammar  has  been  somewhat  modified ;  in  the  reading 
requirements,  some  authors  have  been  canceled,  as  Aristophanes, 
Terence,  and  others,  some  authors  have  been  transferred  from  one  class 
to  another,  works  of  the  same  author  have  been  replaced  by  others, 
and  some  requirements  altogether  omitted,  but,  even  with  these 
changes,  the  program  remains  overburdening  and  the  requirements 
too  high  for  the  majority. 

French  has  retained  the  foremost  position,  which  it  had  gained  for 
itself  in  1880;  the  general  method  has  remained  the  same,  and  only 
now  and  then  are  found  revisions  of  the  programs  of  1880.  In  the 
Diviiion  ilhnentaire,  the  instruction  in  the  grammar  has  been  made 
more  elementary,  in  the  succeeding  classes,  the  requirements  were 
somewhat  raised,  and  the  instruction  in  the  history  of  the  French 
language  was  limited  to  the  facts  that  are  essential  and  intelligible  to 
the  pupils.  In  the  selection  of  masterpieces,  we  find  slight  alterations, 
just  as  in  the  classical  languages. 

With  regard  to  the  Enseignement  secondaire  modernc,  it  is  to  be  said 
that  its  teachers  now  have  the  same  preparation,  the  same  salary,  and 
the  same  privileges  as  their  colleagues  of  the  classical  gymnasia,  and 
its  graduates,  who  since  1886  had  been  admitted  to  most  offices,  are 
now  entitled  to  admission  in  the  central  administration  of  all  cabinets, 
to  the  veterinary  schools,  to  higher  commercial  and  agricultural 
schools,  to  postal  telegraph,  police  and  custom  service,  to  pharmacy, 
and  to  the  office  of  a  physician  of  the  second  class,  to  the  Acole  poly- 
technique  and  St.-Cyr,  Acole  normale  supirieure  (Sciences),  to  the  position 
of  a  teacher  of  modern  languages,  of  mathematics,  or  the  natural 
sciences,  of  a  teacher  in  the  lower  classes  of  a  gymnasium  or  a  semi- 
nary, of  an  inspector  of  public  schools,  of  a  mditre  ripititeur,  but  not 
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to  the  other  chairs  of  instruction,  nor  to  medicine  nor  jurisprudence. 
The  course  of  the  Enseignement  modern*  is  shorter  by  a  year  than  that 
of  the  Enseignement  elassique. 

This  curriculum  of  the  secondary  education,  too,  though  but  a  few 
years  old,  undoubtedly  has  lived  its  longest  day.  And  justly  so.  If 
we  consider  the  work  usually  done  in  Greek  now  in  the  higher  classes 
of  the  French  gymnasia  and  in  the  examination  for  the  bachelor's 
degree,  in  spite  of  the  favor  shown  this  branch  in  the  programs  of 
1885  and  1890,  if  we  call  to  mind  the  uncertainty  and  groping  that 
has  crept  in,  we  must  say,  it  would  be  better  to  drop  Greek  as  an 
obligatory  study  for  the  great  majority  of  the  pupils,  as  has  already 
been  demanded  in  Germany.  For  this  way  it  neither  cultivates  accu- 
racy and  conscientious  work,  nor  does  it  prepare  the  pupil  to  read 
with  real  understanding  and  true  enjoyment.  In  doing  this  the  loss 
will  not  be  altogether  irremediable  in  our  present  state  of  educational 
advantages  and  culture  development,  for  good  translations,  such  as  we 
now  possess,  afford  a  better  introduction  into  the  spirit  of  those  works 
and  into  the  life  of  the  times  than  reading  the  original  can  in  the  case 
of  most  pupils,  for  the  grammatical  and  linguistic  difficulties  are  so 
serious  that  the  students  rarely  arrive  at  any  real  enjoyment  of  the 
masterpiece.  For  admirers  of  the  classical  languages,  let  the  number 
of  recitations  in  Latin  and  Greek  again  be  increased,  together  with  a 
corresponding  decrease  of  the  requirements  in  the  modern  branches 
in  their  case — for,  surely,  not  all  students  need  be  equally  versed  in 
all  departments  of  knowledge  —  in  order  that  these  two  languages  may 
exert  to  the  full  extent  their  intrinsic  power  as  educational  factors. 

Of  course,  a  number  of  pupils  of  the  latter  kind  sufficiently  large 
to  establish  special  institutions  will  be  found  only  in  the  larger  cities ; 
in  smaller  places  such  departments  would  be  under  necessity  of 
affiliating  with  some  higher  institution  of  learning.  The  establish- 
ment of  such  purely  classical  schools  would,  mereover,  approach  a 
suggestion  of  Brgal,  which  he  developed  in  his  Excursions  pSdagogiques 
and  elsewhere.  Of  course,  admission  to  medical  and  law  schools 
would  be  granted  to  the  institutions  teaching  only  Latin  ;  in  fact, 
would  it  not  be  advisable  to  go  a  step  farther  and  grant  equal  privi- 
leges to  all  the  three  higher  institutions  of  learning,  even  to  the 
Enseignment  modeme  (the  German  Oberrealschule)  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  latter  does  not  teach  Latin,  which,  on  account  of  its  historical 
significance,  having  been  for  so  long  a  time  the  medium  of  expression 
of  church,  state,  and  science,  still  seems  almost  indispensable.     For, 
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in  reality,  the  graduates  will  choose  professions  for  which  •  they  have 
the  requisite  preparation  ;  if  on  the  other  hand,  one  or  another  of 
them,  yielding  to  a  strong  inclination,  should  decide  in  favor  of  a 
career  for  which  his  preparation  is  inadequate,  he  will,  by  the  very 
reason  of  the  examination,  be  obliged  by  double  diligence  and  zeal, 
to  make  up  his  deficiencies,  and  without  doubt  will  readily  do  so. 

Only  in  this  way  can  the  disadvantage  of  the  early  choice  of  pro- 
fession be  diminished,  the  classical  and  modern  education  set  on  an 
equal  footing,  and  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  equipped  justly, 
because  equally,  for  the  contest. 

J.  B.  E.  Jonas 

Purdue  University 
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The  recent  report  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Education  in 
France  has  some  very  interesting  comments  upon  the  trend  of  educa- 
tion in  that  country.  It  appears  that  the  population  of  the  lycies  and 
colleges,  after  steadily  rising  until  in  1884  there  were  some  91,000 
pupils,  has  been  steadily  falling,  and  today  there  are  but  85,000.  This 
loss  has  been  among  the  boarding  pupils.  The  private  clerical  schools 
have  been  the  gainers  and  have  increased  by  16,000  pupils  during  this 
same  period,  so  that  they  are  now  in  a  decided  majority.  Arbitrary 
and  defective  distribution  and  unsuitable  buildings  are  urged  as  some 
of  the  reasons  for  this  decline,  and  specific  instances  are  cited.  Paris 
with  three  millions  has  sixteen  lycies;  Marseilles  with  half  a  million, 
but  one.  At  Valenciennes  provision  was  made  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  boarders ;  there  are  at  present  forty-three.  The  lycie  of  Bordeaux 
is  a  made-over  cavalry  barracks  ;  the  lycie  of  Montlucon  was  built  at  a 
cost  o'f  nearly  two  million  francs  for  eight  hundred  pupils,  and  there 
are  less  than  three  hundred. 

The  report  says :  "  Twice  as  much  as  was  necessary  has  been  spent 
in  building  and  today  twice  as  much  as  is  necessary  is  being  spent  in 
maintaining  buildings  that  serve  no  purpose.  But  the  indifference  to 
the  financial  interests  of  the  state  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  peda- 
gogic aberration  revealed  by  the  existing  state  of  things.,,  This  is 
followed  by  an  examination  of  some  of  the  lycies  of  Paris  most  of 
which  are  built  to  hold  from  one  to  two  thousand  pupils,  and  one 
does  actually  hold  1847.  These  are  what  the  commission  dubs  "peda- 
gogic monstrosities,"  where  the  individuality  of  the  pupil  does  not 
get  a  fair  chance  and  where  everything  savors  of  barracks  life  and  dis- 
cipline. Perhaps  the  one  of  the  recommendations  which  may  be  of 
special  interest  to  secondary  school  teachers  in  this  country  will  be 
that  relating  to  the  proposed  changes  in  the  curricula  and  programs. 
These  are  grouped  as  follows  : 

1.  General. — The  programs  to  be  much  less  specialized,  and  the 
proviseurs  to  have  a  much  freer  hand  in  applying  them ;  greater  elas- 
ticity to  be  assured  in  the  choice  of  subjects ;  the  system  of  graduated 
courses  (cours  graduis)  in  each  subject  to  be  substituted,  as  far  as 
possible,  for  that  of  classes  j  no  lesson  period  to  last  more  than  an  hour. 
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2.  Classical  side. — The  classical  course  is  to  be  divided  into  two 
cycles  of  three  years  each ;  the  program  for  the  first  cycle  to  include 
moral  education,  civic  instruction,  French,  Latin,  one  modern  language, 
history,  geography,  the  elements  of  mathematics,  and  drawing ;  Latin 

o  be  taught  in  three  graduated  courses  of  a  year  each,  each  master, 
wherever  possible,  keeping  the  same  boys  for  the  three  years ;  Greek, 
which  is  optional,  to  begin  in  the  third  year;  the  second  cycle  to 
include  (a)  the  following  compulsory  subjects :  French  literature, 
Latin  literature,  Greek  language  and  literature,  history  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  development  of  civilization,  geography,  and  philosophy ; 
(6)  the  following  optional  subjects :  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
natural  history,  and  modern  literatures. 

3.  Modern  side. — The  modern  side  curriculum  also  to  be  divided 
into  two  cycles  of  three  years  each ;  the  program  of  the  first  cycle  to 
include  moral  education,  and  civic  instruction,  French,  one  modern 
language,  history,  geography,  the  elements  of  science,  and  drawing; 
optional  complementary  courses  —  commercial,  industrial,  or  agricul- 
tural—  to  be  added  to  suit  local  conditions;  the  second  cycle  to  offer 
a  choice  among  mathematics,  physics,  and  natural  science,  French 
literature,  modern  languages  and  literatures,  philosophy,  history  of 
civilization,  geography  in  its  relations  to  political  economy,  and 
drawing. 

4.  Modern  languages  and  drawing. —  In  the  first  cycle  the  teaching 
of  modern  languages  is  to  be  essentially  practical ;  sufficient  time  to 
be  devoted  to  them  to  enable  the  pupils  to  read,  write,  and,  so  far 
as  possible,  speak  the  particular  language  they  are  learning ;  pupils  to 
be  separately  classified  for  each  language ;  municipalities  and  cham- 
bers of  commerce  to  be  asked  to  assist  in  the  provision  of  traveling 
scholarships;  drawing  also  to  be  taught  in  separate  classes,  to  have 
more  time  devoted  to  it,  and  to  carry  marks  in  all  examinations. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  cycle  an  examination  is  recommended  to  be 

held  for  the  Certificate  of  Secondary  Studies,  and  at  the  end  of  the 

second  cycle  an  examination  for  the  Diploma  of  Higher  Secondary 

Studies  (either  classical  or  modern);  this  diploma  is  to  take  the  place 

of  the  existing  Bacealauriat  in  all  its  forms  and  to  be  the  passport  to 

the  university.     It  seems  that  some  of  the  examiners  will  be  chosen 

from  among  the  secondary  school   teachers  and  that  credit  will  be 

given  at  the  examintion  for  the  note  books  of  the  students. 

George  H.  Locke 
The  University  of  Chicago 
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Caesar  for  Beginners.  A  first  Latin  book.  By  William  T.  St. 
Clair,  A.M.,  professor  of  the  Latin  language  and  litera- 
ture in  the  Louisville  Male  High  School.  Pp.  xv  +  357. 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  New  York,  1899. 

The  first  seventy-five  lessons  contain  the  matter  usually  found  in  a 
Beginner's  Book,  paradigm's,  grammatical  principles,  Latin  and 
English  exercises  for  translation,  and  rules  of  syntax.  Then  follow 
the  first  fourteen  chapters  of  the  second  book  of  the  Gallic  war, 
adapted  and  simplified  for  beginners,  with  notes  and  exercises  in 
Latin  composition.  Then  the  unchanged  text  of  the  entire  book  is 
given,  accompanied  by  full  notes  and  followed  by  vocabularies  and  a 
summary  of  the  paradigms. 

The  typographical  appearance  of  this  book  is  altogether  neat  and 
attractive.  The  long  vowels  are  everywhere  indicated,  and  this  part 
of  the  work  has  been  done  in  a  conservative  manner,  without  the 
introduction  of  fads  and  personal  preferences.  His  choice  of  matter 
and  its  presentation  plainly  indicate  the  author's  ability  to  recognize 
what  is  essential  in  the  subject  and  what  is  needed  by  the  pupil.  The 
book  is  certainly  worthy  the  attention  of  all  Latin  instructors. 

Frank  A.  Gallup 
Colgate  Academy, 
Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
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of  Virginia." 


Springs  Not.  1  and  2. 

For  Albuminuria  and  Bright's  Disease 

CHRONIC  AND  ACUTE. 

Samuel  O.  L.  Potter,  A.M.,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  London,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Medicine  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  San  Francisco,  a  recognized  authority 
wherever  medical  science  is  known,  in  his  handbook  of  Pharmacy,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeu- 
tics, under  head  of  ALBUH1NUR1A,  page  600,  ^Dnrm.  A  I  mmmnm  U/vrPD  of  Virginia 
.  7th  edition,  in  the  citation  of  remedies,  says :     Dvf  FJUiU  LI  1  IWt  Wu  tlf  is  h  i  gh  I  y 
recommended," 
Under  head  of  CHRONIC  BRIQHT'S  DISEASE,  page  601,  same  edition,  in  the  citation  of  reme- 
dies, he  says:  •«  Mineral  Waters, 

especially  the  Buffalo  Lithia Water 

of  Virginia,  which  have  many  advocates." 

"A  Veritable  Antidote 

For  Albuminuria  and  Bright* s  Disease,  Chronic  and  Acute." 

Dr.  William  H.  Drummond.  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Bishop's  University,  Montreal 
Canada:  In  the  Acute  and  Chronic  Nephritis  [BRIGHT'S  DISEASE],  of  Gouty  and  Rheuma- 
tic Origin,  as  well  as  in  the  graver  AI-  pn^..  ^  ■  »«„.  \U  ******  to  act  as  a  VER1- 
buminuria  of  Pregnancy,  I  have  found  DUFFALO  LITHIA  WATER  T A  RLE  ANTI- 
DOTE, and  I  know  of  NO  OTHER  NATURAL  AGENT  POSSESSING  THIS  IMPORTANT 
QUALITY." 

Dr.  E.  C.  Laird,  Resident  Physician,  Hot  Springs,  M  C. 

••  Bright's  Disease  in  every  ■»««««.  ^  |  mmvwwn  lifawro  In  maxir  <****  lar«e  amounts 
stage  and  form  is  benefited  by  uVkWM\mA3  LI  1  nlA  TCfU  CiKi  of  albumen,  epithelium,  hy- 
aline and  granular  casts  entirely  disappear  from  the  urine  under  its  action,  while  in  those 
whose  kidneys  are  too  far  gone  to  hope  for  permanent  benefit,  all  those  distressing  symptoms 
are  ameliorated  in  an  astonishing  degree.  In  Albuminuria  of  Pregnancy  I  know  of  no  remedy 
at  all  comparable  to  this  water." 

BBKaVALQ  LfFHIA  Vy^lTER    *9  *°r  8ale  ^  Grocers  an^  Druggi9t3  generally. 
Testimonials  which  defy  all  imputation  or  questions  sent  to  any  address. 

PROPRIETOR,  RUFFALO  UTHIA  SPRINOS,  VIRBIhU 
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SEVERAL  RECENT  SUCCESSES 

*  *  * 

THE  SECOND  EDITION  of  Professor  J,  H.  Hyslop's  "Logic  and  Argument"  (i6mo,  75 
cents,  net)  has  just  gone  to  press.  It  was  published  six  months  ago,  and  twenty  of  the  lead- 
ing colleges  immediately  adopted  it,  although  the  college  year  had  already  begun.  It  combines  Logic 
with  the  art  of  Argumentative  Discourse,  and  can  be  used  to  the  greatest  advantage  by  Freshmen 
and  Sophomore  classes. 

Professor  Frank  Thilly,  who  translated  Weber's  "History  of  Philosophy"  (8vo,  I2.50,  net), 
already  in  use  as  the  required  text -book  in  118  colleges  and  universities,  has  just  translated  Paul- 
sen's "A  System  of  Ethics"  (6vo,  $3.00,  net).  It  is  now  receiving  greater  and  more  general  com- 
mendation than  has  ever  been  noted  in  connection  with  any  other  text-book  on  Ethics.  The  reason 
is  that  it  lays  hold  upon  the  problems  of  everyday  human  life,  and  is  a  guide,  not  to  philosophers, 
but  to  beginning  students  and  general  readers. 

Another  book  is  an  original  work  by  Professor  Thilly.  It  is  "An  Introduction  to  Ethics" 
(l2mo,  *i.25,  net),  and  promises  to  be  the  best  introductory  handbook  for  brief  courses.  Developed 
as  it  has  been  in  the  class-room,  the  practical  usefulness  has  been  greatly  benefited. 

14 Europe  In  the  Middle  Age"  (i2mo,  $2.00,  net), the  joint  work  of  Professors  Thatcher  and 
Schwill,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  "Modern  Europe"  (i2mo,  $1.50,  net),  by  Professor 
Schwill  alone,  constitute  a  course  in  European  History  for  higher  institutions  which  is  unequaled 
at  the  present  time. 

"The  Outlines  of  Descriptive  Psychology"  (i2mo,  I1.50,  net),  Professor  Groroe  Trumbull 
Ladjd's  latest  text-book,  was  fortunate  in  appearing  at  a  time  when  the  works  of  Porter,  Hopkins 
and  McCosh  were  passing  out  of  use,  after  having  stood  for  a  score  of  years  as  the  classics  of 
introspective  psychology*  Dr.  Ladd's  sympathy  with  these  writers  leads  him  to  accept  the  best  of 
their  teachings,  while  he  occupies  an  advanced  position  as  a  physiological  psychologist.  The  result 
is  a  conservative  text-book  appealing  to  the  great  majority  of  teachers  at  the  present  time,  and 
already  86  institutions  are  using  it  as  the  required  text-book. 

44  The  Forms  of  Prose  Literature,"  by  J.  H.  Gardiner,  Instructor  in  English  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, has  just  been  published.  It  contains  twenty  carefully  selected  examples  to  illustrate 
.Narration,  Description,  Exposition,  Argument  and  Criticism,  preceded  by  an  introductory  analysis, 
and  is  designed  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  any  text-book  in  English  Composition,  while  origi- 
nally suggested  as  a  companion  book  to  Professor  Barrett  Wendell's  standard  text-book  in  that 
subject  This  lastnnentioned  book  has  the  extraordinary  distinction  of  increasing  in  sales  each  year 
since  its  publication  and  of  having  now  reached  its  twelfth  edition. 

The  publishers  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  fuller  information  about  these  books  than  can  be  given  here, 
and  respectfully  invite  correspondence. * 

J*  J*  J* 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  New  York  and  Chicago 
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OUTLOOK  NOTES 


Ten  years  ago  there  would  seem  to  have  been  but  one  ques- 
tion before  our  schoolmen,  that  of  the  curriculum.     The  word 

curriculum  in  those  days  connoted  all  there  was  so 
wbrbtalkuio  far  as  the  arrangement  of  studies  went.  If  "  course 
dbcadb^ago       °^  stuc^y  '  was  used,  it  was  only  as  a  synonym  for 

"curriculum;"  the  "program,"  if  it  had  any  special 
meaning  at  all,  meant  nothing  more  than  time-table.  The  great 
organizations,  of  secondary  teachers,  whether  they  met  alone,  or 
as  a  special  privilege,  with  college  teachers,  were  discussing 
whether  "which  "  should  precede  "tother,"  whether  tweedle  dee 
developed  chiefly  the  cerebrum  or  the  cerebellum,  and  what  was 
the  exact  educational  value  of  tweedle  dum.  Everyone  went 
around,  too,  with  a  chip  on  the  shoulder;  the  classicist  and 
scientist  would  fight  at  the  drop  of  the  handkerchief,  the  second- 
ary man  was  coming  to  self-consciousness  and  beginning  to 
wonder  whether  it  was  not  time  those  college  men  had  some  of 
the  conceit  taken  out  of  them,  though  how  to  do  it  was  not  so 
clear.  There  was  some  sort  of  an  agreement  to  the  effect  that 
things  were  pretty  bad,  and  that  the  other  fellow  had  got  to  be 
reformed.  So  each  man  was  valiantly  tugging  at  the  mote  in 
his  brother's  eye,  while  the  beams  in  all  eyes  were  believed  to  be 
found  concentrated  in  the  curriculum.  Revise  the  curriculum 
was  then  the  educational  as  revise  the  creed  is  now  the  theologi- 
cal watch  cry. 
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The  Golden  Age  is  not  altogether  upon  us   as  we   close  the 

century,  but  no  one  can  question  that  there  has  been  a  most 

hopeful  change  of  emphasis  in  our  educational  dis- 

sbttlbd  ato     cussions.     Some  of  the  questions  we  were  so  con- 

THDfGS  fident  of  solving  a  decade  ago  have  been  solved. 

UHSBTTLBD  - 

Those  of  us  who  were  most  horrified  at  the  mere 
idea  of  an  elective  system  in  a  secondary  school,  have,  for  the 
most  part,  administered  such  systems  ourselves  with  cheering 
results.  Spite  of  the  immense  gain  in  science  teaching  in  the 
schools,  we  have  the  figures  of  Dr.  Harris  to  prove  to  us  that 
the  classics  have  not  merely  held  their  own,  but  actually  gained 
in  their  relative  hold  on  the  schools.  Some  of  us  thought  the 
question  of  the  curriculum  never  could  be  solved  until  we  had 
an  exact  science  of  educational  values.  We  think  so  still,  if  by 
curriculum  is  meant  an  exactly  prescribed  mental  regimen  for 
the  average,  normal,  developing  human  being.  But  we  have 
found  some  difficulties  here;  for  one,  the  " average  child"  does 
not  exist;  we  find  all  sorts  of  children,  but  never  a  typical, 
average,  normal  child  ;  for  another,  an  exact  science  of  educa- 
tional values  seems  no  nearer  attainment  now  than  it  was  in 
Aristotle's  time.  With  no  " average  child"  in  sight  to  which  to 
apply  our  ideal  curriculum,  no  exact  science  on  which  to  base  it, 
we  have  rather  given  up  the  ideal  itself.  Indeed,  some  of  our 
leaders  think  we  have  lost  ourselves  entirely  and  are  trying 
vainly  and  pathetically  to  find  out  where  we  are  at.  There  used 
to  be  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end  to  things.  Some  studies 
were  universally  stamped  as  common  enough  for  the  primary 
school,  others  everywhere  recognized  as  so  sacred  as  to  belong 
by  the  divine  right  of  kingship  to  the  college.  But  now  the 
alphabet  is  studied  in  the  college,  nay,  in  the  university  even, 
while  we  give  the  essence  of  Froebel's  mystical  metaphysics  to 
babes  in  the  kindergarten. 

Yet  are  we  not  without  hope.  Old  things  must  pass  away 
before  all  things  can  become  new.  That  the  new  will  be  so 
very  different  from  the  old  is  yet  to  be  proved.  Meanwhile, 
we   are   thinking   more   on  whatsoever   things  are  certain  and 
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puzzling  less  over  the  hidden  mysteries  than  a  decade  ago.  A 
striking  evidence  of  this  fact  is  found  in   the   changes   in  the 

character  of  our  teachers'  organizations.  We  used 
bShaskT1110    to  ^ave  t*le  department  °f   Secondary  Education 

in  this  and  that  bigger  organism,  "Associations  of 
College  and  Preparatory  Schools,"  "High  School  Principals 
Associations,"  and  their  like,  and  we  have  them  yet,  true  enough, 
but  we  have  in  addition  "History  Teachers  Associations,"  "Classi- 
cal Conferences,"  "  High  School  Science  Teachers  Associations," 
"  Mathematical  Conferences  "  and  their  like.  Then,  too,  was  there 
not  a  time  when  such  bodies  as  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, The  American  Philological  Association,  The  Modern 
Language  Association  of  America,  counted  few,  if  any  second- 
ary teachers  in  their  membership  ?  Only  a  few  years  ago  the 
question  was  broached  whether  questions  of  scholarship  should 
not  have  more  place  on  the  programs  of  teachers  associations. 
Now  we  have  questions  of  teaching  demanding  and  getting 
more  place  and  a  large  place  on  the  programs  of  scholars'  asso- 
ciations. While  we  are  resting  a  bit  in  our  great  work  of  refur- 
bishing the  curriculum,  that  palladium  of  our  educational  slavery, 
we  are  employing  the  leisure  thus  granted  us  in  learning  by 
heart  some  great  truths  which,  as  like  as  not,  will  turn  out  to  be 
the  preamble  to  the  declaration  of  curriculum-independence. 
The  letter  killeth,  the  spirit  giveth  life. 

To  go  back  to  a  century  ago,  there  was  not  a  cloud  then  on 

the   educational   horizon.     Any  one  would  have   believed  and 

everyone  would  have  maintained  that  the  problems 

when  of  education  were  non-existent.     This  is  the  way, 

EVBRYTHUfG  J 

is  settled  walk  ye  in  it,  was  the  sum  of  educational  science. 
One  of  our  best  known  educational  leaders  who  has 
recently  taken  up  his  residence  abroad,  asserts  that  all  the  great 
lines  of  educational  development  are  marked  out  in  the  United 
States  for  the  lifetime  of  one  generation,  so  that  a  man  who 
wishes  to  be  in  on  the  ground  floor  of  large  educational  move- 
ments must  go  abroad  to  get  the  chance.  But  all  know  that  the 
fathers  of  1800  knew  several  things  which  were  not  so,  and, 
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therefore,  we  yet  hope  that  the  sage  of  1900  will  see  one  or 

two  things  worth  while  happen  in  this  country  in  his  generation. 

This   is   the   day  of  the   individual ;    the   unit   is  having  its 

innings,  the  mass  is  out  in  the  field.     The  course  of  study  in  the 

individual  subject  is  the  center  of  attraction,  the 
thbwholb  focus  of  attention,  sharing  honors  only  with  the 
the  parts        individual  student  and  teacher.     We  are  likely  to 

run  to  excess  in  this  unit-worship  before  we  are 
through  with  it ;  just  now  we  are  apt  to  speak  of  correlation  with 
a  bit  of  a  smile  as  though  it  were  a  huge  joke.  But  better  units 
will  make  a  better  whole  when  they  are  properly  united  as  they 
are  sure  to  be.  It  may  look  to  some  as  though  our  educational 
chain  were  just  now  a  heap  of  disconnected  links,  but  what  a 
hammering  and  polishing  those  links  are  getting! 

C.  H.  Thurber 
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The  function  of  secondary  schools  is  distinct  in  itself  and 
will  one  day  establish  its  independent  right  when  it  has  rid  itself 
of  the  vicious  term,  and  still  more  vicious  idea,  college  prepara- 
tion. In  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  secondary 
school  there  are  first  to  be  considered  certain  technical  details, 
the  chief  of  these  are  three  in  number  —  curriculum,  texts,  and 
teaching  methods.  When  these  matters  have  been  completely 
arranged,  only  the  foundation  of  the  true  school  has  been  laid. 
Changing  the  figure,  let  us  say  that  it  is  in  the  higher  ideals  of 
secondary  education  we  are  to  find  the  soul  and  spirit  of  the 
school. 

I  wish  to  consider  first  the  chief  dangers  that  threaten  the 
higher  usefulness  of  the  school.     They  are  three  in  number. 

The  first  is  that  the  work  may  become  a  mere  routine  of  hack 
work,  a  mechanical  round  of  stated  tasks.  There  are  always 
certain  tendencies  in  this  direction  which  need  to  be  understood 
and  checked.  The  student  of  necessity  often  fails  to  see  the 
purpose  of  his  work,  the  architectural  design  of  the  entire  struc- 
ture of  his  education.  To  him  his  work  may  easily  seem  an 
artificial  program  imposed  by  the  will  of  those  who  control  — 
a  treadmill  made  for  him.  The  teacher  feels  the  same  tendency 
for  different  reasons.  A  well  trained  teacher  with  classes  of 
half  grown  boys  and  girls  may  have  his  ingenuity  taxed  by  the 
difficulties  he  meets  in  informing  listless  or  dull  pupils,  but  in 
the  contents  of  his  subjects  there  can  be  nothing  at  all  commen- 
surate with  his  mental  powers.  By  training  and  maturity  he  is 
fit  to  live  in  a  very  different  range  of  ideas.  He  therefore  is 
subject  to  a  constant  pressure  to  let  his  class  work  fall  to  the 
humdrum  level  of  duties  performed,  without  neglect  it  is  true, 
but  at  the  same  time  without  heart  or  enthusiasm.  It  must  be 
conceded,  moreover,  if  pupils  and  teachers  alike  feel  this  tend- 
ency, that  there  is  much  in  the  work  of  the  secondary  school 
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which  is  a  drudgery  and  a  mechanical  routine.  The  task  of  the 
school  therefore  is  not  simply  to  counteract  a  tendency  but  to 
create  an  actual  atmosphere  of  enthusiasm  and  of  spiritual  activ- 
ity which  shall  vivify  and  brighten  the  daily  routine  of  set  tasks. 

The  school  here  touches,  as  it  touches  in  all  its  problems, 
upon  one  of  the  problems  of  life.  If  it  does  its  work  well  in 
this  respect  it  will  be  training  its  boys  and  girls  for  the  world 
far  more  essentially  than  in  any  of  the  courses  of  its  curriculum. 
In  one  aspect  a  large  part  of  life  is  mechanical  and  a  drudgery  ; 
most  men  live  in  assigned  tasks  and  in  a  routine  made  either  by 
themselves  or  by  others.  This  is  unavoidable  in  our  modern 
scheme  of  society.  Men  must  learn,  nevertheless,  to  create  for 
themselves  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  and  of  spiritual  independ- 
ence even  if  their  feet  are  fast  to  earth.  The  importance,  there- 
fore, of  beginning  in  the  school  to  develop  this  broader  and 
more  lofty  tone  of  thought  is  self  evident. 

How  shall  the  school  do  the  work  ?  There  are  three  chief 
methods  by  which  it  is  to  be  accomplished.  In  the  first  place  a 
penetrating  and  tireless  enthusiasm  must  be  at  work  in  the  school. 
Such  a  spirit  breeds  a  like  and  companion  feeling  in  everyone 
whom  it  touches.  The  teacher  feels  its  invigorating  power 
when  he  finds  it  in  his  students  ;  but  the  teacher  must  remember 
that  it  is  among  the  solemn  duties  of  his  high  calling  never  to 
fail  himself  in  this  respect.  If  the  organization  of  the  school  is 
pervaded  with  this  contagious  enthusiasm,  all  will  share  in  its 
influence  and  power.  In  the  second  place,  as  soon  as  the  boy 
or  girl  is  old  enough  to  study,  he  is  old  enough  to  know  why  he 
studies.  From  time  to  time  therefore,  and  more  than  once,  he 
should  be  told  in  a  plain  and  simple  way  what  the  meaning  and 
value  of  his  education  is  — told  in  the  same  way  and  in  the  same 
terms  that  teachers  tell  each  other.  He  should  be  made  to  see  that 
his  day's  work  stands  on  the  same  basis  as  that  of  any  man,  that 
it  is  of  value  and  meaning  not  in  itself  but  as  part  of  that  large 
whole  to  which  each  day  contributes  its  share.  In  the  third 
place,  the  teachers  in  the  different  departments  of  the  school 
ought  each  in  turn  from  time  to  time  to  give  to  the  whole  body  of 
students  simple  but  carefully  prepared  and  interesting  lectures 
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upon  some  subject  in  his  own  special  department.  By  this  the 
teacher  not  only  accomplishes  other  things  that  cannot  be  con- 
sidered here,  but  also  interests  the  students  in  himself,  in  his 
department,  and  in  the  work  of  the  department.  Since  the  word 
interest  is  the  significant  part  in  the  result  we  seek,  the  value  of 
the  system  is  evident. 

The  second  danger  that  confronts  the  school  is  that  it  may 
become  a  tutoring  machine.  Many  of  our  public  high  schools, 
excellent  as  they  are,  are  not  schools  in  any  true  sense,  but  are 
merely  places  where  tutoring  is  carried  on  upon  an  elaborate  but 
inexpensive  scale.  The  true  school  is  an  organism,  every  part 
of  which  works  with  every  other  part.  It  constitutes  a  unit  of 
interest  and  affection  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  The  true  school 
brings  to  bear  upon  the  student  a  single  powerful  influence  upon 
the  mind  and  character,  and  not  a  set  of  various  influences  of 
different  characters  and  values.  The  truth  of  this  principle  is 
felt  very  strongly  with  regard  to  our  colleges :  it  ought  to  be 
equally  true  with  regard  to  our  secondary  schools. 

Perhaps  the  danger  I  allude  to  is  not  made  plain  by  the  mere 
statement  of  it,  and  some  explanation  is  needed.  What  is 
meant  is  that  there  is  always  a  grave  danger  that  the  school  may 
concern  itself  with  merely  scholastic  matters,  ignoring  or  for- 
getting the  large  personal  issues  which  it  should  share  with  its 
students  ;  there  is  danger  that  the  school  may  be  so  loosely 
organized  that  the  influence  of  one  instructor  runs  counter  to 
that  of  another.  Many  teachers  habitually  act  as  if  their  topics 
were  the  only  ones  of  consequence ;  and  indeed  it  is  difficult  in 
any  single  topic  to  keep  constantly  in  thought  the  entire  mental 
constitution  of  the  student. 

Now  the  methods  by  which  the  school  is  to  insure  itself  from 
this  danger  and  develop  the  value  of  an  institution  in  the  strong 
meaning  of  that  term  are  as  follows  :  In  certain  important  respects 
there  ought  to  be  uniformity  of  system  among  the  teachers. 
The  student  will  then  have  impressed  upon  his  mind  the  first 
fundamental  principle  that  all  his  studies,  so  called,  seek  a  com- 
mon end  and  are  part  of  a  large  and  definitely  organized  system. 
In  the  second  place,  each  teacher  should   persistently  bear  in 
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mind  the  other  school  duties  of  his  students ;  he  may  do  this  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  some  important  and  some  trivial,  but  all  hav- 
ing an  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  student.  He  should  in  his 
relations  with  his  classes  emphasize  the  fact  that  he  and  his 
work  are  but  part  of  a  large  whole.  Last,  and  most  important, 
the  school  must  convince  the  student  by  its  ^entire  intercourse 
with  him  that  it  is  interested  in  the  whole  boy  or  the  whole  girl, 
not  simply  in  his  mathematical  interests  or  in  the  mental  part  of 
him.  This  is  to  be  brought  about  in  ways  intangible,  but  no 
less  real.  A  hearty  interest  in  all  that  he  does,  a  sincere 
cooperation  with  him  in  his  plans  and  desires  when  they  are 
right  and  proper,  is  sure  in  the  long  run  to  develop  in  the  mind 
of  the  boy  or  girl  a  feeling  and  an  affection  for  the  school  as  a 
whole.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  activities  outside  the 
class  room  are  the  ones  which  determine  the  strength  and  vitality 
of  this  sentiment. 

The  third  danger  which  confronts  the  school  is  one  which 
has  been  involved  in  what  has  just  been  said,  but  it  is  a  matter 
of  so  great  importance  in  other  respects  that  more  needs  to  be 
said  concerning  it.  There  is  always  danger  that  the  school  con- 
siders its  duty  done  when  the  boys  have  left  the  class  room,  or 
when  the  boy's  daily  program  is  completed  and  the  last  gong 
has  sounded.  It  is  here  that  we  find  the  reason  for  the  fact  that 
so  few  schools  have  any  real  hold  upon  the  interests  and  affec- 
tions of  the  boy  and  girl.  The  school  has  an  entire  and  not  a 
partial  responsibility  —  a  responsibility  which  is  no  doubt  shared 
by  parents  and  others,  but  which  is  not  to  be  limited  or  divided. 
The  statement  of  the  evil  states  the  method  by  which  it  is  to  be 
met.  There  is  more  involved,  however,  than  an  active  coopera- 
tion with  the  student  in  all  his  interests  and  activities.  The 
school  must  unite  all  the  life  of  the  boy  or  girl  under  one  com- 
prehensive rule  of  sane  living  and  right  thinking.  There  is  not 
one  rule  for  class  room  and  another  for  athletic  field  and  home. 
One  comprehensive  principle  governs  all,  and  the  boy  must  learn 
to  take  the  sportsman's  manly  enthusiasm  into  class  room  and 
the  student's  persistence  and  logic  to  the  athletic  field,  living 
everywhere  with  enthusiasm,  unflagging  energy,  and  a  high  and 
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gentle  courtesy.  Some  time  or  other  the  boy  learns  to  divide 
his  life  and  to  live  two  existences  based  upon  different  princi- 
ples and  conducted  according  to  different  rules ;  one  of  these  is 
his  school  life,  the  other  his  real  or  natural  life.  It  is  time  that 
Froebel's  famous  rule  is  applied  to  the  whole  school  system. 
He  said :  "  Come,  let  us  live  with  our  children,"  and  we  have 
tried  to  apply  it  to  the  kindergarten.  It  is  as  vitally  necessary 
in  the  high  school  and  academy.  Faithfully  followed,  it  will 
create  a  new  era  of  good  feeling  and  true  comradeship  between 
those  long-descended  foes — schoolmaster  and  schoolboy. 

Having  considered  the  chief  dangers  that  confront  the 
school,  we  now  change  the  point  of  view  somewhat  and  address 
ourselves  to  a  brief  reflection  upon  system  and  methods. 

The  stimulation  and  training  of  boys  and  girls  must  proceed 
through  the  careful  combination  of  two  systems  of  treatment. 
Either  system  unqualified  by  the  other  is  vicious. 

There  must  in  the  first  place  be  a  system  —  prescribed  duties 
recurring  in  a  fixed  way,  and  prescribed  tasks  which  are  to  be  per- 
formed in  a  fixed  manner.  This  is  the  mechanical  side  of  school 
life,  its  purely  disciplinary  aspect.  It  imposes  equal  and  exact 
obligations  upon  all ;  demands  equally  from  all.  It  produces 
sound  habits,  and  strengthens  and  deepens  mental  power.  With- 
out correction,  however,  it  does  not  take  hold  of  the  real  inter- 
ests and  enthusiam  of  the  student ;  thus  it  loses  its  greatest  and 
most  important  opportunity. 

The  corrective  of  this  system  is  the  second  method  in  school 
conduct.  It  is  the  method  of  personal  appeal.  It  consists  of 
warning,  advice,  suggestion,  entreaty  —  addressed  sometimes  to 
a  single  student,  sometimes  to  the  whole  body  of  students.  It 
seeks  to  awaken  self-respect,  stir  pride,  kindle  ambition ;  it  calls 
upon  the  reason  and  the  emotions,  upon  the  better  virtues  and 
finer  instincts  of  boys  and  girls.  It  has  the  value  always  pos- 
sessed by  oratory  of  taking  hold  upon  the  enthusiasm  and  vital 
interests,  and  gives  the  school  a  grasp  upon  the  will  and  the 
heart.  The  dangerous  tendencies  of  this  system  are  that  it  shall 
become  weak  and  ineffective,  using  entreaty  where  command  is 
needed,  and  that   it  shall  consider  its  duty  done  with  mere  talk. 
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The  first  method  alone  makes  the  school  lifeless,  the  second 
makes  it  invertebrate.  The  first  method,  unqualified,  forfeits  for 
the  school  the  affection  of  its  members  ;  the  second  forfeits  their 
respect.  The  true  system  combines  the  two  into  a  single  well- 
balanced  whole.  The  law  never  surrenders,  but  the  personal 
appeal  also  never  ceases.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  constant  and 
fatuous  iteration,  but  a  pervading  sense  in  the  school  that  a 
personal  care  and  interest  are  at  work.  It  will  take  many  forms 
besides  mere  words. 

Much  of  education  is  well  known  to  lie  in  admirable  methods 
presented  to  the  mind  and  attention  of  the  student.  No  prin- 
ciple is  better  known,  yet  it  is  seldom  applied  to  the  school  itself 
as  a  model  of  efficiency,  precision,  and  organization.  This,  how- 
ever, the  best  school  must  be — an  actual  exemplification  of  all 
the  virtues  it  seeks  to  teach.  It  is  demanded  that  the  student 
never  forgets,  never  procrastinates,  considers  all  details,  masters 
every  emergency.  The  school  has  deliberately  assumed  in  this 
the  duties  of  an  organization  so  complete,  so  finished,  that  the 
student  will  naturally  and  inevitably  rely  upon  its  absolute 
excellence  and  see  in  it  a  pattern  of  the  completeness  which  it 
teaches. 

Thus  from  every  point  of  view  it  is  plain  that  the  functions 
of  the  school  are  but  just  begun  when  its  scholastic  duties  and 
schoolroom  drill  are  probably  completed.  In  these  the  boy  has 
come  to  meet  the  teacher.  In  what  still  remains  the  teacher 
must  go  to  meet  the  boy,  for  in  what  I  desire  now  to  say  I  speak 
of  the  school  life  of  boys  exclusively.  All  sound  conceptions' of 
school  duties  now  include  some  attention  to  the  sports  and 
athletic  interests  of  students,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  their  full 
value  and  educational  significance  is  generally  understood.  The 
real  boy,  the  entire  boy,  is  to  be  found  here  with  all  his  natural 
tendencies,  good  and  evil.  Even  the  scholastic  virtues  of  order, 
system,  and,  above  all,  of  persistence  and  industry,  are  quite  as 
well  taught  here  as  in  the  schoolroom.  But  beyond  this,  if  a 
a  wise  control,  constant  and  complete,  but  friendly  and  sympa- 
thetic, goes  into  all  the  sports  and  games,  we  will  see  at  once 
great  gains  in  the  higher  ranges  of  morals  and   manners.     Two 
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things  must  be  remembered  with  regard  to  boys  and  girls  both. 
One  is  that  they  demand  leadership;  the  other  is  that  they  can- 
not create  their  own  ideals.  The  function  of  the  school  will  be 
therefore  to  furnish  the  needed  leadership,  to  cooperate  with  all 
the  good  leadership  that  naturally  springs  up  among  boys,  and 
erect  and  strengthen  ideals.  The  better  natures  among  young 
men  at  once  respond,  while  it  must  always  be  the  teacher's  duty  to 
shame  the  meaner  spirits  into  obedience.  They  will  learn  to  be 
good  natured,  courteous,  clean,  and  self-restrained  in  speech, 
valuing  many  things  above  brute  strength  and  mere  victory. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  traditional  antagonism  between  school- 
master and  schoolboy.  Of  all  the  virtues  of  the  best  schools 
the  greatest  is  the  substitution  of  a  cordial  understanding  and 
mutual  consideration  for  this  hereditary  estrangement.  The 
partial  systems  of  the  past  are  to  give  way  to  the  new  and  catholic 
spirit  which  will  be  adequate  to  all  the  immense  opportunity  of 
the  future.     We  can  never  go  beyond  Froebers  law. 

Frederick  Whitton 
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Sinxe  the  report  of  the  Madison  Conference,  history  has  been 
the  storm-center  of  educational  discussion.  This  center  has  at 
length  moved  from  the  field  of  American  to  that  of  European 
history.  This  topic  is,  therefore,  a  thoroughly  life-question. 
Among  the  various  contributions  toward  its  solution,  none  is  more 
weighty  or  valuable  than  the  paper  of  Professor  James  Harvey 
Robinson,  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Herbart 
Society.  While  narrower  in  scope  than  the  epoch  making  report 
of  the  Madison  Conference,  it  is  more  thorough,  more  con- 
servative, and  more  conclusive.  In  innumerable  respects  it 
places  every  teacher  of  history  and  every  friend  of  historical 
studies  under  lasting  obligations.  It  is  no  small  service  that 
attention  is  focused  upon  the  aim  and  content  of  historical 
instruction,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  interminable  talk  about 
methods.  I  would  even  hazard  the  suggestion,  heretical  though 
it  be,  that  if  more  teachers  would  follow  his  example,  in  treating 
students  " simply  as  men  and  brothers"  rather  than  as  psycho- 
logical specimens,  they  would  secure  a  response  now  denied  even 
to  the  most  scientific  "methods."  A  further  service  is  the  tacit 
but  none  the  less  emphatic  condemnation  of  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  Madison  Conference  and  since  widely  recommended 
whereby  general  history  is  made  an  appendage  to  French  or 
German  history;  a  condemnation  which  has  come  none  to  soon 
to  save  the  cause  of  historical  study  from  lasting  injury  at  the 
hands  of  its  friends.  Either  medieval  and  modern  history  can 
be  taught  in  high  school,  or  it  cannot.  All  the  arguments  urged 
for  the  substitution  of  French  or  German  history  amount  to  an 
assertion  that  it  cannot.  If  this  really  be  the  case,  let  us  frankly 
abandon  the  attempt  to  teach  the  history  of  modern  civilization 
in  high  school ;  but  in  the  name  of  historical  fact  and  pedagogical 

1  Before  the  National  Herbart  Society,  Chicago,  July  1899,  in  discussion  of 
Professor  James  Harvey  Robinson's  paper. 
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common  sense,  let  us  not  pretend  that  this  can  be  done  "  in  con- 
nection with  French  or  German  history." 

The  list  of  defects  in  existing  text-books  of  European  his- 
tory is  not  exhaustive — a  volume  would  be  required  for  that  — 
but  it  includes  the  most  fundamental.  Such  defects  are :  the 
cramming  with  meaningless  names  and  dates,  the  emphasis  on 
what  is  extraordinary  and  passing  rather  than  on  what  is  typical 
and  permanent,  the  neglect  of  causal  relations,  the  projection  of 
latter  day  moral  standards  into  the  past,  and  the  evident  lack  of 
scholarship  on  the  part  of  the  authors.  Such  an  exposure  of 
these  faults  cannot  fail  to  make  for  their  removal.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  scourging  administered  to  authors  who 
presume  to  write  texts  for  the  schools  without  use  of  the  sources 
or  knowledge  of  books  in  foreign  languages.  If  someone,  speak- 
ing with  equal  authority,  would  only  rise  up  and  scourge  the 
teachers  who  presume  to  teach  history  without  a  mastery  of 
tongues  and  use  of  sources,  the  day  of  deserved  discredit  for 
history  would  quickly  pass. 

The  outline  of  an  ideal  text-book  will  seem  to  the  high- 
school  teachers  of  history  like  a  glimpse  of  the  Promised  Land 
to  one  weary  and  fainting  in  the  desert.  It  is  for  precisely  such 
a  book  that  the  better  teachers  of  history  have  looked  and 
longed  these  many  years:  a  book  which  should  be,  not  an 
omnium  gatherum  of  things  to  be  learned,  nor  yet  of  things  to  be 
admired  or  abhorred,  but  a  clear  and  vigorous  account  of  the 
salient  factors  and  main  stages  in  modern  civilization,  treating 
conditions  more  fully  than  persons  or  events,  taking  as  its 
motto  Nurdie  Liebe  hat  Verstdndniss,  and  leading  to  a  comprehen- 
sion of  modern  economic,  social,  and  political  institutions :  in 
short,  an  institutional  history  based  on  Bernheim's  definition : 
4t  Die  Geschichte  ist  die  Wissenschaft  von  der  Entwickelung  der 
Menschen  in  ihrer  Bethatigung  als  sociale  Wesen." 

The  list  of  topics  to  be  included  in  such  a  book  contains 
nothing  that  could  be  omitted.  Some  others  might  be  added, 
such  as  the  expansion  of  European  civilization  and  control  over 
the  habitable  earth.  But  the  chief  question  which  I  would  like 
to  raise  concerns  more  the  order  of  prominence  than  the  choice 
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of  topics.  In  accordance  with  the  idealistic  tendency  which 
Professor  Sloane  has  declared  to  be  dominant  in  contemporary 
historical  thinking,  the  emphasis  is  laid  throughout  more  on 
what  men  have  thought  than  on  what  they  have  done.  With- 
out desiring  to  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  maintain  the 
Marxian  thesis,  I  cannot  forbear  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
this  procedure,  at  least  in  a  book  intended  for  high-school  use. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  contention  regarding  the  importance 
of  church  history  for  an  understanding  of  the  Middle  Ages 
is  doubtless  scientifically  correct;  but  the  study  of  theologi- 
cal dogmas  in  the  high  school  does  not  seem  to  me  likely  to 
yield  results  at  all  commensurate  with  the  time  and  energy  con- 
sumed in  the  process.  Moreover,  teachers  are  not  generally 
gifted  with  tact  sufficient  to  tread  the  hot  ashes  of  religious  dis- 
putes without  disaster,  even  supposing  the  author  of  the  text 
able  to  steer  his  perilous  way  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis. 
Finally,  since  our  present  interests  necessarily  determine  the  per- 
spective of  history,  that  topic  should  receive  most  extended 
treatment  which  is  today  of  most  vital,  practical  interest.  Pro- 
fessor Robinson  himself  states  this  principle  when  he  declared 
"  Our  interests  have  so  changed  that  the  older  works  do  not  con- 
tain what  we  ask,  but  neglect  what  to  our  age  and  generation 
seem  the  essentials. "  Judged  by  this  criterion,  what  verdict 
would  have  to  be  passed  upon  a  high-school  text  which  should 
treat  church  matters  so  much  in  extenso  ?  The  burning  ques- 
tion of  today  is  the  social  question — the  equitable  organization 
of  industry  and  of  society  :  and  any  text  which  is  to  "  contain 
what  we  ask"  must  lay  emphasis  throughout,  not  on  the  thoughts 
and  beliefs  of  men,  but  on  their  economic  and  social  condition. 
So  far,  therefore,  from  relegating  economic  topics  to  a  sub- 
ordinate position,  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion,  both  on  theoretical 
grounds  and  by  reason  of  my  experience  as  a  teacher,  that 
medieval  and  modern  European  history  will  never  be  rendered 
intelligible  to  high-school  pupils  until  it  is  based  on  economic 
categories.  To  ignore,  as  is  usually  done,  the  development  of 
the  economic  unit,  the  transition  from  a  natural  through  a  money 
to  a  credit  economy,  and  the  social  and  political  effects  of 
increasing  division  of  labor,  is  to  offer  the  play  of  Hamlet  with 
Hamlet  left  out.  Edward  Van  Dyke  Robinson 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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In  the  announcement  of  courses  in  mathematics,  prepared  by 
the  Mathematical  Department  of  Cornell  University,  we  find  the 
following  statement : 

Of  the  preparatory  work  in  mathematics  two  things  are  especially 
demanded. 

i.  That  it  shall  have  developed  in  the  student  a  certain  degree  of  mathe- 
matical maturity,  and  familiarized  him  with  the  subject-matter  and  methods 
of  mathematical  work. 

2.  That  it  shall  have  furnished  him  with  those  specific  facts,  an  accurate 
and  ready  knowledge  of  which  is  indispensable  in  the  further  prosecution  of 
professional  study. 

It  seems  to  be  the  concensus  of  opinion  among  the  majority 
of  teachers  of  freshman  mathematics  in  college  or  university, 
that  in  the  case  of  a  large  number  of  students  that  enter  college, 
these  demands  are  not  fulfilled.  The  same  is  in  all  probability 
true  also  of  those  students  who  do  not  go  beyond  the  high 
school.  Undoubtedly  a  number  of  causes  combine  to  bring 
about  this  state  of  affairs.  Of  these,  three  deserve  special  men- 
tion. First,  the  subject  of  mathematics  is  still,  in  too  many 
instances,  taught  by  teachers  who  have  not  had  sufficient  special 
training  in  the  subject.  Secondly,  the  mathematical  curriculum 
is  not  yet  sufficiently  systematized  {from  the  ki?tdergarten  to 
college);  for  example,  too  much  time  is  spent  on  arithmetic, 
while  geometry  and  algebra  are  deferred  too  long.  Thirdly,  in 
most  text-books  on  mathematics,  as  well  as  in  the  teaching,  the 
emphasis  is  not  placed  where  it  should  be.  It  is  this  third  point 
that  I  wish  to  discuss,  although  it  is  connected  with  the  first  two. 
This  fact,  that  the  emphasis  is  not  properly  placed,  causes  much 
of  the  routine  work  which  characterizes  so  much  of  the  mathe- 
matical teaching  of  the  day,  even  far  beyond  the  high  school. 

Routine  work  manifests  itself  chiefly  in  two  ways.  First,  in 
the  attempt  to  build  up  the  subject  of  mathematics  from  the 
beginning  as  a  beautiful  logical  edifice,  where  each  theorem  shall 
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have  its  definite  fixed  niche  from  which  it  cannot  be  moved. 
There  comes  a  time  in  the  mathematical  development  of  the  stu- 
dent when  this  absolutely  scientific  and  logical  method  should 
receive  an  emphasis.  But  if  we  do  this  at  too  early  a  day,  the 
result  is  very  likely  to  be  that  we  shall  obtain  only  purely  formal 
and  routine  work  from  the  student.  In  the  second  instance, 
outine  work  reveals  itself  in  a  false  appreciation  and  use  of  the 
formulae  of  mathematics.  These  two  phases  by  no  means 
exhaust  the  subject,  which  is  too  large  to  be  exhaustively  treated 
in  a  paper  of  this  extent ;  I  will,  however,  confine  myself  chiefly 
to  them. 

Let  us  see  how  the  first  of  them  works  out  in  teaching 
geometry.  It  has  been  my  experience,  which  I  have  had  amply 
corroborated,  that  in  teaching  geometry  we  proceed  very  much 
as  follows.  . 

The  book  begins  by  giving  several  pages  of  definitions,  and 
we  religiously  wade  through  the  entire  set  without  any  regard 
as  to  whether  we  are  going  to  need  them  five  or  forty-five  pages 
later.  We  conscientiously  see  to  it  that  our  students  apparently 
understand  these  definitions,  and  we  then  go  on  to  take  up  a  set 
of  theorems  on  straight  lines,  pass  on  to  parallel  lines,  triangles, 
quadrilaterals  and  so  on  through  the  first  book.  We  insist  upon 
it  that  the  student  understands  his  proofs,  and  every  step  in  each 
proof.  We  use  every  precaution  that  he  shall  not  memorize, 
and  even  work  many  of  the  originals,  and  when  we  are  through 
we  flatter  ourselves  that  our  students  know  at  least  this  much 
geometry.  Then  we  go  on  to  the  next  book  and  so  on  through 
plane  geometry.  Finally  comes  the  examination  and  the  usual 
per  cent,  of  students  pass  in  the  course.  They  are  now  labeled 
as  knowing  their  plane  geometry.  But  how  long  does  this 
knowledge  stick  ?  A  few  months  pass  and  a  large  number  of 
those,  who  received  their  credit  in  geometry,  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten the  greater  part  of  all  they  ever  knew  of  the  subject.  A 
brief  examination  of  the  manner  in  which  many  students  who 
have  studied  geometry  attack  a  theorem,  will,  I  believe,  throw 
light  on  their  attitude  toward  the  subject  and  reveal  to  us  one 
weakness  in  the  ordinary  method  of  presentation.     Given  then 
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a  theorem,  whose  proof  was  once  known,  and  in  all  probability 
the  student  will  at  first  make  an  effort  to  recall  to  his  mind  the 
proof  in  the  form  in  which  he  once  studied  it.  If  he  does  not 
succeed  in  this,  he  may  go  on  and  make  an  attempt  to  recall 
some  other  theorem  that  seems  related  to  the  given  theorem,  by 
means  of  which  he  may  be  able  to  obtain  the  desired  proof,  and 
in  case  he  fails  here,  he  will  "  give  it  up."  This  attitude  of  mind 
reveals  very  clearly  that  the  student  never  had  much  more  than 
a  mere  routine  knowledge  of  geometry.  He  has  not  gained  the 
analytical  power  he  should.  He  has  very  frequently  not  learned 
first  to  analyze  the  theorem  and  to  find  out  what  is  given  and 
everything  that  is  given.  And  even  if  he  has  done  this  he  has 
not  learned  to  analyze  the  statement  to  be  proved,  that  is  to  say, 
he  has  not  learned  to  recognize  upon  what  simple  truths  the  con- 
clusion hinges.  For  example,  in  a  theorem  on  proportion,  the 
thing  to  be  proved  may  depend  directly  upon  the  equality  of 
certain  two  lines  in  the  figure.  The  student  should  be  able  to 
recognize  such  a  fact  as  this  and  then  should  know  how  to  go  to 
work  to  prove  two  lines  equal. 

There  has  been  a  movement  in  late  years  to  obtain  the  above 
results  by  the  heuristic  method  of  teaching  geometry,  that  is  to 
say,  by  the  method  of  having  the  student  work  out  his  own 
proofs  with  the  aid  of  the  teacher,  where  necessary.  Undoubt- 
edly this  method  has  its  value,  especially  where  the  conditions 
are  favorable  for  its  application,  but  if  the  ordinary  text-books 
written  along  this  line  are  used,  it  seems  as  if  we  should  have 
nearly  as  much  routine  work  as  we  now  have.  I  base  my  state- 
ment on  the  fact  that  in  almost  all  the  texts  which  I  have  exam- 
ined, the  individual  theorem  is  the  unit;  that  is  to  say,  each 
theorem  is  supposed  to  be  studied  with  reference  to  its  position 
in  the  logical  chain.  It  has  its  definite  place  from  which  it  must 
not  be  removed  without  danger  of  destroying  the  whole  logical 
sequence.  This  I  cannot  consider  the  chief  end  and  aim  of 
elementary  geometry,  and  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  by  many, 
such  a  statement  will  be  considered  rank  heresy.  It  seems  to 
me  rather  that  the  prime  object  of  elementary  geometry  should 
be  to  teach  certain  well-defined  broad  geometrical  principles. 
Here  then  is  where  the  emphasis  belongs. 
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Let  me  make  my  contention  clearer  by  a  single  illustration. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  their  ultimate  analysis  a  very 
large  number  of  theorems  depend  upon  proving  the  equality  of 
certain  lines  or  angles.  It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  know  how  to  prove  lines  or  angles  equal.  The  first 
general  method  is  that  of  superposition,  but  its  very  nature  pre- 
vents a  widespread  application.  Of  more  general  usefulness  is 
the  method  by  congruent  triangles  and  on  account  of  its  utility 
this  should  be  introduced  as  early  as  possible.  Then  give  numer- 
ous applications  of  this,  until  the  student  is  thoroughly .  con- 
versant with  it.  Later  we  will  meet  with  other  theorems  by 
means  of  which  we  can  prove  the  equality  of  lines  and  angles. 
These  should  in  every  case  be  emphasized  and  their  usefulness 
be  demonstrated  by  numerous  examples.  After  having  mastered 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  such  principles  the  student  will 
have  the  power  of  himself  proving  an  astonishingly  large  num- 
ber of  the  theorems  that  are  in  the  ordinary  books,  and  the  com- 
paratively few  theorems  that  do  not  fall  under  any  of  the  leading 
principles  would  then  not  offer  any  serious  difficulty.  We  shall 
indeed  have  mutilated  that  beautiful  logical  chain,  whose  links 
are  the  individual  theorems.  But  this  is  of  interest  only  to  the 
more  advanced  student  of  pure  mathematics.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  student  will  have  certain  definite  principles  which  he 
knows  how  to  apply,  and  which  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to 
him  in  his  future  needs.  We  shall  also  have  secured  a  greater 
economy  of  time  and  energy,  and  above  all  we  shall  have  raised 
the  subject  above  the  dead  level  of  routine  work  and  shall  have 
infused  life  and  vitality  into  it.  The  student  will  see  the  why 
and  wherefore  of  things,  he  will  not  be  obliged  to  depend  so 
much  on  his  memory,  but  will  work  with  a  greater  degree  of 
intelligence  and  will  begin  to  enter  into  the  true  spirit  of  geom- 
etry, instead  of  being  swamped  in  its  formalism. 

I  have  devoted  so  much  space  to  the  subject  of  elementary 
geometry,  because  it  stands  apart  from  those  branches  of 
mathematics  into  which  symbols  and  formulae  so  largely  enter. 
To  the  latter  group  belong  the  more  elementary  branches, 
algebra,   trigonometry,   and   analytical   geometry.     I    shall    not 
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attempt  to  discuss  these  individually,  but  shall  choose  illustra- 
tions from  one  or  the  other,  as  may  best  suit  my  purposes. 

Probably  every  teacher  of  freshman  mathematics  in  college 
or  university  has  noticed  a  peculiar  if  not  reckless  use  of  sym- 
bols and  formulae  on  the  part  of  many  of  his  new  students. 
Such  feats  as  writing  (a  + 1>)*  =  a2  +  b*  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. Then  as  the  work  progresses  in  algebra  or  trigonometry 
another  fact  soon  stands  out,  namely,  the  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  student  to  reduce  everything  to  a  formula.  He  has  recog- 
nized .the  fact  that  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  substitute  in  a  formula, 
and  hence  in  any  given  problem  his  first  aim  is  to  find  a  formula 
that  will  fit  that  particular  problem  and  by  means  of  which  he 
can  grind  out  his  results  like  the  organ-grinder  grinds  out  his 
tunes.  This  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  student  is  undoubtedly 
encouraged  by  many  of  the  text-books  on  algebra,  trigonometry, 
etc.  In  these  texts  the  formulae  are  developed  and  then  stated 
in  the  form  of  a  rule,  which  is  followed  by  a  set  of  examples  on 
the  application  of  the  formula.  In  nearly  all  of  the  older  works 
these  examples  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  simply  exercises  in 
substituting  in-  the  formula  in  question,  and  hence  they  are 
routine  in  character  and  of  little  value.  Finally,  the  teacher 
very  frequently  fosters  the  tendency  to  purely  formal  work.  It 
is  such  an  easy  matter  to  teach  the  student  how  to  substitute  in 
a  formula,  and  even  in  the  case  of  duller  students  results  of  a 
certain  kind  can  be  thus  obtained,  that  a  teacher  will  uncon- 
sciously fall  into  the  habit  of  doing  the  work  in  this  way.  This 
is  not  in  any  way  restricted  to  the  work  in  the  secondary  school, 
as  the  following  incident  will  show.  Some  years  ago  I  happened 
into  a  class  in  analytical  geometry  while  the  final  examination 
was  in  progress.  The  questions  had  been  placed  on  the  board, 
and  on  reading  them  I  was  astonished  to  note  that  every  one  of 
them  could  be  solved  by  straightforward  substitution  in  some 
formula.  Not  a  single  question  among  the  lot  was  planned  to 
reveal  the  students'  actual  knowledge  of  their  subject,  but  each 
and  all  simply  went  to  prove  the  students'  power  of  remember- 
ing formulae  and  substituting  in  them.  The  teacher,  without 
any  doubt,  was   thoroughly  conscientious,  and   felt  well   pleased 
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with  the  apparently  good  results  he  had  obtained.  This  atti- 
tude, both  of  the  teacher  and  the  student,  toward  formulae  is 
deplorable  and  will,  to  a  considerable  extent,  thwart  the  aims  of 
mathematical  teaching.  Many  a  promising  student  has  thus 
been  led  into  the  swamp  of  extreme  formalism  and  lost  to  math- 
ematics. 

What  are  mathematical  symbols  and  formulae,  and  how  can 
we  secure  all  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  their  use,  without 
running  into  the  danger  of  doing  work  that  is  purely  formal  and 
routine  ?  These  are  questions  upon  whose  correct  answer  very 
much  depends. 

In  the  first  place,  the  symbols  and  formulae  of  mathematics 
are  not  an  end  in  themselves,  but  only  a  means  to  an  end.  This 
fact  need  not  be  further  emphasized,  for  it  is  evident  that,  if 
we  teach  formulae  as  an  ultimate  end,  then  the  students  will 
naturally  soon  make  use  of  them  in  a  purely  routing  way. 

The  symbols  of  mathematics  are  simply  signs,  chosen  in  a 
perfectly  arbitrary  manner,  by  means  of  which  we  are  able  to 
express  in  a  short  and  concise  way  statements  that  would  other- 
wise require  a  longer  and  more  cumbersome  expression.  In 
other  words  they  constitute  a  labor-saving  device,  which  plays 
in  mathematics  a  role  similar  to  stenography  in  ordinary  lan- 
guage. Each  symbol  stands  for  some  quantity  that  is  obtained 
in  a  certain  definite  manner,  or  it  stands  for  some  well-defined 
operation.  Here  then  is  where  the  emphasis  should  be  placed, 
and  the  thing  for  which  the  symbol  stands  should  be  defined  and 
understood  before  the  symbol  itself  is  given.  We  do  this  in  pri- 
mary arithmetic,  for  we  introduce  actual  numbers  and  have  the 
children  work  with  them  before  we  give  them  the  symbols  that 
stand  for  the  numbers,  that  is  the  numerals.  This  is  the  cor- 
rect method  and  it  should  be  extended  into  the  work  in  algebra. 
For  example,  in  dealing  with  a  product  of  like  factors  as  a,  a, 
a,  a,  it  would  be  preferable,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  use  this  longer 
expression,  and  later  point  out  that  we  will  gain  both  in  brevity 
and  in  power  if  we  replace  this  by  the  short  symbol  a*.  In 
this  way  the  content  of  the  symbol,  rather  than  the  symbol 
itself,   will  become   the    prominent  thing  in    the    mind  of   the 
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student.  At  present  this  is  not  always  the  case,  which  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  so  many  students  look  upon  a  symbol  as  some- 
thing mysterious,  something  that  should  be  labeled  "handle 
with  care."  They  are  not  always  conscious  that  this  is  their 
mental  attitude.  Another  fact  that  indicates  the  same  thing  is 
their  inclination  to  assign  to  the  symbol  a  priori  existence.  As 
an  illustration,  practically  every  beginner  will  think  that  the 
symbol  a0  has  in  itself  some  a  priori  meaning  and  that  we  can 
prove  that  it  is  equal  to  unity.  They  do  not  realize  that  as  a 
symbol  it  has  absolutely  no  meaning,  until  we  assign  such  a 
meaning  to  it,  and  that  we  define  a0  =  1  simply  and  solely  for  the 
reason  that,  if  we  do  so,  all  the  laws  that  govern  positive  integral 
exponents  will  also  hold  in  this  case.  Unless  we  carefully  guard 
against  it,  the  student  will  fall  into  bad  habits  of  thought  and 
will  work  in  a  purely  routine  and  mechanical  manner  instead  of 
with  intelligence. 

All  that  has  been  said  of  symbols  holds  also  in  the  case  of 
formulae.  Every  formula  is  only  a  symbolic  expression  of  some 
theorem,  which  can  just  as  well  be  expressed  in  the  vernacular. 
Both  formulae  and  symbols  possess,  in  addition  to  their  brevity, 
the  advantage  of  constituting  a  universal  language,  that  is,  by 
means  of  them  we  are  able  to  express  mathematical  facts  in  a 
form  that  can  be  understood  by  mathematicians  the  world  over. 
But  formulae  serve  another  purpose  aside  from  those  mentioned, 
They  are,  namely,  a  powerful  tool  for  obtaining  results.  This 
side  has  always  received  an  emphasis,  perhaps  indeed  an  over- 
emphasis. We  are  anxious  to  get  at  the  application  of  the  for- 
mula, to  show  whatt  can  be  done  with  it,  and  therefore  do  not 
spend  sufficient  time  upon  the  fundamental  truths  embodied  in 
the  formula.  We  are  satisfied  to  prove  the  formula  in  a  purely 
formal  way  and  then  rush  on  to  applications.  The  result  is,  that 
in  the  student's  mind  the  formula  stands  out  in  a  strong  light 
and  not  the  truth  it  embodies.  Take,  for  example,  the  very 
simple  formula,  [a  +  6)*  =  a2  +  2 ad  +  b2.  We  prove  it  by 
direct  formal  multiplication,  give  some  examples  and  let  it  go  at 
that.  Hence  it  happens  that  even  very  good  students  quite  fre- 
quently make  mistakes  in  using  it.    They  think  of  the  particular 
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formula,  rather  than  of  the  general  truth.  If,  in  this  particular 
instance,  we  should  start  in  a  different  way  we  could  bring  out 
the  general  truth  first.  The  student  knows  that  the  letters  of 
algebra  stand  for  any  magnitudes.  Without  at  all  referring  to 
the  formula,  we  might  begin  by  constructing  the  square  on  the 
the  sum  of  two  lines  and  show  that  it  breaks  up  into  the  sum  of 
two  squares  and  two  rectangles.  Here  then  is  a  fact  which  the 
student  readily  grasps.  Then  proceed  to  see  how  this  truth  may 
be  expressed  in  algebraic  language.  This  gives  us  our  formula, 
and  now  as  a  last  step  we  give  the  formal  proof  of  the  formula 
so  that  we  know  it  will  hold  in  general  for  any  quantities  and 
not  merely  for  lines.  By  proceeding  in  some  such  way  as  this, 
we  shall  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  danger  of  purely  formal  and 
routine  work.  It  is  not  within  the  limits  of  this  discussion  to 
go  through  the  whole  of  algebra  in  this  way.  We  can,  however, 
do  this  and  thus  present  the  subject  in  such  a  way  that  it  shall 
contain  a  minimum  of  routine  work.  The  result  will  be  that  the 
student  will  attack  his  problems  with  intelligence,  instead  of  try- 
ing to  work  them  like  so  many  Chinese  puzzles.  He  will  begin 
to  see  more  clearly  what  mathematics  stand  for  and  will  derive  a 
much  greater  benefit  from  his  work,  both  as  regards  mental  devel- 
opment and  as  regards  the  accumulation  of  mathematical  facts. 

There  is  one  subject  that  at  first  sight  seems  to  have  little 
to  do  with  the  matter  under  discussion,  but  which  is  of  some 
importance  in  this  connection.  I  refer  to  the  correlation  of  the 
different  branches  of  mathematics.  Not  one  of  them  stands 
apart  and  by  itself  but  they  are  all  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
related.  Thus  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  illustrate  geometrically 
nearly  all  the  facts  of  algebra.  If  this  were  done  and  the  dual- 
ism brought  out,  we  should  have  very  much  less  routine  work 
than  we  have  at  present.  The  value  of  geometrical  illustrations 
in  all  non-geometric  mathematical  work  cannot  be  overestimated. 
I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  geometric  training  of  the  child  can- 
not begin  too  soon.  Let  me  quote  from  the  current  Harvard 
catalogue : 

Geometric  education  should  begin  in  the  Kindergarten  or  primary  school, 
where  the  child  should  acquire  familiarity  through  the  senses  with  simple  geo- 
metric forms,  by  inspecting,  drawing,  modeling  and  measuring  them,   and 
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-noting  their  more  obvious  relations.  This  study  should  be  followed,  in  the 
.grammar  school,  by  systematic  instruction  in  Concrete  (or  Observational) 
Geometry,  of  which  geometric  drawing  should  form  a  part.  Such  instruc- 
tion should  include  the  main  parts  of  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  treated  as 
a  matter  of  observation,  and  not  as  exercises  in  logical  deductions,  without, 
however,  necessarily  excluding  the  beginnings  of  deductive  proof,  as  soon  as 
the  pupil  is  ready  for  them.  Concrete  Geometry  is  believed  to  have  import- 
ant educational  value,  and  to  prepare  an  excellent  foundation  for  the  later 
study  of  Formal  Geometry. 

If  the  subject  were  thus  studied  then  we  should  not  only 
secure  less  routine  work  in  our  formal  geometry  but  would  also 
be  able  to  use  it  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  our  algebraic  work. 

I  have   not  attempted   in   any  way  to  exhaust  my  subjects 

within  the  limits  of  this  short  article.     All  I  have  had  in  mind 

has  been  to  touch  upon  some  of  the  phases  of  routine  work  in 

mathematics,  and  thus,  if  possible,  to  provoke  discussion,  study, 

and  thought  along  this  line. 

Henry  L.  Coar 
University  of  Illinois 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  ELEMENTARY 

LATIN 

The  daily  recitation  work  of  Elementary  Latin  may  be  clas- 
sified under  the  heads  of  inflection,  syntax,  vocabulary,  Latin 
into  English,  and  English  into  Latin  exercises.  If  the  teacher 
is  everywhere  calling  for  inflections,  or  attempting  review  work 
at  every  point,  the  hour  expires  with  much  of  the  advance 
neglected.  The  following  suggestions  are  given  to  prevent  any 
such  waste,  and  to  assist  in  emphasizing  the  right  thing  only  in 
the  right  place. 

I.  Inflection. —  Before  the  recitation  place  the  paradigm  upon 
the  board,  clearly  indicating  the  stem,  terminations,  and  quantity 
of  long  vowels  (likewise  syllables  and  accent  during  the  first 
few  weeks).      In   addition,  euphonic  changes   may  be   shown  — 

du  (c  +  s)  =  dux,  mili  (t)  +  s  =  miles,   leo  (n)  H =  leo, 

scri  (b  +  s)  +  era  +  mus  =  scripseramus — but  do  not  make 
this  matter  prominent  until  presenting  the  third  declension. 
{Have  pupils  come  into  the  class  with  books  closed?)  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  recitation,  one  pupil  may  give  the  stem  and  termi- 
nations ;  a  second,  state  the  laws  of  euphony;  and  a  third,  rules 
affecting  the  pronunciation.  {Erase  paradigm.*)  To  insure  a 
correct  pronunciation,  let  the  teacher  inflect  the  paradigm  first. 
Some  of  the  brightest  pupils  may  then  follow  suit.  We  say 
brightest,  for,  aside  from  the  teacher's  influence,  bad  examples 
of  enunciation  and  accent  often  become  contagious  among 
pupils.  When  the  paradigm  has  been  mastered,  have  similar 
words  inflected,  but  only  a  few.  Close  attention  will  be  secured* 
if  these  latter  pupils  are  sometimes  stopped  in  the  midst,  and 
another  required  to  complete.  Many  such  halts  can  be  called 
in  the  declensio.n  of  bonus,  or  in  the  full  conjugation  of  amo. 

II.  Syntax. —  In  presenting  Latin  syntax,  much  of  the  teach- 
er's success  depends  upon  his  ability  to  ally  English  and  Latin 
constructions.  For  convenience  in  comparison,  the  latter  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes:    (i)  constructions  evidently  like 
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the  English,  (2)  constructions  whose  corresponding  English  is 
not  always  apparent  to  the  pupil,  and  (3)  those  idiomatic. 
Beware  of  passing  hastily  over  the  first — they  come  early  in  the 
year  and  are  the  timbers  upon  which  all  others  are  laid.  Many 
a  boy  has  prematurely  dropped  Latin  because  the  subject  and 
object  were  still  enveloped  in  a  mist.  Predicate  nominatives 
and  predicate  adjectives  are  also  too  little  understood.  The 
following  illustrate  the  second :  dear  to  his  country,  full  of 
water,  contented  with  little,  electing  him  president,  asking  them 
their  opinion,  walked  ten  miles,  traveled  three  months,  he  is 
older  than  I  (am),  and  he  likes  Latin  better  than  [he  likes) 
Greek.  If  the  Latin  construction  is  idiomatic,  strip  the  stranger 
of  his  disguise  and  make  him  at  home,  at  least  as  much  so  as 
possible.  There  are  two  chimneys  to  that  house  (Dat.  of  Pos.)  ; 
or,  That  house  has  two  chimneys  (Nom.  of  Pos.);  and  again, 
The  two  chimneys  of  that  house  are  in  sight  (Gen.  of  Pos.).  We 
have  just  observed  that  comparatives  with  than,  in  English,  are 
followed  by  the  same  case  as  precedes.  Do  we  ever  omit  our 
quam?  Yes;  more  (than  quam),  but  not  quam  alone.  That 
English  verbs  sometimes  agree  with  their  subjects  in  person  as 
well  as  number  is  apparent  in  the  case  of  the  verb  to  be  (am, 
art,  is,  are,  was,  were);  note  also  the  personal  endings  in  such 
words  as  dost  and  doeth.  Similarly  the  auxiliaries  will,  may,  is, 
etc.,  may  be  considered  tense,  mode,  and  voice  signs.  While 
the  position  of  English  adjectives  renders  their  inflection 
unnecessary,  that  position  is  quite  variable :  they  often  follow 
their  nouns  for  emphasis  or  euphony,  and  become  far  separated 
when  predicate ;  and  in  poetry  the  position  of  all  words  is 
flexible.  Does  anything  in  the  mother  tongue  correspond  to 
the  use  of  Ne>  Nonne>  and  Num  ?  Veniesne,  Will  you  come  ? 
Nonne  venies,  You'll  come,  wo?it  you?  Num  venies>  You'll  not 
come,  will yout  These  strangers,  if  properly  introduced,  gener- 
ally become  the  pupil's  best  friends.  Besides  the  illustrations 
given  by  the  teacher,  the  class  may  volunteer  others.  The  con- 
structions made  clear  in  English,  require  a  short  Latin  sentence 
illustrating  the  same  syntax,  and  finally  call  for  a  statement  of 
the   rule.     When  several   constructions  of  the  same  case  have 
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been  met,  as  the  ablatives  of  means,  manner,  agency,  etc.,  com- 
pare and  discriminate. 

III.  Vocabulary. —  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  alert  work. 
Do  not  require  the  pupils  to  rise.  Give  the  English,  asking  for 
the  Latin.  Select  the  English  word  representing  the  primary 
signification  of  the  Latin,  and  firmly  establish  this  meaning  in 
the  pupils'  minds  (this  should  appear  first  in  the  printed  vocabu- 
lary) ;  other  English  equivalents  may  be  recited  by  the  class. 
In  the  case  of  nouns,  require  the  Nom.,  Gen.,  and  gender  (occa- 
sionally, also,  certain  cases  with  their  stems,  terminations,  and 
laws  of  euphony);  in  the  case  of  adjectives,  the  Nom.  Sing,  of 
all  genders ;  and  in  the  case  of  verbs,  the  principal  parts,  noting 
any  compounds;  in  addition  require  a  derivative  with  each. 
Sometimes,  however,  begin  with  the  Latin  word  and  call  for  the 
English.  This  is  advisable  with  prepositions,  where  the  case  or 
cases  that  follow  must  be  learned.  Note  related  words  and 
discriminate  synonyms.  Do  not  let  the  recitation  of  the  vocabu- 
lary be  fragmentary ;  the  pupil  should  give  the  Nom.,  Gen., 
gender  and  derivative  in  one  answer.  Call  for  few  or  no  inflec- 
tions. 

IV.  Shorter  Latin  into  English  and  English  into  Latin  Exercises, 
— The  books  are  still  closed  and  the  work  is  oral.  This  exer- 
cise gives  the  pupil  a  firmer  grasp  of  the  paradigm.  Suppose 
the  lesson  is  considering  the  indicative  active  of  rego — thirty- 
six  forms ;  eighteen  words  in  each  exercise  will  illustrate  the 
entire  paradigm.  In  the  first  part  the  teacher  gives  the  Latin, 
requiring  the  English,  and  in  the  second,  vice  versa.  If  the 
pupils  are  responsive,  allow  voluntary  answers,  without  rising. 

V.  Longer  Latin  into  English  Exercise. —  (Books  are  here 
opened.)  (i)  The  Latin  should  be  read  in  the  original  with  the 
correct  pronunciation  (terminations,  especially  clear-cut)  with  a 
proper  grouping  and  a  suitable  i?iflection  ;  the  first  of  these  require- 
ments, though,  will  demand  most  of  the  pupil's  attention  during 
the  early  lessons.  Let  what  is  principal  be  made  prominent, 
and  what  is  dependent,  duly  subordinate;  group  adjectives, 
genitives  and  adjective  phrases  with  their  nouns,  and  likewise, 
so  far  as  possible,  adverbial  elements  with  their  verbs ;  indicate 
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emphatic  words  and  suggest  antitheses — in  short,  let  the  original 
be  read,  like  its  English  equivalent,  in  a  manner  to  reveal  the 
thought.  The  teacher  may  often  lead  the  way  by  first  reading 
the  entire  exercise  himself,  while  at  other  times  he  may  follow 
the  learner.  Occasionally,  moreover,  have  the  class  review  the 
original  on  the  following  day.  (2)  Translate  into  idiomatic 
English,  but  the  pupil  must  always  be  able  to  translate  literally, 
and  this  should  be  required  when  the  sentence  is  quite  idiomatic. 
(3)  Syntax.  Note  especially  the  new  constructions  and  inflec- 
tions in  the  exercise,  giving  them  fullest  consideration  in  the 
first  few  sentences  ;  inflect,  however,  but  few  words.  Occasion- 
ally a  pertinent  question  of  syntax,  formation  or  position  may 
precede  the  translation — sometimes  the  initial  attack  is  at  the 
idiom.  Of  the  questions  that  follow  the  translation,  most  should 
be  directed  to  correct  any  mistakes  the  pupil's  recitation  has  just 
revealed. 

While  the  opportunities  for  studying  sentence-structure  in 
the  early  stages  of  Latin  are  limited,  very  much  can  be  accom- 
plished, especially  during  the  last  term.  To  understand  the  com- 
plexity of  Gallia  est  omnis,  etc.,  one  must  begin  with  the  structure 
of  simple  sentences.  In  the  adjectives  and  adverbs  of  simple 
sentences  we  find  the  embryo  of  a  complex  growth :  when  these 
cannot  sufficiently  or  conveniently  limit  their  nouns  or  verbs, 
phrases  are  used  ;  and  when  these  latter  fail,  clauses.  Is  this  word, 
phrase,  or  clause  an  adjective  or  adverb  in  force,  and  what  does 
it  limit,  are  pertinent  questions.  Teach  Latin  beginners  to  locate 
the  spinal  column  the  first  year,  and  they  will  cease  to  find  so 
.many  dismembered  limbs  and  scattered  bones  the  second. 

VI.  Longer  English  into  Latin  Exercise. — This  may  receive 
written  preparation  before  class  time.  For  recitation,  send  the 
pupils  to  the  board,  but  without  books  or  papers,  requiring  them, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  long  or  involved  sentence,  to  remember 
the  English  from  the  text.  It  is  advisable  for  them  to  write  the 
English  sentence  upon  the  board,  but  the  foremost  will  often 
dispense  with  this.  When,  as  often  happens,  the  number  of 
pupils  is  double  the  number  of  sentences,  each  can  be  written 
twice.     By  sending  the  slower  portion   of  the  class   first,    you 
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will  enable  them  to  complete  their  work  as  soon  as  the  brighter 
pupils;  but  in  correcting,  reverse,  thus  affording  the  former  a 
better  opportunity  for  detecting  their  mistakes.  In  a  position 
to  correct  the  work  and  command  the  class,  ask  for  criticisms, 
giving  preference  to  the  pupil  whose  work  is  under  consideration. 
Errors  of  position  can  be  indicated  by  arrow  lines,  and  incorrect 
terminations  revised.  In  this  way  each  pupil  has  corrected  all 
the  sentences,  perhaps  twice.  This  and  the  preceding  exercise 
may  also  be  taken  orally ;  this  is  an  economical  way  when  the 
time   is   limited,  and  bright   classes   enjoy  it. 

The  papers  brought  into  the  class  may  be  left  at  the  pupil's 
recitation  seats.  During  the  first  of  the  year  the  teacher  can  be 
of  much  service  by  carefully  correcting  this  work  and  returning 
it ;  later,  critical  attention  can  be  given  only  to  those  that  need 
such  assistance  most.  Herbert  L.  Wilbur 
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The  method  by  which  teachers  of  literature  most  commonly 
and  most  naturally  go  to  work  to  form  character  is  the  extremely 
primitive  scheme  of  direct  preaching.  Too  many  of  us  are  never 
happy  unless  we  are  pointing  a  moral.  We  din  a  sort  of  hot- 
house goodness  into  the  ears  of  the  boys  and  girls  until  they 
long,  though  perhaps  they  are  not  aware  of  it  and  would  indig- 
nantly and  sincerely  deny  it,  to  exchange 

the  lilies  and  languors  of  virtue 
For  the  roses  and  raptures  of  vice. 

Some  of  us,  if  I  may  so  speak,  would  try  to  get  ethical  blood 
out  of  a  moral  turnip ;  we  find  in  a  piece  of  blasphemous  impiety 
like  Byron's  Vision  of  Judgment  a  new  apocalypse,  and  in  a 
simple  little  story  like  the  Great  Stone  Face  a  system  of  conduct 
so  beautiful  and  so  complete  that  we  cannot  speak  of  it  without 
tears,  to  say  nothing  of  those  which  we  cause  other  people  to 
shed.  All  this,  I  am  free  to  admit,  is  calculated  to  produce  a 
powerful  effect ;  unfortunately,  however,  it  does  not  always 
result  as  is  intended  or  desired.  If  the  teacher  is  operating  on 
what  is  vulgarly  known  as  the  goody-goody  boy  or  a  sedate  and 
pious  miss  the  ethical  dainty  is  received  and  consumed  with 
grateful  decorum.  But  if  the  subject  is  unregenerate  or  is  even 
full  of  high  spirits  and  inclined,  as  all  healthy-minded  young 
people  are,  to  think  habitually  about  far  other  things  than  moral 
principles,  spiritual  nausea  is  pretty  sure  to  follow.  The  prover- 
bial wildness  and  frivolity  of  the  minister's  children  are  familiar 
•illustrations  of  the  truth  of  these  statements.  In  other  words, 
formal  ethical  instruction,  where  moral  improvement  is  not 
needed,  is  mildly  innocuous ;  where  moral  improvement  is 
desirable,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  positively  detri- 
mental. 

Something  very  much  like  this  is  observable  in  all  those 
cases  in  which  men  try  to  influence  other  men.    Shakspere  knew 
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it  when    he   made    Brutus'  speech   fail    and   Antony's  succeed- 
Pope  knew  it  when  he  wrote : 

Men  must  be  taught  as  if  you  taught  them  not. 
The  operation  of  the  principle,  in  fact,  is  not  confined  to  the  sub- 
jective world.     The   oculist,  in   seeking  to   lead  a  recalcitrant 
muscle  back  into  the  paths  of  virtue,  does  not  restrain  its  vagar- 
ies; he  humors  them. 

The  reasons  for  these  things  are  to  be  sought  and  found  deep 
in  the  structure  of  the  human  mind.  There  are  two  sets  of  men- 
tal phenomena  to  which  they  are  directly  traceable;  first,  the 
inter-relation  of  the  conscious  mind  and  the  subconscious  mind  *r 
second,  the  consequent  relation,  as  regards  cause  and  effect,  of 
the  mental  and  moral  activities. 

The  conscious  mind  is  the  instrument  which  performs  all 
purely  intellectual  operations.  It  perceives,  it  wills,  it  reasons. 
The  subconscious  mind  possesses  none  of  these  faculties.  Its 
one  channel  of  communication  with  the  outer  world  is  the  con- 
scious mind.  As  regards  the  present  it  is,  in  a  sense,  in  bond- 
age ;  as  regards  the  past,  however,  it  is  free.  It  never  forgets ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  impressions  that  it  receives  are  ineffaceable. 
Its  make-up  depends  upon  the  whole  past  history  of  the  individ- 
ual. To  this  make-up  obviously  are  due  all  whims,  prejudices, 
and  tastes.  We  are  accustomed  to  refer  to  these  conventionally 
as  emotions,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  nothing  more  or 
less  than  crystallized  perceptions,  judgments,  and  decisions.  The 
sum  total  of  these  components  of  the  subconscious  mind  con- 
stitute what  we  call  character.  The  old  statement  that  character 
is  what  a  man  is,  is  not  therefore  strictly  true ;  character  rather 
is  all  that  a  man  has  thought,  willed,  and  seen. 

If  this  reasoning  be  sound,  it  follows  that  fineness  of  feeling 
and  hence  fineness  of  morals  depend  on  fineness  of  intellect.  Com- 
mon experience  attests  the  truth  of  this  conclusion.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  of  an  all-wise  Being  who  is  not  also  all -good. 
In  so  far  as  any  man  is  a  criminal,  just  in  so  far  is  he  a  fool. 
Stupidity  leads  to  other  consequences  than  immorality,  but  all 
immorality  is  the  result  of  stupidity.  The  way  to  eradicate 
sin,  therefore,  is    to    eradicate  stupidity.     In  other  words,  the 
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scientific  method  of  forming  character  is  to  increase  the  size 
and  the  quality  of  the  brain. 

This  idea  should  permeate  and  saturate  every  recitation  in 
literature.  From  the  first  to  the  last  it  ought  to  be  in  the  teach- 
er's mind.  There  is  no  portion  of  the  work  which  cannot  be 
made  to  assist  in  the  cumulative  result.  The  student  should  be 
taught  to  see  things  accurately  and  independently ;  to  speak  and 
write  accurately  and  independently,  and  to  judge  books  accur- 
ately and  independently.  Accuracy  and  independence :  these 
are  the  great  words.  No  man  who  acts  habitually  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  for  which  they  stand  can  be  weak  ; 
his  tastes  cannot  go  astray ;  he  must  hate  the  false  and  love  the 
true ;  he  will  see  life  steadily  and  see  it  whole. 

As  I  have  already  said,  this  work  must  begin  with  the  foun- 
dation. The  moral  importance  of  insisting  on  absolute  accuracy 
in  the  mechanical  details  of  composition,  which  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  study  of  literature  and  ought  never  to  be  separated 
from  it,  cannot  be  overestimated.  There  is  a  school  of  peda- 
gogues, I  am  aware,  and  it  is  not  without  disciples,  who  would 
reverse  the  good  and  safe  old  rule :  Take  care  of  the  pence  and 
the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves.  I  have  heard  a  man 
who  stands  high  in  educational  responsibility  gravely  maintain 
that,  if  a  student  put  in  a  dash  whenever  there  was  a  break  in  his 
thought,  the  reasonable  requirements  of  punctuation  would  be 
satisfied.  I  told  him  that,  if  some  of  my  students  put  in  a  dash 
wherever  there  was  a  break  in  their  thoughts,  their  compositions 
would  be  nothing  but  a  succession  of  dashes.  If  a  man  is  a  slip- 
shod speller  it  is  because  he  is  a  slipshod  thinker,  and  if  he  is  a 
slipshod  thinker  he  is  sure  to  act  from  half  understood  and  hence 
inadequate  moral  ideals.  By  conscious  and  persistent  effort 
there  can  be  created  in  the  student  a  state  of  mind  such  that  if 
he  misspells  a  word  or  misplaces  a  comma,  he  will  be  as 
unhappy  as  a  full  back  who  misses  a  tackle  or  a  center  fielder 
who  muffs  a  fly.  He  should  be  taught  that  dereliction  in  these 
respects  is  to  the  intellectual  what  soiled  linen  is  to  the  social 
status.  If  he  is  not  so  taught  there  will  be  no  foundation  for 
the  future  upbuilding  of  his  character  through  the  medium  of 
literary  study. 
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The  first  thing  that  I  should  try  to  teach,  after  reasonable 
progress  had  been  made  in  these  mechanical  matters,  would  be 
accuracy  of  observation  in  regard  to  nature,  men,  and  books.  I 
would  have  the  boys  and  girls,  at  an  early  point  in  the  high- 
school  course  read  some  composition  like  John  Burroughs'  Sharp 
Eyes,  the  chief  purpose  of  that  work  being  to  open  their  senses 
to  the  great  mass  of  common  things  about  them  which  they  and 
we  and  all  people  are  too  apt  to  look  at  without  seeing.  From 
the  observation  of  things  I  would  pass  to  the  observation  of 
men,  taking  as  a  starting  point  some  such  book  as  Silas  Marner, 
in  which  character  and  motives  are  clearly  and  keenly  analyzed. 
I  would  end  these  exercises  in  observation  with  a  critical  exami- 
nation of  some  masterpiece,  probably  the  Merchant  of  Venice, 
endeavoring  to  give  my  pupils  a  sound  and  definite  standard  by 
which  to  weigh  its  merit,  and  so  establishing  in  them  the  habit 
of  judging  a  book  not  by  what  is  written  about  it  but  by  what  is 
written  in  it.  Sometimes  I  think  that  if  I  were  a  literary  Czar  I 
would  issue  an  ukase  commanding  all  books  about  books  to  be 
burned,  with  a  corollary  providing  that  anyone  who  should  in  the 
future  write  a  work  of  literary  criticism  should  be  hanged.  In 
short,  I  would  try  to  clear  the  minds  of  my  pupils  of  cant — 
cant  about  nature,  cant  about  people,  cant  about  books.  I  would 
place  them  under  the  influence  of  the  splendid  simplicity  and 
straight  forwardness  of  Burns,  Macaulay's  glorious  candor,  and 
the  piercing  east  wind  of  Carlyle's  stern  moral  vigor.  In  such 
atmospheres  spiritual  malaria  cannot  exist. 

Macaulay,  too,  is  useful  for  another  reason.  If  there  is  one 
vice  from  which  he  is  free  and  to  which  high-school  pupils  are 
addicted,  it  is  the  vice  of  saying  one  thing  and  meaning  another. 
I  have  here  a  collection  of  statements  taken  at  different  times 
from  their  compositions : 

Each  particular  hair  did  stand  on  end,  like  a  fretful  porcupine. 
Each  knotted  and  combined  lock  did  part. 

Horatio  had  been  to  college,  from  which  we  may  believe  he  had  an 
income. 

While  at  college  his  father  died. 

He  began  life  when  twenty-two  years  oid. 

Coriolanus  opens  on  a  welfare  in  Rome. 
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He  was  buried  in  thought  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Boswell's  Johnson  includes  many  antidotes  of  his  life. 
Whenever  worsted  in  argument  he  resorted  to  logic. 
A  Queen  would  not  hang  her  two  husbands  in  the  same  room. 
Twelfth  Night  was  written  between  1599  and  1600. 

There  were  no  cannon  in  Hamlet's  day.  Shakspere  is,  there- 
fore, guilty  of  an  anachronism  when  he  makes  Hamlet  exclaim : 

O  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fix'd 
His  canon  'gainst  self  slaughter. 

A  person  who  is  capable  of  making  mistakes  of  this  sort  can- 
not in  any  large  sense  of  the  word  be  called  moral.  He  can  see 
neither  the  humor  nor  the  equity  of  things.  You  may  preach 
to  him  till  doomsday.  You  may  weep  and  abuse.  You  may  tell 
him  in  a  hundred  thousand  ways  to  say  what  he  means  and  mean 
what  he  says.  The  probability  is  that  after  all  this,  he  will 
write  as  badly  as  before.  A  thorough  study  of  one  of  Macau- 
lay's  essays  will  do  more  to  make  him  despise  looseness  of  lan- 
guage and  of  logic  than  all  the  precepts  in  the  rhetorics.     His 

precision 

Has  such  a  face  and  such  a  mien 
As  to  be  lov'd  needs  only  to  be  seen. 

He  is  the  greatest  of  all  awakeners  of  an  enthusiasm  for  clear, 
exact,  polished,  manly  utterance. 

The  salutary  influence  of  good  examples,  indeed,  can  scarcely 
be  overestimated.  Man  is  essentially  an  imitative  animal.  We 
all  try  to  be  what  we  admire.  For  these  reasons  good  biography 
is  calculated  oftentimes  to  perform  for  the  young  student  a  serv- 
ice which  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  from  any  other  kind  of 
literature.  Many  a  writer  has  conceived  a  noble  ideal,  cherished 
throughout  years  of  earnest  and  successful  toil,  from*  a  perusal 
of  Boswell's  Johnson.  Many  a  self-made  man  has  caught  his 
first  impulse  from  the  pages  of  Franklin's  autobiography.  Many 
a  soldier,  who  has  risen  high  above  his  fellows,  can  trace  the 
inception  of  the  resolve  that  led  him  onward  and  upward  to  the 
inspiration  that  he  drank  in  from  the  old  Plutarch  with  the  bat- 
tered cover.  The  government  at  Washington  used  to  furnish 
every  officer  and  every  man  in  the  American  navy  with  a  copy  of 
Southey's  Life  of  Nelson.     Example  is  greater  than   precept. 
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Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us  we  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 
If  we  sow  in  the  mind  of  a  young  man  or  a  young  woman  the 
seed  of  a  noble  example,  and  do  not  water  the  ground  too  much, 
the  summer,  we  may  rest  assured,  will  bring  forth  flowers  and 
the  autumn  fruit  and  grain. 

I  have  reserved  until  the  last  the  discussion  of  the  most 
important  and  far  reaching  consideration  of  all  —  the  formation 
of  taste.  Good  taste  is  the  highest  of  all  moral  qualities  and 
for  this  reason  the  cultivation  of  it  should  constitute  the  ultimate 
aim  of  education.  The  man  who  is  good  because  he  likes  to  be 
good  is  better  than  the  man  who  is  good  because  he  thinks  he 
ought  to  be  good.  If  Willie  abstains  from  Sunday  baseball 
because  it  grieves  mother  when  he  indulges  in  it,  he  is  apt,  when 
mother  is  out  of  town,  to  fall  from  grace ;  but  if  he  abstains 
because  the  evil  smells  and  the  bad  language  make  him  sick,  he 
will  uiever  backslide.  If  our  pupils  read  Shakspere  instead  of 
Archibald  Clavering  Gunter  because  we  tell  them  that  Hamlet  is 
better  than  Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York,  we  have  doubtless  scored 
a  point ;  if  they  stick  to  Shakspere  long  enough  they  will  be 
convinced  that  we  tell  the  truth.  The  ••  if,"  however,  is  too  large. 
The  impelling  force  must  come  from  within.  How  can  we  create 
in  our  pupils  such  a  frame  of  mind  that  they  would  rather  read 
Milton  and  Burke  than  Josh  Billings  and  Artemus  Ward  ? 

The  achievement  is  no  easy  one.  There  are  several  popular 
ways  of  not  accomplishing  it.  The  teacher  who  adopts  the 
method  of  minute  linguistic  study  and  the  teacher  who  adopts 
the  diametrically  opposite  method  of  sentimental  gushing  are 
generally  unsuccessful.  Both  fail  for  the  same  reason.  Neither 
makes  the  student  understand.  Here  we  have  a  precious  truth. 
Dislike  is  merely  a  form  of  ignorance.  People  cannot  help 
worshiping  merit  when  they  actually  realize  that  it  is  merit.  If 
you  can  lead  your  pupils  to  see  even  imperfectly  what  good 
literature  is,  if  you  can  open  their  eyes  to  one  tenth  of  the 
beauty,  the  power,  the  significance  of  it  all,  you  need  not  worry 
much  about  their  liking  it.  And  in  proportion  as  they  like  it, 
their  morals  will  be  safe.  They  will  be  so  busy  helping  David 
Copperfield  run  away  from  Mr.  Murdstone's  bottling  works  that 
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they  will  have  less  time  to  smoke  cigarettes  with  Tom.  The 
fascination  of  the  great  game  that  Julius  Caesar  played  in  Gaul 
will  dim  the  joy  of  surreptitious  poker  with  Dick.  Even  those 
seductive  coon  songs  that  Harry  sings  so  well  will  lose  some  of 
their  charm  when  the  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms  and 
murmur  of  innumerable  bees  have  caused  subtler  fibers  in  their 
souls  to  vibrate. 

The  conclusion  from  all  of  these  facts  is  simple  and  irresist- 
ible. There  must  be  no  such  thing  as  moral  instruction  as  such. 
Whatever  enlarges,  refines,  and  strengthens  the  brain  is  power- 
ful and  salutary  in  the  formation  of  character.  The  only  scien- 
tific way  to  teach  ethics  is  to  turn  the  white  light  of  truth  on  the 
relations  of  things.  The  idea  that  bad  men  are  usually  sharper 
than  good  men  is  worse  than  absurd — it  is  wicked.  We  have 
too  many  words.  Their  multiplicity  frequently  makes  us  see 
things  double  and  triple.  Sin  is  nothing  but  a  form  of  insanity. 
The  criminal  is  just  a  kind  of  fool.  Stupidity  and  immorality 
are  one.     The  highest  wisdom  lies  in  being  good. 

If  these  ideas  ever  come  to  prevail  in  education  I  do  not 
predict  that  the  world  will  be  regenerated  in  a  decade ;  but  I 
honestly  believe  that  they  are  sound,  useful,  and  susceptible  of 
application  in  actual  pedagogical  work.  Indeed,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  they  must  lie  at  the  base  of  all  thorough  and  truly  scientific 
effort  toward  character  formation. 

Edwin  L.  Miller 

Englewood  High  School 
Chicago 
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The  study  of  algebra  is  interesting,  and  the  results  are  very 
gratifying  to  the  teacher,  but  the  most  interesting  work  in  sec- 
ondary mathematics  is  the  work  in  geometry. 

Here  we  can  actually  see  the  development  of  the  class  if  it 
has  received  proper  treatment,  but  with  improper  care  and  for- 
mal recitation,  the  results  may  be  very  different.  Instead  of 
wide-awake  faces  always  on  the  qui  vive  and  constantly  on  the 
lookout  for  new  truth,  you  may  find  a  listless,  monotonous  con- 
duct that  will  dampen  the  ardor  of  a  most  enthusiastic  teacher. 
But  pupils  generally  take  on  some  of  the  qualities  and  charac- 
teristics of  their  teachers.  Fortunate  the  class  which  has  an 
instructor  with  enough  life  to  sometimes  get  beyond  the  time- 
beaten  paths  of  the  formal  recitation,  and  who  is  ready  to  ask 
more  of  the  pupil  than  a  reproduction  of  the  demonstrations 
that  have  been  handed  down  to  us  through  twenty-five  cen- 
turies. 

Present  indications  point  to  a  radical  departure  from  the  old 
plan  of  having  the  pupil  "ride  his  pony"  through  the  demon- 
strations of  our  present  text-books. 

The  demand  is  for  a  book  that  will  require  the  pupil  to  do 
some  thinking  on  his  own  account.  A  book  that  will  be  to 
the  pupil  a  guide  in  the  more  difficult  work,  suggesting  the  steps 
in  the  proof  by  questions  rather  than  giving  the  entire  demon- 
strations as  nearly  all  of  our  books  now  do. 

At  least  one  book  has  been  arranged  on  this  plan,  but  while 
it  is  a  great  step  in  the  right  direction  it  is  very  liberal  with  its 
helps. 

Under  such  a  method  the  study  of  geometry,  with  a  conse- 
crated teacher,  would  give  to  the  pupil  much  of  that  discipline 
which  is  usually  attributed  to  it,  but  which  is  too  often  lost  in 
the  formal  memory  work  of  the  old  plan. 

1  Portion  of  a  paper  on  "  Mathematics  in  Secondary  Schools." 
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Yet  with  the  books  we  have,  much  can  be  done  by  the 
teacher  toward  correcting  or  rather  avoiding  the  faults  and 
difficulties  arising  from  their  use.  Greatest  care  should  be  taken 
in  the  study  of  the  definitions,  as  they  are  usually  collected  on 
the  first  few  pages  of  the  text.  While  the  language  given  is 
better  than  any  the  pupil  might  use,  and  they  cover  the  case 
better  than  the  pupil  would  do  it  even  after  he  understands  the 
meaning  of  the  definition  given,  it  is  well  for  him  to  give  in  his 
own  language  what  seems  to  him  to  cover  the  case,  and  let  the 
teacher  point  out  the  faults  if  there  be  any,  thus  teaching  the 
value  of  words  used  and  the  great  care  necessary  in  giving 
expression  to  mathematical  ideas.  Time  thus  used  is  never 
wasted.  We  can  well  afford  to  spend  plenty  of  time  talking 
with  our  classes  about  these  same  definitions,  explaining  away 
the  difficulties  before  we  require  our  pupils  to  memorize  them. 

One  glaring  instance  in  my  own  experience  always  comes 
before  me  when  I  am  working  on  the  geometric  definitions. 

The  definition  for  a  "construction"  as  I  was  required  to 
learn  it,  was  "a  graphical  representation  of  a  geometric  concep- 
tion." It  meant  nothing  to  me.  I  well'  remember  how  I  was 
always  afraid  of  that  word  "construction, "  and  some  others  that 
were  almost  as  bad,  because  we  had  no  explanation.  A  lack  of 
understanding  here  makes  it  hard  sledding  throughout  the  entire 
year. 

The  definitions,  axioms,  theorems,  and  corollaries  must  be 
learned  and  learned  well,  but  the  pupil  should  never  be  required 
to  memorize  them  until  he  understands  the  meaning  so  well  that 
they  present  to  his  mind  a  mental  picture  with  all  of  the 
details,  and  it  is  the  teacher's  business  to  see  that  he  has  such 
understanding. 

We  should  not  be  afraid  of  explanation,  especially  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  work.  Take  the  concrete  case  and  work 
to  the  general. 

We  must  not  pay  too  much  attention  to  some  of  our  teach- 
ers of  pedagogy  who  say  that  it  is  a  poor  teacher  and  a  poor 
class  that  has  to  resort  to  the  concrete  case.  The  general  will 
follow   the   particular,    and  the    pupil    will   learn  to  generalize 
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only  after  he  understands  the  particular  cases  that  go  to  make 
up  a  part  of  the  general  case. 

The  first  ten  weeks  necessarily  means  most  careful  work  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher ;  watch  the  pupil  closely  and  do  not 
think  that  because  he  does  not  ask  questions  he  understands. 
We  must  teach  him  to  ask  questions.  Get  it  out  of  his  head  that 
he  is  to  impress  you  with  his  knowledge  of  the  matter  at  hand  ; 
rather  teach  him  to  impress  you  with  a  frank,  investigating 
nature.  Make  him  understand  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  work 
for  marks,  as  the  marks  are  capable  of  looking  out  for  them- 
selves if  he  has  the  proper  spirit.  Complaint  is  continually  made 
that  pupils  insist  on  memorizing  the  demonstrations  given  in  the 
book.  May  not  the  teacher  sometimes  be  at  fault  here  ?  Does 
the  pupil  know,  how  to  study  ?  Have  we  been  careful  enough 
in  showing  him  the  proper  plan  of  attack  ?  Early  in  the  year 
do  we  not  sometimes  insist  that  the  pupil  shall  learn  the  proofs 
well  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  apply  the  principles  to  later 
work  ?  Have  we  studied  the  first  few  theorems  with  the  pupils 
or  have  we  left  them  to  struggle  for  themselves  ? 

Some  of  the  pupils  will  not  know  how  or  what  to  do  unless 
they  have  the  help  of  the  teacher.  Some  of  them  will  invaria- 
bly commit  to  memory  the  work  done  in  the  book.  We  should 
not  criticise  them  too  harshly,  because  that  is  probably  the  only 
kind  of  studying  they  have  been  taught  to  do.  It  is  better  for 
the  class  to  study  the  first  few  theorems  and  demonstrations  in 
the  recitation  period,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  and  the 
teacher  should  take  some  time  each  day  for  sight  work  on  the 
advance  lesson. 

A  few  well  chosen  questions  will  sometimes  do  the  pupil 
more  real  good  than  an  hour  of  hard  study. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  a  perfectly  clear  under- 
standing of  the  theorem,  analyze  it,  and  know  just  what  is 
required,  and  how  much  may  be  taken  as  the  basis  for  work.  If 
the  pupil  then  fails  to  see  the  method  of  proof,  let  him  assume 
the  truth  of  the  conclusion,  and  examine  the  relations  back  to 
the  hypothesis.  The  class  will  soon  get  the  idea  of  what  the 
work  in  geometry  means,  and   some  of  the  better  minds  will  be 
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attempting  the  solution  of  theorems  as  exercises,  and  will  show 
decidedly  more  interest  in  a  page  of  exercises  than  in  the  regular 
propositions. 

Another  plan  that  will  add  strength  and  power  of  imagina- 
tion, is  the  demonstration  of  theorems  without  a  figure  to  look  at. 
Besides  giving  them  power  to  picture  conditions  in  the  mind,  it 
teaches  them  to  concentrate  their  thought,  and  they  will  be  able 
to  talk  intelligently  on  an  exercise  or  problem  without  the  aid 
of  pencil  and  paper. 

When  a  boy  or  girl  fifteen  years  of  age  sits  down,  and 
referring  only  to  a  mental  picture,  describes  the  process  of  deter- 
mining the  position  of  a  point,  or  of  finding  the  locus  of  a  point 
under  given  conditions,  and  is  able  to  see  the  exception,  if  there 
be  one,  that  boy  or  girl  will  be  no  weakling  in  mathematics. 
The  tendency  to  memorize  will  certainly  give  way  to  such 
training. 

The  careless  manner  in  which  some  teachers  pass  over  the 
subject  of  loci  is  to  be  lamented  and  condemned.  It  seems 
sometimes  as  if  it  were  a  case  of  "blind  leading  the  blind." 
No  one  principle  in  geometry  is  more  interesting  or  more 
valuable,  and  nothing  does  more  toward  eliminating  the  question 
of  chance  in  our  work  in  originals.  Some  teachers  do  not  touch 
it  at  all.  Some  merely  draw  a  figure  and  tell  the  class  that 
it   is  true,  for  anybody  with  eyes  can  see  it. 

Again  some  pupils  get  the  idea  that  the  locus  of  a  point  is 
entirely  independent  of  the  conditions  in  the  case,  and  whenever 
the  term  locus  is  met  with  it  is  a  perpendicular  to  a  line  at  its 
middle  point.  How  much  of  mathematical  value  in  such  teaching  ? 
It  takes  time  and  numerous  exercises  showing  the  almost 
unlimited  number  of  cases  arising,  each  under  its  own  conditions, 
to  impress  the  pupil  with  the  true  meaning  of  the  locus  of  a  point. 
But  it  is  worth  all  the  time  it  takes,  for  when  the  pupil  begins 
his  exercises  in  construction  he  has  the  one  instrument  that 
insures  his  success. 

And  what  shall  we  do  with  the  originals,  as  they  are  called  ? 
Work  them ;  they  are  the  flesh  and  blood  that  give  beauty  and 
life  to  the  framework  of  geometry.     Work  all    that   time  will 
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possibly  permit.  The  class  that  is  well  grounded  in  the  theorems 
and  demonstrations,  in  axioms  and  definitions,  that  has  had 
some  sight  work  and  work  from  mental  pictures,  will  handle 
originals  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  joy  to  the  heart  of  the 
teacher. 

How  shall  the  pupil  approach  the  original  exercise?  By 
the  natural  method,  Plato's  method,  the  method  that  has  been 
used  for  more  than  two  thousand  years.  Approach  it  as  the 
scientist  approaches  his  problem,  assume  the  conditions  as  true, 
and  go  back  over  the  ground  and  see  if  you  can  find  a  chain  of 
relations  that  will  lead  to  the  proof  of  the  assumption.  Give  a 
bright  boy  the  task  of  finding  the  locus  of  a  point  under  given 
conditions.  He  will  construct  one,  two,  or  three  points ;  he 
sees,  perhaps,  that  it  is  not  a  straight  line,  he  assumes  that  it  is 
a  curve,  and  as  he  knows  only  one  curve,  he  will  try  to  prove 
his  assumption,  that  the  locus  is  the  circumference  of  a  given 
circle.     It  is  the  natural  method. 

The  teacher  must  always  be  critical  if  he  wishes  to  find  the 
same  qualities  in  his  class.  He  must  insist  on  the  use  of  correct 
mathematical  expressions  till  they  become  a  part  of  the  pupil. 
To  obtain  the  best  results,  the  recitation  should  be  an  informal 
discussion,  and  that  is  possible  only  when  the  teacher  gets  so 
close  to  the  pupil  that  perfect  frankness  exists  between  them; 
and  each  enjoys  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  other.  Then 
the  teacher's  presence  will  stimulate  free  discussion  rather  than 
reserve,  and  the  pupil  will  be  ready  to  uphold  his  opinions 
against  those  of  the  teacher  in  such  a  way  as  to  carry  conviction 
with  his  argument.  Both  teacher  and  pupil  must  feel  that  they 
have  no  right  to  make  a  statement  to  the  class  that  they  cannot 
prove.  The  "  omnipresent  why "  should  never  be  allowed  to 
escape  the  pupil's  attention. 

What  shall  we  do  to  keep  our  pupils  from  ivandering  in  their 
demonstrations  ?  Insist  on  their  knowing  their  destination  and 
their  route.  Most  wandering  arises  from  a  lack  of  care  in  study- 
ing or  analyzing  the  theorem.  They  do  not  know  the  hypothesis 
and  conclusion  sufficiently  well  to  trace  a  line  of  thought  from 
one  to  the  other,  even  though  they  may  see  certain  relations. 
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The  teacher  should  not  forget  to  teach  the  history  of  mathe- 
matics along  with  the  theory.  The  interest  of  the  class  may  be 
greatly  increased  if  he  will  tell  them  some  historical  fact  or 
anecdote  along  with  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Call  the 
attention  of  the  class  to  the  beauty  of  the  theorems  that  form 
the  groundwork  of  geometry,  especially  to  such  as  "The  sum  of 
the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  is  equal  to  two  right  angles,"  and 
"The  square  on  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right  triangle  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  squares  on  the  other  two  sides." 

Tell  the  pupils  of  the  discovery  of  such  principles  ;  show 
them  how  the  Egyptians  3400  years  ago  used  three  pegs  and  a 
rope  to  show  the  relation  of  the  sides  and  hypotenuse,  and  thus 
constructed  the  right  angle ;  show  them  the  mistake  of  these 
same  Egyptians  in  computing  the  areas  of  parallelograms  and 
and  trapezoids;  tell  them  that  Thales,  five  centuries  B.  C, 
discovered  that  every  angle  inscribed  in  a  semicircle  is  a  right 
angle,  and  that  the  sum  of  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  is  equal 
to  two  right  angles. 

It  will  interest  them  to  know  that  Plato  went  to  Egypt  and 
studied  mathematics  and  was  so  deeply  interested  that  he  had 
placed  over  his  door  the  following  inscription  :  "Let  no  one  who 
is  unacquainted  with  geometry  enter  here."  Tell  them  Euclid's 
answer  to  the  first  Ptolemy,  300  B.  C,  when  Ptolemy  asked  if 
there  was  no  easier  way  to  learn  geometry  than  by  studying  the 
elements  as  prepared  by  Euclid;  Euclid  answered:  "There  is 
no  royal  road  to  geometry."  Tell  them  that  Euclid's  elements 
with  some  additions  has  been  used  as  a  text-book  for  more  than 
two  thousand  years. 

They  will  listen  closely  to  the  story  of  the  life  and  death  of 
Archimedes  at  Syracuse.  Tell  them  how  nearly  he  approximated 
the  value  of  7r,  and  how  since  his  time  "circle  squarers"  by  the 
score  have  wasted  their  energies.  These  incidents  and  others  of 
the  same  sort,  told  when  the  class  is  studying  some  of  the  related 
theorems  will  add  much  to  their  interest  in  the  work. 

I  once  read  a  list  of  answers  to  questions  relative  to  reforms 
in  teaching  mathematics.  One  said:  " Get  teachers  who  know 
more."     We  would  better  add  to   this,  a?id  know  better  how  to 
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teach.  The  work  in  our  secondary  schools  must  not  only  give 
the  pupils  preparation  for  college,  but  must  give  to  that  large 
class  who  go  no  farther,  the  best  possible  preparation  for  life's 
duties;  but  to  me,  the  mathematics  for  these  two  classes  in 
secondary  schools  does  not  need  to  be  differentiated.  What  is 
best  in  preparation  for  college  mathematics  is  the  best  training 
the  mind  can  get  for  an  active  business  career.  We  may  not 
need  limits  and  loci  in  business,  but  the  mind  that  has  been  con- 
centrated on  these  principles  in  school  is  better  fitted  for  concen- 
tration on  public  works  and  corporation  law. 

The  twofold  purpose  of  the  school  should  be  kept  constantly 
in  mind,  and  whatever  work  is  done,  should  be  done  with  such  a 
degree  of  accuracy  in  mathematical  thought  and  expression  that 
the  training  the  pupil  gets  will  noticeably  affect  his  work  in  other 
lines. 

While  accuracy  of  expression  and  careful  reading  are  neces- 
sary in  algebraic  solutions  and  formulae,  geometry  has  the  greater 
effect  in  ordering  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  No  other  secondary 
study  pursued  for  one  year  will  give  such  correct  habits  of 
thought  and  such  careful  use  of  words.  This  same  accuracy  of 
expression  may  cling  to  the  individual  throughout  his  whole  life. 
The  pupils  study  should  give  him  both  a  proper  basis  on  which 
to  build  his  future  work  in  mathematics,  and  the  power  of  ready 
help  in  the  everyday  questions  of  life. 

It  should  also  give  him  a  taste  for  proper  argument,  founded 
on  fact  and  substantiated  at  every  turn  by  unassailable  proofs.' 
Yet  to  my  mind  the  greatest  good  to  be  derived  from  the 
study  is  the  "  ethical  good  ; "  it  should  teach  him  the  law  of 
order  ;  it  should  give  him  integrity  of  purpose  and  the  power  of 
concentration  ;  it  should  give  him  careful,  yes,  honest  expression 
for  all  his  ideas ;  it  should  give  him  the  ability  to  analyze  the 
questions  of  life,  and  separate  the  good  from  the  bad,  the  vital 
from  the  accompaniments,  and  to  recognize  and  use  the  best 
means  at  hand  for  his  own  good,  and  happiness. 

All  these  things  should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  by  the 
teacher,  and  on  every  possible  occasion  he  should  impress  them 
upon  his  pupils.  In  other  words,  humanize  the  science  of  mathe- 
matics. B.  Frank  Brown 

Lake  View  High  School, 
Chicago,  111. 
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Longman's  Illustrated  First  Latin  Reading  Book  and  Grammar.  By 
H.  R.  Heatley,  M.A.  Longman's,  Green,  &  Co.,  New 
York,  1899. 

The  Latin  text,  collected  from  many  sources,  is  rather  difficult 
for  those  who  are  just  beginning  to  translate.  The  first  twenty  lessons 
have  an  interlinear  translation,  from  which  words  which  have  already 
occurred  are  omitted.  There  is  an  abundance  of  illustrations,  some  of 
which  are  very  helpful  in  giving  an  idea  of  various  antiquities,  while 
others  have  to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  text,  and  possess  little 
merit,  archaeological  or  artistic.  If  any  system  has  been  consistently 
followed  in  marking  the  few  long  vowels  whose  quantity  is  indicated, 
it  is  certainly  beyond  the  reach  of  the  average  mind  to  comprehend 
and  apply  it.  The  "  grammar "  is  quite  incomplete,  having  nothipg 
on  pronunciation,  quantity  of  vowels,  accent,  and  similar  subjects. 

Frank  A.  Gallup 
Colgate  Academy 
Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

New  Higher  Algebra.  By  Webster  Wells,  S.B.  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  Boston,  1899.     Price,  $1.32. 

This  New  Higher  Algebra  stands  in  about  the  same  relation  to  the 
Essentials  of  Algebra  that  his  Higher  Algebra  does  to  the  academic. 
The  author  has  simply  strengthened  the  Essentials  by  the  addition  of 
more  advanced  topics. 

The  simple  and  logical  -presentation  of  the  fundamental  laws  and 
principles,  exemplified  by  numerous  well  chosen  exercises,  followed 
by  the  generally  thorough  discussion  of  factoring,  fractions,  equations, 
and  exponents  entitles  the  book  to  most  careful  consideration. 

The  work  in  factoring  might  be  somewhat  strengthened  by  the  dis- 
cussion of  expressions  of  the  form  ax*  +  bx  ~\-et  a  form  frequently 
found  in  the  solution  of  quadratics,  and  ofttimes  most  easily  solved 
by  factoring. 
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The  problems  under  factoring,  fractions,  simultaneous  equations,, 
and  radicals  are  plentiful  and  well  suited  to  the  application  of  the 
principles  involved,  but  the  number  of  easy  drill  problems  in  the  early 
part  of  the  work  does  not  seem  great  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
average  beginner. 

One  of  the  pleasing  features  of  the  book  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  author  has  avoided  the  padding  process  in  making  up  the  list  of 
problems.  The  full  discussion  of  the  more  advanced  topics,  as  the 
binomial  theorem,  combinations  and  permutations,  the  summation  of 
series,  and  continued  fractions,  makes  it  a  text  well  suited  for  use 
in  the  very  best  secondary  schools,  and  furnishes  a  preparation  that 
will  meet  the  maximum  requirements  for  entrance  in  the  best  colleges 
and  technical  schools. 

B.  Frank  Brown 
Lake  View  High  School 
Chicago,  111. 

A  History  of  the  Michigan  State  Normal  School,  1 849-1899.  By 
Daniel  Putnam,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology 
and  Pedagogy.  Pp.  368.  The  author:  Ypsilanti,  Mich., 
1900.     Price,  81.10. 

It  is  difficult  to  write  a  history  of  an  educational  institution  which 
will  have  enough  specific  information  to  be  interesting  to  the  gradu- 
ates, and  yet  have  enough  general  information  to  hold  the  attention  of 
students  of  general  educational  history.  Professor  Putnam  says  that 
the  main  purpose  of  his  work  is  to  show  the  development  of  normal 
work  arid  instruction  during  the  life  of  the  school,  and  this  he  has 
done  in  such  a  simple,  attractive  manner  that  there  is  interest  even  in 
much  of  the  statistics.  It  is  written  by  one  who  has  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  and  a  deep  interest  in  the  work  of  the  school,  as  he 
has  been  connected  with  its  history  for  thirty  years.  An  interesting 
introduction  on  the  evolution  of  the  normal  school  idea  is  followed  by 
the  history  of  the  beginnings  in  Michigan,  inspired  by  the  great 
founder  of  education  in  that  state,  J.  D.  Pierce,  the  first  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction.  This  is  succeeded  by  chapters  dealing 
with  the  early  growth  of  the  school,  the  development  of  the  courses  of 
study  and  instruction,  its  internal  administration,  the  development  of 
the  training  school,  biographical  sketches  of  the  leading  teachers  who 
have  been,  or  are  now,  connected  with  the  school,  a  list  of  past  and 
present  students,  and  some  twenty-nine  excellent  illustrations.     Thus, 
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•while  it  relates  to  Michigan  particularly,  it  is  valuable  to  the  student 
of  education  in  this  country  because  of  the  great  influence  which  the 
•educational  system  of  that  state  has  had  in  molding  the  education  of 
the  West.  We  welcome  such  contributions  to  the  history  of  education 
in  our  country. 

George  Herbert  Locke 
The  University  of  Chicago 
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The  University  of  New  Brunswick  in  Canada  is  celebrating  its  centennial 
this  year. 

The  Sanitary  Institute  of  London,  Eng.,  holds  examinations  in  Practical 
Hygiene  for  School  Teachers. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  is  to  invade  Canada  this  year  to 
hold  its  annual  meeting  from  July  7  to  12,  at  Halifax,  N.  S. 

A  very  interesting  and  appreciative  account  of  the  life  and  work  of 
Joseph  Lancaster  appears  in  the  February  number  of  the  Educational  Record 
of  London,  Eng. 

The  International  Monthly  announces  the  early  publication  of  an  article 
which  will  interest  our  constituency,  The  School  and  the  Modern  Home,  by 
Professor  Paul  H.  Hanus,  of  Harvard. 

Professor  W.  A.  Adams,  of  Dartmouth  College,  has  in  press,  to  be 
issued  soon  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  publishers,  Boston,  Keller's  Romeo  und 
Julia  aufdem  Dorfe,  which  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  distinguished 
writer's  short  stories. 

The  March  number  of  the  Child- Study  Monthly  had  a  very  suggestive 
article  on  "Common  Diseases  of  Children,"  by  Harriet  Brockway.  The 
editor  dealt  with  some  aberrations  of  school  supervision  in  his  characteristic- 
ally incisive  manner. 

The  physical  laboratory  of  the  Lehigh  University  of  South  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  which  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  is  being  rebuilt,  and  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy,  fully  equipped  in  the  departments  of  physics  and  electrical 
engineering,  at  the  opening  of  the  college  year  in  September. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  publishers,  Boston,  have  in  press  for  immediate 
issue  ValdeVs  Josi,  a  Spanish  novel  of  far  more  than  ordinary  interest,  which 
has  been  edited,  with  introduction  and  notes  for  intermediate  reading,  by 
Professor  F.  J.  A.  Davidson,  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 

The  Department  of  the  Training  College  for  Teachers  in  Secondary 
Schools  in  connection  with  Cambridge  University,  England,  reports  that  in 
the  past  year  it  had  five  students  in  the  Michaelmas  Term,  five  in  the  Lent 
Term,  and  six  in  the  Easter  Term.  Mr.  S.  S.  F.  Fletcher,  of  King's  College, 
is  the  master. 
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Ex-President  Cleveland's  two  addresses  on  the  "  Independence  of 
the  Executive"  at  Princeton,  April  9  and  10,  will  be  notable  contributions  to 
political  literature.  They  will  appear  in  authoritative  form  only  in  the  June 
and  July  issues  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  fully  copyrighted  by  Houghton, 
Mffflin  &  Co. 

Lord  Balfour's  Education  Bill  plainly  points  to  the  establishing  of 
great  technical  colleges  in  populous  centers  and  higher  schools  in  sparsely 
inhabited  rural  districts.  This  bill,  providing  for  the  much-needed  extension 
and  encouragement  of  higher  education,  is  meeting  with  decided  approbation 
in  educational  circles. 

That  the  short  story  has  a  place  in  literature  Ginn  &  Company  propose 
to  prove  by  such  a  volume  as  Contes  et  Saynetes  a  collection  of  eighteen  short 
stories  from  well-known  French  novelists.  These  are  edited  by  Dr.  Colin,  of 
Bryn  Mawr,  with  notes  and  vocabulary,  and  the  volume  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pages  is  published  at  seventy-five  cents. 

We  read  much  oi  art  in  education,  but  it  is  a  relief  to  see  art  in  the  publi- 
cations issuing  from  departments  of  public  instruction.  The  Wisconsin 
Arbor  and  Bard  Day  Annual  is  the  most  artistic  production  that  has  reached 
us,  and  the  contents  are  on  an  intellectual  equality  with  the  artistic  cover.  It 
reflects  great  credit  upon  Mr.  L.  D.  Harvey,  the  state  superintendent. 

The  select  and  common  councils  of  Philadelphia  have  passed  resolutions 
directing  the  mayor  and  the  city  solicitor  to  prepare  drafts  of  an  act  for  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature  providing  for  the  abolition  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion in  the  first  school  district  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  creating  of  a  depart- 
ment of  education.  Excessive  demands  upon  the  public  purse  is  the  reason 
given  for  this  action. 

Harvard  University  has  agreed  to  give  instruction  during  the  summer 
of  this  year  to  a  considerable  number  of  teachers  in  the  schools  of  Cuba. 
Although  this  instruction  is  to  be  given  in  Cambridge  during  the  session  of  the 
Summer  School  the  work  is  not  to  be  done  in  that  school,  but  under  separate 
direction  and  by  instructors  especially  chosen  for  that  task.  Memorial  Hall 
will  be  opened  for  the  use  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Cuban  teachers. 

An  inspiring  book  for  the  thoughtful  teacher  who  may  be  looking  for  sug- 
gestive material  for  moral  lessons  is  The  Reward  of  Prince  Cheerfulness by 
Ruth  Lewinson  and  published  by  W.  R.  Jenkins,  New  York.  In  this  tale  there 
is  an  attempt  to  portray  by  personification  traits  of  character  such  as  cheer- 
fulness, temper,  patience,  etc.,  their  cause  and  effect  upon  one  another.  It  is 
beautifully  bound  and  illustrated  and  is  published  at  seventy-five  cents. 

The  Werner  Book  Company  has  included  in  its  Great  American  series  the 
educators  of  this  land,  and  it  is  a  well-merited  tribute  that  Dr.  Winship  pays 
them  in  his  very  interesting  book  called  Great  American  Educators,  The 
history  of  the  struggles  of  these  noble  men  and  women  to  advance  the  cause 
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of  education  in  our  country  ought  to  prove  inspiring  reading  to  the  children 
in  our  schools  today  who  are  enjoying  such  great  privileges.  It  is  published 
at  fifty  cents. 

The  Teachers  College  is  now  a  professional  school  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity on  the  same  basis  as  the  Law  School.  President  Low  is  president  ex 
officio  of  the  college,  but  the  actual  government  will  remain  in  the  hands  of 
Dean  Russell,  who  is  so  well  known  to  our  readers  by  his  contributions  to  this 
journal.  The  dean  has  a  seat  in  the  university  council,  and  when  the  faculty 
of  the  college  increases  to  ten  full  professors  there  will  be  an  additional 
representative. 

Stories  of  the  Northmen  have  always  had  a  great  fascination  for  children, 
and  the  mythology  of  that  land  has  a  peculiar  educational  value.  The 
American  Book  Company  has  taken  advantage  of  this  and  has  issued  a  book 
called  Old  Norse  Stories,  by  Sarah  Powers  Bradish,  in  which  these  tales  are 
retold  in  such  an  interesting  and  animated  style  that  it  will  be  a  very  useful 
addition  to  the  supplementary  reading  in  the  schoolroom.  There  are  240 
pages,  and  the  price  is  forty-five  cents. 

Some  educational  gatherings  in  May  are:  Western  Drawing  Teachers' 
Association  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  May  9- 11,  Caroline  M.  Neile,  secretary; 
New  England  Association  of  School  Superintendents  at  Boston,  May  11,  R. 
D.  McKeen,  Haverhill,  Mass.,  secretary;  New  Jersey  Association  for  the 
Study  of  Children  and  Youth  at  Newark,  May  12,  F.  E.  Spaulding,  Passaic, 
N.  J.,  secretary;  Eastern  Art  Teachers'  Association,  Boston,  May  24-29, 
Solon  P.  Davis,  Hartford,  Conn.,  secretary. 

The  local  general  committee  in  charge  of  the  preparations  for  the 
National  Educational  Association  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  July  next,  has 
appointed  a  special  committee  on  exhibits  of  school  work.  The  chairman 
requests  all  who  may  desire  to  make  exhibits  of  student  or  pupil  work  to 
communicate  with  him  by  letter,  stating  the  character  of  the  exhibit  they 
desire  to  make  and  the  amount  of  wall,  table,  or  floor  space  required. 
Address  Mr.  Asbury  Coward,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  School  Exhibits, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Mr.  Foster  Watson,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  University  College  of  Wales,  is  contributing  a  series  of  articles  to 
the  School  World  on  "  Pioneers  in  Education."  Students  of  the  history  of 
education,  especially  of  that  part  relating  to  England,  are  much  in  debt  to 
Mr.  Watson  for  his  exceptionally  strong  interest  in  this  phase  of  educational 
work,  and  these  articles  now  appearing  are  characterized  by  the  felicity  of 
expression  and  aptness  of  illustration  which  appeal  to  the  teacher-at-work 
who  is  looking  for  inspiration. 

In  an  article  in  the  Journal  of  Education  on  "The  Lot  of  the  Assistant 
Master  in  English  Secondary  Schools,"  the  author's  last  sentence  is  pathetic : 
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"The  world  is  full  of  talk  on  education,  its  defects,  its  methods,  its  impor- 
tance, and  the  changes  to  be  made  in  secondary  education.  Meanwhile  the 
position  of  masters  (other  than  the  heads)  in  many  of  these  schools  is  painful 
and  precarious  to  such  a  degree  that  many  of  them,  seeing  no  hope  for  them- 
selves, use  such  breath  and  influence  as  they  possess  in  trying  to  save  their 
pupils  from  the  pit  into  which  they  themselves  have  fallen — the  pitiful  pit  of 
teaching." 

Mr.  John  Adams,  of  Glasgow,  who  is  known  in  this  country  through  that 
sparkling  work,  Herbartian  Psychology  Applied  to  Education,  is  reported  as 
having  delivered  a  very  able  address  in  Aberdeen  on  "  Mental  Backgrounds," 
in  which  he  said :  "  Show  me  the  man  who  can  put  himself  in  the  place  of 
another,  see  things  from  the  other's  background,  and  I  will  show  you  an 
excellent  teacher.  The  man  who  sells  more  silk  in  a  draper's  shop  than 
another  is  a  practical  psychologist.  The  teacher  who  is  able  to  inject  himself 
into  another  is  the  man  who  proves  the  really  good  teacher.  We  cannot  all 
do  that,  but  we  may  be  able  to  make  some  sort  of  a  picture  to  find  what  is 
going  on  in  the  minds  of  our  pupils,  find  the  background  they  have,  and 
then  act  accordingly." 

At  the  Washington  meeting  in  1898  of  the  Secondary  Department  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  a  paper  on  the  study  of  English,  including 
an  outline  of  a  course  of  study,  was  presented  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Webster,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  East  Side  High  School  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.  This  paper  was 
received  with  so  much  favor  that  Mr.  Webster  was  led  to  develop  the  ideas 
contained  in  it  into  a  book  with  the  title  English  for  Secondary  Schools  which 
will  soon  be  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  College  Entrance  Requirements  Committee  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  recommends  in  the  report  made  by  it  at  Los  Angeles  in 
July  1899  a  course  of  study  of  which  it  says:  "The  main  points  are  in 
accordance  with  the  paper  presented  by  Mr.  Webster  at  Washington." 

Mr.  C.  H.  Morss,  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  Medford,  Mass.,  has 
always  some  interesting  features  in  his  annual  report.  Last  year  there  was 
an  excellently  planned  course  of  study  in  history,  through  all  the  thirteen 
grades,  prepared  by  Mr.  Cushing,  the  teacher  of  that  subject  in  the  high 
school  and  supervisor  in  the  lower  grades.  In  the  report  of  1900  just  received, 
Mr.  Morss  announces  that  the  high-school  course  of  study  has  been  so  reor- 
ganized that  the  only  required  work  is  English,  including  composition  and 
declamation,  but  to  graduate,  a  student  must  present,  in  addition  to  the  above, 
a  minimum  of  four  credits  in  mathematics,  five  credits  in  science,  and  three 
credits  in  history.  Pupils  preparing  for  college  must  take  a  five-year  course, 
beginning,  however,  in  the  ninth  grade.  This  new  plan  differs  from  the  old 
in  making  the  work  elective  by  subjects  instead  of  by  courses. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Educational  Association  has 
issued  its  second  official  bulletin  in  connection  with  the  Charleston  meeting. 
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In  this  bulletin  are  discussed  such  interesting  items  as  the  following :  The 
aims  of  the  association  in  selecting  Charleston ;  the  great  variety  of  optional 
routes ;  the  privilege  of  circuitous  routes  for  return ;  the  low  rates  for  all 
routes ;  the  opportunities  for  side  trips,  especially  by  sea ;  the  stop-over  priv- 
ileges, and  the  privilege  of  stopping  until  September  i  at  Washington,  D.  C; 
the  local  attractions  at  Charleston ;  the  official  temperature  records,  showing 
that  comfortable  weather  may  be  expected  at  Charleston,  and  that  other 
causes  than  latitude  determine  the  summer  temperature  of  a  seaport  city ; 
programs  of  the  general  sessions  and  the  seventeen  departments,  making 
over  fifty  separate  sessions  each  with  a  program  of  important  papers,  alto- 
gether including  over  two  hundred  speakers ;  the  expectation  that  President 
McKinley  will  address  the  convention.  All  who  are  interested  in  this  great 
meeting  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  write  for  copies  of  the  bulletin  to 
Mr.  Irwin  Shepard,  Secretary,  Winona,  Minn. 

Training  is  not  merely  or  even  primarily  the  study  of  logic  and  psychol- 
ogy ;  still  less  is  it  the  study  of  the  metaphysics,  which  are  the  only  sound 
philosophical  basis  of  psychology.  It  would  be  well  for  us  if  we  were  all 
trained  psychologists,  well  practiced  in  the  metaphysics  of  the  schools,  and, 
as  teachers  should  be  the  most  accomplished  men  and  women  available,  no 
doubt  they  would  make  most  profit  of  such  studies.  But  for  the  perfectly 
satisfactory  discharge  of  school  duties,  we  can  dispense  entirely  with  meta- 
physics, and  we  can  make  use  of  psychology,  ethics,  physiology,  and  history 
without  involving  ourselves  very  deeply  in  the  more  recondite  parts  of  those 
branches  of  investigation.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  exactly  where  the  interest  of 
the  teacher  in  such  studies  begins  and  ends ;  but  it  may  be  frankly  admitted 
that  if  a  young  aspirant  is  ever  to  get  to  work,  or  a  practitioner  to  discharge 
his  daily  tasks,  he  must  be  content  to  leave  a  good  deal  to  the  professional 
student  of  psychology,  of  ethics,  of  physiology,  and  of  history ;  to  take  much 
from  them  as  granted,  and  to  interest  himself  mainly  in  the  points  of  contact 
of  the  several  sciences  involved  as  they  affect  his  day's  task. —  P.  A.  Bar- 
nett  in  Educational  Review \  London,  Eng. 

The  elective  system  of  studies  for  colleges  was  the  chief  topic  of  interest 
at  the  recent  annual  conference  of  Catholic  Colleges  of  the  United  States 
held  in  this  city.  Professor  James  A.  Burns  and  Professor  Cavanaugh,  of 
Notre  Dame  University,  argued  for  the  elective  system,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
address  Mr.  Burns  said :  "The  elective  system  will  go  far,  I  believe,  towards 
checking  the  terrible  drain  of  our  best  blood  and  brains  to  non-Catholic  insti- 
tutions." The  opposition  was  exceedingly  strong  and  was  voiced  by  Father 
Brosnahan,  of  Woodstock  College,  who  read  a  paper  on  "The  Relative 
Merits  of  Courses  in  Catholic  and  non-Catholic  Colleges  for  Baccalaureate." 
In  this  he  examined  critically  the  differences  between  Harvard  College  and 
Boston  College. 

At  a  public  meeting  in  the  evening  Mgr.  Conaty  spoke  on  "A  Plea  for  the 
College  Teacher."     He  said  that  the  whole  question  of  collegiate  success 
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would  seem  to  hinge  upon  the  teacher,  the  dry  wood  of  form  counting  for 
little  with  one  who  has  the  teaching  spirit  and  is  equipped  for  his  work.  He 
dwelt  upon  the  power  and  influence  for  good  of  the  teacher  and  paid  a  tribute 
to  the  devotion  and  scholarship  of  the  men  who  have  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  present  Catholic  educational  system. 

Professor  De  Garmo,  president  of  the  National  Herbart  Society,  has 
issued  a  circular  in  connection  with  the  proposed  reorganization  of  the  society 
in  which  he  announces  that  the  publication  of  the  next  Yearbook  will  probably 
be  postponed  until  thorough  organization  is  effected.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  features  under  consideration : 

1 .  Purpose :     The  Scientific  Study  of  Education. 

2.  Active  Membership :  A  relatively  small  number  of  active  members, 
who  shall  elect  the  officers*  and  conduct  the  business  of  the  society.  The 
chief  qualification  for  active  membership  shall  be  the  possession  of  time, 
ability,  and  inclination  to  undertake  serious  scientific  study  of  educational 
problems. 

3.  Associate  Membership  :  A  large  number  of  associate  members,  organ- 
ized whenever  practicable  into  study  clubs,  who,  upon  the  payment  of  a  small 
annual  fee,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  publications  of  the  society  and  to 
attend  all  its  meetings. 

4.  Publications :  The  publications  in  Yearbooks  and  Supplements,  of  the 
result  of  scientific  study  by  the  active  and  associate  members,  when  approved 
by  a  committee  on  publication  appointed  by  the  active  members. 

5.  Self-Election  to  Active  Membership:  An  arrangement  whereby  an 
associate  member  may  become  an  active  member  when  there  is  a  vacancy  by 
tendering  to  the  society  for  publication  a  dissertation  showing  adequate  study 
of  some  problem  in  education. 

Professor  Munsterberg's  attitude  towards  the  training  of  teachers 
and  his  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  study  of  education  and  psychology  to  the 
teacher  are  too  well  known  to  need  comment,  but  he  has  gone  still  more 
widely  into, criticism  in  an  article  on  "  School  Reform"  in  the  May  Atlantic. 
He  compares  our  system  of  schooling  with  that  of  Germany  much  to  our  dis- 
advantage (in  his  opinion).  The  following  extract  on  elective  studies  may 
show  the  trend  of  his  argument : 

"  Are  elective  studies  really  elected  at  all  ?  I  mean,  do  they  really  repre- 
sent the  deeper  desires  and  demands  of  the  individual,  or  do  they  not  simply 
express  the  cumulation  of  a  hundred  chance  influences  ?  I  have  intentionally 
lingered  on  the  story  of  my  shifting  interests  in  my  boyhood ;  it  is  more  or 
less  the  story  of  every  half-way  intelligent  boy  or  girl.  A  little  bit  of  a  talent, 
a  petty  caprice  favored  by  accident,  a  contagious  craze  or  fad,  a  chance 
demand  for  something  of  which  scarcely  the  outside  is  known  —  all  these 
whirr  and  buzz  in  every  boyhood;  but  to  follow  such  superficial  moods 
would  mean  dissolution  of  all  organized  life,  and  education  would  be  an  empty 
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word.  Election  which  is  more  than  a  chance  grasping  presupposes  first  of 
all  acquaintance  with  the  object  of  our  choice.  Even  in  the  college  two 
thirds  of  the  elections  are  haphazard,  controlled  by  accidental  motives ;  elec- 
tion of  courses  demands  a  wide  view  and  broad  knowledge  of  the  whole  field. 
The  lower  the  level  on  which  the  choice  goes  on,  the  more  external  and  mis- 
leading are  the  motives  which  direct  it.  A  helter-skelter  chase  of  the  unknown 
is  no  election.  If  a  man  who  does  not  know  French  goes  into  a  restaurant 
where  the  bill  of  fare  is  given  in  the  French  language,  and  points  to  one  and  to 
another  line,  not  knowing  whether  his  order  was  fish  or  roast  or  pudding,  the 
waiter  will  bring  him  a  meal,  but  we  cannot  say  that  he  has  •  elected  his 
courses.' " 

The  National  Educational  Association  makes  the  following 
announcement  in  regard  to  prize  essays  on  School  Hygiene : 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  in  1 898,  a  committee  of  nine 
members,  with  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Education,  as  chairman, 
was  appointed  to  propose  a  plan  for  prosecuting  a  scientific  inquiry  for  the 
determination  of  the  factors  involved  in  the  proper  seating,  lighting,  heating, 
and  ventilating  of  school  buildings.  That  committee  made  a  preliminary 
report  at  the  Columbus  meeting  of  the  department  in  February  1 899.  The 
report  was  also  presented  to  the  National  Council  of  Education  at  the  Los 
Angeles  meeting  of  the  Association  in  July. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  report,  the  Council 
appointed  a  committee  consisting  of  A.  R.  Taylor,  President  State  Normal 
School,  Emporia,  Kan. ;  W.  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, Washington,  D.  C. ;  George  P.  Brown,  Editor  School  and  Home, 
Bloomington,  111. ;  W.  F.  King,  President  Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa, 
and  Aaron  Gove,  Superintendent  City  Schools,  Denver,  Colo.,  to  ask  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  general  association  for  the  sum  of  $1200  to  be 
offered  to  experts  for  prize  essays  on  the  subjects  named,  and,  if  the  amount 
should  be  granted,  to  make  formal  propositions  for  the  same. 

The  allowance  was  made,  and  the  committee  offer  the  following  prizes, 
subject  to  the  conditions  hereinafter  named  : 

For  the  best  essay  submitted  on  each  of  the  following  topics  :  the  seating, 
the  lighting,  the  heating,  and  the  ventilating  of  school  buildings,  $200.  For 
the  second  best  essay  submitted  on  each  topic,  $100. 

Each  essay  shall  be  limited  to  ten  thousand  words  and  shall  be  submitted 
in  printed  or  typewritten  copy  without  signature,  but  with  name  of  author 
enclosed  with  it  in  sealed  envelope  and  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  at  Emporia,  Kansas.  Three  copies  of  each  essay  shall  be  sub- 
mitted. They  must  be  mailed  not  later  than  February  1,  1901.  The  essays 
and  envelopes  will  be  properly  numbered  for  identification  and  the  former 
forwarded  to  three  experts  to  be  hereafter  appointed  by  this  committee. 
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Each  expert  will  be  ignorant  of  the  appointment  of  the  others  and  their  com- 
bined judgment  shall  determine  the  award.  Should  no  essay  on  any  topic 
be  found  worthy  of  an  award  and  publication,  the  committee  reserve  the  right 
to  withhold  the  same. 

The  committee  reserve  the  exclusive  right  for  the  National  Educational 
Association  to  copyright  the  prize  essays  and  to  publish  the  same  for  general 
distribution. 

The  committee  desire  that  each  essay  shall  treat  each  topic  independently 
and  be  complete  in  itself,  no  reference  being  made  to  statements  contained 
in  another  essay.  Generalities  and  speculations  are  not  desired,  neither  are 
detailed  technical  formulae  and  demonstrations.  Each  essay  should  present 
concisely  and  comprehensively  the  problem  to  be  solved  and  the  scientific 
principles  involved  ;  should  discuss  briefly  the  construction  of  the  school 
building  as  related  to  the  problem  of  sanitation  in  general  and  to  the  specific 
subject  of  the  essay  in  particular ;  should  describe  in  detail  sufficient  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  average  teacher  the  conditions  and  mechanisms  by 
which  the  best  results  may  be  obtained  ;  should  include  figures  and  diagrams 
illustrating  general  plan  and  principles  involved  ;  should  set  forth  methods 
and  devices  for  detecting  defects  and  suggest  remedies  for  the  same  in  build- 
ings already  constructed  ;  should  give  references  to  a  few  buildings  where 
the  system  has  been  adopted ;  and  should  be  supplemented  by  a  brief  bibli- 
ography of  standard  authorities  on  the  subject  discussed  and  a  short  list  of 
manufacturers  of  approved  devices  and  supplies  for  carrying  out  the  plans 
advocated  by  the  author. 

The  essay  on  ventilation  should  include  full  suggestions  concerning  the 
use  of  disinfectants. 

Should  the  awards  on  two  or  more  essays  be  made  to  the  same  person, 
he  will  be  permitted  to  revise  and  unify  the  manuscript  before  publication  by 
the  committee. 
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Samuel  O.  L.  Potter,  A.M.,  M.O.f  M.R.C.P.,  London,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice 
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wherever  medical  science  la  known,  in  his  handbook  of  Pharmacy,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeu- 
tic*, under  head  of  ALBUniNURlA,page  6oo»  fflhinai  e%  I  mnmrnmrn  laf mra  °f  Virginia 
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Under  head  of  CHRONIC  BRKUfTS  DISEASE,  page  6oi,  tame  edition,  In  the  citation  of 
dies,  he  says:  "  Mineral  Waters, 
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of  Virginia,  which  have  many  advocates." 

"A  Veritable  Antidote 

Far  Mmataria  and  Brlghfe  Disease,  Chronic  andAeafe." 

Dr.  William  H.  Drummond,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Bishop's  University,  Montreal 
Canada :  In  the  Acute  and  Chronic  Nephritis  [BRIOrTTS  DISEASE],  of  Gouty  and  Rheuma- 
tic  Origin,  as  well  as  In  the  graver  Al-  pn  ■■■■■■  g%  ■  muwh  lUmmm—m  to  act  as  a  VBRI- 
baminuria  of  Pregnancy,  I  have  found  DUl«ILD  UTHIA  WATER  TA  BLE  ANTI- 
DOTE, and  I  know  of  NO  OTHER  NATURAL  AGENT  POSSESSING  THIS  IMPORTANT 
QUALITY." 

Dr.  E.  C.  Laird,  Resident  Physician,  Hot  Springs,  N.C. 

"Bright's  Disease  in  every  ■>..— — M1  —  n  »„..  tAtavn  I»  many  cases  large  amounts 
stage  and  form  is  benefited  by  DUlNrJtUI  UlfflUt  lfrmTUf  a  of  albumen,  epithelium,  hy- 
aline and  granular  casts  entirely  disappear  from  the  urine  under  its  action,  while  in  those 
whose  kidneys  are  too  far  gone  to  hope  for  permanent  benefit,  all  those  distressing  symptoms 
are  ameliorated  in  an  astonishing  degree*  In  Albuminuria  of  Pregnancy  I  know  of  no  remedy 
at  all  comparable  to  this  water/9 

Testimonials  which  defy  all  imputation  or  questions  sent  to  any  address. 
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THE   SCHOOL    REVIEW 

A  JOURNAL  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 


VOLUME  VIII  TTTMTh        rnnn  WHOLE 

NUMBER   6  JLJl^-C,      lyUU  NUMBER  76 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  CLASSICAL  CONFERENCE 
HELD  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  SPRING  MEET- 
ING OF  THE  MICHIGAN  SCHOOLMASTERS'  CLUB 

When  the  first  Classical  Conference  was  held  at  Ann  Arbor, 
in  1895,  there  was  no  intention  of  arranging  for  similar  gather- 
ings in  the  immediate  future.  In  the  following  year,  however, 
the  Michigan  Schoolmasters'  Club  perfected  a  plan  of  organiza- 
tion which  encouraged  the  holding  of  conferences  in  all  depart- 
ments; and  since  1896  an  annual  conference  has  been  arranged 
for  classical  teachers  in  the  spring  vacation,  the  program  being 
so  adjusted  to  that  of  the  Schoolmasters'  Club  that  those  who 
desired  could  attend  both  meetings. 

The  Classical  Conference  of  the  present  year  was  held  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  March  29  and  30.  The  program,  which 
was  full  and  varied,  contained  an  unusual  number  of  papers 
which  will  be  published,  part  in  the  School  Review,  part  in 
other  periodicals.  Only  a  brief  outline  of  the  proceedings,  there- 
fore, need  be  given  here.  The  four  sessions  were  held  in  New- 
berry Hall,  three  on  Thursday,  one  on  Friday  afternoon ;  Friday 
forenoon  those  attending  the  Classical  Conference  were  invited 
to  meet  with  the  Schoolmasters'  Club  for  the  discussion  of  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  teaching  of  English.  The  attendance,  while 
not  so  large  as  in  1898,  when  the  Conference  met  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  of  the  American  Philolog- 
ical Association,  was  fully  equal  to  the  average,  and  the  interest 
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throughout  was  well  sustained.  The  presiding  officer  of  the 
morning  session  on  Thursday  was  Superintendent  E.  T.  Austin, 
of  Owosso,  president  of  the  Michigan  Schoolmasters'  Club ;  of  the 
afternoon  session,  Professor  Harold  North  Fowler,  of  the  West- 
ern Reserve  University.  At  the  other  sessions  Professor  Francis 
W.  Kelsey,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  acted  as  chairman. 

The  opening  session  on  Thursday  was  devoted  to  the  subject, 
"The  Reading  of  Latin  Verse."  The  first  paper,  by  Professor 
John  C.  Rolfe,  reviewed  the  recent  literature  of  the  subject,  hav- 
ing reference  particularly  to  the  discussion  between  Professor 
Charles  E.  Bennett,  of  Cornell  University,  and  Professor  George 
L.  Hendrickson,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  American  Journal  of  Philology,  This  paper  will 
be  published  in  the  School  Review. 

The  second  paper,  on  "The  Melodic  Element  in  the  Reading 
of  Latin  Verse,"  was  by  Professor  Francis  W.  Kelsey  The 
speaker  first  presented  the  relation  of  poetry  and  music  in  the 
different  periods  of  classical  antiquity.  He  then  developed  at 
some  length  a  theory  of  melodic  variation  in  the  reading  of 
Latin  verse,  which  was  designed  to  explain  the  relation  of  word 
accent  and  ictus.  The  line  of  argument,  which  involved  the 
treatment  of  an  unusual  number  of  technical  details,  cannot  be 
adequately  presented  in  a  brief  abstract.  As  illustrating  points 
touched  upon  in  the  paper  Miss  Alice  G.  Bailey,  of  the  Univer- 
sity School  of  Music,  rendered  with  much  expression  the  Hymn 
to  Calliope  attributed  to  Mesomedes,  and  Dr.  William  H.  Wait, 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  sang  the  Hymn  to  Helios,  and 
the  Dirge  of  Sicilus;  afterwards  Miss  Bailey  sang  Catullus' 
Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Lesbia's  Sparrow  to  a  melody  which, 
written  to  exemplify  certain  principles  stated  in  the  paper,  had 
been  harmonized  by  Professor  A.  A.  Stanley ;  and  the  members 
of  the  Latin  teachers'  course  in  the  University  gave  the  musical 
exercise  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Nelson  (published  in  the  School 
Review  for  March  1899)  on  the  first  eleven  lines  of  the  Aeneid. 

The  papers  on  the  reading  of  Latin  verse  were  discussed  by 
Professors  George  Hempl  and  Benjamin  P.  Bourland.  Professor 
Hempl  pointed  out  clearly  the  distinction  between  the  scientific 
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and  the  pedagogical  aspects  of  the  subject.  At  best  our  data 
for  determining  how  Latin  verse  was  read  by  a  Roman  of  the  age 
of  Augustus  are  meager  and  unsatisfactory.  It  will  probably 
never  be  possible  to  know  exactly  how  the  hexameters  of  Virgil 
sounded  ;  yet  the  subject  is  full  of  interest,  and  scientific  investi- 
gation must  follow  up  every  clue  that  promises  to  lead  to  a 
definite  conclusion.  Professor  Bourland  took  up  the  question 
whether  the  study  of  the  Romance  languages  will  throw  light 
upon  the  structure  of  Roman  verse,  reaching  a  negative  conclu- 
sion ;  their  verse  systems  are  all  based  upon  a  different  princi- 
ple. Principal  W.  B.  Arbaugh,  of  the  Ypsilanti  High  School, 
closed  the  discussion  with  an  account  of  some  interesting  experi- 
ments in  teaching  students  to  read  Virgil  metrically. 

The  first  paper  of  the  afternoon  session  was  by  Mr.  Clarence 
Linton  Meader,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  upon  "Semasio- 
logical  Changes  of  the  Demonstrative  Ipse."  It  was  based  upon  a 
section  of  a  treatise,  which  will  be  published  in  the  near  future, 
in  which  are  traced  the  successive  changes  of  meaning  of  all  the 
Latin  demonstrative  pronouns.     A  brief  abstract  follows : 

The  character  of  iste  as  a  pronoun  of  the  second  person  is  indicated  by  its 
exclusion  from  historical  narrative  in  the  Ciceronian  and  Augustan  periods 
(Caesar,  Sallust,  Nepos,  Livy,  Velleius),  and  its  frequent  occurrence  in 
orations,  dialogues,  letters  and  in  the  quotations  in  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Rhetorica  ad  Herennium.  The  first  indication  of  the  absence  of  this 
character  is  found  in  the  collocation  iste  tuus,  vester,  etc.,  which  occurs  from 
Plautus  on.  Iste,  losing  its  classical  meaning,  takes  on  a  force  approaching 
closely  to  that  of  classical  hie. 

That  such  a  change  actually  took  place  is  shown  by  the  following  lines  of 
evidence : 

1.  Iste  refers  to  something  immediately  connected  with  the  speaker  either 
locally  and  temporally  or  in  conception  (from  Horace  on  —  especi- 
ally frequent  in  the  Metamorphoses  of  Apuleius),  and  is  even  rein- 
forced by  mens  (Catullus  17,  21),  vester  (Virgil,  Aen.  1 1,  165),  etc. 

2.  Iste  is  used  in  connections  reserved  by  classical  writers  for  hie  (Valer. 
Max.  3,  8,  2.  5,  4,  3.  Other  examples  occur  in  Manilius,  Pliny  N.  H., 
Lactantius,  Lucifer  Cagliari,  Calpurnius,  Jordanes,  etc.).  Augustine 
has  isto  modo  for  hoc  modd,  Claud.  Mam.  has  side  by  side  hinc  alias 
and  istine  alias, 

3.  Instead  of  the  contrast  hie — ille  (see  Cic.  in  Catilinam  2,  11)  we  find 
in  Valer.  Max.  /.  e.  ista — ilia.     This  collocation  does  not  always  prove 
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that  iste  has  the  force  of  hie  (compare,  for  example,  such  contrasts 
as  tu — ille,  ego — tu),  and  must  be  supported,  as  it  often  is,  by  collat- 
eral evidence.  fste  (=hic) — ille  occurs  also  in  Lucan,  Quintilian,  Gel- 
lius,  Scriptores  Historiae  Augustae,  Ammianus  Marcel  1  in  us,  Jordanes, 
and  in  the  Christian  writers  Firmicus  Maternus,  Lactantius,  Ambrosius, 
Hilarius  Pictaviensis,  Filastrius,  Augustine,  Orosius,  Sulpicius  Severus, 
Fulgentius  Planciades,  Faustus  Reiensis,  Alcimus  Avitus,  Ennodius, 
etc. 

4.  The  usage  of  the  early  Latin  translations  of  Greek  writings,  such  as  the 
Epistles  of  Ignatius,  the  Shepherd  of  Hermes,  the  New  Testament  and 
the  Novellae  of  Justinian.  Especially  valuable  are  the  second  and 
third  Novellae,  parts  of  each  of  which  we  possess  in  at  least  two  inde- 
pendent Latin  translations.  They  all  render  o&rot  both  by  hie  and  by 
iste,  one  set  of  translations  showing  in  any  given  passage  forms  of  hie 
and  in  another  forms  of  iste.  Plane.  Fulg.  translates  tuton  phone  (sic) 
by  istarum  vox. 

5.  Equally  valuable  are  the  Glosses  in  Goetz,  C.  G.  L.  Vols.  II,  IV,  and 
V,  in  which  we  find  o&rot  rendered  by  hie,  istic,  is,  e.  g.,  histic  hie  ;  his 
istis;  and  hee  (sic)  by  ste. 

6.  The  Romance  languages  bear  witness  to  the  change  under  discussion. 
They  show :  este  (Italian,  Spanish,  Portug..  Catal.),  ist  (Rumanian), 
est  (Provencal),  questo  for  eccum  istum  (Italian),  stamattina,  stasera, 
stanotte  (all  Italian  for  ista  mattina,  etc.),  and  numerous  other  sur- 
vivals of  iste. 

7.  Priscian  (III,  142  K.)  says:  "ille"  spatio  longiore  intellegitur,  iste 
vero  propinquiore. 

The  usage  is  found  in  Italy,  Sardinia,  Africa,  Mauretania(P),  Aquitania, 
southern  Gaul,  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  described 
as  characteristic  of  "  African  Latinity,"  although  it  is  common  among  Afri- 
can writers.  Valer.  Max,  (ca.  29  A.  D.)  and  possibly  Celsus  are  the  earliest 
authors  to  show  this  usage.  The  instance  istos — illos  assigned  by  editors 
to  Caesar  (frag,  de  lib.  de  analogia  7  d)  is  easily  proved  to  be  falsely  attrib- 
uted to  him,  since  Pompeius  (p.  144,  20  K.)  does  not  cite  Caesar's  own  words. 
There  are  further  in  the  Corpus  Inscr.  Latinarum,  Vol.  I,  two  inscriptions 
which  may  be  taken,  perhaps  with  some  reservation,  as  the  earliest  existing 
examples  of  the  usage  iste=hic.  They  show  respectively  istic  sepultus  est, 
for  the  familiar  hie  sepu/tus  est,  and  in  itusm  (corrected  by  Gamurrini  to 
istum)  annum  for  in  hune  annum. 

The  second  paper  was  by  Professor  F.  B.  Tarbell,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  who  described  and  interpreted  a  beautiful 
piece  of  Greek  pottery  that  had  lately  come  into  his  posses- 
sion, an  inscribed  cylix  by  Duris.  It  had  been  broken  and 
unskillfully  mended  in  antiquity,  but  the  finely  executed  figure  of 
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Dionysus,  in  the  interior,  and  the  Satyrs  and  Naiads  on  the 
exterior  are  only  slightly  marred.  A  half-tone  reproduction  of 
the  cup  was  shown  in  connection  with  the  paper.  A  fuller  account 
will  be  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Archeology . 

Next  followed  Mr.  H.  F.  De  Cou,  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, who  presented  a  drawing  of  a  curious  unpublished  statuette 
from  the  Argive  Heraeum.  This  he  interpreted  as  a  figure 
of  Aphrodite,  fortifying  his  contention  by  a  mass  of  seemingly 
conclusive  evidence.     This  paper  also  will  be  published  in  full. 

Last  on  the  program  of  the  afternoon  session  was  a  discus- 
sion of  the  question  whether  or  not  Caesar  should  be  read  in  the 
high-school  course.  The  discussion,  which  is  printed  elsewhere 
(p.  324),  was  ^carried  on  by  Dr.  F.  O.  Bates,  of  the  Detroit 
high  school,  Principal  J.  W.  Welch,  of  the  Adrian  high  school, 
and  Principal  Ralph  S.  Garwood,  of  the  Marshall  high  school. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  Conference  was  favored  with  an 
inspiring  address  by  Dr.  Paul  Carus,  of  Chicago.  Dr.  Carus  paid 
an  earnest  tribute  to  the  classical  scholarship  of  Germany,  direct- 
ing attention  to  the  great  influence  of  the  study  of  antiquity  in 
the  intellectual  development  of  the  German  nation.  At  the  close 
he  gave  an  account  of  his  method  of  teaching  Latin  in  a  German 
gymnasium  before  coming  to  this  country.  This  part  of  the 
address  is  so  fruitful  in  practical  suggestion  that  the  permission 
of  Dr.  Carus  was  asked  to  reproduce  it  here. 

I  have  frequently  heard  Americans  deplore  the  fact  that  American  youths 
have  not  the  same  facilities  for  classical  study  as  the  German  youth,  and  so 
have  little  chance  of  successfully  competing  with  German  scholarship.  This  is 
true  ;  but  if  you  knew  the  sacrifice  with  which  Germans  have  bought  their 
superiority  in  this  one  line  of  study,  your  regret  would  be  somewhat  lessened. 
The  fact  is  that  in  America  we  cannot  afford  to  devote  so  much  time  and 
care  to  one  subject  ;  we  have  to  educate  our  children  for  practical  life,  and 
cannot  make  of  every  boy  a  classical  scholar.  But  this  is  the  situation  in  Ger- 
many, where  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  The  Gymnasia  are  splendid  institutions  for  philologists,  but  the 
course  of  study  in  them,  mapped  out  by  teachers  of  the  classics  in  the  last 
century,  was  more  and  more  arranged  as  if  the  salvation  of  mankind  depended 
upon  a  proper  comprehension  of  Latin  and  Greek  grammar.  Herein  lies  the 
fault  of  the  German  institutions.  With  few  exceptions  the  boys  in  the 
Gymnasia,  whatever  profession  they  may  later  on  choose,  are  treated  all 
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alike  to  Latin  at  ten  lessons  per  week  for  nine  years,  and  to  Greek  at  six 
lessons  per  week  for  six  years,  and  the  study  of  grammar  is  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  their  instruction.  They  make  translations  and  read  authors  too 
often  with  the  only  result  that  they  become  familiar  with  the  laws  of  inflec- 
tion and  syntax. 

Since  I  left  Germany  improvements  have  been  made  at  the  instance  of 
the  German  emperor,  but  these  improvements  consist  mainly  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  work,  which  threatened  to  overburden  the  boys.  According  to  a 
ministerial  decree,  the  Latin  composition  which  was  required  at  the  final 
examination  is  omitted,  while  the  grammatical  exercises  are  kept  up  ;  and 
thus  it  seems  to  me  that  the  reform  has  been  made '  in  the  wrong  place,  and 
that  the  relief  from  overwork,  which  was  so  much  needed,  has  been  applied 
at  the  wrong  point,  injuring  the  most  important  part  of  the  school  work,  while 
the  errors  of  pedantry  are  still  adhered  to. 

I  find  this  fault  with  the  German  method,  that  it  teaches  not  the  languages 
themselves,  but  the  grammar  of  the  languages.  The  result  is  that  the  aver- 
age German  classicists  are  splendid  scholars,  but  poor  linguists.  Of  course 
there  are  some  German  philologists  who  are  excellent  linguists,  but  consider 
weekly  ten  hours  of  Latin  and  six  hours  of  Greek,  not  counting  the  many 
additional  hours  of  home  study,  which  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  then 
the  three  years'  course  of  university  training,  and  you  will  see  how  poor  the 
result  is  for  the  enormous  output  of  time  and  labor !  There  are  very  few 
scholars  in  learned  Germany  who  possess  a  sufficient  command  of  classical 
Greek  to  speak  it,  and  the  use  of  the  Latin  tongue  is  not  at  all  universal  in 
classical  circles.  It  is  sometimes  pitiable  to  see  how  teachers  of  Latin  who 
have  all  the  rules  of  grammar  at  their  fingers'  end,  fumble  when  called  upon 
to  speak  and  converse  in  Latin,  and  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  them  that  the  occa- 
sions for  speaking  Latin  are  becoming  rarer  and  rarer. 

When  I  was  appointed  to  teach  the  classics,  first  at  a  Real-gymnasium  at 
Dresden  and  then  at  the  Royal  Corps  of  Cadets,  I  followed  a  method  of  my 
own  which  was  designed  to  make  these  dead  languages  living  possessions  of 
the  students. 

I  had  classes  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  boys ;  all  of  them  had  a  more 
or  less  superficial  knowledge  of  the  rudiments,  having  passed  through  the 
courses  of  Sexta  and  Quinta  before  they  reached  me.  I  began  with  a  dicta- 
tion which  I  gave  them  in  their  mother  tongue,  and  which  they  had  to  trans- 
late into  Latin  as  well  as  they  could.  This  exercise  consisted  in  the  beginning 
of  five,  then  of  eight,  and  finally  of  about  twelve  to  fifteen  printed  lines,  and 
was  chosen  from  classical  passages,  such  as  speeches  of  Caesar,  or  little  tales 
from  Livy,  or  exhortations  from  Cicero,  or  fables  or  verses  from  Ovid  and 
Virgil,  etc.  I  took  care  that  the  subject  should  have  some  additional  interest 
beside  its  being  an  example  of  Latin.  As  soon  as  the  dictation  was  finished 
the  copy  books  were  taken  up  and  I  corrected  them  at  home,  a  piece  of  work 
which  can  be  done  rapidly,  say  in  about  forty  minutes,  but  offers  to  a  teacher 
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the  great  advantage  that  by  counting  the  mistakes  he  has  a  good  method  for 
marking  his  scholars,  a  method  which  is  not  based  upon  a  subjective  estimate, 
but  upon  objective  data,  and  the  boys  will  not  fail  to  understand  the  justice 
of  the  system. 

This  same  exercise,  the  dictation,  was  in  the  next  lesson  made  the  topic 
of  discussion ;  all  the  difficulties  were  explained,  the  mistakes  pointed  out, 
the  correct  expressions  determined,  and  the  grammatical  rules  laid  down,  and 
then  everyone  had  to  copy  the  exercise  so  as  to  have  it  in  faultless  shape.  I 
was  always  careful  in  selecting  the  poorest  scholars  to  make  them  read  the 
sentences  aloud,  and  so  the  class  was  prepared  for  complying  with  the  main 
task  I  set  them,  viz.,  the  learning  of  their  piece  of  Latin  composition  by  heart ; 
and  I  was  rigorous  in  enforcing  the  work.  Scholars  who  did  not  know  it  on 
the  appointed  day  were  condemned  to  copy  the  lesson  until  they  knew  it.  In 
the  beginning  there  were  few  among  the  boys,  perhaps  five  among  twenty, 
whose  work  was  at  once  satisfactory ;  but  persistence  taught  them  to  do 
better,  and  after  the  end  of  a  year's  course  all  of  them  could  learn  their  les- 
son, while  the  best  scholar  could  after  the  first  dictation,  when  called  upon, 
stand  before  the  class  and  recite  the  lesson  in  intelligible,-sometimes  in  fault- 
less, Latin. 

The  general  routine  lessons  were  combined  with  these  exercises.  In  addi- 
tion we  had  grammar  lessons  and  did  some  reading ;  but  I  took  pains  always 
to  fall  back  upon  the  stock  of  living  sentences  which  the  boys  knew  by  heart 
for  the  illustration  of  rules  of  any  kind,  and  the  result  was  astounding.  Even 
the  most  backward  scholars  acquired  an  ease  in  the  use  of  the  Latin,  which 
became  a  living  part  of  their  soul,  and  remained  serviceable  during  their  entire 
school  time,  probably  for  life.  And  I  have  to  add  that  the  boys  worked  less 
at  home  for  my  Latin  lessons  than  for  the  Latin  lessons  of  my  colleagues ; 
they  learned  most  in  the  hours  of  the  lessons  themselves.  In  the  beginning 
the  work  was  hard  for  me,  because  it  was  difficult  to  select  or  adapt  passages 
from  Latin  authors ;  but  the  more  I  searched  for  them  the  more  I  found,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  burden  of  my  labors,  too,  was  lessened. 

Though  my  personal  experience  in  teaching  the  classics  is  limited  to  boys 
who  were  not  beginners,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  method  should  not  be  appli- 
cable to  beginners.  The  difficulty  consists  only  in  finding  sentences  easy 
enough  for  beginners.  There  are  enough.  Take,  for  instance,  in  Latin  this 
sentence  which  has  been  said  of  the  Bible : 

Hie  liber  est  in  quo  quaerit  sua  dogmata  quisque 
Invenit  et  pariter  dogmata  quisque  sua. 

Or  take  Virgil's  advice :  "  Tu  ne  cede  malis  sed  contra  audentior  ito." 

The  method  here  recommended,  which  proposes  to  teach  the  language  not 
in  its  several  analyzed  parts,  but  as  an  organized  whole,  is  not  limited  in  its 
application  to  the  classical  languages.  It  is,  as  I  know  from  experience,  the 
best  method  also  for  teaching  modern  languages.  Begin  to  teach  German  or 
French  by  picking  out  gems  of  simple  poetry — poems  by  Heine  or  Goethe, 
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by  La  Fontaine  or  Beranger  —  poems  like  "  Du  bist  wie  eine  Blame,  so  hold, 
so  schSn,  so  rein,"  etc.,  or, "  II  £tait  un  soi  d'Yvetdt,  peu  connu  dans  rhistoire.'* 
Even  children  will  enjoy  the  mere  sound  of  the  verses,  and  will  learn  them 
easily,  and  if  you  wish  to  prepare  children  for  the  study  of  languages  at 
school  teach  them  some  such  rhymes.  Children  ought  to  understand  the 
sense  of  the  words,  but  should  not  as  yet  be  bored  with  grammatical  rules. 
As  soon  as  they  have  a  certain  stock  they  will  naturally  ask  to  know  something 
about  the  grammar  in  order  the  better  to  comprehend  the  sense,  and  when 
they  feel  the  need  of  the  grammar  then  the  time  comes  for  teaching  it. 

You  will  understand  that  the  method  sketched  out  here  is  not  the  natural 
method,  so  called ;  the  "  natural  method  "  has,  in  my  opinion,  serious  draw- 
backs. Its  inventors  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  person  who  learns  a  new 
language  is  in  possession  of  his  or  her  own  vernacular,  and  that  by  learning 
some  trivial  phrases  of  common  everyday  life  the  pupil  merely  adds  words  of 
a  foreign  language  to  the  stock  of  expressions  of  his  own.  Thus  people  who 
learn  German,  French,  or  any  other  language  by  the  natural  method,  so 
called,  are  bound  to  speak  an  English-German,  English-French,  or  whatever 
it  may  be.  The  main  purpose  in  the  method  which  I  recommend  consists  in 
laying  the  foundation  not  of  grammatical  rules,  not  of  single  words,  but  of 
entire  sentences,  that  is  to  say  of  the  language  itself,  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil. 
If  this  basis  is  very  accurate,  the  superstructure  can  be  executed  easily 
and  in  various  ways,  and  will  stand  on  a  safe  foundation.  The  natural  method 
will  render  it  almost  impossible  for  a  student  ever  to  keep  his  own  and  other 
languages  distinct,  and  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  he  will  acquire  a  real 
command  of  a  foreign  tongue  in  all  its  fine  shades.  The  two  languages  — 
the  vernacular  of  the  scholar  and  the  language  to  be  learned  —  must  be  stored 
up  in  the  mind  each  by  itself,  and  not  simply  attached  the  one  to  the  other 
by  talking  and  continuing  to  talk.  A  student  who  has  first  acquired  a  certain 
stock  of  sentences  in  a  foreign  language,  knowing  them  by  heart,  will,  as  soon 
as  he  is  expected  to  translate,  naturally  fall  back  upon  the  sentences  with 
which  he  is  familiar,  and  will  use  the  same  or  similar  constructions. 

I  would  not  advise  making  beginners  do  translation  work  to  any  large 
extent.  The  use  of  the  translation  method  so  common  in  our  Latin  lessons  is 
the  reason  why  Latin  remains  a  dead  language  to  us,  instead  of  being  resusci- 
tated to  new  life.  I  do  not  say  that  translations  should  not  be  made ;  I  say  that 
beginners  ought  to  be  practised  very  little  in  translations,  for  they  are  exercises 
for  very  advanced  scholars,  and  we  ought  to  teach  students  of  Latin  not  to 
translate  literally,  but  to  express  the  same  idea  in  analogous  phrases,  such  as 
those  with  which  they  are  familiar.  The  reading  of  authors  should  be  done 
aloud,  and  much  stress  should  be  laid  in  these  recitations  upon  good  diction, 
constantly  keeping  in  mind  the  correct  pronunciation,  and  being  very  exact 
at  the  beginning.  When  thus  a  basis  as  to  the  general  character  of  an 
author  has  been  laid,  it  should  be  supplemented  by  cursory  reading. 
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The  first  paper  on  Friday  afternoon  was  by  Miss  Grace  G. 
Begle,  on  "Caesar's  Account  of  the  Animals  in  the  Hercynian 
Forest  (De  Bello  Gallico,  VI,  25-28)."  This  will  be  published 
in  the  School  Review. 

The  next  paper,  by  Professor  Harold  North  Fowler,  has 
already  been  published  in  the  Western  Reserve  University  Bulletin. 
It  presented  an  account  of  a  New  Papyrus,  containing  "a  List  of 
Olympic  Victors." 

The  small  fragment  of  papyrus  referred  to  was  found  by  Mr.  Grenfell  and 
Mr.  Hunt,  with  many  hundreds  of  other  papyrus  fragments,  in  the  ancient 
rubbish  heaps  of  Oxyrhynchus,  in  Egypt.  On  one  side  are  some  accounts,  on  the 
other,  part  of  a  list  of  victors  in  the  Olympic  games.  The  part  preserved 
covers  the  years  480,  476,  472,  468,  456,  452,  and  448  B.  C.  The  papyrus 
dates  from  about  250  A.  D.  It  is  published  by  Grenfell  and  Hunt  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Graeco-Roman  branch  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund. 
An  exhaustive  commentary  by  Professor  Carl  Robert  is  to  be  found  in  Hermes, 
1900,  pp.  141-195. 

The  fragment  contains  a  list  of  the  events,  thirteen  in  number,  at  the 
Olympic  games  for  seven  Olympiads,  with  the  names  of  the  winners.  Even 
this  bare  list  gives  some  information  concerning  the  arrangement  of  the  games, 
but  the  chief  importance  of  the  fragment  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the 
names  of  many  of  the  victors  here  mentioned  are  already  known  through 
odes  of  Pindar  or  Bacchylides  or  through  mention  by  Pausanias  or  other 
writers.  By  comparison  of  the  fragmentary  list  with  the  works  of  various 
writers,  the  exact  dates  of  several  odes  by  Pindar  and  Bacchylides  have  been 
fixed. 

More  important  than  the  results  for  the  history  of  literature  are  those  for 
the  history  of  sculpture.  Pythagoras  of  Rhegium  is  found  to  have  made  the 
statue  of  the  victor  in  one  of  the  events  as  late  as  452  B.  C,  perhaps  even  in 
448,  which  extends  his  activity  to  a  much  later  time  than  has  generally  been 
assigned  to  it.  Polyclitus  is  found  to  have  been  active  at  least  as  early  as 
452,  perhaps  even  in  460,  being  therefore  little,  if  at  all,  younger  than 
Phidias.  Naucydes  is  found  in  activity  in  448.  Myron  made  the  statue  of  a 
victor  in  448,  somewhat  later  than  the  time  usually  assigned  to  him.  Several 
less  important  artists,  Ptolichus,  Pantias,  Sostratus,  Aristocles,  Canachus,  and 
Callicles,  are  directly  or  indirectly  dated  by  this  apparently  sterile  list  of 
names  and  athletic  events. 

Thus  even  those  remains  of  antiquity,  which  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  of 
the  least  importance,  may  be  found  of  the  greatest  interest  for  the  light  they 
shed  upon  ancient  life  and  history.  The  further  publications  of  the  Graeco- 
Roman  branch  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  are  eagerly  awaited  by  all 
classical  scholars. 
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Professor  George  Hempl  followed  with  a  discussion  of  "The 
Sound  of  n  before  s  and  /in  Latin." 

Professor  Hempl  showed  that  the  combination  of  a  nasal  and  a  following 
fricative,  for  example,  ns,  offers. peculiar  difficulty.  This  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  oral  passage  must  be  closed  for  the  production  of  the  nasal  consonant, 
but  must  be  opened  again  immediately  and  that,  too,  simultaneously  with  the 
closing  of  the  nasal  passage.  A  slight  miscalculation  in  the  movement  of  the 
tongue  will  produce  a  change : 

i.  If  the  tongue  is  pressed  up  a  trifle  too  much,  so  that  it  is  not  free  again 
the  very  moment  the  nasal  passage  is  closed,  both  oral  and  nasal  passages 
are  momentarily  closed  and,  when  the  tongue  does  get  free,  an  explosive  or 
stop  consonant  is  produced  between  the  nasal  and  the  fricative.  Thus  since, 
that  is,  sins,  has  become  sints  in  most  of  America.  In  the  same  way  ns 
became  nts  in  Oscan  and  Umbrian  (Brugmann,"  I,  §  415). 

2.  If  the  tongue  is  raised  incompletely,  so  that  the  oral  passage  is  not 
entirely  closed,  both  nasal  and  oral  passages  are  simultaneously  open  and  we 
have,  not  the  consonant  n,  but  a  nasal  vowel.  That  is,  the  time  belonging  to 
the  consonant  is  taken  up  with  a  nasal  vowel  following  the  oral  vowel.  Thus 
since,  that  is,  sins,  is  often  sounded  in  England  as  siist  in  which  i  represents  a 
nasal  vowel.1  Two  such  neighboring  vowels  naturally  blend  and  we  thus  get 
a  long  vowel  more  or  less  nasalized.  As  such  nasalization  is  difficult  before 
an  open  consonant,  it  soon  disappears  and  we  get  a  long  oral  vowel. 

Just  this  happened  in  Latin.  Thus  mensa  became  first  meesa,1  then  mesa, 
later,  with  loss  of  nasalization,  mesa,  Romance  mesa.  As  Latin  possessed  no 
sign  for  a  nasal  vowel,  it  was  sometimes  written  en  and  sometimes  e,  both 
somewhat  inexact  spellings.  The  length  of  the  vowel  was  observed  by  Cicero 
and  others  (see  Lindsay,  The  Latin  Language,  p.  136).  As  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  vowel  should  have  lengthened  in  Latin  before  a  nasal  +  consonant, 
we  can  interpret  Cicero's  evidence  in  no  other  way,  than  that  the  Latin  of  his 
time  no  longer  had  vowel  +  ns,  but  a  long,  more  or  less  nasalized,  vowel  +  s. 
Had  the  consonant  n  disappeared  absolutely  and  at  once  with  compensatory 
lengthening  of  the  vowel,  it  would  not  have  escaped  Cicero's  attention. 
Moreover,  this  notion  involves  the  highly  improbable  assumption  of  the 
simultaneous  failure  of  two  articulations,  namely,  the  closing  of  the  oral 
passage  and  the  opening  of  the  nasal  passage.  It  is,  therefore,  evident,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  there  never  was  a  mensa ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  mensa 
did  not  become  mesa  by  the  sudden  dropping  out  of  n  with  compensatory 
lengthening  of  the  vowel.     With  the  Romance  series  — 

Lat.  consilium  >  cdsil?  >  cosil.  >  Old  Welsh  cusil  compare  the  English — 

Gc.  gans  >  OE.  gos  >  gos  >  Eng.  gus  'goose.'     In  the  latter,  the  nasal- 
vowel  stage  is  proved  by  the  change  of  a  to  open  o,  while  the  rise  of  the  long 
nasal  open  0  to  the  close  0  is  parallel  to  the  similar  change  in  Latin. 
1  Roman  letters,  rather  than  Italic,  are  used  to  indicate  nasal  vowels. 
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The  last  paper  was  on  "The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Myth 
about  Tarpeia"  by  Dr.  Henry  A.  Sanders,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

In  investigating  the  myth  the  subject  has  to  be  taken  up  in  inverse  order. 
First,  the  various  literary  forms  and  their  sources  are  determined  in  order  to 
discover  what  portions  are  original  and  of  popular  origin ;  on  the  basis  of 
this  result  the  birth  and  growth  of  the  popular  myth  together  with  the  causes 
giving  rise  to  the  same  are  traced. 

The  two  earliest  forms  of  the  myth  appear  in  the  annalist  Fabius  Pictor 
(cited  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus)  and  in  Antigonus  (cited  by  Plutarch), 
both  of  whom  wrote  early  in  the  second  century  B.  C.  They  agree  in  regard 
to  the  treachery  of  Tarpeia  and  her  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Sabines,  but 
differ  as  to  the  personality  of  Tarpeia  and  the  reason  for  her  act  of  treachery. 
Antigonus  seems  to  have  been  little  followed,  while  Fabius  furnished  the 
foundation  for  all  the  earlier  Roman  annalists  except  Piso.  This  writer  knew 
of  the  custom  of  offering  yearly  sacrifices  at  the  grave  of  Tarpeia,  near  the 
Tarpeian  rock ;  so  he  decided  that  Tarpeia  could  not  have  been  a  traitress,  and 
remodeled  the  whole  story  to  fit  that  conception.  He  had  little  influence,  his 
version  appearing  only  in  Dionysius  and  as  a  variant  in  Livy.  The  existence 
of  the  grave  is  proved  by  Varro  and  many  others  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  Piso's  statement  about  the  sacrifices,  if  we  explain  them  as  offerings  to 
the  dead  on  the  Parentalia  or  Feralia. 

The  form  of  the  myth  in  the  later  annalists  is  shown  by  Varro  and  Livy ; 
the  chief  addition  is  that  Tarpeia  has  become  a  Vestal  virgin.  This  arose 
from  a  confusion  with  a  real  Vestal  Tarpeia,  who  is  named  by  Plutarch. 
Though  mentioned  only  in  this  passage,  her  existence  is  abundantly  proved 
by  her  influence  on  the  myth,  the  existence  of  her  statue  and  many  similar 
considerations.  In  addition  to  this  later  annalist  Livy  also  used  Fabius  and 
Piso.  Ovid  used  a  later  annalist  only  and  made  no  additions.  Silius  I  tali - 
cus  used  Livy  directly,  but  certain  similarities  in  the  wording  show  that  all 
the  other  imitators  of  Livy,  except  Plutarch,  used  the  Epitome  of  Livy  instead 
of  the  entire  work  ;  the  authors  in  question  are  Florus,  Auctor  de  viris  illustribus, 
Cassius  Dio,  Servius  on  Virgil,  and  Valerius  Maximus. 

More  interesting  is  a  passage  in  Festus,  where  the  statue  of  Tarpeia  is 
mentioned.  Propertius  imitates  many  of  the  earlier  writers,  but  changes  the 
whole  character  of  the  myth  by  introducing  love  as  the  motive  for  the 
treachery ;  in  this  change  he  was  influenced  by  similar  Greek  myths. 

Similar  to  all  these  in  origin  is  the  Tarpeius  myth  found  in  a  second  much 
mutilated  passage  of  Festus.  The  same  is  mentioned  also  in  Plutarch's 
citation  of  Galba,  so  the  story  undoubtedly  went  back  to  an  earlier  Roman 
annalist.     Many  other  forms  of  the  later  myth  conclude  this  chapter. 

In  explaining  the  origin  of  the  popular  myth  it  was  found  necessary  to  deal 
with  only  three  versions,  viz.,  those  in  Fabius,  Antigonus,  and  Festus-Galba. 
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The  last  arose  as  a  popular  explanation  for  the  custom  of  punishing 
traitors  by  hurling  them  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  Tarpeius  is  represented  as 
the  first  traitor. 

The  Tarpeia  myth  was  also  influenced  in  its  origin  by  the  existence  near 
this  rock  of  the  Porta  Pandana  and  the  grave  of  the  Vestal  Tarpeia.  In  the 
remainder  of  the  chapter  the  evidence  for  and  origin  of  the  Porta  Pandana, 
the  grave  and  statue  of  Tarpeia,  the  name  of  the  Tarpeian  rock  and  the 
derivation  of  the  word  Tarpeia  are  discussed. 

J.  H.  Harris, 

Secretary. 
Bay  Citv  High  School 


CAESAR,  OR  SUBSTITUTES  FOR  CAESAR?* 

Paper  by  Dr.  F.  O.  Bates,  of  the  Detroit  High  School. 

To  discuss  intelligently  the  question,  whether  or  not  Caesar's 
Gallic  War  should  be  the  first  connected  reading  in  Latin  that  is 
put  into  the  pupils'  hands,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  determine 
first,  what  shall  be  the  object  sought  in  teaching  Latin  in  our 
secondary  schools.  The  time  was  when  it  was  generally  believed 
that  mental  discipline  constituted  the  sole  ration  cTitre  of  classi- 
cal study.  Such  a  perversion  of  a  noble  subject  is  comparable 
only  to  the  misuse  made  of  the  works  of  classical  art  by  the 
lime  burners  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that 
some  teachers  still  regard  discipline  as  the  chief  value  of  the 
study  of  the  classics  ;  but  thanks  to  the  enthusiasm  and  indefati- 
gable efforts  of  students  of  archaeology,  and  to  man's  abiding 
love  of  the  beautiful  and  noble,  we  are  coming  to  recognize  more 
and  more  fully,  that,  like  history,  English  literature,  and  kin- 
dred subjects,  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  as  a  means  of  cul- 
ture, is  an  aim  in  itself.  Most  of  us  now  believe  that  the  life 
and  thoughts  of  the  ancient  peoples,  as  an  important  factor  in 
influencing  subsequent  life  and  thought,  are  deserving  of  our 
most  earnest  study,  and  constitute  the  chief  object  of  the  clas- 
sical course.  The  most  direct  and  effective  way  of  pursuing  this 
study  is  through  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  The  study 
of  customs  and  antiquities  should  receive  a  large  share  of  atten- 
tion, for  there  is  scarcely  an  enduring  institution  or  custom  of 
1  Discussion  at  the  Classical  Conference,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  March  29,  1900. 
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modern  times  that  has  not  its  counterpart  in  Greece  or  Rome. 
Our  whole  modern  life  has  its  roots  in  the  soil  of  those  countries 
where  literature  and  art  reached  their  highest  perfection. 

If  such  be  the  aim  of  classical  instruction,  it  follows  that  the 
province  of  the  secondary  school  is  to  equip  the  student  to  read 
accurately  and  rapidly  the  ancient  literatures  in  the  original.  To 
do  this  successfully,  we  all  recognize  the  prime  importance  of 
study  of  forms  and  vocabulary.  The  first  of  these  receives  its 
greatest  emphasis  during  the  first  year  of  the  pupil's  work  in  the 
language.  The  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary  is  a  gradual  process, 
the  result  of  extensive  reading  and  of  careful  study,  and  memo- 
rizing of  each  new  word  that  is  met.  After  the  student  has  mas- 
tered the  inflections  and  the  simpler  rules  of  syntax,  and  has 
acquired  a  limited  but  well  chosen  vocabulary,  the  question  that 
confronts  Latin  teachers  is,  what  text-book  is  best  adapted  to 
further  progress  in  the  language. 

To  decide  this  question  judiciously  there  is  need  of  consid- 
ering carefully  the  student's  condition  at  this  stage  of  his  work. 
As  yet  he  has  had  little  practice  in  reading  connected  Latin ;  he 
has  been  dealing  almost  exclusively  with  isolated  sentences, 
and  to  many  this  work  has  proved  uninteresting,  often  discourag- 
ing. The  first  reading,  therefore,  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  make  the  transition  easy,  and  to  engage  and  hold  the  stu- 
dent's attention. 

Within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  numerous  methods 
have  been  tried,  to  obviate  the  difficulty  experienced  at  this 
point.  We  have  seen  tried  the  so-called  "  natural  method," 
"  the  inductive  method,"  "  the  A,  B,  C's  of  Latin,"  and  other 
methods  which  might  be  suggested.  In  the  hands  of  their  orig- 
inators these  experiments  have  often  proved  eminently  success- 
ful, but  in  the  hands  of  careless,  incompetent  or  unsympathetic 
teachers  have  more  frequently  resulted  in  failure.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, then,  that  many  of  our  foremost  Latinists  of  today  advo- 
cate a  return  to  stricter  adherence  to  the  usual  arrangement  of 
our  Latin  grammars.  In  recent  years  the  commonest  departure 
from  what  may  be  called  the  standard  Latin  course  is  the  sub- 
stitution, or  partial  substitution,  of  some  simpler  Latin  prose  for 
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Caesar.     It  is  this  innovation  which  the  present  paper  is  intended 
to  discuss. 

The  objections  raised  to  the  use  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  as 
the  text-book  through  which  the  student  is  introduced  to  Latin 
literature,  are  manifold.  The  claim  is  made  that  it  is  immoral, 
unreliable,  unimportant  from  a  historical  point  of  view,  uninter- 
esting, monotonous,  and  too  difficult.  Some  object  not  so  much 
to  the  work  itself,  as  to  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  it.  The 
most  of  these  objections  are  met  and  successfully  refuted  in  an 
able  and  elaborate  article  by  A.  Wagler,  entitled  "  Casar  als 
Schulbuch,"  which  appeared  in  July  1857,  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur 
das  Gymnasialwesen;  a  translation  of  it  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Howard  is 
to  be  found  in  the  School  Review  for  November  .1897. 

Those  who  condemn  Caesar  on  the  ground  of  immorality 
claim  that  there  are  depicted  too  many  scenes  of  bloodshed, 
injustice,  and  cruelty.  It  is  true  that  Caesar's  campaigns  were 
conducted  for  the  purpose  of  extending  Roman  dominion  over 
Gaul,  and  that  the  account  of  the  various  wars  frequently  reveals 
cruelty,  bloodshed,  and  injustice,  but  these  are  necessarily  con- 
sequent to  a  war  of  conquest.  Similar  scenes  are  pictured  in  all 
of  our  modern  histories,  and  often  as  great  injustice  is  shown,  yet 
we  do  not  condemn  the  teaching  of  history.  But  it  is  this  very 
nature  of  the  work  that  constitutes  one  of  its  chief  values. 
The  great  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Roman  people  was  its 
genius  for  military  organization.  And  surely  no  better  way  of 
presenting  this  side  of  the  Roman  character  could  be  devised, 
than  by  showing  this  system  in  operation  under  the  guidance  of 
the  man  who  brought  it  to  its  highest  efficiency.  This  can 
easily  be  done  by  the  proper  study  of  Caesar's  Commentaries, 

The  charge  against  the  narrative  on  the  score  of  incredibility 
can  scarcely  be  seriously  maintained.  Suetonius,  indeed,  cau- 
tiously states  that  Asinius  Pollio  entertained  doubts  concerning 
the  reliability  of  Caesar's  account,  but  the  writings  of  Cicero, 
which  give  us  such  full  information  about  this  period,  nowhere 
cast  a  doubt  on  Caesar's  veracity.  If  there  had  been  any  serious 
or  general  mistrust  of  the  Commentaries,  Cicero,  who  was  gen- 
erally opposed  to  Caesar,  would   hardly  have  failed  to  record  it. 
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In  the  absence  of  any  serious  attempt  by  Caesar's  own  contem- 
poraries to  impugn  his  honesty,  we  may  accept  his  account  as 
substantially  faithful  and  accurate.  It  is  practically  inconceiv- 
able that  any  untrue  report  of  the  campaigns  could  have  passed 
unchallenged  when  there  were  intelligent  literary  men,  who 
served  with  him,  to  correct  any  material  discrepancy.  Such  an 
exaggeration  as  some  are  wont  to  attribute  to  Caesar,  would  have 
served  to  defeat  the  very  object  which  modern  critics  claim  for 
this  supposed  exaggeration. 

From  another  quarter  comes  the  objection  that  the  subject 
has  not  historical  importance.  But  this  belief  can  result  only 
from  an  imperfect  survey  of  the  period  and  a  failure  to  set 
events  in  their  true  historical  relation.  Was  it  of  no  consequence 
to  Rome  to  acquire  territory  of  the  extent  of  modern  France  ? 
To  check  the  aggression  of  German  tribes  ?  To  stay  the  migra- 
tions which  served  as  a  prelude  to  the  more  disastrous  ones  of  a 
later  period  and  threatened  the  existence  of  Roman  power  in 
Gaul  ?  Did  Caesar's  voyages  to  Britain  bring  Rome  no  gain  ? 
Not  only  were  the  campaigns  of  historical  moment  in  them- 
selves, but  the  period  in  which  they  were  fought  is  of  great 
importance  in  Roman  history.  All  of  those  influences  were 
operating  to  hasten  the  overthrow  of  republican  Rome  and  estab- 
lish in  its  stead  the  Rome  of  the  Caesars.  True,  the  Gallic  War 
does  not  reveal  these  tendencies  in  a  marked  degree,  but  in  it  we 
see  the  central  commanding  figure  who  was  to  be  the  leader  in 
that  movement  which  finally  triumphed  at  Actium  in  31  B.C. 

Coming  to  the  other  points  raised  against  the  book,  we  are 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  criticisms  are  more  cogent.  In 
many  respects  Caesar  proves  to  be  monotonous  and  uninterest- 
ing, especially  to  girls,  whose  tastes  are  certainly  deserving  of 
consideration,  since  they  form  the  majority  in  the  Latin  classes 
of  the  secondary  schools.  There  is  a  similarity  of  phraseology 
employed  in  describing  the  marches,  the  formation  of  the  camp,, 
the  preparation  for  battle,  the  disposition  of  troops,  the  terms 
of  surrender,  etc.,  which  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
but  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  in  reading.  A  frequent  cause  of 
Caesar's  appearing  uninteresting  is  the  failure  of  the  teacher  to 
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present  the  subject  as  an  historical  production.  This  is  some- 
times the  result  of  insufficient  reading  on  the  teacher's  part. 
Many  teachers  have  read  but  little,  if  any,  more  than  the  first 
four  books  of  the  Gallic  War,  and  are  consequently  unable  to 
give  the  work  its  true  and  proper  setting,  or  to  point  out  its  real 
value  as  an  historical  writing.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  pre- 
vails with  some  people,  that  any  one  who  has  a  fair  knowledge 
of  Latin  is  adequately  prepared  to  teach  Caesar.  It  augurs  well 
for  the  future  of  the  classics  that  this  notion  is  rapidly  los- 
ing ground,  and  that  educators  recognize  that  the  best  equipped 
classical  scholars  are  none  too  good  to  guide  the  student 
in  his  introduction  to  the  precious  literary  monuments  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  More  often,  however,  the  lack  of  interest 
in  Caesar  is  due  to  its  position  in  the  Latin  course.  As  it  is 
generally  read  first  in  the  course,  the  most  of  the  time  is 
devoted  to  grammar  study  at  the  expense  of  the  more  interest- 
ing and  historical  side  of  the  narrative,  which  is  not  obvious  to 
the  student,  and  therefore  needs  full  explanation. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  it  seems  that  there  can  be  no 
cogent  reasons  adduced  for  abolishing  Caesar's  Gallic  War  from 
the  Latin  course  of  our  preparatory  schools.  The  relative  posi- 
tion, however,  which  it  should  occupy  is  a  matter  deserving 
serious  study  and  discussion.  Most  of  our  schools  commence  the 
reading  of  Caesar  immediately  after  the  beginners'  book  is  com- 
pleted. This  course  has  long  seemed  to  me  to  be  pedagogically 
unsound.  Caesar  can  not  be  called  easy  Latin ;  and  those  parts 
which  have  the  greatest  intrinsic  value  are  usually  the  most 
difficult.  It  therefore  seems  advisable  that  the  student  should 
have  some  reading  knowledge  of  Latin  before  he  is  introduced 
to  Caesar,  in  order  to  remove,  so  far  as  possible,  the  language 
barrier  between  him  and  the  author's  thought. 

In  nearly  all  other  branches  of  learning,  careful  consider- 
ation is  given  to  the  proper  gradation  of  text-books.  Educators 
are  working  along  the  line  of  least  resistance.  In  modern  lan- 
guages the  first  reading  selections  put  into  the  hands  of  the  pupil 
are  carefully  adapted  to  his  stage  of  progress  in  those  languages. 
In  many  of  our  best  high  schools,  which  offer  only  two  years  of 
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German,  the  German  classics  are  not  read  at  all.  It  is  a  well 
recognized  fact,  that  at  the  end  of  his  second  year  a  modern 
language  student  has  a  much  better  mastery  of  the  language  he 
is  studying,  than  the  classical  student  has  at  the  end  of  four. 
Though  no  one  would  maintain  that  this  inequality  is  due  solely 
to  the  nature  of  the  authors  studied,  on  the  other  hand,  no  one 
would  deny  that  this  is  a  contributory  cause.  In  mathematics 
likewise  we  observe  a  scientific  correlation  of  subjects,  so  that 
the  students  pass  from  one  to  another  without  experiencing 
great  difficulty. 

In  response  to  the  demands  of  those  who  object  to  Caesar, 
attempts  have  been  made  to  provide  some  more  suitable  stepping- 
stone  from  the  introductory  work  to  Caesar  by  substituting  less 
complex  Latin.  The  writings  most  commonly  used  are  Viri 
Romae,  Eutropius,  the  Lives  of  Nepos,  or  selections  from 
modern  Latin.  Although  we  frequently  hear  the  success  of  this 
experiment  questioned,  especially  by  older  Latinists,  much  can 
be  said  in  defense  of  it.  The  Latin  of  these  works  is  better 
adapted  to  the  age  of  the  average  student  and  his  stage  of 
progress.  To  require  him  to  unravel  the  long  periodic  sentences 
found  in  Caesar,  is  to  make  the  translation  of  Latin  appear  to 
him  what,  unfortunately,  it  has  seemed  to  many,  a  mere  mechan- 
ical process,  involving  the  .  exercise  of  those  faculties  only 
which  are  most  successful  in  working  out  prize-puzzles.  Again, 
the  subjects  are  more  varied  and  interesting,  and  show  him  more 
phases  of  Roman  life  than  Caesar  does.  He  learns  many  of 
their  customs,  sees  much  of  their  everyday  life,  and  studies  the 
characters  of  many  of  the  leading  public  man,  and  the  history  of 
their  times.  In  this  way  he  gains  a  broader  perspective,  which 
is  of  inestimable  value  to  him  in  his  later  study  of  Latin  master- 
pieces. But  what  is  of  the  greatest  value,  by  such  varied  read- 
ing, the  student's  interest  is  kindled  and  kept  alive.  This  is  a 
most  important  factor  in  education ;  without  it  no  study  can  be 
perfectly  successful.  Because  of  this  deeper  interest,  the  pupil 
soon  finds  that  he  has  unconsciously  gained  considerable  facility 
in  reading  connected  Latin  and  an  appreciation  for  the  Roman 
way  of  developing  a  thought. 
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In  brief,  then,  my  conclusion  is  that  because  of  his  literary 
and  historical  value,  Caesar  should  not  be  abolished  from  the 
Latin  course  of  the  preparatory  schools.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  difficulties,  resulting  mainly  from  the  periodic  structure 
employed  by  Caesar,  render  his  writings  unsuitable  to  be  used 
immediately  after  the  introductory  work  has  been  completed ; 
that  only  after  considerable  simpler  Latin  has  been  read,  can 
Caesar,  as  a  literary  and  historical  masterpiece,  be  studied  with 
pleasure  and  profit. 

REMARKS   BY  PRINCIPAL  JOHN  W.  WELCH,  OF  THE  ADRIAN 
HIGH  SCHOOL 

Three  facts,  it  would  seem,  have  suggested  the  question  proposed, 
the  difficulty  of  the  text  of  Caesar,  the  wrong  attitude  which  we,  as 
teachers,  too  often  assume  toward  it,  and  the  peculiar  mental  condition 
of  the  average  second  year  student.  The  first  fact — the  difficulty  of 
the  Gallic  War — we  cannot  dispute.  Most  students  approaching  the 
text  of  Caesar  are  hampered  by  their  inability  to  master  the  thought  of  the 
printed  page — whether  Latin  or  English.  They  are  weak,  not  only  in 
their  Latin  preparation  but  in  their  language  preparation  in  general. 
They  cannot  get  the  thought  from  the  words.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  the  reason  so  many  students  fail  in  mathematics  lies  in  this  very 
fact.  History,  literature,  and  science  often  baffle  the  student  simply 
because  he  cannot  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  statements  in  the  text-book. 

Much  of  the  student's  previous  training  has  been  such  as  to  afford 
him  only  slight  encouragement  to  think  independently.  The  author 
has  relieved  him  of  the  necessity  of  much  independent  thought,  and 
wherein  the  author  has  failed,  the  teacher  has  come  to  his  rescue.  The 
result  is  that  most  of  our  pupils  possess  little  self-confidence.  Begin- 
ning the  study  of  Caesar,  the  student  finds  himself  on  an  unknown  sea. 
All  is  new  and  difficult. 

What,  we  may  inquire,  are  the  proper  incentives  for  his  work  ? 
A  class-book,  in  which  shall  be  carefully  recorded  the  success  or  failure 
of  each  days'  effort  ?  Such  a  device  will  often  produce  good  recita- 
tions, and  perhaps  enable  the  teacher  to  pass  the  student  at  the  end  of 
the  year ;  but  the  only  legitimate  motive  to  appeal  to  in  the  study  of 
Caesar,  as  in  all  study,  is  the  desire  to  know. 

First  of  all,  that  the  student  may  have  the  desire  to  know,  the 
teacher  must  know.     If  Caesar  is  uninteresting  to  us,  we  shall  never  be 
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able  to  arouse  the  interest  of  our  students.  If  we  fail  to  see  the  genius 
of  the  man  in  the  work  of  the  author,  our  students  will  fall  by  the  way- 
side. Whether  or  not  the  student  becomes  interested  in  the  study  of 
the  Gallic  War  depends  not  upon  Caesar,  but  upon  us.  What  have  been 
our  mistakes  ? 

First,  I  am  convinced  that  we  sometimes  place  so  much  emphasis 
upon  the  study  of  the  form,  that  we  give  too  little  attention  to  the  con- 
tent. It  is  the  spirit  that  giveth  life.  We  could  never  expect  to  interest 
our  students  in  Webster's  "  Reply  to  Hayne"  if  we  confined  their  work 
to  the  grammar  of  the  speech.  One  may  say  that  the  cases  are  by  no 
means  parallel.  True,  but  the  difference  is  one  of  degree  rather  than 
of  kind.  So  long  as  Caesar  is  used  only  as  a  medium  for  grinding 
work  in  grammar,  just  so  long  will  he  be  distasteful  to  both  teacher 
and  pupil.  We  must  not  neglect  the  grammatical  work,  but  we  must 
also  interest  the  student  in  Caesar. 

Sometimes,  I  fear,  we  may  even  exaggerate  the  military  side  of  the 
Gallic  War.  We  dwell  too  much  on  the  fighting  of  battles,  the  pitch- 
ing of  camps,  the  slaughtering  of  barbarians.  We  emphasize  the 
inhuman  elements  of  the  work,  paying  too  little  heed  to  the  humane 
side. 

The  primary  purpose  in  the  study  of  Caesar,  as  of  all  literature  and 
all  history,  is  its  portrayal  of  human  character  and  human  life. 
Literature,  to  be  worthy  of  the  name,  must  "hold,  as  'twere,  the 
mirror  up  to  nature."  This,  Caesar  does.  Aeneas'  remark  to  his 
friend  Achates  holds  true  today,  Mentem  mortalia  tangunt.  The  most 
interesting,  the  most  profitable  study  for  man  is  man.  Our  students  of 
the  Gallic  War  will  find  an  absorbing  interest  in  the  study  of  the  char- 
acters of  Caesar,  Orgetorix,  Ariovistus,  and  Vercingetorix,  if  they  are 
taught  to  study  them  in  the  same  way  as  our  students  of  Shakespeare 
study  the  characters  of  Macbeth,  Lear,  Hamlet,  Portia,  and  the  rest. 
Caesar  condones  the  offense  of  Dumnorix  out  of  regard  for  his  brother. 
Here  they  may  learn  the  lesson  of  self-mastery  and  compassion.  A 
wise  man  knows  when  to  be  severe,  a  wiser  man  when  to  be  merciful. 
Caesar  forbids  his  men  to  retaliate  when  the  retinue  of  Ariovistus 
treacherously  attacks  them — but  the  pages  of  the  Gallic  War  are  full  of 
wise  and  well  considered  actions.  Caesar  was  a  great  man  even  in 
small  things. 

Caesar's  Gallic  War  is  first-hand  history.  Here  the  student  gains 
his  first  experience  in  the  handling  of  an  original  historical  document. 
As  regards  the  style  of  Caesar,  he  is  no  less  skillful  a  tactician  in  the 
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marshaling  of  words,  than  in  the  marshaling  of  men.  His  method  of 
handling  his  material  ought  to  be  recommended  to  the  student  as  a 
model  for  imitation.  As  a  pupil  recently  said  to  me:  "Caesar  shows 
how  much  may  be  told  in  a  few  words  well  chosen. "  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  Caesar's  historical  accuracy,  his  literary  accuracy  cannot  be 
gainsaid.  One  of  the  greatest  faults  of  our  high-school  students  is 
looseness  of  speech,  inaccuracy  in  the  statement  of  facts,  misrepresenta- 
tion of  events  as  they  occur.  It  is  through  no  malice  of  spirit  that  the 
child  in  the  home  distorts  the  events  of  the  schoolroom ;  the  fault 
comes  largely  through  his  lack  of  proper  training,  and  Caesar  may  be 
made  to  furnish  at  least  a  partial  remedy. 

Again,  the  student  is  weak  in  his  method  of  attacking  thought. 
The  nature  of  the  sentence-structure  in  the  Gallic  War  is  such  as  to  aid 
him  here.  The  logical  arrangement,  the  vital  connection  of  phrases 
and  sentences  will  train  him  to  attack  and  master  the  thought.  Proper 
training  here  ought  to  develop  in  the  pupil  a  vigorous,  healthy  English 
style. 

REMARKS  BY  PRINCIPAL   RALPH  S.  GARWOOD,  OF  THE  MARSHALL 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

Among  the  objections  to  the  use  of  the  Gallic  War  as  a  text-book 
I  have  heard  three  urged  with  special  emphasis  :  (i)  Caesar  contains 
too  many  long  and  involved  sentences.  (2)  He  has  more  indirect  dis- 
course than  the  student  is  likely  to  meet  in  all  his  Latin  work  after- 
wards. (3)  He  is  dry  and  uninteresting.  I  am  not  convinced  of  the 
force  of  these  objections,  nor  am  I  sure  that  if  sustained  they  should 
suffice  to  throw  the  author  out  of  our  course  of  study. 

I  am  quite  in  sympathy  with  the  speaker  regarding  the  inexpediency 
of  reading  Caesar  as  the  first  prose  after  the  first  Latin  book.  The  sug- 
gestion of  the  Latin  conference  to  the  Committee  of  Ten  was  sound, 
that  some  easy  prose  such  as  Gradatim,  Nepos,  or  Viri  Romae  should 
precede  the  Caesar.  A  boy  must  go  into  the  water  to  learn  to  swim, 
but  there  is  no  need  of  pitching  him  overboard.  Some  simple  prose 
should  follow  or,  better  yet,  accompany  the  first  Latin  book,  Caesar 
being  left  for  the  second  year. 

It  is  true  that  Caesar  contains  many  long  and  involved  sentences. 
This  is  one  of  the  very  reasons  why  I  should  continue  to  read  the 
usual  amount.  We  should  not  strive  to  make  high-school  work  too 
easy.  It  should  be  hard,  yet  not  too  hard.  High  schools  exist  pri- 
marily for   the   development  of  men  and  women   of  strong  mental 
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power,  and  this  ideal  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  To  quote  one  of 
the  University  professors  :  "  Good  teachers  never  forget  that  the  first 
object  of  early  classical  training  is  to  make  the  boy  know  Latin  and 
know  Greek.  It  is  not  the  classical  teacher's  chief  aim  to  make  Latin 
easy.  This  close,  hard  drill,  this  training  that  holds  the  boy  or  girl 
to  the  essential  elements  of  Latin  and  Greek,  can  never  be  dispensed 
with."  There  are  certain  things  a  student  has  to  learn  whether  for  his 
future  study  of  Latin  or  growth  of  mental  power.  One  of  these  is  the 
suspension  of  an  idea  until  the  end  of  the  sentence  is  reached.  Pro- 
fessor Hale  says  this  is  "  one  of  the  most  important  differences  between 
the  Latin  and  the  English."  In  the  normal  Latin  sentence  the  subject 
is  at  the  beginning  or  near  it,  the  predicate  at  the  end.  To  master  the 
sentence  the  boy  should  not,  as  in  the  olden  time,  be  taught  to  hunt 
the  nominative  and  then  hunt  the  verb,  but  should  read  through  the 
sentence  in  the  Latin  order,  thinking  out  the  relations  of  cases  until 
the  idea  is  grasped.  That  is  what  the  Romans  did  and  what  we  must 
do  if  we  are  to  read  Latin  with  any  facility.  To  do  this  we  must  have 
sentences  of  considerable  complexity  to  practice  on.  This  same  sus- 
pension of  idea  is  a  common  occurrence  in  German,  and  the  boy  who 
is  not  afraid  of  a  long  sentence  in  Latin  ought  not  to  hesitate  at  a  long 
involved  sentence  in  any  other  language.  I  have  had  a  student  say, 
"I  know  what  it  means,  but  can't  translate  it,"  but  when  asked  to 
state  carefully  what  it  meant  he  found  that  he  had  also  made  a  good 
translation. 

Further,  the  second  year  Latin  should  result  in  such  a  knowledge 
of  grammar  and  syntax,  such  a  mastery  of  the  subject  that  the  ordi- 
nary constructions  in  the  future  will  not  trouble  the  student.  Outside 
of  conditional  sentences,  which  are  so  covered  up  in  indirect  discourse 
that  they  should  best  be  saved  till  later,  the  constructions  of  Caesar 
are  a  most  excellent  drill  ground.  And  by  the  time  the  four  books 
are  done,  grammar  drill,  as  such,  ought  to  be  laid  aside  for  other 
objects. 

As  regards  the  second  objection,  the  amount  of  indirect  discourse  in 
the  first  book  ;  it  is  better  that  the  boy  get  enough,  and  all  at  one  time, 
to  last  him.  Just  as  in  algebra  he  should  solve  quadratics  until  he 
knows  how  to  go  about  it  whenever  he  meets  one,  so  in  Caesar  this 
indirect  discourse  should  give  him  the  mastery  so  that  he  will  be  able  to 
handle  easily  any  indirect  discourse  he  may  meet  in  the  future.  The 
subjunctive  mood  should  have  no  terrors  for  him  when  he  lays  aside 
the  first  book. 
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The  third  objection,  that  Caesar  is  dry  and  uninteresting,  or  is  not 
suitable  in  subject-matter  for  high  school  students,  seems  to  me  abso- 
lutely untenable.  Caesar  stands  in  history  as  the  main  figure  in  an 
epoch-making  age.  His  very  faults,  as  a  man,  stand  out  all  the  more 
prominently.  His  deeds  as  Caesar  the  general,  are  noted  down  by 
Caesar  the  writer,  with  a  distinctness  of  view  that  completely  divorces 
the  two.  And  there  are  lessons  in  his  Gallic  War  for  every  American 
girl  and  boy.  True  as  Mr.  Collar  pointed  out,  there  are  ghastly  deeds, 
battles,  murder,  and  sudden  death,  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
deeds  of  marvelous  bravery,  of  mercy  unusual  at  that  age,  of  persever- 
ance, courage,  and  true  nobility  of  character.  Broad  views  of  the 
future,  endurance  of  persecution  at  the  hands  of  his  foes,  as  well  as 
intrinsic  qualities  of  character,  make  Caesar  a  conspicuous  figure 
in  the  world's  history. 

In  the  substitutes  for  Caesar  we  have  little  change  in  subject-matter, 
that  is,  they  are  historical  in  scope,  but  in  Caesar  we  come  into  touch 
with  history  at  first  hand.  If  multum  non  multa  be  the  adage  which 
especially  needs  to  be  emphasized  in  our  time,  much  Caesar  and  not 
many  authors,  it  would  seem  to  me,  sums  up  the  correct  view  and 
theory  of  the  second  year  Latin. 
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II 

In  a  previous  article  attention  has  been  called  to  the  high- 
school  instruction  of  country  pupils  as  the  missing  round  in  the 
ladder  of  free  public  education.  At  the  same  time  it  was  pointed 
out  that  this  long  neglected  subject  is  now  receiving  marked  atten- 
tion in  many  different  states.  We  noted  also  the  disparity  between 
the  few  public  discussions  of  this  question  and  the  great  under- 
current of  local  interest  in  it  almost  everywhere.  In  pedagogi- 
cal literature  and  on  the  programs  of  educational  meetings  it 
has  found  small  space,  while  among  those  persistent,  united 
efforts  of  the  friends  of  education  which  influence  legislatures 
and  produce  forward  movements,  it  takes  rank  as  one  of  the 
vital  issues  of  the  day.  That  it  is  so  regarded  is  strikingly  shown 
in  the  opinions  quoted  below  from  correspondents  in  the  several 
states. 

It  may  be  in  order  to  remark  here  that  we  are  not  now  dis- 
cussing the  high-school  question  in  general.  The  battle  for  the 
free  high  school  has  been  fought  and  won.  In  every  city  and 
village  the  children  of  rich  and  poor  alike  have  free  access 
through  the  high-school  portal  to  the  wider  and  higher  mental 
life,  with  its  better  preparation,  not  only  for  personal  power  but 
also  for  social  function,  whether  industrial,  professional,  or  com- 
mercial. The  people's  verdict  has  been  given  and  we  shall  not 
reopen  the  argument.  Our  object  is  simply  to  point  out  this 
very  evident  corollary — that  the  country  boy  is  as  rightfully 
entitled  as  his  city  neighbor  to  all  these  free  privileges ;  and  that 
there  are  even  some  reasons  for  urging  his  claims  with  greater 
emphasis.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  with  few  and  recent  exceptions 
our  whole  country  population  has  remained  without  free-school 
privileges  beyond  the  elementary  course  as  provided  in  the 
ungraded  rural  schools. 

1  The  present  article  is  a  continuation  of  the  discussion  begun  by  ex -state  super- 
intendent Corbett  in  the  April  number  of  the  current  volume  of  the  Review,  and  con- 
tains the  data  and  conclusions  resulting  from  the  fuller  investigation  outlined  in  that 
preliminary  article. — Editor. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  compare  the  importance  of  the  high 
school  with  that  of  the  college  or  the  elementary  school.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  primary  and  higher  education  have  received 
attention  first  in  nearly  all  our  states.  As  a  matter  of  educa- 
tional history,  the  secondary  school  has  grown  up  first  in  the 
shadow  of  the  college,  to  supply  preparation  for  college  courses. 
14 To  fit  for  college"  was  its  original  purpose.  The  primary 
school  has  always  stood  upon  its  own  utility  ;  so  has  the  college 
and  the  university.  But  it  is  only  within  recent  years  that  the 
high  school  has  been  recognized  as  having  within  itself  the  rea- 
sons for  its  existence.  Chief  among  these  reasons  from  the 
standpoint  of  society  is  the  discovery  of  genius.  The  great 
importance  to  the  public  of  discovering  those  best  fitted  by 
nature  to  go  on  to  higher  attainments,  has  been  recognized  ever 
since  the  days  of  Plato.  Huxley  declares  that  "if  the  nation 
could  purchase  potential  Watt  or  Davy  or  Faraday  at  the  cost 
of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  he  would  be  dirt  cheap  at  the 
money  in  the  narrowest  economical  sense  of  the  word."  What 
arithmetic  can  compute  the  possible  unknown  loss  to  society 
through  all  the  past  by  failure  to  discover  and  develop  the  latent 
possibilities  of  genius ! 

There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  many  of  these  are  to 
be  found  among  the  children  reared  in  the  more  natural  and  nor- 
mal conditions  of  rural  life.  From  the  standpoint  of  social 
utility  a  better  case  could  probably  be  made  out  in  favor  of  free 
high-school  training  for  country  pupils  than  for  those  in  the 
city  ;  but  no  such  comparison  is  necessary,  for  only  equality  is 
asked ;  and  equal  opportunity  for  secondary  instruction  irre- 
spective of  place  of  residence,  is  something  so  just  and  so  imper- 
ative that  its  claims  can  no  longer  be  ignored  anywhere. 

It  may  be  urged,  however,  in  this  connection,  that  progress 
in  school  conditions  is  often  best  attained  by  concentrating  the 
efforts  of  the  friends  of  education  on  one  thing  at  a  time.  In 
some  of  our  states  the  rural  high-school  question  has  not  yet 
become  prominent.  The  reason  assigned  may  be  a  better  one 
than  simple  neglect  or  indifference ;  it  may  be  said  that  owing  to 
sparse  population  or  other  natural  causes   the  problems  of  the 
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primary  school  are  so  difficult  and  so  urgent  as  to  require  all  the 
energy  of  educational  workers  and  all  the  resources  of  the  people 
for  their  solution.  But  even  in  such  conditions  it  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten  that  one  of  the  surest  and  quickest  ways  to 
strengthen  the  primary  school  is  to  provide  at  once  the  means 
by  which  every  ambitious  youth  may  secure  the  high-school 
training  that  will  make  him  a  good  teacher  or  progressive  citizen. 
The  powerful  reflex  action  of  the  secondary  upon  the  primary 
schools  of  the  state  makes  it  worthy  of  serious  consideration 
whether  the  free  high  school  is  not  one  of  the  most  effective 
ways  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  common  schools. 

In  accordance  with  the  announcement  made  in  the  prelimi- 
nary article  in  the  April  number  of  the  School  Review,  a  copy 
of  that  article  together  with  an  information  blank  was  sent  to  a 
selected  list  of  correspondents  representing  every  state  and  ter- 
ritory, and  the  provinces  of  Canada.  The  list  was  made  up  chiefly 
of  the  following  classes  of  persons :  ( I )  state  superintendents, 
secretaries  or  ministers  of  education  of  the  several  states,  terri- 
tories and  provinces,  (2)  professors  of  pedagogy  in  colleges 
and  universities,  (3)  persons  known  to  be  particularly  inter- 
ested in  this  investigation,  (4)  other  prominent  educators 
wherever  needed  to  make  several  representatives  at  least  from 
each  state  and  territory.  Many  of  these  names  appear  in  con- 
nection with  the  personal  opinions  given  under  the  headings  of 
the  several  states  in  the  synopsis  farther  on.  The  information 
blank  was  worded  as  follows,  with  space  for  replies  : 

We  beg  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  inclosed  article  from  the 
School  Review  for  April  T900;  and  we  solicit  your  assistance  in  complet- 
ing the  investigation  described  therein  to  the  extent  of  filling  out  this  blank, 
or  dictating  answers  to  the  several  inquiries  by  number.  The  results  of  the 
investigation  will  be  sent  to  all  who  answer  this  inquiry. 

1.  What  is  your  personal  impression  as  to  the  importance  of  the  question 
before  us  ?  Is  it  desirable  to  bring  free  secondary  instruction  within  the 
reach  of  country  pupils  ? 

2.  Do  your  state  laws  permit  or  require  (state  which)  the  formation  of  (a) 
Union  high  schools  maintained  by  several  adjacent  districts  ?  (£)  Township 
high  schools,  (c)  County  high  schools,  (d)  What  are  the  prescribed  con- 
ditions under  which  such  schools  can  be  organized  ?     (e)  What  proportion  of 
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the  entire  rural  population  of  your  state  is  at  present  (or  likely  soon  to  be) 
under  the  operation  of  such  free  high  schools  ? 

3.  (a)  Do  your  laws  provide  for  state  aid  to  city  high  schools  that  give  free 
tuition  to  non-resident  pupils  ?  (6)  If  so,  under  what  conditions  ?  (c)  Are 
the  funds  for  such  aid  raised  by  state  taxation  ?  If  not,  how  ?  {d)  What 
limitations,  if  any,  upon  attendance  at  such  schools  ? 

4.  (a)  Do  your  laws  make  any  other  provision  for  free  attendance  of  rural 
pupils  at  city  high  schools  ?  (d)  If  so,  is  the  provision  uniform  and  man- 
datory throughout  the  state,  applying  to  all  pupils  not  otherwise  entitled  to 
free  high-school  instruction  ?     (c)  State  the  limitations  and  conditions,  if  any. 

5.  To  what  extent  are  country  pupils  making  use  of  existing  high  schools 
by  paying  tuition  ?     Are  fees  moderate  ?     Give  an  estimated  average. 

6.  Are  there  any  other  conditions  in  your  state  which  affect  the  problem  — 
partially  supplying  or  removing  the  need,  aggravating  or  emphasizing  it  ? 

7.  Has  any  plan  for  providing  free  high-school  instruction  for  rural  pupils 
been  proposed  for  legislation  or  seriously  discussed  in  your  state  ?  If  so, 
give  particulars,  and  the  prospects  for  such  legislation. 

8.  If  you  can  conveniently  give  references  to  any  publication  or  document 
in  which  this  subject  is  discussed,  for  either  your  own  or  other  states,  please 
do  so.  Include  any  other  source  of  information  —  names  and  addresses  of 
persons  interested,  articles  in  periodicals,  sections  of  the  school  laws,  etc. 

9.  Any  other  suggestions  or  remarks. 

Address  replies  to  the  editor  of  the  School  Review,  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

The  results  of  our  investigation  of  this  subject  have  been 
most  gratifying.  Interesting  and  instructive  facts  have  been 
collected  beyond  our  expectations,  both  in  quantity  and  in 
importance.  We  had  already  discovered,  from  various  sources 
of  information,  that  several  states  were  moving  in  this  matter, 
but  the  fuller  and  more  exact  statements  we  have  now  secured 
give  added  proof  of  the  widespread  interest  in  our  subject,  and 
make  very  evident  the  timeliness  and  importance  of  the  investi- 
gation. 

Before  presenting  a  digest  of  the  data  obtained  from  the 
different  states,  a  few  general  remarks  and  explanations  may  be 
of  value. 

First,  as  to  the  answers  given  to  "Question  1,"  requesting  a 
statement  of  personal  opinion  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
investigation  and  the  desirableness  of  the  movement.  If  any 
doubt  existed  as  to  such   importance  and  desirability,  it  would 
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certainly  be  dissipated  by  the  strong  and  emphatic  expressions 
of  our  correspondents.  It  will  be  observed  that,  without  a  dis- 
senting voice,  they  welcome  the  inquiry,  and  indorse  the  move- 
ment for  equal  high-school  opportunities.  It  will  be  noted  that 
many  characterize  this  question  as  one  of  the  most  important  — 
some  deeming  it  absolutely  preeminent — among  those  now 
before  the  educational  public.  These  statements  seem  careful 
and  deliberate ;  and  such  unanimity  and  emphasis  on  the  part  of 
prominent  educators  in  all  parts  of  the  country  is  certainly  most 
significant. 

Union  high  schools. —  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  union  of 
districts  for  high-school  purposes,  which  is  permitted  as  a  matter 
of  local  option  in  many  states,  has  not  been  very  extensively 
utilized.  This  by  no  means  argues  against  the  desirability  of 
such  permission,  for  if  even  a  few  localities  are  benefited  by 
them  the  privilege  should  not  be  withheld.  It  simply  shows 
that  this  measure  alone  is  insufficient,  and  must  be  supplemented 
by  other  and  more  adequate  means. 

Town  and  township  high  schools. — Under  this  caption  are  to  be 
described  conditions  in  several  states  which  have  made  admir- 
able progress  in  the  matter  under  consideration.  The  tendency 
in  New  England,  following  the  lead  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut, is  to  make  every  town  responsible  for  the  free  high- 
school  instruction  of  all  its  qualified  students,  both  in  city  and 
country.  It  must,  of  course,  be  remembered  in  this  connection 
that  the  New  England  town  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
western  township.  The  two  correspond  roughly  in  average 
extent  of  territory,  but  the  New  England  town  has  many  of  the 
functions  of  the  western  county.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
each  town  is  a  school  unit,  managing  its  schools  as  the  voters 
may  determine.  In  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  the  whole 
population  of  the  state,  rural  as  well  as  urban,  has  access  to  free 
high-school  tuition.  This  plan  has  the  advantage  of  requiring 
the  towns  to  do  something  while  supplementing  their  efforts  by 
state  aid.  Every  town  must  either  provide  for  the  high-school 
instruction  of  all  its  qualified  pupils  or  pay  for  their  tuition  in  a 
non-local  high  school.     The  experience  of  these  New  England 
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states  is  exceedingly  instructive,  and  should  be  noted  very  carefully 
by  all  students  of  the  free  high-school  problem  in  other  states. 

Indiana  and  Ohio  are,  perhaps,  the  most  instructive  types  of 
the  township  method  of  handling  the  question  before  us.  In 
both  states  the  township  is  relied  upon  to  provide  high-school 
instruction  for  its  qualified  pupils.  Both  of  these  states  have 
laws  very  recently  enacted  similar  to  the  one  in  Massachusetts, 
making  such  provision  compulsory  throughout  the  state  by 
requiring  school  corporations  either  to  organize  high  schools  or 
provide  elsewhere  for  the  free  instruction  of  all  qualified  pupils. 

State  aid  for  high  schools. — The  principle  of  state  aid  has  prac- 
tically solved  the  problem  for  Minnesota,  and  has  played  a  most 
useful  part  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Wash- 
ington, and  other  states.  Details  are  given  under  the  headings 
of  these  several  states  below.1 

Cou?tty  high  schools. — The  conditions  described  in  Kansas, 
Iowa,  and  Maryland  are  interesting  in  this  connection.  Maryland 
has  a  unique  system  of  county  organization  for  all  her  school 
affairs.  Iowa  and  Kansas  have  permitted  and  encouraged  the 
establishment  of  county  high  schools  for  years  but,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  statements  below,  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
rural  population  are  living  under  the  operation  of  such  schools. 
Their  establishment  seems  to  be  necessarily  a  matter  of  local 
option.  We  have  already  pointed  out  in  the  preliminary  article 
the  difficulty  of  securing  a  vote  for  such  establishment  on  account 
of  the  rivalry  of  cities  or  towns  for  location,  the  duplication  of 
expensive  buildings  and  apparatus  unless  the  city  gives  up  its  own 
high  school,  and  the  opposition  of  those  who  live  in  remote  parts 
of  the  county  nearer  to  other  high  schools. 

Use  of  existing  high  schools.  —  A  careful  study  of  all  the  con- 
ditions involved  seems  to  me  to  make  it  very  doubtful  whether 

1  Closely  related  to  the  subject  of  state  aid  is  that  of  state  taxation  for  schools. 
There  seems  every  reason  to  favor  raising  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  school 
funds  by  general  state  tax.  One  prominent  educator  says  in  speaking  of  the  unequal 
burdens  of  our  present  local  taxation:  "We  have  no  such  a  thing  as  a  state  system  of 
education ;  but  a  local  system  under  state  control." 

A  large  state  fund,  distributed  according  to  attendance,  would  go  far  to  solve  the 
problem  of  free  high-school  instruction  of  country  pupils.  See  the  statement  for  the 
State  of  Washington  farther  on. 
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the  creation  of  a  new  class  of  high  schools  is  the  best  way  to 
reach  the  country  pupils.1  The  present  tendency  everywhere  is 
for  these  pupils  to  find  their  way  into  the  city  and  village  high 
schools.  If  their  tuition  in  these  schools  could  be  provided  at 
public  expense  so  as  to  multiply,  enlarge,  and  strengthen  such 
schools,  we  should  have  immediately  in  most  states,  the  best 
solution  of  the  problem  before  us. 

The  village  high  school  needs  the  larger  membership  and  the 
increased  income  from  the  attendance  of  the  rural  population. 
It  has  been  often  remarked  too,  that  country  pupils  are  on  the 
average  somewhat  more  devoted  to  study  than  the  city  pupils, 
and  hence  improve  the  student  spirit  and  esprit  de  corps  of  the 
school.  They  usually  make  more  sacrifices  to  attend,  come 
farther  or  perhaps  board  away  from  home,  and  are  generally  less 
distracted  by  domestic  and  social  interests.  We  see  therefore, 
that  the  high  schools  gain  in  income,  attendance,  and  scholarship. 
All  these  reasons  make  it  advantageous  to  the  existing  schools 
to  furnish  instruction  for  the  rural  pupils. 

It  is  better  also  for  the  rural  people  to  obtain  free  high-school 
opportunities  at  these  schools.  Convenience  is  an  important  con- 
sideration. It  is  as  natural  for  the  village  or  city  to  be  the  high- 
school  center  as  to  be  the  trade  center  of  the  surrounding 
country.  As  a  rule  the  country  people  want  the  same  kind  of 
high  schools  as  the  people  of  the  city.  If  the  experiment  is 
ever  tried,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the  separate  schools  of 
agriculture  and  housekeeping,  established  for  country  people 
only,  will  be  but  slightly  patronized  by  the  class  for  whom  they 
are  intended ;  while  the  greater  number  of  bright,  ambitious 
country  students  will  pass  by  the  "  hay-seed  "  schools  to  seek 
their  training  as  they  do  now  in  the  industrial,  commercial,  and 
literary  courses  of  the  city  high  schools.     They  know  they  are 

x  This  does  not  refer,  of  course,  to  high  schools  of  the  same  type  as  those  in  cities 
and  villages,  but  established  in  rural  centers  with  arrangements  for  transportation  of 
pupils.  This  idea  is  full  of  hope  and  promise  for  the  future  in  thousands  of  rural 
communities.  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  it  see  the  preliminary  article  in  the  School 
Review  for  April.     See  also  the  footnote  under  the  statement  for  Illinois  farther  on. 

Bulletin  of  Information  No.  5,  State  Superintendent  Harvey,  Wisconsin,  contains 
a  very  full  and  valuable  discussion  of  this  subject. 
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the  peers  of  the  city  students,  and  they  desire  to  demonstrate 
the  fact.  There  is  no  divergence  either  of  talent  or  of  destiny 
that  requires  a  separation  of  rural  from  city  high-school  students. 

I  have  heard  it  objected  that  the  country  people  would  under 
this  arrangement  have  no  part  in  the  control  and  management  of 
the  high  schools  that  train  their  children.  I  admit  the  force  of 
the  objection.  In  theory  at  least  it  seems  at  first  glance  a  strong 
argument  against  the  education  of  a  part  of  the  people  in  schools 
controlled  by  others. 

Several  points  can  be  made  in  reply  to  this  objection.  Firstr 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  schools  would  be  managed 
better,  or  even  differently,  if  the  rural  population  participated, 
nor  is  it  evident  that  their  interest  in  such  schools  would  be 
greater.  Again,  any  well  devised  plan  will  include  state  regu- 
lation and  approval  of  the  high  schools,  in  which  approval  of 
course  the  country  people  will  be  represented,  and  by  which 
their  interests  in  secondary  education  will  be  better  secured  than 
by  direct  control.  And,  finally,  whatever  slight  disadvantages 
remain  will  be  far  overbalanced  by  the  advantages  already  stated. 

The  legal  problem.  — If  then,  a  plan  can  be  devised  by  which 
the  tuition  of  country  pupils  can  be  secured  at  public  expense  in 
high  schools  of  the  existing  kind,  we  should  have  in  most  states 
the  most  prompt  and  effective  solution  of  the  problem  under  dis- 
cussion. But  just  here  comes  in  one  of  the  most  perplexing 
parts  of  the  whole  problem — how  to  provide  in  detail  for  such 
payment;  how  to  determine  the  rate  of  compensation  with  prompt- 
ness and  equity;  how  to  provide  for  its  payment — whether  by 
district,  township,  county,  or  state ;  how  to  arrange  all  this  with 
justice  to  all  and  in  accordance  with  constitutional  limitations — 
here  is  the  crux  of  the  discussion. 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  one  of  the  most  important  phases  of 
our  subject  is  the  matter  of  constitutional  limitations.  We  must 
reach  our  end  chiefly  through  legislation  ;  and  after  running  the 
gauntlet  of  the  lawmakers  our  laws  must  still  meet  the  irreversible 
judgment  of  the  courts  as  to  their  constitutionality.  Since  the 
publication  of  the  preliminary  article  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Review,  the  Nebraska  law  which  seemed  so  commendable  and 
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which  promised  so  much,  has  been  annulled  by  the  supreme 
court  of  that  state.  The  defect  announced  was  a  wholly  unsus- 
pected one — viz.,  the  fixed  rate  of  tuition.  The  law  provides 
for  the  free  attendance  of  any  qualified  pupil  at  some  neighbor- 
ing approved  public  high  school,  tuition  at  the  fixed  rate  of 
seventy-five  cents  per  week  being  paid  by  the  county  in  which 
the  pupil  resides.  The  logic  of  the  decision  is  that  the  actual 
cost  will  not  be  exactly  the  fixed  amount,  but  will  be  a  shade 
greater  or  less.  If  greater,  the  school  will  suffer  injustice,  and 
if  less,  the  county  will  be  the  loser,  and  therefore  injustice  will 
be  forced  upon  one  or  the  other  without  consent,  in  violation  of 
the  constitutional  safeguards.  These  safeguards  are  the  same  in 
substance  in  Nebraska  as  in  other  states.  If  this  judicial 
doctrine  prevails,  the  recent  law  of  Indiana,  which  is  in  the 
respect  referred  to  identical  with  the  Nebraska  law,  may 
also  be  annulled  as  soon  as  it  comes  before  the  supreme 
court.* 

A  most  valuable  supplement  to  the  present  discussion  would 
be  a  thorough  investigation  by  competent  legal  talent  of  the 
constitutional  and  legal  questions  involved  in  the  needed  laws, 
and  we  shall  hope  to  see  such  a  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
the  subject,  made  at  no  distant  date.  Meanwhile  it  is  very  cer- 
tain that  any  proposed  legislation  in  any  state  should  receive 
not  only  the  attention  of  educators  and  philanthropists,  but  also 
critical  analysis  by  the  ablest  jurists.3 

We  come  now  to  the  most  important  feature  of  this  report — 
viz.,  the  statement  of  conditions  in  the  several  states,  as  far  as 
obtained  from  correspondents  and  from  public  documents;  For 
convenience,  we  have  given  under  the  caption  of  the  several 
states,  the  expressions  of  personal  opinion  of  our  correspon- 
dents wherever  such  expressions  were  given. 

zIt  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  laws  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  Canada,  provide  for  a  ready  and.  compulsory  arbitration  in  the  event  of  dis- 
satisfaction or  disagreement  as  to  the  rate  to  be  paid  by  one  corporation  to  another 
for  the  free  instruction  of  non-resident  pupils.  Perhaps  the  defect  alleged  in 
the  Nebraska  decision  can  be  remedied  by  applying  this  principle  of  arbitra- 
tion. 

9  See  under  "  Montana,"  further  on. 
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REPORT  BY  STATES 

NORTH   ATLANTIC    DIVISION 

MAINE 

It  is  important  and  desirable. —  W.  W.  Stetmjn,  State  Superin- 
tendent. 

Very  important.  Seventy  per  cent,  of  the  leaders  of  all  departments 
of  life  are  country  bred,  and  if  the  nation  is  to  advance,  the  early 
education  of  these  leaders  must  be  better. — \V.  J.  Corthell,  Principal 
Gorham  Normal  School. 

A  district,  a  union  of  districts,  a  town,  or  a  union  of  towns  may 
establish  high  schools  and  receive  state  aid.  About  half  the  rural 
population  of  the  state  has  access  to  such  schools.  Most  pupils  who 
go  away  from  home  enter  academies  where  fees  are  moderate — about 
fifteen  dollars  a  year. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

Bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  last  two  legislatures  requiring 
towns  not  maintaining  high  schools  to  pay  tuition  of  their  pupils  in 
neighboring  high  schools.  Both  these  bills  were  defeated,  but  a  sen- 
timent favorable  to  this  idea  is  probably  gaining  ground. — State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

VERMONT 

Emphatically  yes,  it  is  both  important  and  desirable. —  Mason  S. 
Stone,  State  Superintendent. 

Most  certainly. —  Superintendent  John  L.  Alger,  Bennington. 

No  provision  for  union  high  schools,  but  town  high  schools  are 
required  in  towns  of  2500  or  more  people.  At  present  the  school 
boards  in  towns  with  no  high  school  may  pay  tuition  of  qualified 
students  in  other  high  schools.  The  law  will  probably  soon  be 
changed  from  may  to  shall,  which  will  bring  the  entire  state  under  the 
operation  of  free  high  schools.  Tuition  fees  probably  average  $24 
per  year.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  state  reimbursement  to 
weaker  districts  as  now  in  Massachusetts ;  also  to  develop  a  free  trans- 
portation system. 

There  are  twenty-six  incorporated  (city  or  village)  districts  within 
towns  in  Vermont.  In  such  cases  pupils  of  the  town  outside  the 
incorporated  district  may  attend  the  high  school  in  the  village  or  city 
at  the  expense  of  the  town  for  tuition. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

It  is  decidedly  important.  The  discovery  and  development  of 
superior  ability  wherever  it  exists  is  one  of  the  important  safeguards 
of  a  democratic  society.  But  to  secure  this,  secondary  education 
should  be  within  the  reach  of  all  —  not  merely  of  all  in  the  cities. 
Moreover,  free  secondary  education  sufficiently  broad  and  so  flexibly 
administered  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  all  pupils,  whether  they  intend 
ultimately  to  go  to  college,  enter  a  profession,  go  into  business,  or 
remain  on  the  farm,  would  undoubtedly  tend  to  check  the  migration 
of  the  best  families  from  the  country  to  the  cities — a  very  desirable 
result. —  Professor  Paul  H.  Hanus,  Department  of  Education  and 
Teaching,  Harvard  University. 

Very  important  and  desirable. — Secretary  F.  A.  Hill  and  Agent 
John  T.  Prince,  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Union  high  schools  are  permitted,  but  none  exist.  Town  high 
schools  are  permitted  in  all  towns  and  required  if  there  were  five  hun- 
dred families  or  householders  in  the  town  at  the  last  preceding  census. 
Such  required  schools  shall  have  a  course  of  four  years  and  an  annual 
term  of  forty  weeks.  A  town  may,  if  it  chooses,  meet  only  a  portion 
of  such  requirements  in  its  own  high  school;  provided,  that  it  shall  make 
adequate  provision  for  meeting  the  rest  of  said  requirements  in  the 
high  school  of  another  town  or  city.  All  towns  not  included  above, 
and  not  maintaining  such  high  schools,  must  pay  for  the  tuition  of 
their  qualified  students.1 

I  quote  the  following  from  a  recent  address  by  Frank  A.  Hill,  sec- 
retary of  the  State  Board  of  Education : 

In  1 89 1  the  state  took  a  step  which  placed  it,  for  the  first  time,  in  advance 
of  the  founders.  It  ordered  that  free  high-school  tuition  thereafter  should  be 
the  legal  right  of  every  properly  qualified  child  in  the  commonwealth.  Every 
town,  without  exception,  must  furnish  it  either  in  its  own  high  school  or  in 
that  of  a  neighbor.  Other  states  have  gone  beyond  Massachusetts  in  making 
the  college  or  university  a  part  of  the  public  school  system,  but  Massachusetts 
was  the  first  state  in  the  union,  if  not  the  first  in  the  world,  to  make  it  com- 
pulsory on  all  its  towns  to  provide  free  high-school  instruction.  Such  com- 
pulsion bore  with  hardship,  of  course,  on  many  small  and  feeble  towns. 
Hence  arose  in  1895  the  policy  in  such  cases  of  state  reimbursement  of  high- 
school  tuition  payments  in  towns  whose  valuation  does  not  exceed  $500,000. 
These  amounts  are  paid  from  the  state  treasury  to  the  town  treasurer  upon 
sworn  statement  of  town  officials  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
1  It  is  to  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  the  entire  rural  population  of  Massachu- 
setts live  in  towns.     The  word  is  used  in  a  different  sense  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
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During  the  year  ending  June  1899,  $9,436.67  was  thus  reimbursed  by  the  state 
to  fifty-nine  such  towns  for  tuition  fees  of  298  pupils  in  forty-one  different  high 
schools,  at  an  average  rate  of  $34.29  per  pupil.  Rates  are  fixed  by  the  high 
schools  furnishing  the  instruction.  Thus  far,  in  approving  certificates  for 
reimbursement  by  the  state,  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  to  disapprove  a  rate  has  not  been  considered.  Inasmuch  as  many 
high  schools  furnish  tuition  to  towns  that  are  not  reimbursed  by  the  state,  as 
well  as  to  towns  that  arej  it  is  important,  for  the  sake  of  the  former,  at  least, 
that  rates  should  be  moderate.  //  is  quite  Possible  for  a  rate  to  fall  under  the 
actual  cost  of  a  high  school  that  must  be  maintained t  and  yet  be  pecuniarily 
Profitable  to  it. 

In  1898  the  legislature  abolished  the  distinction  between  first  grade  high 
schools  and  second,  the  people  having  previously  abolished  it  in  most  of  the 
towns.  The  length  of  the  high-school  curriculum  was  for  the  first  time  fixed ; 
there  must  be  at  least  one  course  four  years  long.  A  town  may  maintain  a 
high  school  for  a  part  of  the  course  (four  years)  if  it  will  pay  for  the  rest  of 
the  course  elsewhere.  This  progressive  legislation  is,  in  itself,  an  expression 
of  the  people's  conviction  of  the  value  of  the  high  school.  It  has  placed  the 
high  school  in  the  best  legal  position  it  has  ever  held. 

No  state  money  for  schools  is  raised  by  direct  taxation,  although 
some  state  money  is  expended  for  schools.  Free  transportation  of 
pupils  is  authorized  by  law  and  extensively  practiced.  Practically,  a 
few  towns,  not  many,  find  it  difficult,  from  local  conditions,  to  make 
high-school  instruction  convenient  to  their  children.  Massachusetts 
seems  to  have  come  very  close  to  an  ideal  solution  of  the  problem : 
95.68  per  cent,  of  the  population  have  access  to  free  high  schools  at 
home,  the  remainder  have  free  access  to  these  schools  away  from  home. 

RHODE    ISLAND 

I  believe  in  the  idea  very  strongly. — Thomas  B.  Stockwell,  State 
Commissioner  of  Public  Schools. 

At  present  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  rural  population  have  access  to 
free  high  schools.  The  proportion  will  probably  be  much  greater  very 
soon.  It  is  only  two  years  since  state  aid  has  been  given  to  high 
schools.  Eastern  portion  of  state  sparsely  peopled  ;  only  two  or  three 
villages  large  enough  for  high  schools.  To  reach  the  country  pupils 
will  require  a  good  deal  of  transportation. 

CONNECTICUT 

All  children  residing  in  towns  without  a  high  school  may  attend 
free  a  non-local  high  school.  This  opens  the  high  schools  to  all  the 
children  of  the  state. 
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Any  town  may  establish  and  maintain  a  high  school,  whether  pri- 
mary schools  are  controlled  by  the  town  or  by  districts  therein. 

The  new  law  of  1897,  as  amended  in  1899,  provides  that  any  town 
in  which  a  high  school  is  not  maintained  shall  pay  tuition  of  qualified 
pupils  in  an  approved  high  school  of  another  town.  Every  town,  what- 
ever its  valuation,  shall  receive  from  the  state  annually,  in  July,  two 
thirds  of  the  amount  thus  expended. 

NEW   YORK 

I  would  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  high  school  and  make  it  absolutely 
free  to  all  pupils,  providing  by  state  aid  for  advantages  now  secured 
only  by  payment  of  tuition.  Every  child  should  be  educated  free  in 
the  high  school  nearest  to  him.  There  should  be  no  favoritism  or  dis- 
tinction.—  Charles  R.  Skinner,  State  Superintendent. 

At  present,  although  New  York  has  perhaps  the  finest  system  of 
city  and  village  high  schools  in  the  country,  there  is  practically  no  pro- 
vision for  the  free  secondary  instruction  of  rural  pupils. 

new  jersey 

I  regard  it  as  of  the  utmost  importance.  I  believe  in  equality  of 
opportunity,  and  think  our  country  youth  are  as  rightfully  entitled  to 
high-school  facilities  as  those  of  our  cities  and  larger  towns.  —  C.  J. 
Baxter,  State  Superintendent. 

A  very  vital  question.  It  is  most  certainly  a  desirable  thing  to 
bring  about. —  L.  Seeley,  Professor  of  Pedagogy,  State  Normal  School, 
Trenton. 

A  union  of  adjacent  districts  for  graded-school  and  high-school 
purposes  is  provided  for  in  a  law  just  passed.  Nothing  done  under  it 
yet.  Vote  of  the  people  of  each  district  necessary.  Non-resident 
children  may  attend  a  neighboring  high  school  free  if  the  boards  of 
the  two  districts  agree  upon  the  rate  to  be  paid  by  the  district  sending 
the  pupils.  Non  residents  attend  high  schools  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Tuition  fees  average  about  $50.00  per  annum. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

It  is  very  important. —  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  State  Superintendent. 

If  secondary  instruction  can  be  made  "practical,"  it  would  be  a 
crime  to  withhold  it  from  the  country  pupils. — President  Henry  T. 
Spangler,  Ursinus  College. 

No  provision  for  free  attendance  of  country  pupils.  Laws  permit 
high  schools  only  in  boroughs  above  a  certain  minimum  population. 
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By  the  new  law  of  1895  high  schools  receive  state  aid  in  the  sum  of 
$200  for  each  grade  or  year  of  high -school  work — $800  if  the  school 
has  a  four-years'  course.  It  appears  that  this  grant  has  not  yet  become 
operative,  owing  to  lack  of  special  appropriation  of  funds  to  meet  its 
provisions.  The  law  seems  to  include  no  provision  for  free  attendance 
of  non -residents,  as  in  Minnesota,  and  hence  has  no  special  significance 
in  the  present  investigation. 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  DIVISION 
MARYLAND 

Unquestionably — just  as  important  as  for  city  pupils. —  E.  B.  Pret- 
tyman,  State  Superintendent. 

Yes,  it  is  desirable. — President  E.  E.  Cates,  Frederick  College. 

In  Maryland  the  county  is  the  unit  for  all  school  purposes,  all 
schools  being  controlled  by  county  boards  and  supported  by  county 
taxation,  the  state  funds  being  apportioned  by  counties  on  the  basis  of 
school  population.  This  practically  eliminates  any  serious  "  rural  school 
problem."  All  high  schools  are  free  to  all  in  the  county,  Baltimore  city 
is  the  sole  exception,  having  its  own  school  government  and  charging 
fees  to  non-residents.  The  old  state  academies,  supported  in  part  by 
the  state,  charge  moderate  tuition  fees  to  all  alike.  One  or  more  elec- 
tion districts  may  build  a  high-school  building  and  present  it  to  the 
county  board  which  must  then  maintain  a  school  therein. 

The  system  is  not  reported  to  work  very  well  in  some  respects. 
Politics  tends  to  dominate  the  schools  and  the  teaching  force  in  many 
places  is  not  of  a  high  order.  No  system  is  free,  however,  from  either 
of  these  evils,  and  the  special  problem  of  opportunity  for  rural  pupils 
is  solved  by  the  county  system.  Except  in  one  or  two  very  mountain- 
ous counties  practically  all  the  country  people  of  the  state  have  easy 
access  to  free  high-school  instruction. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Yes,  it  is  important  and  desirable.  —  State  Superintendent  J.  R. 
Trotter. 

Laws  authorize  the  establishment  of  union  and  township  high 
schools.  Very  few  country  people  yet  under  their  operation.  Practi- 
cally no  provision  for  free  high-school  instruction  of  rural  pupils. 
Number  attending  city  schools  not  very  great.  Average  tuition  fees 
about  $1.50  per  month.     Rural  population  scattered. 
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GEORGIA 

In  Georgia,  where  no  legal  countenance  is  given  to  secondary  edu- 
cation while  the  state  provides  both  elementary  and  university  educa- 
tion, the  question  is  now  of  the  greatest  importance. —  Superintendent 
C.  B.  Gibson,  Columbus. 

I  endorse  the  project  most  heartily.  The  public  high  schools  of 
the  South  constitute  the  weakest  part  of  a  system  which  is  at  best 
imperfect.  —  Professor  Nathan  B.  Young,  Department  of  Pedagogy, 
Georgia  State  Industrial  College. 

Laws  do  not  authorize  any  public  high  schools,  but  by  common 
consent  they  exist  in  cities  and  some  counties,  generally  for  white 
pupils  only.  About  twelve  counties  have  county  high  schools  includ- 
ing four  counties  which  combine  city  and  county  in  school  affairs. 
Only  a  small  fraction  of  the  rural  people  thus  provided  for.  Estimated 
average  tuition  charge  for  non-residents  about  $40.00  per  year.  Some 
educators  are  urging  county  high  schools  with  dormitories  for  cheap 
accommodation  of  poor  students. 

FLORIDA 

It  is  desirable  to  reach  country  pupils  as  far  as  possible  with  all 
grades  of  education  —  the  university  when  possible. —  State  Superin- 
tendent William  N.  Sheats. 

Country  high  schools  authorized.  Less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the 
rural  population  under  such  schools  at  present.  Free  transportation  of 
pupils  also  authorized  by  law. 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  DIVISION 
TENNESSEE 

Very  necessary  indeed. —  President  Charles  W.  Dabney,  Knox- 
ville. 

No  provision.  A  few  country  pupils  attend  the  city  high  schools ; 
more  go  to  low-grade  "colleges."     Tuition  rates  are  low. 

ALABAMA 

Scarcely  possible  in  the  South  where  the  population  is  so  scattered. 
But  it  is  desirable.  What  we  need  most  is  development  of  our  gram- 
mar schools  in  the  rural  districts. —  President  James  K.  Powers, 
State  University. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  question  is  one  of  great  importance. 
I  think  it  is  very  desirable  to  bring  free  secondary  education  within 
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the  reach  of  country  pupils. —  State  Superintendent  J.  W.  Aber- 
crombie. 

The  law  permits  township  high  schools  when  trustees  think  neces- 
sary. About  5  per  cent,  of  the  townships  have  them.  There  are  cer- 
tain provisions  for  state  aid  to  high  schools.  Could  not  get  exact 
details.  No  effective  provision  for  free  secondary  instruction  of 
country  pupils. 

Average  fees  for  non-resident  tuition  about  one  dollar  per  month. 

MISSISSIPPI 

It  should  be  the  purpose  of  every  state  system  of  schools  to  give 
all  children  of  the  state  the  advantage  of  free  tuition  from  the  most 
elementary  school  to  the  university. —  H.  L.  Whitfield,  State  Super- 
intendent. 

It  is  desirable,  but  not  to  be  expected  in  our  thinly  settled  state  for 
years  to  come  perhaps. — J.  G.  Deupree,  Professor  of  Pedagogy,  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi. 

County  high  schools  are  permitted  under  special  charter.  There  is 
one  such  school  (for  whites)  at  Fayette,  Jefferson  county,  supported  by 
a  special  county  tax. 

Five  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  city  high  schools  are  from  the 
country.     Tuition  fees  average  about  $2.50  to  $3  per  month. 

City  high  schools  may  draw  on  the  county  for  tuition  of  non- 
resident pupils  during  a  part  of  the  year  known  as  the  "county 
term." 

The  great  trouble  is  sparseness  of  population.  The  race  issue  is 
also  a  serious  feature.  Whites  pay  fully  90  per  cent,  of  the  school  taxes, 
while  negroes  usually  get  equal  advantages.  The  whites  are  not  likely 
to  assume  still  greater  burdens. 

LOUISIANA 

I  consider  free  secondary  instruction  of  the  highest  importance  to 
country  pupils  and  am  aiming  to  put  it  within  the  reach  of  them  all. — 
State  Superintendent  J.  V.  Calhoun. 

Township  and  parish  (county)  high  schools  may  be  established 
upon  petition  of  parish  board,  sanctioned  by  state  board  of  education. 
State  apportionment  and  local  funds  used  as  parish  boards  judge  best. 
Country  pupils  usually  attend  free  in  the  same  parish.  When  city 
high  schools  are  supported  entirely  by  corporate  tax,  tuition  may  be 
charged. 
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Average  tuition  fees  charged  about  $25  a  year.  There  are  high 
schools  in  each  of  the  fifty-nine  parishes  (counties).  About  thirty  of 
these  schools  are  in  excellent  condition. 

ARKANSAS 

A  matter  of  paramount  importance.  No  better  means  for  strength- 
ening our  governmental  fabric  than  to  increase  the  opportunities  for 
higher  education  in  rural  schools. — Josiah  H.  Shinn,  State  Superin- 
tendent. 

One  of  the  most  important  educational  problems  before  us;  per- 
haps the  most  important,  as  the  questions  of  elementary  and  univer- 
sity education,  at  least  in  bold  outline,  have  been  solved. —  Professor 
J.  H.  Reynolds,  Education  and  History,  Hendrix  College,  Conway. 

No  provision  except  in  town  or  city  districts.  Tuition  moderate, 
about  $2  to  $3  per  month.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  people  live  out- 
side these  districts.  Various  plans  have  been  proposed ;  no  immedi- 
ate prospects  for  legislation,  although  sentiment  is  growing  in  its  favor. 

OKLAHOMA 

It  is  the  most  important  problem  in  our  educational  affairs  here. 
We  have  a  complete  school  system  in  which  provision  is  made  for  all 
steps  in  the  "ladder"  except  the  secondary  training  of  rural  pupils. 
We  expect  to  do  something  in  our  legislature  the  coming  winter.  I 
shall  look  with  great  interest  for  the  results  of  your  investigation  for 
the  aid  it  will  bring  for  us  in  formulating  our  laws. —  David  R.  Boyd, 
President  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman. 

NORTH  CENTRAL  DIVISION 
OHIO 

I  answer  emphatically,  it  is  very  desirable. — O.  T.  Corson,  Presi- 
dent National  Educational  Association. 

It  is  a  most  important  subject.  We  have  just  reason  to  feel  proud 
of  our  state  in  this  matter.  We  have  57,000  youth  in  high  schools. 
Absolutely  all  of  our  state  is  under  free  high  schools.  Our  further 
aim  is  (1)  state  aid  for  high  schools,  (2)  state  inspection,  (3)  state 
gradation  On  the  whole  I  feel  that  we  have  an  enviable  record  in  the 
growth  of  high  schools,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  state  is  excellent. — 
Lewis  D.  Bonebrake,  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools. 

My  personal  view  is  that  this  is  the  one  "  burning"  question  before 
the  American  educational  public. — Superintendent  C.  L.  Van  Cleve, 
Troy,  O. 
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In  April  1900  the  legislature  passed  a  very  important  act  which 
requires  townships  and  special  districts  either  to  organize  high  schools 
or  pay  tuition  of  all  pupils  who  pass  the  high-school  entrance  exami- 
nations before  the  county  board  of  examiners.  Such  payment  of  fees 
has  been  permitted  for  some  years,  but  the  new  law  makes  it  manda- 
tory. 

The  law  permits  and  otherwise  encourages  (1)  township,  (2)  village, 
(3)  special,  (4)  city  high  schools  simply  upon  act  of  local  boards  of 
education. 

Tuition  averages  probably  $2  per  month  for  village  high  schools 
and  $3.50  for  city  high  schools. 

Ohio  has  sixty-two  degree  giving  institutions,  most  of  them  giving 
preparatory  work  ;  and  818  high  schools. 

The  plan  of  consolidating  all  the  schools  of  a  rural  township  at 
the  center,  with  free  transportation  of  pupils  is  in  very  satisfactory 
operation  in  a  few  townships. 

INDIANA 

It  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions  commanding  the  atten- 
tion of  the  educational  public.  We  are  having  a  great  deal  of  experi- 
ence just  now,  and  are  convinced  of  the  good  results. —  F.  L.  Jones, 
State  Superintendent. 

Any  incorporated  city  or  town,  or  any  township,  may  establish  a 
high  school  for  its  qualified  pupils. 

The  last  legislature  made  mandatory  provision  for  free  high-school 
instruction  of  all  qualified  pupils.  The  tuition  of  nonresidents  is  paid 
by  the  school  officials  of  the  school  corporation  from  which  pupils 
come  at  the  fixed  rate  of  $3.00  per  month. 

(See  in  this  connection  under  Nebraska?) 

Laws  provide  that  whenever  suitable  building  and  grounds  for  a 
county  high  school  may  be  offered  to  the  county  from  private  donors, 
such  property  shall  be  accepted  and  a  high  school  maintained  by 
county  tax.     Apparently  there  are  no  important  results  of  this  law. 

ILLINOIS 

It  is  just  as  desirable  and  important  that  country  pupils  have 
opportunities  for  free  secondary  instruction  as  that  village  and  city 
pupils  have  them.  Let  the  question  be  agitated  till  every  pupil  shall 
have  such  opportunities. — State  Superintendent  Alfred  Bayliss. 

Township  high  schools  authorized.  Only  sixteen  townships  out 
of  fifteen  hundred  have  them.     About  $90,000  is  paid  in  the  state 
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annually  for  non-resident  tuition,  varying  from  40  cents  to  $1  per 
week. 

An  effort  will  be  made  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  to 
authorize  free  transportation  of  pupils.1 

MICHIGAN 

It  is  the  most  important  educational  question  before  the  Michigan 
people. —  State  Superintendent  J.  E.  Hammond. 

No  provision  for  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  state  laws.  As  in 
other  states,  many  country  pupils  attend  city  and  private  schools  and 
pay  moderate  fees. 

The  educators  of  the  state  have  made  various  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion for  years,  but  certain  classes  of  politicians  oppose  it  as  a  move- 
ment toward  centralization.  Sentiment  is  probably  developing  slowly 
in  favor  of  township  high  schools. 

WISCONSIN 

Yes.  It  is,  however,  more  important  to  arouse  the  rural  population 
to  a  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  a  better  education  of  their 
children  than  the  district  schools  now  offer.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
offer  a  kind  of  secondary  instruction  in  many  respects  different  from 
that  now  offered  in  secondary  schools  ;  a  kind  that  will  appeal  to  the 
farmers  and  command  their  support. —  State  Superintendent  L.  D. 
Harvey. 

I  think  it  is  desirable ;  but  am  not  sure  that  the  creation  of  a  new 
class  of  high  schools  for  them  is  the  best  way  to  do  it.  In  this  state 
they  find  their  way  into  the  city  high  schools,  and  if  the  state  paid  their 
tuition  as  it  ought  to  do  would  go  in  still  greater  numbers.  I  fear  a 
separate  kind  of  schools  would  result  in  small  attendance,  feeble 
schools,  and  disappointment. — Professor  M.  V.  O'Shea,  Department 
of  Pedagogy,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

I  believe  it  is  desirable  to  bring  free  secondary  instruction  within 
the  reach  of  country  pupils.  I  believe  especially  in  the  consolidation 
of  rural  districts  and  the  transportation  of  pupils  to  central  graded 
schools. —  Professor  A.  A.  Upham,  State  Normal  School,  Whitewater. 

x  Since  the  above  was  placed  in  type,  the  following  item  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
papers :  "County  superintendents  of  schools  in  northern  Illinois  decided  yesterday,  at 
a  meeting  in  this  city,  that  they  would  at  once  begin  work  to  secure  a  transportation 
system  in  country  districts  for  high-school  pupils.  The  ultimate  aim,  it  was  announced, 
was  to  secure  the  establishment  of  high-school  centers  in  farming  sections  and  convey 
to  and  from  them  pupils  living  within  a  radius  of  four  or  six  miles.  The  transporta- 
tion system,  it  was  agreed,  was  the  solution  of  the  country  high-school  problem." 
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Two  or  more  adjoining  towns,  or  one  or  more  towns  and  an  incor- 
porated village,  contiguous  territory,  may  unite  to  maintain  a  high 
school.  Less  than  i  per  cent,  of  the  entire  rural  population  of  the 
state  is  at  present  under  such  union  high  schools. 

State  aid  from  the  "general  fund,"  given  to  all  approved  high 
schools  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  one  half  the  amount  paid  for 
salaries  of  teachers. 

No  provision  for  free  attendance  of  non-resident  pupils;  but  a 
large  percentage  of  the  students  are  non-residents  who  pay  tuition 
ranging  from  $15  to  $25  per  year.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  such 
non-residents  attended  in  1899. 

Some  counties  have  organized  county  training  schools  free  to  all 
qualified  students  who  intend  to  teach. 

The  state  superintendent  is  urging  provision  for  county  schools 
of  agriculture  and  domestic  economy,  including  some  of  the  usual 
high-school  studies.  Consolidation  of  small  districts  with  transporta- 
tion of  pupils  is  also  being  urged.  (See  extracts  from  a  paper  by 
Professor  A.  A.  Upham,  of  Whitewater,  in  the  preliminary  article  of 
this  discussion,  April  1900.) 

MINNESOTA 

It  is  important  and  desirable ;  but  subject-matter  should  be  adapted 
to  the  demands  of  rural  life. —  D.  L.  Kiehle,  Professor  of  Pedagogy, 
University  of  Minnesota. 

There  are  but  few  things  in  the  educational  line  more  desirable. 
The  fact  that  most  pupils  leave  school  before  the  eighth  grade  is  com- 
pleted is  an  argument  for,  not  against.  They  need  better  teachers.  It 
is  good  high  schools  and  their  graduates  that  make  good  primary 
schools.  Their  influence  is  everywhere  felt. —  Ex-State  Superin- 
tendent W.  W.  Penderoast,  Hutchinson,  Minn. 

All  pupils  in  the  state  have  free  access  to  all  the  approved  high 
schools. 

In  recompense  for  such  free  admission  the  state  gives  each  approved 
high  school  $800  annually.  More  than  one  hundred  high  schools  are 
thus  offering  free  tuition  to  any  qualified  student  living  in  the  state. 
Funds  for  this  state  aid  are  raised  by  direct  taxation  upon  the  entire 
state. 

This  plan  has  been  so  successful  that  the  following  statement  of 
conditions  for  approval  will  be  of  interest : 
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CONDITIONS  REQUISITE  TO  ACCEPTANCE 
(From  the  Rules  of  the  State  High  School  Board) 

The  following  requirements  are  in  accord  with  the  past  experience  of  the 
board,  and  are  made  with  a  view  to  secure  conditions  which  render  efficient 
work  practicable  and  give  promise  of  permanence.  The  increase  of  state  aid 
to  $800  justifies  great  care  in  admitting  schools  to  the  list. 

1.  A  comfortable  building  providing  not  less  than  four  grade  rooms 
below  the  high  school,  and  high-school  quarters  consisting  of  at  least  a  main 
room,  a  large  recitation  room,  a  laboratory,  and  an  office. 

2.  A  well  organized  graded  school,  having  not  less  than  four  distinct 
departments  below  the  high  school,  and  including  not  less  than  eight  years 
of  elementary  and  grammar-school  instruction. 

3.  A  well  chosen  geographical  library  for  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades. 

4.  An  adequate  library  of  American  history  for  eighth  grade  work. 

5.  Suitable  wall  maps,  a  globe,  and  an  unabridged  dictionary  for  each  of 
the  upper  grades. 

6.  A  liberal  supply  of  reading  material  in  sets  for  each  grade. 

7.  A  well-qualified  superintendent  having  general  charge  of  grading, 
instruction,  discipline,  and  of  the  care  of  the  building. 

8.  A  liberal  schedule  of  salaries.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  high  school 
board  to  prescribe  salaries,  but  in  the  light  of  experience  the  board  expresses 
a  want  of  confidence  in  the  abilitv  of  a  school  to  earn  the  state  grant  of  $800 
without  salaries  liberal  enough  secure  the  services  of  a  competent  superin- 
tendent and  instructors  of  approved  experience.  Experience  also  demon- 
strates that  towns  having  a  population  of  less  than  one  thousand  people,  and 
an  assessed  valuation  of  less  than  $200,000,  are  seldom  justified  in  under- 
taking the  expense  of  supporting  a  state  high  school. 

9.  Scholarly  classes,  well  started  in  at  least  the  first  two  years  of  high- 
school  work,  with  a  good  prospect  of  classes  to  follow  in  regular  succession, 
to  maintain  a  full  four  years'  course. 

A  single  district  or  union  of  districts  arranged  by  the  county  com- 
missioners, not  exceeding  six  miles  square,  may  form  an  independent 
high-school  district,  upon  vote  of  the  people  of  such  district. 

IOWA 

It  is  very  important  that  free  secondary  instruction  be  brought 
within  the  reach  of  country  pupils. —  Deputy  State  Superintendent 
Ross. 

I  am  gratified  to  find  you  interested  in  these  lines.  Our  American 
people  must  give  more  sincere  and  systematic  attention  to  this  problem. 
I  commend  your  investigation,  and  shall  be  anxious  to  hear  the 
results. —  President  W.  M.  Beardshear,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames. 
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The  question  is  an  important  one.  All  the  elements  of  a  high- 
school  training  open  new  possibilities  to  the  country  pupil  the  same 
as  to  the  city  boy  or  girl. —  Superintendent  H.  B.  Hayden,  Council 
Bluffs. 

The  laws  authorize  the  establishment  of  (i)  union,  (2)  township, 
(3)  county  high  schools,  but  as  yet  there  are  only  five  or  six  such 
schools,  although  there  seems  a  greater  tendency  toward  them  just  now. 

Some  townships  are  agitating  the  question  of  selling  existing  rural 
school  properties  and  erecting  a  central  graded  and  high  school,  with 
free  transportation  of  pupils. 

A  law  to  provide  state  aid  for  city  high  schools  that  offer  free 
tuition  to  non-residents  passed  the  house  last  winter,  but  failed  in  the 
senate. 

Very  many  rural  pupils  attend  on  payment  of  tuition  fees  ($1.50  to 
$2  per  month  is  an  average).  Probably  one  third  of  the  high-school 
graduates  in  many  cities  are  from  the  country. 

MISSOURI 

A  very  important  movement. —  Ex-State  Superintendent  Kirk. 

Most  desirable.  How  to  accomplish  it  effectively  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  educational  problems.  State  aid  to  city  and  village 
high  schools  that  open  their  doors  to  all,  will  bring  surest  and  quickest 
relief. —  President  W.  S.  Dearmont,  Cape  Girardeau  State  Normal 
School. 

Union  high  schools  permitted,  but  so  far  but  very  few  such  unions, 
(country  districts  adjoining  town  districts)  have  been  formed,  and  few 
are  likely  to  be  until  some  greater  inducement  is  offered  by  the  state. 
Educators  are  urging  legislation  for  state  aid,  based  upon  grade  of 
school,  local  rate  of  taxation,  and  number  of  non-resident  pupils 
admitted  free. 

At  present  probably  5  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  high  schools  are 
country  pupils  paying  tuition,  averaging  perhaps  two  dollars  a  month. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Yes,  it  is  important  and  desirable. —  State  Superintendent  E.  E. 
Collins. 

Township  districts  may  establish  high  schools,  but  there  are  none 
as  yet.  No  provision  for  free  high-school  instruction  except  in  city 
districts.  But  few  country  pupils  attend  the  high  schools.  Tuition 
fees  moderate,  averaging  perhaps  $1.25  per  month. 
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NEBRASKA 

This  state  has  twice  (1895  and  1899)  enacted  a  law  providing  for 
free  attendance  of  all  qualified  pupils  in  the  state  at  convenient  ap- 
proved public  high  schools ;  tuition  at  a  fixed  rate  being  paid  by  the 
county.  Each  of  these  laws  has  been  pronounced  unconstitutional  by 
the  supreme  court.  The  defect  pointed  out  in  the  law  of  1895  was  in 
the  method  of  levying  the  special  county  tax — the  approved  high- 
school  districts  being  exempted,  and  the  tax,  therefore,  not  uniform 
throughout  the  county.  This  defect  was  remedied  and  the  law 
promptly  reenacted  in  substantially  the  same  form  in  1899  by  the  very 
next  legislature — the  adverse  decision  having  been  rendered  just  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  legislature  of  1897.  In  April  1900,  the 
supreme  court  again  annulled  the  law,  this  time  on  account  of  the 
fixed  rate  of  tuition,  which,  according  to  the  decision,  must  be  unjust 
either  to  the  county  or  to  the  district.1 

The  law  was  exceedingly  popular,  and  satisfactory  both  in  the  cities 
and  in  the  country,  and  all  classes  share  the  disappointment  of  its 
failure  in  the  courts.  A  somewhat  full  statement  of  its  features  was 
given  in  the  preliminary  article  in  the  School  Review  for  April.  As 
matters  now  stand  Nebraska  has  no  provision  whatever  for  the  free 
high-school  instruction  of  her  rural  pupils.  What  the  next  step  will 
be  is  a  question  of  great  interest,  not  only  to  the  people  of  the  state, 
but  to  all  who  have  noted  Nebraska's  persistent  efforts  to  solve  the 
free  high -school  problem. 

Tuition  fees  charged  by  the  high  schools  will  average  somewhat 
less  than  the  rate  fixed  by  the  law — three  dollars  per  month. 

KANSAS 

It  is  desirable  and  very  important  to  the  industrial  and  intellec- 
tual development  of  the  whole  people. —  Professor  Arvin  S.  Olin 
(Pedagogy),  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence. 

Very  important  and  desirable.  —  Professor  J.  N.  Wilkinson, 
State  Normal  School,  Emporia. 

Country  school  children  are  as  much  entitled  to  free  secondary 
instruction  as  city  children.  It  is  certainly  desirable. —  John  Mac- 
Donald,  Editor  Western  School  Journal. 

County  high  schools  and  union  high  schools  authorized  by  law. 
There  are  no  union  schools  and  only  one  fifteenth  to  one  tenth  of  the 
rural  people  are  now  under  county  schools,  after  fifteen  years  of  the 

1  See  the  paragraph  above,  entitled  "  The  Legal  Problem." 
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law.  The  chief  difficulty  is  rivalry  for  location.  Any  district  may  vote 
to  pay  tuition  of  its  qualified  pupils  at  city  high  schools.  This  latter 
provision  is  recent,  and  very  little  is  now,  or  likely  to  be,  done  under 
it.  Tuition  fees  range  from  two  tp  four  dollars,  and  average  less  than 
three  dollars,  per  month.  Nearly  every  city  school  encourages  the 
attendance  of  tuition  pupils.  In  sparsely  settled  counties  the  county 
board  may  make  special  arrangements  for  high-school  instruction  at 
the  county  seat. 

WESTERN   DIVISION 
MONTANA 

The  question  of  free  secondary  education  for  children  of  rural  dis- 
tricts is  of  the  greatest  importance. —  President  James  Reid,  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College,  Bozeman. 

Free  county  high  schools  may  be  organized  upon  petition  and 
vote.  The  law  is  very  recent  and  little  has  been  done  as  yet.  Several 
city  high  schools  have  been  merged  into  county  high  schools.  Some 
doubt  is  expressed  as  to  the  validity  of  the  law.  Attorney-general 
Nolan  of  Montana  writes  as  follows :  "The  high-school  law,  to  say  the 
least,  is  crude  and  indefinite  in  the  extreme.  It  is  problematical  as  to 
how  it  will  be  considered  by  the  supreme  court,  and  in  what  way  steps 
can  be  taken  so  as  to  make  possible  the  issuance  of  bonds." 

Quite  a  number  of  non-residents  attend  existing  town  high  schools 
—  probably  5  to  8  per  cent,  of  their  entire  attendance.  Tuition  fees 
average  probably  three  dollars  a  month. 

Rural  districts  are  sparsely  populated.  The  pressing  need  seems 
to  be  for  better  elementary  and  grammar  schools. 

COLORADO 

Of  very  great  importance;  most  desirable. —  State  Superintend- 
ent Mrs.  Helen  L.  Grenfell. 

I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  movement.  There  is  quite  a  strong 
sentiment  in  favor  of  it  in  Colorado. —  Professor  Arthur  Allin, 
Department  of  Pedagogy,  University  of  Colorado. 

The  question  is  important  and  its  solution  desirable. —  County 
Superintendent  F.  D.  Ball,  Douglas  county. 

A  very  recent  law  permits  union  and  county  high  schools  upon 
vote  by  people  and  location  by  a  board  afterward.  Non-resident  tui- 
tion ranges  from  two  dollars  to  eight  dollars  per  month  —  availed  of 
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to  a  considerable  extent.     Size  of  districts  and  counties  very  large. 
Transportation  of  pupils  at  public  expense  is  much  needed. 

ARIZONA 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  before  the  school  public 
today.  —  F.  Yale  Adams,  Professor  of  Pedagogy,  University  of  Ari- 
zona, Tucson. 

Any  one,  or  several  adjoining  districts  having  2000  or  more  people 
may  establish  a  free  high  school.  Grammar  schools  may  teach  high- 
school  subjects.  High  schools  often  allow  attendance  of  non-residents, 
which  increases  the  revenue,  as  territorial  apportionment  is  based  on 
attendance.  Estimated  that  one  third  of  the  population  of  the  ter- 
ritory have  access  to  free  high  school  instruction,  and  probably  any 
student  really  desiring  it  can  secure  it.  The  university  has  preparatory 
department  and  there  are  two  territorial  normal  schools. 

UTAH 

It  is  both  important  and  desirable. — President  J.  T.  Kingsbury, 
University  of  Utah. 

It  is  important  and  desirable ;  but  free  primary  education  should 
first  be  made  efficient  and  within  the  reach  of  all.  I  would  not  expend 
money  to  give  a  few  free  secondary  education  until  after  all  can  be 
given  a  common-school  education. — State  Superintendent  John  R. 
Park. 

Adjoining  districts  may  unite  to  form  a  high  school  district  sup- 
ported by  special  tax.  No  such  union  schools  yet  available  for  rural 
pupils;  but  the  country  people  live  mostly  in  villages  and  as  soon  as 
able  these  establish  a  ninth  grade  looking  to  a  high  school  in  future. 
The  state  institutions  of  learning  all  have  preparatory  departments. 
Some  rural  students  attend  city  and  private  schools.  Tuition  averages 
about  $40  per  year. 

A  county  system  of  organization  with  county  high-schools  is  advo- 
cated by  the  state  superintendent.     (Report,  1896,  pp.  20,  21.) 

NEVADA 

I  think  it  is  important.  But  the  conditions  are  such  here  that  it  can- 
not be  done  as  in  more  populous  states. — State  Superintendent 
Orvis  Ring. 

Union  and  county  high  schools  are  authorized  but  very  little  has. 
been  done.     There  are  practically  no  country  pupils  in  high  schools. 
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IDAHO 

I  think  it  an  absolute  necessity. — President  Black,  State  Normal 
School,  Albion. 

No  provision  whatever.  Very  few  town  or  city  high  schools.  Non- 
resident tuition  fees  moderate. 

WASHINGTON 

I  endorse  everything  claimed  in  the  preliminary  article  (School 
Review  for  April).  This  university  and  the  State  Agriculture  College 
are  obliged  to  maintain  preparatory  departments  which  I  believe  is  an 
injury  to  the  high  schools  of  the  state. — President  Frank  P.Graves, 
University  of  Washington,  Seattle. 

I  regard  the  inquiry  as  very  important  and  timely. — State  Super- 
intendent Frank  J.  Browne. 

The  state  school  tax  is  one  half  the  entire  school  taxation.  This 
is  distributed  on  the  basis  of  attendance ;  hence  the  schools  are  usually 
glad  to  get  students.  Qualified  students  are  generally  admitted  free 
or  on  very  moderate  fees,  not  by  compulsion,  but  because  it  pays  the 
school  financially  to  increase  its  attendance.  The  high  school  rather 
beckons  to  the  country  boy  to  come. 

The  state  also  pays  $100  per  annum  for  each  grade  above  the  eighth, 
thus  encouraging  the  maintenance  of  high  schools. 

Union  high  schools  may  be  formed  wherever  districts  choose  to 
unite. 

CALIFORNIA 

The  country  pupil  should  have  as  great  consideration  as  the  city 
pupil.  If  one  should  have  a  high-school  education  (all  agree  that  he 
should)  the  other  should  have  it.  District,  union,  joint-union,  and 
county  high  schools  are  helping  to  meet  the  difficulty  in  this  state. — 
State  Superintendent  Thos.  J.  Kirk. 

Your  field  of  work  is  a  valuable  one.  The  imperative  need  in  our 
public-school  systems  is  the  high  school  for  the  rural  population.  If 
anything  can  be  done  in  our  nation  to  arrest  the  movement  of  popu- 
lation into  centers  and  stay  it  in  the  country,  it  should  be  done  in  the 
interest  of  our  common  inheritance. — J.  H.  Hoose,  Department  of 
Pedagogy,  University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles. 

The  question  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  I  am  glad  you  are 
looking  into  it. — E.  E.  Brown,  Department  of  Pedagogy, University  of 
California,  Berkeley. 
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Union  and  county  high  schools  permitted.  No  state  aid  for  any 
high  schools.  State  fund  for  primary  and  grammar  schools  exclusively. 
To  change  this  will  require  a  constitutional  amendment  which  is  being 
attempted. 

Many  non  resident  pupils  attend  existing  high  schools.  Fees 
estimated  to  average  $20  to  $25  per  year  of  ten  months.  An  educa- 
tional commission  is  now  at  work  formulating  desirable  amendments 
to  the  school  laws. 

CANADA 

ONTARIO 

High  schools  receive  from  the  legislature  aid  proportioned  to  the 
efforts  made  by  the  locality.  The  county  council  is  required  to  make 
a  grant  equal  to  that  made  by  the  legislature.  This  latter  grant  is  to 
meet  the  cost  of  instruction  for  pupils  outside  the  high-school  district. 
If  this  cost  can  be  shown  to  be  greater  than  the  legislative  grant,  the 
county  grant  must  be  increased  accordingly.  The  law  provides  for  a 
method  of  arbitration  when  required. 

The  county  council  may,  however,  require  a  portion  of  the  county 
grant  to  be  paid  by  the  rural  pupils  in  fees  not  exceeding  one  dollar 
per  month.  It  thus  follows  that  the  question  of  free  high  schools  for 
rural  pupils  is  a  matter  of  county  option  determined  by  the  county 
board  or  council.  About  one  third  of  the  high  schools  thus  give  free 
attendance  to  rural  non-residents;  and  the  fees  in  the  others  vary 
from  about  $2.50  to  about  $26  per  year. 

NEW    BRUNSWICK 

Very  important  and  desirable. — The  Minister  of  Education. 

The  entire  population  of  the  province  is  under  the  operation  of 
free  high-school  privileges.  The  province  has  established  one  high 
school  of  high  grade  in  each  county  and  one  school  in  each  parish 
(township)  intermediate  between  the  common  schools  and  the  county 
high  schools. 

There  are  also  high  schools  in  and  for  the  cities.  Union  of  districts 
for  high-school  purposes  is  also  permitted  by  law. 

All  schools  of  all  grades  receive  state  aid — about  one  half  the 
salaries  of  teachers. 

NOVA    SCOTIA 

It  is  desirable.  Secondary  education  has  been  free  in  Nova  Scotia 
since  1864. — A.  H.  MacKay,  Minister  of  Education. 
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All  high  schools  are  by  law  free  to  qualified  students  in  the  section 
(district).  The  county  academies  are  high  schools  free  to  all  qualified 
students  within  the  county.  Practically,  all  high  schools — or  most 
high  schools — are  also  free  to  students  from  the  country  in  their  com- 
petition with  the  county  academies. 

Town  high  schools  may  charge  fees  to  country  students,  but  gen- 
erally do  not.  County  high  schools  receive  a  special  "attendance" 
grant  from  provincial  treasury.  No  occasion  for  the  formation  of 
union  high  schools,  as  the  province  subsidizes  the  county  academies 
and  other  high  schools  admit  country  students  free  on  account  of  effect 
on  morale  of  the  school.  Seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  all  pupils  are 
in  the  high-school-grade  (ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth)  years  of 
the  public-school  course ;  about  2  per  cent,  are  in  attendance  at  the 
eighteen  county  academies;  about  4  per  cent,  are  taking  full  course  in 
the  other  high  schools;  1.5  per  cent,  are  taking  only  partial  high- 
school  course  in  these  or  rural  schools  with  one  or  more  high-school 
grades. 

At  least  two  of  the  eighteen  county  academies  charge  a  fee  of  $12 
a  year  to  students  from  other  counties.  Others  are  generally  free  to 
students  from  anywhere,  as  the  greater  the  attendance  the  greater  the 
grant  from  the  province. 

The  reason  why  high  schools  here  admit  students  free  when  they 
could  charge  a  fee  appears  to  be  partly  to  show  the  drawing  power 
of  the  institution  as  compared  with  the  neighboring  county  academy 
and  partly  to  the  good  effect  of  the  attendance  of  students  who  come 
for  the  purpose  of  study,  on  the  tone  of  the  school.  Then,  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  students  from  beyond  the  section  does  not  often  entail 
any  additional  equipment  and  increases  the  amount  of  the  "  county 
fund  "  which  is  paid  trustees  in  proportion  tp  attendance  in  all  schools 
of  all  grades. 

I  have  found  much  interesting  material  as  to  the  treatment  of 
the  matter  before  us  in  foreign  countries.  But  conditions  are  so 
radically  different  as  to  make  these  data  but  very  slightly 
instructive  to  us. 

In  England  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist,  even  for  pri- 
mary grades,  a  free-school  system  as  we  understand  that  termi 
although  the  conditional  subsidy  plan  has  brought  about  practi- 
cal state  control  of  all  private  schools.     Secondary  instruction 
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might  almost  be  considered  as  historically  the  antecedent  and 
parent  of  the  English  primary  school.  The  great  "public 
schools"  (which  here  in  America  we  would  call  private  acade- 
mies) are,  next  to  the  universities,  the  oldest  well-established 
educational  institutions  of  England.  As  a  rule  there  is  no 
important  difference  between  the  country  and  city  people  of 
England  as  to  opportunities  for  secondary  education. 

On  the  continent  the  extreme  centralization  of  the  school 
systems  makes  them  so  radically  different  from  ours  as  almost 
to  forbid  instructive  comparison.  Our  system  has  arisen  step 
by  step  out  of  the  conscious  needs  of  the  people,  while  theirs 
has  sprung  full-armed  from  the  head  of  the  state.  Almost  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Canadian  as  of  the  continental  systems. 
In  theoretical  completeness  these  ready-made,  paternal  systems 
excel  ours  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  no  such  gap  exists  as  the  one  that 
occasions  our  present  investigation. 

It  may  be  in  order,  however,  to  point  out  one  very  important 
respect  in  which  our  system  is  superior.  The  glory  and  strength 
of  the  American  schools  is  the  popular  sense  of  pride  and  pro- 
prietorship in  them.  If  the  system  is  still  somewhat  awkward 
and  incomplete,  it  is  nevertheless  our  own.  The  people  have 
made  it.  Little  by  little  they  are  steadily  improving  it,  and  the 
popular  feeling  of  responsibility  for  and  ownership  of  the  public 
schools  gives  them  a  superior  strength  which  has  been  noted 
keenly  by  those  who  have  thoughtfully  studied  school  systems 
both  here  and  abroad.  It  may  take  some  years  longer  for  our 
slower  democratic  processes  to  bring  free  high  school  instruction 
within  the  reach  of  the  rural  population.  Considering  how 
extremely  democratic  we  are  in  our  fear  of  centralization,  the 
process  is  going  on  rather  rapidly  now,  as  this  investigation  has 
fully  shown ;  and  when  with  the  full  consent  of  the  people  and 
through  their  own  acts  the  desired  end  is  reached,  we  shall  also 
have  the  richer  gain  of  a  people's  enthusiastic  use  and  support 
of  the  means  of  public  education. 

Henry  R.  Corbett. 
The  University  of  Chicago. 
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Plant  Structures,  A  Second  Book  of  Botany.  By  John  M.  Coulter, 
A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Head  of  Department  of  Botany,  University  of 
Chicago.  Twentieth  Century  Series.  Size  5#X8  in.,  pp. 
ix+348.     Price  $1.20.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1900. 

Ordinarily  the  appearance  of  a  new  text-book  in  elementary  botany 
is  not  a  sufficient  excuse  for  more  than  the  usual  listing  under  the  head 
of  new  publications.  Dr.  Coulter's  Plant  Structures  is  a  notable  excep- 
tion to  this  general  rule  and  is  well  fitted  in  every  respect  to  belong  to 
a  series  of  text-books  to  which  the  title  "  Twentieth  Century  "  is  given. 
This  book  is  the  companion  of  Plant  Relations,  which  appeared  in 
1899.  These  two  text-books  taken  together  are  in  the  opinion  of  the 
reviewer  easily  the  best  books  which  deal  with  elementary  botany. 

The  author,  by  calling  Plant  Relations  a  first  book  and  Plant 
Structures  a  second  book,  gives  his  vote  in  favor  of  starting  with  those 
things  that  are  best  known  and  likely  to  create  the  greatest  interest  in 
the  mind  of  the  pupil.  Many  will  doubtless  dissent  from  this  order, 
and  the  author  himself  shows  his  freedom  from  dogmatism  on  this 
point  in  his  preface  to  Plant  Structures,  and  he  would  be  the  last  person 
to  dictate  this  or  any  other  scheme  to  the  teacher. 

The  strength  of  this  new  book,  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  its 
companion,  is  that  it  looks  ahead  rather  than  into  the  past.  Many  teachers 
will  feel  that  the  books  cover  too  much  ground  and  cover  it  in  a  manner 
that  is  new  and  perhaps  beyond  the  average  high  school  of  today. 
This  criticism  is  in  reality  the  highest  praise.  These  books  presuppose 
a  teacher  who  is  alive  and  up  to  date,  who  knows  his  subject  and  does 
not  teach  by  assigning  pages  from  text-books,  but  who  exercises  selec- 
tive powers  of  a  high  order. 

While  Plant  Relations  and  Plant  Structures  will  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  scholars,  their  greatest  mission,  the  reviewer  thinks,  will  be  to 
stimulate  the  teacher,  to  make  him  feel  that  botany  is  alive  and  not 
dead,  is  filled  with  the  aroma  of  the  field  and  is  not  primarily  a  matter 
of  musty  herbaria  nor  of  dissection.  If  the  result  of  these  new  books 
should  be  an  exodus  of  the  teachers  to  the  universities  to  get  a 
touch  of  the  botany  of  today,  Dr.  Coulter  will  have  performed  a 
splendid  task. 
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Plant  Structures  is  veritably  alive  with  illustrations,  many  of  which 
are  entirely  new  and  better  than  any  that  have  preceded.  The  illustra- 
tion of  the  book  has  been  in  charge  of  Dr.  Otis  W.  Caldwell,  who  has 
also  prepared  a  very  helpful  pamphlet  of  suggestions  to  teachers  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  book. 

Throughout  Plant  Structures  we  find  clearness  and  conciseness  of 
expression,  which  shows  that  botany  is  not  hard  to  understand,  but 
has  been  made  so  by  authors  who  have  hazy  or  bungling  modes  of 
expression.  One  of  the  most  helpful  features  of  the  book  is  the  summary 
which  is  often  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapters  and  enables  one 
to  appreciate  far  better  the  new  material  which  each  chapter  presents  in 
logical  sequence.  Best  of  all  the  book  is  full  of  life ;  not  only  do  we  find 
chapters  on  physiology  and  ecology  at  the  close,  but  the  author  shows 
throughout  that  structures  are  not  to  be  studied  for  what  they  are  but 
rather  for  what  they  mean.  Plant  Structures  and  its  companion,  Plant 
Relations \  appear  to  the  reviewer  to  combine  better  than  any  other 
botanical  text-books  the  three  desirable  qualities  of  scientific  accuracy, 
clearness  of  expression,  and  attractive  style. 

Henry  C.  Cowles. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 
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George  Herbert  Locke. 

Our  aim  is  to  make  the  School  Review  indispensable  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  and  to  the  principal  and  teachers  in  the  high  school.  It  is 
the  medium  of  communication  among  the  thousands  of  teachers  in  our  second- 
ary schools  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  education,  and  who  wish 
to  know  what  others  are  doing  to  help  on  this  progress.  We  begin  the  cam- 
paign in  September  when  the  teacher  in  the  high  school  returns  to  work  and 
we  are  able  to  promise  to  our  readers  some  very  interesting  articles.  Dr. 
Fred.  W.  Atkinson,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  will  write  on  "  How  Can  the  Public  High  School  Reach  Individ-" 
uals  ?  "  Professor  William  Morris  Davis,  of  Harvard  University,  will  con- 
tribute a  paper  on  "  Physical  Geography  in  the  High  School."  There  will 
be  also  an  interesting  and  suggestive  exposition  of  the  results  of  the  elective 
system  in  high-school  work  in  what  is  known  as  the  "  Galesburg  plan." 

We  have  received  from  the  director  of  the  business  department  of  one  of 
the  largest  high  schools  in  this  country  a  very  appreciative  letter  concerning 
the  editorial  on  commercial  education  in  our  April  number.  He  says  :  "  It 
should  carry  conviction  to  some  of  those  educators  who  are  still  doubtful  as 
to  the  advisability  of  commercial  courses.  I  feel  you  are  deceiving  yourself, 
however,  with  reference  to  the  ease  with  which  commercial  teachers  are  to 
be  obtained.  We  have  scoured  New  England  and  the  middle  states  thor- 
oughly for  nearly  two  months  in  the  attempt  to  find  a  good  assistant  for  our 
commercial  department,  and  we  have  not  yet  found  the  man.  I  know  of  no 
more  promising  field  of  high-school  work  at  the  present  time,  of  no  line  of 
work  where  there  are  the  same  opportunities  for  rapid  advancement,  and  yet 
the  average  college  man  would  much  rather  teach  Latin  and  Greek  or  mathe- 
matics at  a  very  moderate  salary.  If  you  know  where  good  teachers  are  to 
be  found,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  be  put  on  track  of  them." 

The  April  number  of  the  Optimist,  the  journal  of  the  Kankakee,  111., 
High  School,  publishes  the  constitution  and  laws  of  self-government  adopted 
by  the  students.  This  will  be  of  value  to  those  who  have  an  interest  in  the 
problem  of  self-government. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  an  arithmetic  which  will  be  simple  enough  to  use  in 
the  first  grade  of  our  schools  and  yet  have  any  educational  value.  Miss 
Wooster  has  tried  to  solve  this  problem  in  the  Wooster  Arithmetic,  published 
by  Crane  &  Co.,  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  at  25c.  Much  of  the  work  is  very  sugges- 
tive, and  the  use  of  illustrations  and  color  work  would  materially  aid  a 
teacher. 
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The  Macmillan  Company  has  responded  to  the  demand  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  inspiring  works  on  education  by  publishing,  in  one  volume  and  at 
a  reduced  price,  the  Life  of  Edward  Thring,  the  Head  Master  of  Uppingham 
School,  by  Dr.  George  R.  Parkin.  Such  a  scholarly  and  inspiring  work 
ought  to  be  read  by  every  teacher,  especially  by  those  engaged  in  secondary 
school  work.     It  contains  over  five  hundred  pages,  and  is  published  at  $2. 

Mr.  J.  George  Hodgkins,  librarian  of  the  education  department  for 
Ontario,  has  published  a  little  illustrated  brochure  of  twenty-six  pages  on 
School  Room  Decoration  in  Ontario  —  Historical  and  Patriotic,  in  which  he 
brings  to  the  attention  of  the  people  of  Ontario  the  advisability  of  placing  in 
the  schools  some  illustrations  of  the  men  and  the  great  deeds  that  have  made 
the  history  of  that  country.  Mr.  Hodgkins  says  that  it  was  a  visit  to  the 
schools  of  this  country  that  opened  his  eyes  to  the  possibilities  of  this  aspect 
of  education. 

The  Kindergarten  Review  for  May  contains  a  very  interesting  report  of 
the  recent  meeting  at  Brooklyn  of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union. 
This  number  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
influence  of  this  vitalizing  force  in  our  school  system.  Papers  read  at  this 
meeting  by  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris  on  '•  The  Future  of  the  Kindergarten,"  and 
by  Miss  Laura  Fisher,  of  Boston,  on  "The  Kindergarten  in  the  School, "  are 
printed  in  full.  The  Review  has  reduced  its  subscription  price  one  half,  and 
is  a  remarkably  good  paper  for  the  modest  sum  of  $1  a  year. 

Philadelphia  is  one  of  the  few  cities  of  our  land  which  has  a  history, 
the  city  where  the  first  American  play  was  made,  the  first  American  coin 
struck,  the  city  of  Penn,  Benjamin  Franklin,  ind  Stephen  Girard.  The 
history  of  this  great  city  has  been  well  written  by  Lillian  Rhoades  and  is  com- 
mended in  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Edward  Brooks,  the  superintendent  of 
public  schools.  The  publishers  also  have  done  their  work  well  and  this 
Story  of  Philadelphia  will  make  excellent  supplementary  reading  in  Amer- 
ican history.  It  is  published  by  the  American  Book  Company,  has  384  pages, 
and  the  price  is  85  cents. 

We  are  being  called  upon  to  furnish  educators  for  our  colonies,  and  cer- 
tainly there  have  been  some  excellent  selections.  The  latest  deprives  us  of 
a  very  successful  high-school  principal  and  a  contributor  to  this  journal,  for 
we  hear  that  Principal  Frederic  W.  Atkinson,  of  the  Springfield,  Mass.,  High 
School,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  instruction  in  the  Philippines 
at  a  salary  said  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $8000.  From  the  New  England 
children  to  the  dusky  Filipinos  is  a  long  call,  but  we  feel  confident  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  appointing  power,  and  we  look  for  great  success  under  the 
able  organizing  power  and  sound  judgment  of  Dr.  Atkinson. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Goodrich  of  the  Free  Academy,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  has  made 
every  teacher  of  ancient  history  his  debtor  in  publishing  his  Topics  on  Greek 
and  Roman  History.     This  is  the  true  "source  method"  where  the  pupil  is 
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informed  of  the  best  sources,  where  he  does  not  grope  blindly  about  and  waste 
his  time  in  unintelligent  search.  An  interesting  appendix  is  a  list  of  historical 
fiction,  tales,  poetry,  and  drama  relating  to  Greece  and  to  Rome.  The  topics 
for  special  investigation  with  a  discriminated  bibliography,  and  the  various 
lists  of  "  terms  to  define*'  are  other  good  features  of  this  excellent  book.  It 
is  published  by  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  at  60  cents. 

Anniversaries  are  pleasant  occasions,  especially  when  it  is  possible  to 
frankly  compliment  those  to  whom  increasing  years  has  brought  wisdom  and 
deserved  prosperity.  The  Dial  of  Chicago  has  just  issued  its  Twentieth 
Anniversary  Number,  and  in  it  has  crowded  a  rich  literary  resume"  of  the 
progress  of  the  past  twenty  years  in  literature,  publishing,  bookselling, 
libraries,  periodicals,  and  education.  The  progress  in  education  is  well 
explained  by  Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  this 
article  will  prove  of  great  value  to  all  who  are  interested  in  education  in  this 
country.  We  are  glad  to  find  a  paper  of  such  prominence  as  the  Dial  devot- 
ing space  to  the  rational  discussion  of  our  great  educational  problems,  and 
we  wish  it  increased  and  increasing  prosperity. 

The  French  people  are  waking  up  to  the  necessity  of  sending  out  trained 
men  to  fill  colonial  positions,  if  the  mother  country  is  to  retain  her  place 
among  the  great  nations  of  the  earth.  In  order  to  provide  a  supply  of 
capable  men  for  commercial  work  in  their  colonies,  a  colonial  institute  is  to 
be  opened  in  Marseilles.  Students  of  the  institute  will  be  sent  out  at  the 
expense  of  the  state,  and  they  will  collect  information,  which  will  be  fur- 
nished to  commercial  houses  in  the  form  of  detailed  reports.  Instruction 
will  be  given  in  botany,  zo51ogy,  natural  history,  colonial  geography,  and 
history.  There  will  be  a  museum  of  plants,  minerals,  etc.,  so  that  the  student 
may  become  acquainted  with  the  actual  products  of  the  colonies;  also  a 
school  of  medicine  to  familiarize  him  with  diseases  peculiar  to  tropical 
countries.  It  is  probable  that  arrangements  will  be  made  for  teaching  oriental 
languages.  For  grounds  and  buildings  the  city  of  Marseilles  has  given 
$193,000. 

The  Tenth  Summer  meeting  of  the  Cambridge  University  Extension 
School  will  be  held  at  Cambridge,  England,  from  August  2  to  August  27. 
Among  those  who  have  promised  to  take  part  are :  Professor  A.  V.  Dicey, 
Graham  Wallas,  Rev.  T.  J.  Lawrence,  H.  J.  Boyd-Carpenter,  Rev.  A.  Jessopp, 
Dr.  Stubbs  (Dean  of  Ely),  J.  Churton  Collins,  F.  W.  H.  Meyers,  Professor  W. 
Knight  (St.  Andrews),  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  Dr.  C.  W.  Kimmins,  M.  E.  Sadler, 
E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh,  J.  A.  R.  Marriott,  Rev.  W.  Hudson  Shaw,  and  many 
others.  The  general  subject  of  the  lectures  throughout  the  meeting  will  be 
"Life  and  Thought  in  England  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  and  there  will  be 
six  main  subdivisions ;  (1)  National  Development ;  (2)  Studies  in  Litera- 
ture; (3)  Scientific  Progress;  (4)  Theology;  (5)  Education;  (6)  Biographical 
Studies.     Outline  programs  can  be  had  gratis  from   Mr.  John  Nolen,    1 1 1 
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South  Fifteenth  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Full  programs,  tickets,  and  all 
information  from  R.  D.  Roberts,  M.A.,  Syndicate  Buildings,  Cambridge, 
England. 

It  is  very  appropriate  to  the  season  that  the  April  issue  of  the  Riverside 
Art  Series  should  be  about  Jean  Francois  Millet,  the  artist  of  modern  times 
who  has  done  the  most  to  make  the  world  acquainted  with  French  outdoor 
life,  and  who  has  got  the  closest  to  the  earth  and  its  humble  workers. 
The  book  is  arranged  similarly  to  the  Raphael,  Rembrandt,  and  Michel- 
angelo, and  is  written  by  Miss  Estelle  M.  Hurll,  the  author  of  the  other 
books  of  the  same  series.  Among  the  sixteen  pictures  which  have  been 
chosen  to  illustrate  best  the  artist's  characteristics  are  the  two  pictures  which 
have  made  Millet's  name  most  famous  in  this  country,  The  Angelus,  and  The 
Man  with  the  Hoe ;  other  pictures  are  the  Shepherdess,  The  Sower,  The 
Gleaners,  The  Church  at  Greville,  and  those  two  charming  pictures  of  child 
life,  The  Knitting  Lesson,  and  Feeding  Her  Birds. 

The  publishers,  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Chicago,  will  send  the  book,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  30  cents  for  the 
paper-bound  book,  and  40  cents  for  the  cloth-bound  book. 

A  committee  of  the  senate,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Stewart,  McMillan, 
Gallinger  and  Clark  has  been  investigating  the  schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  especially  those  of  the  city  of  Washington.  The  crucial 
question  was  "Whether  a  thorough  instruction  in  spelling,  reading,  writing, 
grammar,  arithmetic,  and  geography  supersedes  teaching  of  the  higher 
branches  of  learning ;  and  if  not,  why  not."  The  evidence  as  printed  in 
Report  No.  711  of  the  senate  is  a  very  amusing  piece  of  literature  and  shows 
very  clearly  how  confused  in  their  ideas  are  those  people  who  condemn  our 
rational  methods  of  teaching. 

The  committee  makes  an  interesting  recommendation  in  regard  to  the 
reconstruction  of  the  machinery  of  organization  and  administration.  Their 
plan  is  that  of  a  business  corporation  in  which  there  will  be  five  directors 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  and  with  the  advice  of 
the  senate,  one  retiring  each  year.  The  compensation  of  the  members  of  the 
board  shall  be  twenty  dollars  per  capita  for  personal  attendance  at  each 
meeting,  but  shall  not  exceed  $1000  per  annum.  The  following  is  the  argu- 
ment of  the  senators :  "  It  is  almost  a  universal  practice  for  large  business 
establishments  to  pay  the  trustees  or  directors  $5,  $10,  or  $20  for  personal 
attendance  at  each  meeting  of  the  board.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  such  slight 
compensation  secures  the  attendance  of  the  busiest  and  wealthiest  men  in  the 
commercial  centers  of  the  country."  The  superintendent  of  schools  is  to 
receive  $5000 ;  the  assistant  superintendent  $3000 ;  the  secretary  $2500 ; 
the  disbursing  officer  $2000;  two  clerks  $1000  each;  the  messenger  §500 ; 
in  all,  then,  the  expenditure  on  administration  will  be  $20,000.  This  report 
is  a  very  interesting  bit  of  current  educational  history. 
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The  London  Journal  of  Education  for  May  prints  in  full  the  excellent 
presidential  address  of  Sir  Philip  Magnus  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Manual  Training  teachers  of  England.  This  is  one  of  the  best  expositions 
of  the  spirit  and  progress  of  this  great  branch  of  education  that  we  have 
read.  In  the  course  of  his  address  he  said  that  the  first  lesson  was  given  in 
London,  in  January  1888,  and  the  six  schools  then  opened  provided  accom- 
modation for  580  pupils.  The  number  of  pupils  now  receiving  instruction 
under  the  School  Board  of  London  exceeds  41,000,  whilst  bench  accommoda- 
tion is  found  for  52,800  children.  Jn  regard  to  the  aim  Sir  Philip  said: 
"  Here  in  England  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  no  part  of  the 
work  of  a  primary  or  secondary  school  to  give  that  sort  of  training  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  apprenticeship  and  aims  at  preparing 
lads  for  specific  trades  or  occupations.  On  the  contrary,  the  education  of  our 
ordinary  schools  should  be  general,  and  not  technical,  and  should  have  for 
its  aim  the  creation  of  aptitudes,  the  discipline  and  exercise  of  the  faculties 
and  the  formation  of  character.  It  is  because  hand-work  may  be  so  taught 
as  to  be  the  means  of  training  and  developing  observation,  of  stimulating  and 
encouraging  accuracy  of  thought  and  work,  that  it  has  already  won  a  place 
for  itself  in  the  ordinary  school  curriculum.  That  our  methods  are  susceptible 
of  improvement  in  detail  we  readily  admit,  and  it  is  the  function  and  province 
of  this  association  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  said  improvements  may 
be  effected ;  but  I  think  we  may  be  satisfied  that  the  general  principles  on 
which  our  teaching  is  based  are  correct,  and  that  any  attempt  to  imitate 
certain  foreign  countries,  by  turning  our  schools  into  commercial  workshops, 
and  by  endeavoring  to  make  elementary  education,  even  in  the  higher  grades, 
a  substitute  for  trade  practice,  would  lead  us  into  social  difficulties,  and  would 
deprive  manual  instruction  of  its  real  value  as  a  means  of  educational 
discipline." 

In  these  days  of  growing  interest  in  commercial  education  it  may  be  of 
some  interest  to  examine  the  program  of  studies  in  the  commercial  depart- 
ment of  an  English  school.  The  University  College  School,  in  London,  has 
made  the  following  announcement  of  its  work  in  the  Educational  Times  : 

The  minimum  age  of  admission  is  fifteen.  Attainments  must  be  of  stand- 
ard required  for  passing  one  of  the  following  examinations  (one  modern  lan- 
guage being  included  among  the  subjects): — Cambridge  or  Oxford  Local 
Senior  Pass  or  Junior  Honors :  London  University  Matriculation  ;  C.  O.  P. 
First  Class.  Intermediate  L.  C.  C.  scholars  will  be  admitted  to  the  course  if 
they  can  show  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  French  or  German. 

The  aim  is  to  prepare  (1)  for  the  higher  branches  of  commercial  life,  (2) 
for  an  institution  of  university  rank  in  the  higher  branches  of  industry  and 
commerce.  The  course  is  two  years  in  length.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year 
an  examination  will  be  held  for  admission  to  the  second  year's  course.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  year's  course,  the  pupils  will  present  themselves  for  a 
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leaving  examination  conducted  by  the  technical  board,  on  the  result  of  which 
examination  certificates  will  be  granted.  The  examinations  will  be  partly 
oral. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY 

English  literature  and  composition,  commercial  science,  economics,  com- 
mercial arithmetic,  commercial  history,  commercial  geography,  bookkeeping, 
mathematics. 

Two  of  the  following  languages :     French,  German,  Spanish,  Latin. 

Optional. — Chemistry,  shorthand,  typewriting,  drawing,  higher  mathe- 
matics. 

English. — Selected  works  of  English  Literature,  e.  g,  Bacon's  Essays, 
Burke,  Arthur  Helps.  Essay  writing,  precis  writing,  practice  in  speaking, 
debates  on  commercial  topics. 

Mathematics  (first  year  only). — Algebra :  progressions,  permutations  and 
combinations,  logarithms,  annuities,  and  compound  interest.  Geometry: 
Euclid  III,  IV,  VI.  Trigonometry:  elements  up  to  and  including  solution 
of  triangles,  with  special  reference  to  the  processes  of  surveying. 

Arithmetic  (first  and  second  year). — Rapid  addition,  abridged  methods  of 
multiplication  and  division,  rapid  decimalization  of  money;  application  of 
arithmetic  to  percentage,  proportion,  calculation  of  averages ;  interest,  dis- 
count, commission,  calculation  of  present  value,  C.I.F.;  foreign  weights  and 
measures,  exchange,  banking  operations,  international  stock  exchange,  trans- 
actions, sinking  funds,  conversion  of  loans.  Frequent  practice  in  mental 
arithmetic  and  casting  up  of  profit  and  loss. 

History? — (1)  Short  sketch  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  history  of 
antiquity.  (2)  Commercial  and  industrial  history  of  the  middle  ages ;  centers 
of  commerce ;  division  of  society  in  England  ;  Peasants'  revolt  and  economic 
effects.  (3)  From  the  discovery  of  America  up  to  the  invention  of  the  steam 
engine ;  special  study  of  the  development  of  England's  foreign  trade.  (4) 
The  industrial  revolution. 

Geography  (first  and  second  year), — Physical  geography;  elements  of 
geology,  especially  as  regards  coal  and  metals ;  agricultural,  industrial,  and 
commercial  geography  of  the  world  ;  British  colonies. 

Economics  (second  year  only). — Nature,  scope,  and  methods  of  economic 
science;  production  and  distribution,  labor,  capital,  division  of  labor,  values ; 
free  trade  and  protection ;  equilibrium  of  demand  and  supply;  money;  credit ; 
wages ;  relations  of  state  to  labor  and  trade. 

Commercial  knowledge  (second  year  only). — The  machinery  of  business. 
Merchant,  trader,  etc. :  principal,  agent,  partner ;  companies,  company  law, 
syndicates  and  trusts ;  employers'  liability ;  transit  by  land  and  water,  navi- 
gation law ;  tariffs,  banking,  bills  of  exchange  and  other  negotiable  instru- 
ments; insurance,  hypothecation ;  chambers  of  commerce  and  consulates; 
patents  and  trade  marks ;  contracts,  telegraph  codes.     To  be  illustrated  by 
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(a)  reference  to  actual  reports  of  commerce  and  current  newspapers,  (d)  visits 
to  docks  and  large  commercial  and  industrial  houses,  banks,  etc. 

Modern  Languages. — French  and  German :  Reading  of  works  of  travel 
and  industry,  economical  treatises,  descriptive  economics ;  commercial  con- 
dition of  foreign  countries  taught  in  the  foreign  language ;  commercial  cor- 
respondence, essays  —  the  foreign  language  to  be  used  as  the  vehicle  of 
teaching  as  far  as  possible  ;  deciphering  of  foreign  handwriting. 

Spanish,  Italian  :  reading,  elementary  grammar,  conversation. 

Chemistry;  Shorthand  (Pitman's  or  Script);  Drawing:  Freehand, 
drawing  to  scale. 

At  the  opening  of  the  fortieth  session  of  Dalhousie  College,  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  Mr.  J.  G.  McGregor,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  delivered  a 
remarkably  able  inaugural  address  on  "  The  Utility  of  Knowledge- Making 
as  a  Means  of  Liberal  Training,**  from  which  we  quote  the  following  : 

The  value  of  experience  in  the  direction  of  the  work  of  life  does  not  need 
to  be  established  by  argument.  It  has  become  proverbial.  But  the  connec- 
tion of  its  value  as  a  directing  agency  with  the  making  of  knowledge  may 
need  a  few  words  of  exposition.  That  the  mental  process  which  enables  us 
to  learn  by  experience  in  later  life  is  a  knowledge-making  process — the  same 
as  that  used  by  the  child  in  acquiring  its  mother-tongue,  though  perhaps  more 
consciously  performed — becomes  obvious  if  we  consider  any  particular  kind 
of  work  in  which  men  engage.  The  merchant,  to  take  a  single  case,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  able  to  foresee  what  kinds  and  qualities  of  the  many  articles 
in  which  he  deals  it  will  be  desirable  for  him  to  have  in  stock,  must  watch 
the  purchases  of  his  customers,  and  make  mental  note  of  their  satisfaction  or 
discontent.  The  transactions  are  too  numerous  to  be  carried  in  the  memory 
or  to  admit  of  written  memoranda.  If  he  is  to  make  progress  in  judging  as 
to  what  his  stock  should  include,  he  must  put  related  experiences  together, 
weld  the  lessons  he  learns  from  them  into  general  rules,  and  make  these 
rules  more  and  more  accurate  as  time  goes  on.  And  the  same  is  true  of 
many  other  questions  which  he  must  settle  for  himself.  Unless,  in  fact,  he 
can  generalize  his  mercantile  experience,  as  a  child  generalizes  its  linguistic 
experience,  he  must  continue  to  buy  and  sell  with  no  greater  intelligence 
than  he  did  at  the  outset  of  his  business  career. 

"Till  old  experience  do  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain," 
as  Milton  puts  it,  he  can  have  no  complete  success. 

A  similar  statement  may  be  made  with  respect  to  the  physician,  the 
farmer,  the  investigator,  the  housewife,  the  artisan,  the  politician,  the  clerk  — 
with  respect,  in  fact,  to  all  classes  of  workers,  whatever  the  form  of  work  in 
which  they  may  be  engaged.  It  may  be  made  also,  not  only  in  regard  to 
their  main  work,  but  in  so  far  as  they  may  in  addition  be  engaged  in  athletic, 
literary,  artistic,  political,  social,  religious,  or  any  other  effort,  and  whether 
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that  effort  take  the  form  of  work  or  play.  In  short,  it  is  applicable  to  a 
greater  or  smaller  extent  to  at  least  the  great  bulk  of  the  various  forms  of 
activity  of  which  the  lives  of  most  of  us  are  made  up.  The  subject-matter  of 
experience,  the  material  with  which  we  must  deal,  is  different  in  different 
cases  ;  but  there  is  one  condition  of  success  which  is  common  to  them  all  — 
the  possession  of  the  power  of  foreseeing ;  and  there  is  one  method  of  acquir- 
ing foresight — the  making  of  knowledge  for  ourselves  from  our  own 
experience. 

A  difficulty  with  which  the  sound  teaching  of  science  has  met,  arises  from 
the  complex  character  of  its  subject-matter.  To  compare  different  usages  of 
words,  for  example,  one  has  but  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  a  book ;  to  com- 
pare instances  of  the  occurrence  of  natural  phenomena,  the  phenomena  must 
be  watched  for  or  reproduced  under  varying  conditions.  Knowledge-making, 
therefore,  especially  in  its  early  stages,  finds  more  difficult  problems  in  sci- 
ence than  in  language ;  and  the  young  investigator  meets  with  greater  hin- 
drances to  progress.  The  early  investigators  felt  this  difficulty,  and  banded 
themselves  together  in  societies  in  order  to  enjoy  the  suggestions  and  criti- 
cism of  their  fellows.  The  science  student  of  course  needs  the  helping  hand 
still  more;  and  the  teacher  must  be  able  to  give  the  requisite  aid  in  a 
judicious  way.  He  must  be  a  knowledge-maker  himself,  must  have  sufficient 
experience  in  the  subject  he  is  teaching,  and  must  be  largely  endowed  with 
tact  and  common  sense.  Unfortunately  the  old  curriculum  furnished  men 
with  practically  no  experience  of  science,  the  new  curriculum  furnished  men 
with  little  knowledge-making  power,  and  no  curriculum  could  furnish  the 
tact  and  common  sense.  The  available  teachers  have  thus  in  general  been 
incompetent.  And  in  the  making  of  scientific  knowledge,  a  pupil  under  an 
incompetent  teacher  must  stick  fast. 

Competent  teachers  in  classics,  on  the  other  hand,  have  always  been  more 
readily  obtainable.  And  —  what  is  of  more  importance  —  in  the  making  of 
linguistic  knowledge,  a  pupil  under  an  incompetent  teacher  does  not  stick 
fast.  He  has  the  experience  of  his  childhood  to  help  him,  is  capable  of 
exercising  the  knowledge-making  power,  without  the  teacher's  aid,  on  the 
familiar  material  which  language  affords,  and  in  his  effort  to  make  progress, 
cannot  help  exercising  it  to  a  greater  or  smaller  extent.  Let  me  draw  special 
attention  to  this  point ;  for  the  fact  that  in  the  study  of  language,  exercise  of 
the  knowledge-making  power  is  not  only  possible,  but  in  a  large  measure 
inevitable,  even  under  an  incompetent  teacher,  gives  to  language  study  a 
great  advantage  over  science  study,  as  a  means  of  discipline  in  all  educa- 
tional institutions,  but  especially  in  those  of  lower  grade,  in  which,  owing  to 
their  large  number,  the  difficulty  of  securing  competent  teachers  is  especially 
great. 

The  conclusions  we  have  now  reached  may  be  summarized  thus :  (i)  Few 
of  the  subjects  of  the  old  curriculum  could  be  studied  without  exercise  of  the 
knowledge-making  power ;  many  of  the  subjects  of  the  new  curriculum  can. 
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(2)  The  demand  for  useful  information  did  not  affect  the  old  curriculum ;  it 
seriously  diminished  the  exercise  of  the  knowledge -making  power  in  the  new. 

(3)  Written  examinations  might  stimulate  such  exercises  in  the  old  curricu- 
lum; they  could  not  but  repress  it  in  the  new.  (4)  Competent  teachers 
could  readily  be  secured  for  the  old  curriculum ;  they  have  not  generally 
been  available  for  the  new.  (5)  Incompetent  teachers  could  not  largely 
exclude  practice  in  knowledge-making  under  the  old  curriculum  ;  they  could 
not  fail  to  exclude  it  largely  under  the  new.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  more 
intensely  modern  the  curriculum  has  become,  1.  e.t  the  more  linguistic  study 
has  been  excluded  and  science  study  introduced,  the  less  efficient  in  gen- 
eral must  the  curriculum  have  become,  so  far  as  practice  in  knowledge- 
making  is  concerned. 

There  is  one  other  educational  experience,  perhaps  specially  characteristic 
of  our  time,  to  which  I  should  like  to  refer,  viz.,  the  frequency  of  the  success 
of  the  self-made  man.  His  success  is  usually  attributed  to  innate  ability, 
organizing  power,  push,  knowledge  of  men,  and  what  not.  To  my  mind  it  is 
largely  due  to  a  well-developed  power  of  learning  by  experience ;  and  he 
owes  that  in  great  measure  to  the  school  of  practical  life  in  which  he  has  had 
his  training.  This  school  provides  an  entirely  different  curriculum  from  the 
one  we  have  been  considering.  It  furnishes  its  pupils  with  no  outfit  of  infor- 
mation whatever ;  but  compels  them  to  hunt  out  for  themselves  such  informa- 
tion as  they  may  require.  And  instead  of  devising  cunning  ways  of  stopping 
the  putting  of  that  and  that  together,  it  compels  its  pupils,  by  sending  them 
early  into  active  life,  to  cultivate  that  power  for  themselves.  Many  of  them 
of  course  go  down  ;  for  no  helping  hand  is  extended  to  them,  and  the  method 
is  rough.  But  many  manage  to  obtain  the  knowledge  they  require,  learn  how 
to  put  the  that  and  that  of  their  experience  together,  and  graduate  often,  as 
we  should  say,  with  high  honors,  in  one  or  other  of  the  departments  of  active 
work.  They  may  not  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  much  that  makes 
for  sweetness  and  light,  and  may  thus  be  deficient  in  literary  and  general 
culture ;  but  for  all  forms  of  activity  that  demand  the  generalizing  of 
experience,  their  rough  school  has  given  them  a  training  which  is,  in  some 
respects  at  lease  admirable.  Can  we  wonder  then  that  the  practical  man, 
who  rightly  regards  ability  to  tackle  the  main  work  of  life  as  the  most 
important  component  of  a  complete  culture,  and  who  sees  daily  the  com- 
parative helplessness  of  the  products  of  the  modern  curriculum,  decides  to 
send  his  son  as  early  as  possible  to  the  school  of  practical  life  ? 
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thia  Water 

of  Virginia." 


Springs  Not. 1  and  2. 

For  Albuminuria  and  Brighf  s  Disease 

CHRONIC  AND  ACUTE. 

SamuolO.  L«  Potter,  A»M.,  M.D.y  M.R.C.P.,  London,  Professor,  of  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Medicine  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  San  Francisco,  a  recognized  authority 
'         wherever  medical  science  is  known,  in  his  handbook  of  Pharmacy,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeu- 
tics, under  head  of  ALBUTI1NURIA, page  600,  HPngPftl  **  l  mmmMwm  WatTO  of  vlrPma 
7th  edition,  fat  the  citation  of  nwnedfe^says:   TfUfffAUD  UTHIA  WATER  is  highly 
recommended." 
Under  head  of  CHRONIC  BRIQHT5  DISEASE,  page  6ox,  same  edition,  in  the  citation  of  reme- 
dies, he  says:  ••  Mineral  Waters,  /  ' 

especially  the  BorraLOLrrtflA Water 

of  Virginia,  which  have  many  advocates.9' 

"A  Veritable  Antidote 

ForJUtanl^ 

Or.  William  H.  Drummond.  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Bishop's  University,  Montreal 
Canada:  In  the  Acute  and  Chronic  Nephritis  [BRIGHT'S  DISEASE],  of  Gouty  and  Rheuma- 
tic  Origin,  as  well  as  in  thegraverAI- ■»».__..  A  v  „„.„  \kt ___»»  to  act  as  aVERI- 
buminuria  of  Pregnancy,  I  have  found  jJUFfAU)  LITHIA  WrtTER  TABLE  ANTI- 
DOTE, and  I  know  of  NO  OTHER  NATURAL  AGENT  POSSESSING  THIS  IMPORTANT 
QUAUIY/' 

Dr.  E.  C.  Laird i  Resident  Physician,  Hot  Springs \  Ar.  C. 

" Bright's  Disease  in  every  p.,—..  —  ■  ««■-  \u inM  In man^ cases *****  amounts 
stage  and  form  is  benefited  by  IHIr  JrAIJLI  1*1 1  nU\  IfJU  Bill  ■  of  albumen,  epithelium,  hy- 
aline and  granular  casts  entirely  disappear  from  the  urine  under  its  action,  while  in  those 
whose  kidneys  are  too  far  gone  to  hope  for  permanent  benefit,  all  those  distressing  symptoms 
are  ameliorated  in  ah  astonishing  degree.  In  Albuminuria  of  Pregnancy  I  know  of  no  remedy 
at  all  comparable  to  this  water." 

flSDlTHULO  LiTHIA  WffTER    *s  for  sa^c  ^y  Grocers  and  Druggists  generally. 
Testimonials  which  defy  all  imputation  or  questions  sent  to  any  address. 

PROPRIETOR,  BUFFALO  UTHIA  SPRIK0S,  VIR6INU. 
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A  JOURNAL  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 


VOLUME  VIII  c  tr  PTTh  MRP  P        t  r\r\r\  WHOLE 

NUMBER    7  OJJ/Jr  1  £LiVlI3J^JX,      1 LJUU  NUMBER   77 


HOW  CAN  THE    PUBLIC    HIGH   SCHOOL   REACH 
INDIVIDUALS?1 

Educational  thought  at  the  present  time  is  being  directed 
from  the  subject-matter  of  instruction  to  the  pupil  himself,  from 
the  text-book  to  the  pupil.  We  are  hearing  in  our  educational 
gatherings  such  sound  doctrine  as  this  :  "The  choice  of  subject- 
matter  does  not  depend  upon  the  laws  of  logic,  but  upon  the 
law  of  the  pupil's  developmentf',  and  "  Educational  value  is  not 
a  quality  which  belongs  inherently  to  any  study  ;  it  is  only  as  it 
fits  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  child,  that  such  value  belongs  to 
it."  From  Harvard  comes  the  cry,  "One  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  the  high  school  is  to  facilitate  the  discovery  and 
development  of  individual  interests  and  capacities."  Fifty  years 
ago  the  education  in  our  New  England  academies,  if  it  was  nar- 
row, was  at  least  precise  and  definite.  The  multiplicity  of  high- 
school  subjects  has  broadened  the  secondary  education  of  today, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  attempting  to  teach  one  pupil  too  many 
subjects,  mental  energy  has  been  dissipated.  Hence  has  been 
brought  about  a  reconsideration  of  the  relative  value  of  subjects 
in  secondary  education.  It  is  not  enough  any  longer  to  show 
that  a  subject  is  worth  learning ;  we  must  show  that  it  is  better 
worth  learning  than  such  other  subjects  as  are  or  may  be  dis- 
placed by  it.     Were  there  time,  this  paper  might  well  go  into 

■  An  address  before  the  Hampden  County  Teachers'  Association  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Atkinson  when  Principal  of  the  High  School,  Springfield,  Mass.  Mr.  Atkinson  is 
now  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
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a  consideration  of  values  in  secondary  education.  As  for 
myself,  I  am  of  the  firm  conviction  that  the  most  important 
principle  of  value  is  that  that  high-school  study  is  of  most  value 
which  assists  most  effectually  the  highest  possible  evolution  of 
the  individual. 

Heredity  has  preserved  and  transmitted  to  the  individual  cer- 
tain moral,  physical,  and  intellectual  characteristics.  By  means 
of  environment  these  may  be  modified.  Under  environment 
are  included  those  conditions  and  influences  without  that  modify 
or  affect  that  within  the  individual.  The  pupil's  mind  is  not  a 
blank  page,  upon  which  we  teachers  may  write  what  we  will. 
Recent  studies  in  heredity  suggest  limitations  to  the  teacher's 
efforts.  In  these  limitations  there  is  something  almost  fatalistic. 
It  is  maintained  by  some  men  of  science  that  education  is  use- 
less, or  even  powerless,  because  human  evolution  is  necessary, 
and  that  evolution  always  depends  on  heredity.  To  those  "  the 
child's  whole  moral  destiny  is  contained  in  it  while  yet  unborn, 
and  in  later  life  this  destiny  develops  itself  relentlessly."  Unless 
we  teachers  believed  to  the  contrary — that  there  was  an  ascent 
of  life  and  morality,  how  hopeless  our  task  would  be.  The 
powers  attributed  by  some  thinkers  to  education  in  the  past  have 
been  exaggerated.  It  was,  I  think,  Helvetius  who  asked  if  all 
the  difference  between  men  does  not  spring  from  nothing  but 
the  difference  of  instruction  they  have  received  :  if  talent  and 
virtue  alike  cannot  be  taught.  In  spite  of  advances  in  biological 
science,  some  of  our  normal  schools  have  continued  to  teach  the 
41  unfoldment  "  principle.  If  a  thing  will  not  unfold,  we  may, 
perhaps,  lay  hold  of  it  and  unfold  it.  There  is,  we  believe,  some 
remedy  for  the  effects  of  heredity.  But  if  a  thing  will  not 
develop,  there  is  nothing  to  do  except  to  improve  the  environ- 
ment and  to  furnish  a  motive.  Incarnate  in  the  organism  of 
every  human  being  is,  first,  the  heredity  or  ancestral  habit  (or 
natural  instincts),  and,  second,  acquired  from  his  environment, 
the  individual  habit  (or  artificial  instincts).  These  artificial 
instincts  constitute  a  power  capable  of  keeping  in  equilibrium 
the  heredity  instincts.  The  problem  of  education,  therefore, 
consists  in  creating  in  the  mind  at  every  stage  of  its  evolution 
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artificial  instincts  capable  of  eliminating  natural  tendencies 
toward  evil  and  the  proper  development  of  tendencies  toward 
good.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  we  know  "where  we 
are  at  "  educationally.  To  repeat,  the  individual  develops  by 
innate  forces,  and  in  contact  with  an  external  evironment.  The 
innate  force  cannot  be  changed  at  the  will  of  the  teacher.  He 
is  limited  to  partial  control  of  the  environment.  We  teachers, 
by  the  process  of  what  the  psycho-physiologists  call  "  sugges- 
tion," are  to  cultivate  these  inherent  powers  and  see  that  they 
reach  their  highest  and  finest  growths. 

The  scientific  cultivator  of  the  soil  must  know  agricultural 
science  in  its  various  departments,  he  must  know  besides,  its 
many  kindred  sciences,  chemistry,  botany,  physics,  etc.  Yet 
how  much  more  must  the  educator  know.  If  he  would  be  fully 
trained  for  his  profession  he  must  know  not  alone  physiology 
and  psychology,  but  something  of  biology,  anthropology,  politi- 
cal, and  other  sciences.  Above  all,  he  must  be  versed  in  what 
John  Stuart  Mill  called  the  science  of  human  character.  Per- 
haps the  most  imperative  duty  of  the  modern  high  school 
teacher  is  to  attempt  systematically  and  sympathetically  to 
know  the  individual  pupil  approximately  and  to  estimate  the 
effect  of  the  various  influences  upon  him.  By  the  study  of 
what  boys  and  girls  are  we  learn  of  what  they  are  capable. 
Difficulties  in  the  way  of  observing  the  peculiarities  of  the 
pupil  and  his  surroundings  are  the  overcrowding  of  classes, 
the  large  number  of  classes  to  a  teacher,  and  the  depart- 
mental system  of  teaching.  Pupil  study  takes  time  ;  teach- 
ers must  do  outside  a  great  deal  of  correcting  and  preparation 
for  recitation.  Yet  brief  observations  will  not  do.  Teach- 
ers of  small  high  schools  and  of  academies  have  in  this  matter 
an  advantage  over  city  teachers.  Whatever  the  hindrances, 
these  differences  in  mental  endowment  and  home  surroundings 
must  be  known  if  the  one  principle  of  value  is  to  be  applied  with 
any  accuracy  and  precision.  The  high-school  teaching  corps 
which  would  put  into  successful  operation  an  elective  system  of 
high-school  course  of  study  should  remember  that  all  knowl- 
edge, every  time  it  is  not  assimilated,  is  an  added  burden  to  the 
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mind,  and  represents  dissipation  of  mental  energy,  and  that  to 
determine  the  number  and  kind  of  subjects  we  advise  a  pupil  to 
elect,  we  must  consider  not  merely  their  nature,  but  the  relation 
existing  between  them  and  the  capacity  of  the  individual  mind. 
A  wisely  administered  elective  course  of  study  without  some 
pretty  definite  knowledge  of  individual  needs  and  capacities,  is 
an  incongruity.  The  elective  system  has  come,  and  come  to 
stay,  for  it  is  only  with  such  a  system  that  a  high  school  can 
adapt  its  opportunities  and  demands  to  the  tastes  and  capacities 
of  individuals.  Greater  the  freedom  in  choice  of  studies,  pro- 
vided this  freedom  is  used  in  accordance  with  interest,  capacity, 
and  future  calling,  greater  the  achievement. 

Let  me  correct  right  here  any  false  impression  that  may  have 
arisen  in  your  minds.  Individualization  has  its  limits,  for  the 
pupil  must  needs  be  early  accustomed  to  regard  himself  a 
rising  member  of  society,  and,  therefore,  to  consider  others. 
The  object  of  education  is  "  simultaneously  individual  and 
social  ;  it  is,  to  speak  accurately,  the  search  for  means  to  bring 
the  most  intensive  individual  existence  into  harmony  with  the 
most  extensive  social  life."  The  individual  should  not  be  con- 
sidered apart  from  the  family,  the  state,  and  the  race.  The 
teacher  who  recognizes  the  dynamic  value  of  natural  inequal- 
ity of  capacities,  and  utilizes  them,  preferring  to  develop  pecu- 
liar capacity,  will  do  an  important  service  for  society.  Under 
the  system  of  pupil  study  used  in  Springfield,  not  only  the  aver- 
age marks  of  the  ninth-grade  pupils  are  transmitted  to  the  high 
school,  but  some  description  of  the  pupil  himself.  The  ques- 
tions submitted  for  guidance  in  supplying  this  information  touch 
upon  character,  scholarship,  special  interests,  outside  work,  home 
conditions,  etc.,  leaving  much  to  the  latitude  of  the  grammar- 
school  teachers.  From  the  parents  still  another  kind  of  infor- 
mation has  been  obtained  ;  they  have  answered  questions  in 
regard  to  health,  eyesight,  hearing,  recreation,  home  study,  read- 
ing, tastes,  temperament,  character,  etc.  The  pupil  has  only 
been  asked  to  furnish  data  on  reading.  The  high-school  teach- 
ers using  the  following  as  guide,  have  extended  their  observa- 
tions to  matters  concerning  the  pupil's  physical  well-being,  to 
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the  phenomena  of  his  mental  life,  to  his  relations  with  his 
parents,  teachers,  and  fellows  ;  also  to  his  outside  interests, 
home  relations,  etc. 

Objections  which  were  pointed  out  as  likely  to  be  brought 
against  the  plan  have  not  been  raised.  Enough  has  been  done 
to  show  that  the  plan  is  practicable,  entirely  in  the  interest  of 
the  pupil,  and  of  great  assistance  to  both  teachers  and  principal. 
It  has  brought  the  grammar  schools  and  the  high  school  closer 
together.  Not  alone  have  the  grammar  school  principals  sent 
character  sketches  to  the  high  school  at  the  beginning  of  the 
pupil's  course,  but  they  have  come  to  the  school  frequently  and 
discussed  with  the  principal  the  pupil's  progress. 

It  has  tended  to  unify  the  work  of  the  teachers  of  the  differ- 
ent departments.  Instruction  has  become  personal  and  indi- 
vidual. To  use  a  football  term,  we  have  come  to  do  "team 
work."  Our  monthly  teachers'  meeting  has  become  a  sort  of 
seminar  for  the  mutual  understanding  of  individuals.  Special 
cases  have  been  discussed  with  a  zest  equal  to  that  of  a  body  of 
physicians.  Some  principles  of  educational  diagnosis  and  educa- 
tional materia  medica  have  been  brought  to  the  front. 

I  haven't  time  now  to  describe  many  "cases" — individuals 
who  need  special  treatment.  I  am  sure,  however,  we  might 
profitably  spend  our  time  in  treating  these — "absent  treatment," 
of  course.  Has  not  every  school  its  one  or  more  delicate  girls 
who  return  after  the  summer  vacation  looking  tolerably  well,  to 
break  down  in  the  middle  of  the  fall  term,  to  be  absent  from 
school  for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  to  return  and  struggle  on  with 
their  work,  but  finally  in  the  spring  to  drop  out  altogether  ? 
What  would  you  high-school  teachers  advise  ?  No  school  ? 
Partial  course  ?  Or  what  ?  Here  is  another  individual,  a  girl 
who  has  too  much  imagination  for  her  own  good.  What  do  you 
"prescribe"  for  her?  Mathematics?  Shall  we  attempt  to 
balance,  modify  this  imaginative  tendency  for  the  girl's  good  ? 
How  ?  Again,  here  is  a  boy  who  possesses  no  imagination,  is 
commonplace  and  prosaic  and  yet  an  original  thinker.  Would 
you  use  all  your  efforts  to  illuminate  and  expand  his  life  by 
teaching  him  imaginative  literature,  especially  poetry,  or  would 
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you  make  the  most  of  his  ability  to  think  clearly  and  forcibly? 
In  the  same  recitation  division  there  are  an  immature  girl  who 
patiently  works  out  ten  problems  in  the  most  mechanical  way 
possible,  and  a  lazy,  indifferent  boy  —  and  yet  no  fool  —  who, 
once  aroused  from  his  indifference,  performs  one  of  the  ten 
problems  and  shows  that  he  can  thoroughly  and  completely 
understand  an  example  when  he  tries.  Would  you  use  the  same 
methods  in*  teaching  these  two  algebra?  Which  one  gets  the 
more  real  discipline  out  of  the  recitation,  the  girl  who  performs 
the  ten  examples,  or  the  boy  who  does  one  ?  Another  boy  is 
alive  to  every  sensation  from  without ;  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
classes  his  attention  is  easily  distracted.  The  importance  of 
manual  training  and  laboratory  work  for  such  a  boy  is  at  once 
admitted.  In  experimentation  and  carpentering  there  cannot  be 
wandering  of  attention.  Shall  such  a  boy  be  compelled  to  fit 
for  college  largely  along  linguistic  lines  ?  We  teachers  find 
ourselves  as  never  before  realizing  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  the  rapidity  with  which  pupils  can  acquire  knowledge  and  in 
their  ability  to  recite  what  they  have  learned.  As  time  goes  on 
we  are  adapting  our  methods  to  the  individual — this  one  is 
judged  more  by  written  work,  that  one  by  oral  work.  The 
nervous  pupil  is  a  legion,  yet  it  is  not  sufficient  to  know  that 
many  high-school  children  are  nervous,  but  that  this  or  that 
individual  is  nervous.  So  it  is  just  as  important  to  know  this 
one  has  trouble  with  poor  eyesight  or  hearing  and  that  one  with 
some  other  physical  defect.  Growing  out  as  a  result  of  our  pupil 
study  we  teachers  have  made  a  special  investigation  of  medical 
inspection,  and  physical  instruction.  We  teachers  have  come  to 
believe  that  the  physical  strength  of  the  individual  and  his 
power  to  do  school  work  go  hand  in  hand.  Let  us  hope  in  the 
twentieth  century  that  every  city  high  school  will  have  its  gym- 
nasium and  its  physician.  Any  plan  of  pupil  study  starts  with  a 
handicap  if  there  is  not  a  teacher  of  physical  instruction  who  can 
make  physical  tests,  measurements,  etc. 

In  our  endeavors  to  discover  the  boy  or  girl  we  have  met 
with  every  cooperation  from  the  parents.  The  letter  of  inquiry 
to  the   homes,  besides   furnishing  valuable   data  to  the  school, 
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have  reminded  the  parents  of  a  necessity  to  see  to  it/ that  the 
school  and  home  work  together.  Consultations  with  the  teachers 
and  principal  have  resulted.  In  many  cases,  parents  have  made 
it  known  that  recreation  and  repose,  so  important  to  the  grow- 
ing youth,  were  being  encroached  upon.  Parents,  too,  have 
assisted  in  controlling  "outside  interests,"  which  are,  as  every- 
one knows,  a  constant  menace  to  the  prosperity  and  efficiency 
of  the  school. 

There  never  can  be  a  perfect  course  of  study  exactly  suitable 
to  all  until  all  are  created  equal  in  mental  and  physical  capacity, 
and  until  all  live  in  the  same  environment.  This  has  been  gener- 
ally recognized,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  secondary 
school  with  its  single  course,  although  fifty  years  ago  this  was  a 
very  common  educational  phenomenon.  The  planners  and  admin- 
istrators of  the  Springfield  high-school  course  of  study  start  with 
the  assumption  that  every  boy  and  girl  possesses  some  peculiar 
capacity.  Their  principal  object  is  to  enable  and  encourage  the 
largest  number  of  boys  and  girls  to  pursue  their  appropriate 
studies. 

It  is  evident  to  them  there  are  limitations  to  this  principle. 
Tastes  and  talent  while  revealed  by  some  in  the  grammar 
school  or  early  in  the  high  school  are  not  by  all.  Mr.  Search, 
while  in  Pueblo,  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  showing  how  a 
school  can  be  organized  and  administered  without  some  sacrifice 
of  individuality  among  its  members.  In  reading  a  description 
of  his  plan,  my  breath  is  taken  away  to  read,  "  Each  pupil  actu- 
ally and  absolutely  recites  every  chapter  and  line  of  his  Latin." 
We  have  not  arrived  in  Springfield  to  any  such  educational 
Utopia  as  outlined  in  the  Pueblo  plan.  The  association  of  boys 
and  girls  in  divisions  and  classes  seems  to  be  necessary  as  long 
as  we  have  a  limited  number  of  teachers.  Classes  need  to  be 
about  as  small  in  number  as  taxpayers  will  permit ;  in  Springfield 
they  average  from  twenty  to  twenty-five.  I  am  not  sure  but  the 
association  for  a  common  purpose  of  high-school  students  into 
small  teaching  groups  is  the  best  thing.  A  tutor  may  better 
instruct  one  pupil  than  any  group  of  pupils,  but  for  the  purposes 
of  education  association  is  better  than  isolation. 
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A  course  of  study  must  be  also  consistent  with  the  satisfac- 
tion of  inevitable  modern  demands.  Specialization  must  be 
restrained  in  so  far  as  it  is  necessitated  by  demands  of  the  com- 
munity, by  economical  reasons  or  as  it  imperils  the  common 
corporate  life  of  the  school.  A  certain  rigidity  is  justified  by 
the  increasing  demands  of  the  higher  institutions  for  which  the 
boys  and  girls  are  preparing,  and  by  the  variety  of  the  callings 
in  life  for  which  they  are  preparing.  In  our  course,  certain 
studies  are  prescribed  for  everyone.  These  are  such  subjects  as 
form  the  common  stock  of  educated  people.  English,  a  study 
every  pupil  is  bound  to  know,  is  required  of  everyone  through- 
out the  course.  Too  early  specialization  is  made  impossible  in 
the  first  year  by  the  "common  course."  The  only  choice  to  be 
made  is  between  Latin,  French,  or  German.  In  the  second  year, 
besides  the  prescribed  English,  either  geometry  or  physics  must 
be  taken.  As  a  student  advances  into  junior  and  senior  years, 
provided  he  is  not  preparing  for  a  higher  institution,  with  the 
exception  of  English  no  study  is  prescribed. 

In  the  first  year  the  student  has  become  conscious,  and  his 
teachers,  and  sometimes  his  parents  also,  of  whatever  aptitudes 
and  purposes  he  may  possess.  At  the  beginning  of  the  summer 
term  every  pupil  is  required  to  make  a  list  of  his  studies  on 
blanks  provided  for  the  purpose,  for  the  following  year.  This 
list  is  signed  by  pupil,  and  must  be  approved  and  signed  by  the 
principal  and  the  parent  or  guardian.  The  minimum  number  of 
recitations  a  week  for  a  sophomore  shall  be  fifteen,  for  a  junior 
sixteen,  for  a  senior  seventeen  ;  of  which  thirteen  for  a  sopho- 
more, fourteen  for  a  junior,  and  fifteen  for  a  senior,  must  be 
prepared  exercises.  These  elective  blanks  are  all  examined  by 
the  principal.  This  examination  leads  to  a  large  number  of  con- 
sultations with  grammar  and  high-school  teachers,  with  pupils 
and  with  parents.  The  pupil  is  not  permitted  to  be  led  by  whim 
and  caprice  to  take  this  or  that  study.  Neither  is  he  permitted 
to  take  up  a  study  that  strikes  his  fancy  and  drop  it  directly  the 
novelty  wears  off,  and  perseverance  is  required.  Able,  but 
unambitious  boys  and  girls  are  not  allowed  to  take  advantage  of 
the  rule  designed  to  benefit  their  less  gifted  classmates.     I  refer 
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to  the  weekly  minimum  requirement.  On  the  whole  I  believe 
the  elective  course  is  most  favorable  to  the  boy  and  girl  of 
brains.  The  strong  and  ambitious  are  given  every  opportunity 
to  take  extra  studies  and  make  extra  preparation.  In  beginning 
foreign  languages,  in  algebra,  geometry,  and  in  the  sciences, 
every  fifth  period  is  omitted  by  those  who  are  doing  satisfactory 
work.  This  unprepared  recitation  is  used  for  individual  instruc- 
tion of  those  who  need  it.  Frequently  the  hour  is  occupied  in 
learning,  under  the  teacher's  instruction,  how  to  study.  Certain 
pupils  take  hold  of  a  foreign  language  slowly,  others  start  in 
with  an  aversion  to  mathematics.  This  extra  period  permits 
more  thorough  and  patient  teaching  of  these  students. 

Our  experience  convinces  us  that  electives  are  desirable  and 
practicable.  Freedom  of  election,  to  be  sure,  brings  its  responsi- 
bilities to  all  parties  concerned.  Nothing  but  good,  however, 
arises  from  this.  The  flexible  course  carefully  administered  has 
given  to  the  teachers  more  attentive  and  more  enthusiastic 
classes,  has  furnished  more  definite  and  precise  tests  of  intel- 
lectual progress,  and  above  all,  a  real  opportunity  to  foster 
individuality  and  originality.  It  has  brought  about  a  better 
understanding  and  more  sympathetic  relations  between  the 
home  and  the  school. 

If  the  individual  is  the  unit  and  the  class  the  multiple,  all 
cannot  be  judged  by  the  same  standards.  As  there  must  be  a 
flexible  course  of  study,  so  must  there  be  a  flexible  marking 
system.  As  we  say  on  our  reports:  "The  aim  of  the  school  is 
to  bring  the  work  up  to  the  best  quality  which  the  individual 
pupil  is  capable  of.  The  flexible  letter  system  of  marking  is 
used  because  it  tends  to  place  the  teacher's  judgment  of  a 
pupil's  work  on  a  broader  basis  than  the  numerical  system 
allows ;  the  work  done  is  marked  with  consideration  of  the 
whole  matter  of  the  pupil's  effort,  ability,  power  of  application, 
capability  for  improvement,  degree  of  interest,  and  the  resulting 
degree  of  scholarship."  The  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  system  is  used 
because  it  permits  us  to  vary  the  scale  according  to  the  individ- 
ual as  far  as  possible;  what  is  "C"  work  for  one  pupil  might 
not  be  "C"  work  for  another.     Let  it  not  be  thought  we  mark 
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merit  rather  than  scholarship.  A  boy  or  girl,  however  conscien- 
tious and  faithful,  cannot  get  a  high  rank  unless  this  effort 
brings  certain  results.  Intellectual  self-reliance  is  what  we  aim 
to  teach  as  well  as  the  learning  of  facts.  Our  teachers  give 
sufficient  written  work  and  know  their  pupils  well  enough  to  see 
through  pretense  of  interest  in  the  lesson.  We  do  not  give  a 
pupil  a  final  " A"  rank  unless  we  know  that  this  pupil  has  the 
power  ol  continuing  to  do  this  excellent  quality  of  work.  Begin- 
ning with  October,  reports  are  sent  home  bimonthly. 

Beginning  with  September  and  after  that  every  two  months, 
sometimes  oftener,  teachers  send  to  the  principal  the  names  of 
pupils  who  are  doing  unsatisfactory  work ;  this  does  not  mean 
necessarily  they  are  not  passing.  In  connection  with  the  names 
there  is  given  some  statement  of  the  reasons  for  failure  or  for 
unsatisfactory  work.  All  these  pupils  are  seen  by  the  principal. 
In  many  cases  parents  are  written  to,  and  a  number  of  parents 
are  sent  for.  These  warnings,  coming  as  they  do  after  a  month's 
work,  and  while  a  month  remains  before  records  go  on  the 
books,  are  helpful  and  encouraging.  The  data  furnished  makes 
the  interviews  with  pupil  and  parent  definite  and  eminently 
satisfactory. 

No  marks  are  given  for  deportment.  It  is  believed  this  is 
an  individual  matter.  There  is  not  school  "  self-government "  in 
the  letter  of  the  law,  that  is,  no  formal  senate  or  organization  of 
pupils  for  the  purpose ;  but  there  is  self  government  in  the  spirit 
of  the  law.  The  body  of  pupils  must  not  be  the  unit  of  govern- 
ment, but  the  individual.  Every  disciplinary  measure  should 
tend  to  inculcate  in  the  individual  the  spirit  of  honor  and  self- 
control.  The  principle  of  self-government  is  carried  out  in 
various  ways.  Between  recitations  a  five-minute  interval  of  real 
relaxation  is  allowed,  that  is,  talking  is  permitted  during  the 
passing  and  getting  drinks  of  water.  The  individual  student 
understands  that  he  is  to  be  in  his  seat  and  all  quiet  at  the  end 
of  this  intermission  or  else  the  privilege  will  be  taken  away  from 
him.  Also,  because  of  this  intermission,  no  communication  is 
allowed  during  recitation  time.  Teachers  are  frequently  called 
from  their  rooms  and  the  pupils  are  left  to  themselves.    There  is 
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no  supervision  either  in  the  reference  library,  lunch  room,  or  in 
the  yard.  In  these  and  other  ways  we  try  to  create  such  a  spirit 
that  each  individual  pupil  will  feel  it  his  duty  to  uphold  the 
standard  of  school  behavior. 

The  problem  of  the  individual  and  the  public  high  school 
has  not  been  solved.  I  have  but  attempted  to  bring  out  a  little 
more  prominently  the  significance  of  individuality,  and  to  out- 
line some  practical  considerations  which  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  its  solution.  There  are  many  difficulties  which  seem 
to  prevent  its  complete  solution,  but  I  think  I  see  light  shining 
through  them. 

Fred.  W.  Atkinson 
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Limitation  of  the  subject, — A  review  of  the  older  books  on 
physical  geography,  and  of  some  of  the  newer  books  also,  will 
show  that  their  various  authors  have  not  reached  a  clear  agreement 
as  to  the  limits  of  the  subject.  It  has  been  allowed  to  run  over 
upon  physics  and  astronomy  on  one  side  and  on  geology,  botany, 
and  zo6logy  on  the  other.  As  a  result  the  central  and  truly 
geographical  parts  of  the  subject  have  as  a  rule  been  compressed 
below  the  space  that  they  should  occupy  when  properly  devel- 
oped. A  way  out  of  this  confusion  is  found  in  a  report  recently 
made  by  the  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Requirements  to 
the  National  Educational  Association.  The  reporting  members 
of  the  subcommittee  concerned  with  our  science  unanimously 
agree  that  "it  should  be  the  aim  to  exclude  a  number  of  subjects 
frequently  treated  under  physical  geography,  but  more  appro- 
priately included  under  other  heads ;  for  example,  purely  astro- 
nomical matter,  certain  principles  of  physics,  the  classification 
of  animals  and  plants,  and  tables  of  geological  periods.  Impor- 
tant and  interesting  as  these  subjects  are  in  their  proper  connec- 
tions, it  is  believed  that  a  better  mental  discipline  will  be 
obtained  from  physical  geography  when  all  its  parts  are  closely 
joined  to  its  leading  theme,"  namely,  "  the  physical  evironment 
of  man,"  under  which  the  principal  headings  are  "the  earth  as  a 
globe,  the  atmosphere,  the  oceans,  and  the  lands." 

The  agreement  upon  this  limitation  of  the  subject  by  the 
teachers  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
approval  of  their  agreement  indicated  by  the  publication  of 
their  report  by  the  National  Educational  Association  marks  a 
decided  step  forward  from  the  indefiniteness  of  earlier  years. 
Although  slow  in  coming,  the  limitation  is  really  an  outgrowth 
of  Ritter's  teaching  that  geography  is  the  study  of  the  earth  in 
relation  to  man,  from  which  one  may  naturally  deduce  the  defi- 
nition of  physical  geography — or  physiography — as  the  study 
of  those  features  of  the  earth  which  are  involved  in  the  relation 
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of  earth  and  man ;  that  is,  the  study  of  man's  physical  environ- 
ment. In  later  years  of  education  the  physics  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  forms  of  the  land,  and  other  branches  of  the  subject  may  be 
studied  for  themselves  alone  under  the  general  name  of  ter- 
restrial physics  or  under  such  special  names  as  meteorology, 
geomorphology,  and  so  on,  without  special  regard  for  their 
human  relations;  but  when  first  encountered  the  limitation  of 
the  subject  to  man's  physical  environment  has  the  great  advan- 
tage of  holding  all  its  topics  close  to  their  most  important  and 
interesting  theme.  The  earth's  form  and  size,  its  rotation  and 
revolution  are  geographical  as  well  as  astronomical  topics ;  but 
a  list  of  planets,  their  dimensions,  distances  from  the  sun,  and 
periods  of  rotation  and  revolutions  are  astronomical  topics.  Let 
the  teacher  introduce  these  interesting  items  if  her  interest  turns 
towards  astronomy,  and  if  time  can  be  spared  for  the  purpose; 
but  the  space  that  they  would  occupy  in  the  text-book  should 
be  saved  for  the  fuller  presentation  of  strictly  geographical 
topics.  To  illustrate  this  by  personal  experience  I  may  note  that 
the  nebular  hypothesis  held  its  inherited  place  in  my  lectures 
only  so  long  as  the  richness  of  the  rest  of  the  subjects  was  not 
sufficiently  developed  to  crowd  out  so  irrelevant  an  astronomical 
theory. 

The  forms  of  the  land  can  be  well  seen  only  through  the  eye 
of  the  understanding,  which  shows  them  to  be  the  product  of 
agencies  that  have  operated  for  long  periods  of  past  time ;  the 
"shut-in"  valleys  of  the  St.  Frangois  Mountains  of  Missouri  and 
the  Baraboo  Ridge  of  southern  Wisconsin  are  never  appreciated 
until  they  are  seen  as  involving  long  stretches  of  time  in  their 
preparation.  Thus  far  time  is  an  element  of  geographical  as 
well  as  of  geological  consideration ;  but  the  specific  subdivision 
of  past  time  into  periods  and  the  consideration  of  the  events  that 
occurred  during  those  periods  in  their  historical  order  is  purely 
geological.  By  all  means  let  the  inventive  teacher  bring  in 
abundant  and  helpful  illustrations  from  all  pertinent  fields  of 
knowledge,  but  let  the  teacher  also  recognize  that  there  is  a 
well-defined  theme  in  physical  geography  whose  logical  devel- 
opment must  govern  the  selection  of  topics  that  really  constitute 
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the  framework  of  the  course.  A  fact  may  be  interesting  and 
important,  but  it  must  also  be  pertinent  to  our  science  if  a  place 
is  to  be  given  to  it  in  a  well-organized  text-book  of  physical 
geography. 

Geographical  evolution. — The  contrast  between  older  and 
newer  methods  of  treatment  is  as  well  marked  as  between  the 
older  and  newer  limitations  of  our  subject.  In  the  days  of  Ritter 
many  subdivisions  of  physical  geography,  and  especially  the 
chapters  devoted  to  the  forms  of  the  lands,  were  treated  empir- 
ically, because  no  adequate  explanation  had  then  been  found  for 
them  ;  and  the  relation  between  organic  forms  and  their  inor- 
ganic environment  was  explained,  when  explained  at  all,  by  the 
philosophy  of  teleology — the  philosophy  which,  among  other 
things,  regards  the  earth  as  prepared  for  man — because  no  con- 
ception had  then  been  gained  of  the  duration  of  the  past  time  or 
of  the  development  of  the  various  forms  of  life.  Since  those 
days  two  great  principles  have  been  discovered,  both  of  vast 
importance  to  geography.  One  is  the  evolution  of  land  forms, 
contributed  from  geology ;  the  other  is  the  evolution  of  living 
forms,  contributed  from  biology.  Great  advances  have  also  been 
made  in  the  physical  study  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  ocean.  As 
a  result  it  is  now  possible  to  treat  all  aspects  of  physical  geogra- 
phy in  a  rational  manner,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  the  relation  between  physical  environment 
and  life.  The  changes  thus  wrought  by  the  century  are  revolu- 
tionary in  physical  geography  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  it  is 
incumbent  upon  us  to  see  that  our  pupils  reap  full  advantage 
from  the  new  opportunities  thus  broadly  opened  before  them. 

Causes  and  consequences. —  There  is  no  better  measure  of  the 
degree  of  modernization  in  the  treatment  of  physical  geography 
than  the  evenness  with  which  a  rational  or  explanatory  treatment 
is  applied  to  all  its  parts.  In  the  earlier  books,  explanation  was 
offered  only  for  the  more  active  phenomena,  such  as  winds,  cur- 
rents, and  volcanoes ;  geographical  features  that  were  not  evi- 
dently the  result  of  active  processes  were  merely  described.  In 
the  newer  books  the  attempt  is  made  to  extend  explanation  uni- 
formly all  over  the  field  of  study.     A  review  of  older  and  newer 
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methods  is  especially  interesting  in  regard  to  the  forms  of  the 
lands.  Sand  dunes,  for  example,  have  nearly  always  been  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  their  simple  and  evident  origin  by 
wind  action ;  but  the  erosive  action  of  weather  and  water  in 
shaping  valleys  has  been  slowly  and  incompletely  introduced. 
Canons  have  been  given  too  much  importance,  and  only  the 
more  recent  books  have  instanced  wide  open  valleys  and  worn- 
down  mountains  as  illustrating  the  advanced  stage  of  destructive 
development  in  which  canons  are  but  the  younger  stage.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  many  items  of  the  subject  are  not  yet 
fully  explained,  but  there  are  many  others  for  which  good 
explanation  is  well  assured.  Let  the  latter  be  selected  to  form 
the  body  of  the  subject  in  elementary  teaching,  while  the  former 
are  left  aside  for  the  present,  or  given  at  most  only  a  subordi- 
nate place.  The  judicious  application  of  this  principle  will  not 
impoverish  the  subject  by  reducing  it  to  scanty  dimensions,  but 
will  enrich  it  by  the  addition  of  intelligent  explanations.  The 
pupils  will  from  the  outset  gain  the  habit  of  looking  at  the  sub- 
ject in  a  rational  way.  They  may  to  advantage  even  be  preju- 
diced with  the  opinion  that  all  its  parts  are  within  the  reach  of 
explanation ;  then,  if  an  unexplained  fact  is  encountered  later, 
it  will  be  attacked  vigorously  in  the  belief  that  explanation  can 
surely  be  found  by  persistent  study. 

Equally  significant  with  explanatory  treatment  is  the  applied 
treatment ;  that  is,  the  presentation  of  every  item  as  an  element 
of  the  environment  in  which  the  life  of  the  earth  has  been 
developed,  and  by  which  it  is  still  conditioned  at  every  turn. 
This  second  test  of  modernized  treatment  is  as  valuable  as  the 
first.  When  the  applied  treatment  of  the  subject  is  understood 
it  will  be  recognized  that  plants,  animals,  and  man  should  not 
be  given  special  chapters  for  themselves  in  the  modern  limita- 
tion of  the  contents  of  physical  geography,  for  the  very  suffi- 
cient reason  that  mention  of  them  is  distributed  all  through  the 
subject.  Gravity  determines  the  "standing"  position  of  plants 
and  animals.  Latitude  and  longitude  should  be  taught  as 
devices  by  which  man  takes  advantage  of  the  form  and  rotation 
of  the  earth   to  determine  his   position   on   it,  not   as  abstract 
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mathematical  problems.  The  chapters  on  temperature  and 
moisture  give  opportunity  for  mentioning  many  appropriate  con- 
sequences as  to  the  distribution  of  plants.  Under  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  shallow  border  of  the  oceans,  where  the  waters  lie 
upon  the  so-called  "continental  shelf,"  proper  opportunity  is 
found  for  referring  to  these  waters  as  the  habitat  of  food  fishes 
and  therefore  as  valuable  fishing  grounds.  A  general  account 
of  the  larger  land  forms  leads  up  to  the  control  exerted  by  con- 
tinents, mountains  (especially  the  Himalaya),  and  deserts  (espe- 
cially the  Sahara)  upon  the  distribution  of  man  and  animals. 
Under  mountains  reference  is  made  to  their  significance  as  ref- 
uges for  conquered  tribes  or  peoples.  Avalanches  and  landslides 
are  not  finished  with  a  description  and  explanation  of  inorganic 
phenomena  alone ;  they  are  also  presented  as  dangers  to  which 
people  living  in  mountain  valleys  are  subjected.  Here  we  may 
well  introduce  Guyot's  eloquent  sentence  as  a  practical  guide  in 
our  work  :  "To  describe  without  rising  to  the  causes  or  descend- 
ing to  the  consequences  is  no  more  science  than  merely  and 
simply  to  relate  a  fact  of  which  one  has  been  a  witness."  *  The 
phrase,  "  causes  and  consequences,"  thus  comes  to  serve  as  a 
touchstone  by  which  both  the  explanatory  and  the  applied 
treatment  of  the  subject  may  be  easily  tested.  Just  as  a  topic 
that  is  beyond  explanation  had  better  as  a  rule  be  omitted,  in 
order  to  give  fuller  attention  to  topics  that  can  be  explained,  so 
a  topic  that  has  no  connection  with  the  manner  in  which  organic 
forms  are  distributed  or  with  the  occupations  in  which  men  are 
engaged  should  in  nearly  all  cases  be  excluded  as  of  less  impor- 
tance than  those  topics  in  which  such  connection  is  manifested. 
Neither  test  of  the  touchstone  should  be  applied  rigidly  or  arbi- 
trarily ;  but  the  habit  of  looking  for  causes  and  consequences  is 
a  most  useful  aid  in  the  development  of  the  subject.  No  one 
need  fear  that  the  reasonable  application  of  this  test  will  deprive 
physical  geography  of  anything  that  rightly  belongs  to  it. 

The  omission  of  "man,"  "animals,"  and  "plants"  as  chap- 
ters in  physical  geography  frequently  causes  objection  on  the 
part  of  those  who  hold  to  the  older  plan  of  treatment.     Against 

1  Earth  and  Man,  1849. 
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such  objections  I  would  urge  the  following  considerations :  The 
necessity  for  the  study  of  man  comes  largely  because  the  treat- 
ment of  geography  proper  has  been  too  empirical  and  unintelli  • 
gent ;  when '  this  old  fashion  is  corrected  there  will  be  no  need 
of  a  chapter  on  man  in  physical  geography.  Plants  and  ani- 
mals are  properly  subjects  for  zoology  and  botany ;  their  struc- 
tural features  and  their  classification  cannot  be  taught  merely  as 
chapters  in  another  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  palms  and 
pines,  elephants  and  polar  bears  may  be  freely  mentioned  as 
exhibiting  in  their  distribution  the  effects  of  climatic  control ; 
wheat  and  corn  fields  are  appropriate  products  of  the  rich  soil 
on  our  prairies,  in  contrast  to  the  forests  which  grow  on  the 
stony  soils  of  our  Appalachian  mountains  and  uplands.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  have  studied  the  biological  relations  of  these 
organic  forms  in  order  to  make  intelligent  use  of  them  as  illus- 
trations of  the  effect  of  environment.  But  the  actual  distribu- 
tion of  useful  plants  and  animals  is  strictly  a  geographical 
subject,  and  no  intelligent  or  effective  treatment  of  political  or 
economic  geography  can  be  reached  if  the  facts  of  distribution 
are  omitted  from  it. 

Physical  geography  abroad, — It  is  interesting  in  this  connection 
to  glance  at  the  treatment  of  physical  geography  abroad,  in  con- 
trast to  the  treatment  recommended  by  the  subcommittee  of  the 
National  Educational  Association.  As  to  limitation  of  content 
there  is  the  same  wide  diversity  that  has  hitherto  existed  here, 
but  without  any  strong  movement  now  apparent  to  reduce  the 
subject  to  better  definition.  Absence  of  proper  limitation  is 
most  apparent  in  the  f<  Physiography  "  of  the  South  Kensington 
examinations  in  England,  where  the  subject  is  a  sort  of  exten- 
sion of  a  very  elementary  treatment  of  physical  geography.  It 
reaches  as  far  as  spectroscopic  observations  of  stars  and  nebulae, 
evidently  because  of  the  presence  of  an  astronomer  on  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  this  division  of  the  examinations ;  and  the 
physical  geography  of  the  lands  is  almost  lost  sight  of,  evidently 
because  no  physical  geographer  is  on  the  directing  committee. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  and  regrettable  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  term,  physiography,  has  been  adopted  because  of 
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Huxley's  use  of  it  as  a  title  for  a  series  of  lectures  in  1869  and 
1870.  The  lectures  were  reduced  to  book  form  in  1878,  and  in 
the  preface  then  published  we  find  the  following  interesting  state- 
ment : 

I  borrowed  the  title  of  "  physiography "  as  I  wished  to  draw  a  clear  line 
of  demarcation,  both  as  to  matter  and  method,  between  it  and  what  is  com- 
monly understood  by  "physical  geography.'*  Many  highly  valuable  com- 
pendia of  physical  geography,  for  the  use  of  scientific  students  of  that 
subject,  are  extant ;  but,  in  my  judgment,  most  of  the  elementary  works  I 
have  seen  begin  at  the  wrong  end,  and  too  often  terminate  in  an  omnium 
gatherum  of  scraps  of  all  sorts  of  undigested  and  unconnected  information ; 
thereby  entirely  destroying  the  educational  value  of  that  study  which  Kant 
justly  termed  the  "  propaedeutic  of  natural  knowledge."  I  do  not  think  that 
a  description  of  the  earth,  which  commences  by  telling  a  child  that  it  is  an 
oblate  spheroid,  moving  round  the  sun  in  an  elliptical  orbit,  and  ends  with- 
out giving  him  the  slightest  hint  towards  understanding  the  ordnance  map  of 
of  his  own  county ;  or  any  suggestion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  phenomena 
offered  by  the  brook  which  runs  through  his  village,  or  the  gravel  pit  whence 
the  roads  are  mended,  is  calculated  either  to  interest  or  to  instruct.  And 
the  attempt  to  convey  scientific  conceptions,  without  the  appeal  to  observa- 
tion, which  can  alone  give  such  conceptions  firmness  and  reality,  appears  to 
me  to  be  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  scientific  edu- 
cation. "Physiography"  has  very  little  to  do  with  this  sort  of  "physical 
geography."  My  hearers  were  not  troubled  with  much  about  latitudes  and 
longitudes,  the  heights  of  mountains,  depths  of  seas,  or  the  geographical 
distribution  of  kangaroos  and  Compositae.  Neglecting  such  points  of  infor- 
mation—  of  the  importance  of  which,  in  their  proper  places,  I  entertain  no 
doubt — I  endeavored  to  give  them,  in  very  broad,  but,  I  hope,  accurate  out- 
lines, a  view  of  the  "place  in  nature"  of  a  particular  district  of  England,  the 
basin  of  the  Thames ;  and  to  leave  upon  their  minds  the  impression  that  the 
muddy  waters  of  our  metropolitan  river,  the  hills  between  which  it  flows,  the 
breezes  which  blow  over  it,  are  not  isolated  phenomena,  to  be  taken  as 
understood  because  they  are  familiar.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  endeavored 
to  show  that  the  application  of  the  plainest  and  simplest  processes  of  reason- 
ing to  any  one  of  these  phenomena,  suffices  to  show,  lying  behind  it,  a  cause, 
which  again  suggests  another ;  until,  step  by  step,  conviction  dawns  upon  the 
learner,  that,  to  attain  to  even  an  elementary  conception  of  what  goes  on  in 
his  parish,  he  must  know  something  about  the  universe ;  that  the  pebble  he 
kicks  aside  would  not  be  what  it  is  and  where  it  is,  unless  a  particular  chap- 
ter of  the  earth's  history,  finished  untold  ages  ago,  had  been  exactly  what  it 
was.  It  was  necessary  to  illustrate  my  method  by  a  concrete  case ;  and  as  a 
Londoner  addressing  Londoners,  I  selected  the  Thames  and  its  basin,  for  my 
text.     But  any  intelligent  teacher  will  have  no  difficulty  in  making  use  of  the 
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river  and  river  basin  of  the  district  in  which  his  own  school  is  situated  for  the 
same  purpose. 

It  is  said  that  much  disappointment  was  felt  by  those  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  rational  methods  in  education,  on 
finding  that  teachers  in  various  parts  of  England  were  following 
Huxley  in  taking  as  their  text  the  Thames  instead  of  their  local 
river !  Still  greater  disappointment  may  be  felt  on  seeing  how 
far  the  spirit  of  what  Huxley  understood  under  the  name,  physi- 
ography, is  lost  sight  of  in  the  books  that  undertake  to  present 
the  requirements  of  the  South  Kensington  examinations  on  that 
subject.  It  may,  I  believe,  be  fairly  claimed  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  conference  on  geography,  above  referred  to, 
much  more  nearly  represent  the  "sort  of  physical  geography" 
in  which  the  great  English  naturalist  was  interested  than  do  the 
outlines  issued  by  the  most  authoritative  board  of  examinations 
in  England  today. 

An  explanatory  treatment  is  usually  applied  in  German  and 
French  school  books  to  the  active  phenomena  of  the  earth, 
but  the  treatment  is  not  uniformly  characteristic  of  all  parts  of 
the  subject.  Applied  treatment  is  almost  universally  lacking  in 
European  schoolbooks  on  physical  geography ;  and  when 
encountered  it  seems  to  be  introduced  by  accident  rather  than 
as  the  result  of  a  systematic  plan.  Its  omission  is  especially 
characteristic  of  the  German  books,  whose  comprehensive  thor- 
oughness is  often  remarked,  but  whose  plan  would  place  them 
rather  under  the  heading  of  terrestrial  physics  than  under  phys- 
ical geography,  as  here  defined.  Hence  it  may  be  said  that 
when  the  recommendations  in  the  report  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  reach  the  stage  of  general  and  practical  appli- 
cation, physical  geography  will  be  better  organized  in  this 
country  than  in  Europe ;  a  result  that  may  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  unofficial  educational  organizations  of  the  country, 
which  are  so  generally  influential  in  bringing  about  reforms,  and 
which  are  here  very  much  less  hampered  by  the  restrictions  of  a 
centralized  or  bureaucratic  control  of  educational  matters  than  is 
the  case  abroad. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  problem  of  the  arrangement  of  topics 
under  the  four  chief  headings  of  our  subject. 
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Systematic  treatment:  the^  atmosphere. —  It  is  important  that  a 
careful  arrangement  as  well  as  a  judicious  selection  of  topics 
should  be  made,  in  order  that  the  subject  should  advance 
systematically,  in  as  logical  a  progress  as  actually  prevails  in 
geometry  or  Latin,  or  as  is  possible  in  botany  or  zoology. 
Passing  the  earth  as  a  globe  for  lack  of  space,  an  example  of 
the  arrangement  may  be  given  under  the  heading  of  the  atmos- 
phere, by  which  the  correlation  of  the  prevailing  winds  and 
general  distribution  of  rainfall  may  be  impressively  presented.1 
First  comes  the  general  circulation  as  determined  by  the 
difference  of  temperature  prevailing  between  the  equator  and 
poles,  and  as  affected  by  the  eastward  rotation  of  the  globe. 
Well  defined  consequences  as  to  the  distribution  of  pressure  and 
the  oblique  movements  of  the  upper  and  lower  currents  are 
reasonably  deduced  from  accepted  physical  principles  govern- 
ing such  movements,  but  the  difficulty  here  is  that  the  real 
explanation  of  the  winds  cannot  be  presented  in  an  elementary 
fashion  ;  the  problem  is  inherently  complicated,  and  only  the 
more  important  results  are  appropriate  for  high-school  pupils ; 
hence  the  general  principle  that  cause  must  be  presented  with 
fact  cannot  here  be  fully  carried  out.  Difference  of  tempera- 
ture and  the  rotation  of  the  earth  may  be  mentioned  as  the 
chief  controls  of  wind  movement  and  direction,  but  the  logical 
connection  of  cause  and  effect  cannot  be  fully  explained. 
Nothing  need  be  said  about  the  distribution  of  atmospheric 
pressure,  unless  the  text  and  the  teacher  are  prepared  to 
explain  the  low  pressures  of  high  latitudes.  It  is  true  that  it  has 
become  fashionable  in  recent  years  to  copy  Buchan's  pressure 
charts  in  elementary  books,  but  it  would  be  more  philosophical 
to  postpone  them  to  more  advanced  study.  Variations  of 
pressure  at  sea  level  are  not  of  importance  as  factors  of  geo- 
graphical environment ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  simple 
explanation  of  the  observed  variations.  The  winds  determined 
by  general  differences  of  equatorial  and  polar  temperatures  may 
be  called  planetary,  because  such  winds  are  to  be  expected  on 
all  planetary  bodies,  and  the  chief   members  of   the  planetary 

"See  an  article  on  this  subject  in  the  School  World*  Macmillan,  London,  1899. 
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circulation  may  be  described  along  with  the  rainy  and  dry  belts 
that  they  control.  The  second  step  is  more  intelligible,  as  it 
involves  the  effect  of  seasonal  changes  of  temperature,  them- 
selves well  explained  by  the  changing  declination  of  the  sun ; 
relatively  simple  modifications  of  the  planetary  wind  system  (and 
of  its  rainy  and  dry  belts)  are  thus  described,  to  which  the  name 
of  terrestrial  winds  are  to  be  given.  The  shifting  of  the  equa- 
torial calm  belts  and  the  associated  development  of  monsoon 
winds  and  subequatorial  rains  in  the  summer  hemisphere  find 
mention  at  this  stage :  also  the  relaxation  of  the  westerly  winds 
of  the  temperate  zone  of  the  summer  hemisphere,  and  their 
acceleration  in  the  temperate  zone  of  the  winter  hemisphere,  with 
the  correlated  migration  of  the  tropical  calm  belt  and  the 
associated  occurrence  of  the  winter  subtropical  rains.  The  third 
step  is  made  by  considering  the  irregular  distribution  of  land 
and  water,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  systematic  develop- 
ment of  the  terrestrial  winds  is  better  seen  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  while  strong  modifications  of  winds  and  rainfall  are 
associated  with  the  great  alternations  of  land  and  water  areas  of 
the  northern  hemisphere.  It  may  be  fairly  claimed  for  this 
method  of  presentation  that  it  binds  together  all  the  elements  of 
the  problem,  temperature,  pressure,  winds,  and  rainfall,  in  a 
rational  association,  by  which  the  memory  as  well  as  the  under- 
standing is  greatly  aided.  Nearly  all  the  topics  introduced 
under  the  atmosphere  may  be  appropriately  attached  to  the 
scheme  of  treatment  here  outlined  and  all  may  be  led  forward  to 
important  consequences. 

The  ocean. — Under  the  ocean,  the  sequence  of  items  is  fairly 
well  agreed  upon.  They  are :  the  form  of  the  ocean  basins,  the 
composition  and  temperature  of  ocean  water,  the  deposits  on  the 
ocean  floor,  movements  in  the  form  of  waves,  currents  and  tides, 
influence  of  climate,  and  control  over  distribution  of  organic 
forms.  The  only  point  on  which  I  would  lay  special  emphasis 
here  is  that  tides  should  follow  waves  (with  currents  between, 
as  the  consequence  of  winds  and  temperatures),  so  that  the 
tidal  currents  may  be  explained  as  the  orbital  movements  of  the 
water  in  the  tidal  waves.    Under  tides,  a  good  explanation  of  the 
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tide-making  forces  may  be  given  to  pupils  who  have  studied 
geometry  and  physics ;  otherwise,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
attempt  explanation.  It  should  suffice  to  point  out  that  the 
tides  run  on  lunar  time,  and  hence  must  in  some  way  be  associ- 
ated with  the  moon.  An  explanation  that  does  not  explain  is 
not  worth  its  time. 

Activities  of  the  lands, —  Under  the  lands,  there  is  as  yet  no 
general  agreement  as  to  the  order  of  topics,  or  indeed  as  to  the 
topics  themselves.  After  various  experiments  in  this  division 
of  the  subject,  I  have  adopted  the  scheme  indicated  in  the 
following  statement.  A  general  account  of  the  activities  or 
habits  of  the  lands  opens  the  subject,  and  here  we  find  the 
best  warrant  for  the  previous  consideration  of  the  deep  ocean 
floors,  in  themselves  so  remote  from  relations  with  man,  but  so 
excellent  a  foil  for  the  presentation  of  the  real  characteristics 
of  the  lands.  The  sea  floors  are  cold  and  dull  (no  sunlight 
reaches  them,  though  they  may  have  some  illumination  from 
phosphorescent  animals,  as  is  indicated  by  the  eyes  and  the 
color  patterns  of  abyssal  fauna) ;  their  oozy  deposits  are  almost 
as  monotonous  as  their  gently  undulating  form ;  they  are  silent, 
and  without  change  of  weather  or  variety  of  climate.  The  lands 
are  alternately  light  and  dark,  warm  and  cold,  even  and  uneven, 
active  and  quiet,  noisy  and  silent ;  here  is  one  composition  there 
is  another,  with  great  differences  of  weather  and  climate  in  time 
and  place,  and  the  surface  is  nearly  everywhere  wasted  and  fur- 
rowed by  valleys  down  which  the  loss  of  the  land  is  carried  away 
by  rainfed  streams  to  become  the  gain  of  the  sea.  Now  that  evo- 
lutionists as  well  as  poets  recognize  that  variety  is  the  very  spice 
of  life,  there  is  little  wonder  that  the  land  surface  and  not  the  sea 
floor  has  come  td  be  the  home  of  the  higher  animals,  higher  in 
organization,  in  instincts  and  in  intelligence,  with  man  at  their 
head.  A  general  chapter  on  the  land  may  thus  be  made  of 
much  interest  and  value.  Special  emphasis  should  be  given  to  a 
brief  account  of  weathering  and  washing,  topics  of  great  impor- 
tance in  their  later  applications.  As  at  present  advised,  I  should 
also  include  in  this  preliminary  chapter  some  brief  mention  of 
the  slow  movements  of  the  earth's  crust,  whereby  the  outline  of 
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the  land  areas  is  slowly  varied  through  the  ages.  Here  a  sea- 
floor  border  is  added  to  a  continent  by  a  movement  of  elevation  ; 
there  a  land  border  is  submerged  beneath  the  sea  by  a  move- 
ment of  depression.  It  is  true  that  these  statements  are 
empirically  introduced  in  this  connection  and  that  no  explana- 
tion of  them  can  be  attempted,  for  the  cause  of  crustal  move- 
ment is  a  puzzle  even  to  the  advanced  student  of  geology.  The 
sufficient  reason  for  introducing  brief  mention  of  crustal  move- 
ment at  this  early  stage  is  that  examples  of  their  effects, 
encountered  a  little  later,  may  be  then  understood  more  easily. 
Features  of  the  lands. — The  lands  are  next  to  be  treated  in 
several  chapters.  Through  each  chapter  the  development  of  the 
land  forms  there  considered  should  be  treated  from  the  point  of 
view  of  geographical  evolution,  a  problem  too  large  for  presenta- 
tion here;  it  has  lately  been  given  separate  publication  else- 
where.1 In  recent  years  I  have  made  a  particular  point  of 
beginning  this  division  of  the  subject  with  the  chapter  on  coastal 
plains,  because  of  all  land  forms  they  are  most  easily  appre- 
hended ;  that  is,  the  origin  of  young  coastal  plains ;  the  position 
that  they  occupy  with  respect  to  their  surroundings  ;  the  devel- 
opmental changes  produced  by  the  destructive  attack  of  weather 
and  water  can  all  be  readily  understood  by  young  scholars  with- 
out more  preliminary  study  than  is  given  in  the  general  chapter 
on  the  activities  of  the  lands.  The  great  advantage  resulting 
from  a  full  and  clear  understanding  of  the  first  example  of  land 
forms  is  that  a  serious  beginning  is  thus  made  of  treating  land 
forms  genetically  and  rationally.  Although  not  usually  allowed 
much  space,  coastal  plains,  modern  and  ancient,  young,  mature 
and  old,  uplifted  and  depressed,  include  a  great  variety  of  forms  ; 
the  reasonable  explanation  that  can  easily  be  given  to  all  these 
forms  affords  the  pupils  good  grounds  for  the  expectation  that 
plateaus,  mountains,  volcanoes,  and  other  forms  in  the  following 
chapters  may  be  no  less  rationally  treated.  This  expectation  is 
not  disappointed  in  the  chapter  on  plateaus,  or  in  the  earlier 

1  See  articles  on  "  The  Rational  Element  in  Geography,"  Nat.  Geogr,  Mag.,  Vol. 
X,  1899,  pp.  466-473,  and  "The  Geographical  Cycle,"  Geogr.  Journal ( London),  VoL 
XIV,  1899,  pp.  481-584. 
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examples  that  may  be  given  of  simple  mountain  forms  ;  but  when 
lofty  mountain  ranges  are  reached,  it  is  not  desirable  to  attempt 
an  explanatory  discussion  of  their  greatly  deformed  structures,  or 
of  all  their  complicated  forms.  Fortunately,  the  pupil  will  not 
complain  of  lack  of  material  if  nothing  more  is  attempted  under 
this  subdivision  of  the  chapter  than  the  description,  with  some 
explanation,  of  peaks,  ridges,  spurs,  passes,  ravines,  valleys,  and 
slopes.  The  treatment  of  subdued  and  worn-down  mountains 
that  follow  lofty  mountains  is  much  simpler  and  may  be  readily 
enough  understood.  Worn-down  mountains,  now  uplifted  and 
again  undergoing  dissection,  include  examples  of  many  regions 
whose  description  and  explanatory  treatment  today  is  a  refresh- 
ing contrast  to  the  inattention  of  earlier  years. 

Volcanoes  form  a  chapter  that  may  naturally  follow  moun- 
tains ;  but  it  is  important  to  distribute  earthquakes  through  both 
these  chapters  in  order  to  remove  the  old  idea  that  they  have 
only  to  do  with  volcanic  action.  "  Volcanoes  and  Earthquakes" 
as  a  chapter  heading  has  no  logical  place  unless  it  is  paralleled 
with  "Mountains  and  Earthquakes"  as  another.  Neither  head- 
ing is  a  good  one ;  it  would  be  as  appropriate  to  say  volcanoes 
and  eruptions,  or  mountains  and  dislocations ;  for  eruptions  and 
earthquakes  are  both  subordinate  topics  under  volcanoes  as  dis- 
locations and  earthquakes  are  under  mountains.  Furthermore, 
earthquakes  are  associated  only  with  growing  mountains  and 
volcanoes,  and  not  with  the  old  stages  of  these  forms ;  hence 
the  permanent  association  with  either  land  form  indicated  by 
chapter  headings  is  inadmissible. 

Rivers  and  valleys, — Under  all  the  topics  thus  far  mentioned, 
rivers  and  valleys  have  had  an  essential  place,  for  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  treat  the  development  of  land  forms,  or  to  describe  exist- 
ing forms  in  a  rational  manner  without  constant  reference  to  the 
valleys  that  have  been  worn  in  them  and  to  the  rivers  by  which 
the  waste  is  washed  away  along  the  channel  in  the  valley  floor. 
From  the  very  first,  rivers  and  valleys  have  been  made  character- 
istic parts  of  the  land  surface ;  lakes  are  directly  associated  with 
rivers  because,  when  considered  in  their  true  light,  they  are  but 
"ephemeral  phases  in  the  history  of  rivers."     Rivers  and  lakes, 
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and  the  valleys  and  basins  they  occupy,  are  therefore  considered 
wherever  need  be  in  connection  with  plains,  plateaus,  moun- 
tains, and  volcanoes.  But  there  are  numerous  details  of  interest 
and  importance  that  deserve  special  consideration  under  the 
guidance  of  a  scheme  of  river  development ;  hence  a  chapter  on 
rivers  and  valleys  may  advisedly  follow  those  already  mentioned, 
reviewing  and  extending  what  has  already  been  presented.  The 
development  of  meanders  and  cut-offs,  the  migration  of  divides 
and  the  resulting  rearrangement  of  drainage  systems  by  river 
capture,  the  peculiar  features  of  valleys  whose  streams  have  been 
beheaded,  are  details  of  this  kind.  This  is  a  strong  departure 
from  the  English  method,  sanctioned  by  the  South  Kensington 
examinations,  as  at  present  planned,  of  placing  lakes  and  rivers 
under  the  same  general  division  with  the  oceans,  because  they 
are  all  water :  a  method  that  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned 
by  those  who  desire  to  see  a  reasonable  treatment  of  physical 
geography  introduced.  As  well  take  clouds  and  rain  from  the 
study  of  the  atmosphere  as  lakes  and  rivers  from  the  study  of 
the  lands. 

The  waste  of  the  land, — There  is  a  chapter  that  naturally  fol- 
lows rivers  and  valleys  in  which  I  have  become  increasingly 
nterested  during  the  past  ten  years  on  account  of  its  growing 
richness ;  the  more  it  is  considered  the  more  it  seems  to  contain. 
It  may  be  entitled,  "The  forms  assumed  by  the  waste  of  the  land 
on  the  way  to  the  sea."  Like  the  chapter  in  which  rivers  are 
especially  considered,  this  one  repeats  certain  items  already  met 
with  under  the  four  chapters  on  the  chief  classes  of  land  forms ; 
but  many  other  items  which  there  was  then  no  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity to  describe  without  too  long  a  delay  may  now  be  taken  up 
deliberately.  The  process  of  weathering,  whose  importance  is 
so  great  that  it  was  presented  as  an  essential  characteristic  of  the 
lands,  is  now  reviewed,  thus  leading  to  a  consideration  of  the 
sheet  of  rock  waste  or  discrete,  as  Gilbert  calls  it,  with  which 
so  much  of  the  land  is  covered,  and  more  particularly  to  an 
examination  of  the  forms  assumed  by  the  slow-moving  waste  as 
it  creeps  and  washes  down  the  slopes  to  the  valleys,  and  as  it 
is  carried  along  by  streams.     It  may  be  fairly  claimed  for  this 
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chapter  that  it  gives  a  greatly  broadened  view  of  familiar  facts 
and  presents  them  in  their  true  relations.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  forms  assumed  by  the  waters  of  the  land  on  the  way  to  the 
sea,  springs,  brooks,  rivers,  lakes,  and  falls  :  we  should  be  equally 
familiar  with  the  forms  assumed  by  the  waste  of  the  land  on  the 
way  to  the  sea,  talus  slopes,  alluvial  fans,  flood  plains,  deltas. 

Climatic  control  of  land  forms, — Thus  far,  it  has  been  tacitly 
implied  that  the  development  of  land  forms  always  goes  on 
under  what  may  be  called  a  normal  climate ;  that  is,  a  climate  in 
which  the  precipitation,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  rain,  is  sufficient 
to  fill  all  basins  to  overflowing.  All  that  preceded  concerning 
land  forms  may  be  regarded  as  a  consideration  of  the  control  of 
land  forms  by  normal  climate.  Attention  must  now  be  given  to 
two  other  climates,  the  arid  and  the  glacial.  Wind  in  one  case  and 
ice  in  the  other,  replaces  water  as  the  chief  agent  of  transportation  ; 
and  peculiar  land  forms  are  developed  under  these  peculiar  con- 
trols. Here  are  placed  those  peculiar  regions  known  as  interior 
drainage  basins,  in  which  certain  highly  specialized  correlations 
of  form  and  process  are  found ;  correlations  that  are  very  little 
understood  by  explorers,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  unappreciative 
method  of  description  often  adopted.  Nothing  is  more  signifi- 
cant of  advance  in  the  rational  treatment  of  geography  than  the 
recognition  lately  allowed  to  forms  of  glacial  origin ;  and  it  is 
truly  gratifying  to  find  that  there  are  children  now  in  schools  who 
know  a  drumlin  when  they  see  it,  and  who  can  give  it  a  name 
that  will  concisely  suggest  the  meaning  desired  to  a  hearer  of 
like  intelligence.  Additional  interest  attaches  to  the  chapter  on 
the  control  of  land  forms  by  special  climatic  conditions  when  it  is 
shown  that  climate  is  not  constant,  but  that  in  certain  parts  of  the 
world  the  climate  of  the  recent  past  (as  the  earth  counts  time)  has 
been  different  from  that  prevailing  today,  and  that  many  marks 
of  the  past  climate  are  still  distinct  in  the  existing  topography. 
Thus  topographical  forms  produced  under  the  former  normal 
climate  of  many  basins  now  arid,  and  under  former  glacial  climate 
of  many  regions  now  normal,  are  appropriately  introduced,  on 
branches  that  depart  in  an  orderly  fashion  from  the  main  theme  ; 
and  this  I  hold  to  be  just  as  important  in  geography  as  in 
geometry. 
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Shore  lines. — The  chapter  on  shore  lines  may  be  advisedly 
placed  at  the  end  of  a  general  course  on  physical  geography,  for 
it  cannot  be  introduced  earlier  without  interrupting  the  sequence 
of  chapters  just  sketched,  and  because  it  fittingly  follows  all  of 
them.  It  is  entirely  inappropriate  as  a  part  of  the  study  of  the 
oceans,  although  it  was  there  placed  by  Peschel.  The  natural 
association  of  this  topic  is  with  the  forms  of  the  land.  One  of 
the  most  pleasing  results  of  the  rational  study  of  shore  lines  is 
the  discovery  that  their  development  may  be  treated  just  as  sys- 
tematically as  that  of  land  forms ;  and  indeed  that  many  general 
principles  established  in  the  study  of  land  forms  as  affected  by 
the  subaerial  agencies  of  erosion,  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
seashore,  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  marine  agencies  of 
erosion  there  in  action. 

Plants,  animals,  and  ?nan. —  It  may  be  noticed  that  no  place 
is  given  in  the  list  of  topics  here  considered  to  plants,  or  ani- 
mals, or  man.  This  is  because  organic  forms  do  not  in  them- 
selves constitute  any  part  of  the  content  of  physical  geography, 
however  largely  they  may  enter  into  geography  proper.  It  is 
therefore  proper  not  to  place  plants,  animals,  and  man,  as  chap- 
ter headings  equivalent  to  plains,  rivers  or  shore  lines,  unless 
merely  with  the  intention  of  gathering  in  one  place  and  empha- 
sizing the  "  consequences  "  already  presented  in  connection  with 
their  physiographic  controls ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
extremely  desirable  that  plants,  animals,  and  man  should  receive 
frequent  mention  in  every  chapter,  in  illustration  of  the  organic 
consequences  that  follow  from  controls  exerted  by  physical 
environment  or  organic  opportunity.  Herein  the  method  of  the 
American  school,  if  the  recommendation  of  the  subcommittee  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  may  be  so  called,  differs  distinctly  from  that  of  the 
European,  in  which  the  physical  features  of  the  earth  are  con- 
sidered for  themselves  alone  and  without  regard  to  the  condi- 
tions, favorable  or  unfavorable,  that  they  offer  for  life,  be  it  low 
or  high.  The  omission  of  "consequences"  seems  to  me  almost 
as  unfortunate  as  would  be  the  omission  of  "causes." 

Areal  geography. — There  is  another  omission  from  the  con- 
tent of  the  subject  as  outlined  above  that  may  excite  comment, 
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The  areal  study  of  the  several  continents,  as  made  up  of  physical 
features  of  various  kinds,  is  not  attempted.  This  is  because  it  is 
not  possible  to  give  both  a  general  and  an  areal  course  on  phys- 
ical geography  in  a  single  year.  Neither  part  of  the  course 
could  be  properly  developed  in  so  short  a  time.  It  is  true  that 
some  knowledge  of  the  physical  geography  of  North  America 
and  Europe  are  very  important,  indeed,  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  sacrificed  to  the  impossible  by  attempting  to  present  the 
physical  features  of  all  the  continents  as  a  supplement  to  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  physical  geography  in  a  single  year.  Instead 
of  teaching  the  areal  physical  geography  of  even  North  America 
and  Europe  in  the  general  course,  it  is  better  to  use  many  fea- 
tures from  these  grand  divisions  as  type  examples  in  the  several 
chapters  to  which  they  belong,  always  locating  the  examples  by 
reference  to  maps.  Clear  ideas  of  some  few  things  will  thus  be 
gained  instead  of  vague  and  imperfect  ideas  of  many  things. 
If  there  is  time  to  spare,  a -following  course  on  the  physical 
geography  of  the  continents  would  be  interesting  and  profitable; 
but  as  part  of  a  general  course  this  subject  cannot  receive  ade- 
quate attention. 

W.  M.  Davis 

Harvard  University 

(To  be  continued.) 
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With  the  university  convocation  held  at  Albany  last  June, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  work  of  revising  the  1900  edition  of  the 
regents'  syllabus  closed. 

In  1895  the  associated  academic  principals  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  three  to  represent  them  in  the  work  of  revision.  While 
this  committee  had  no  original  authority,  yet  from  the  outset  its 
work  with  the  officers  of  the  board  of  regents  has  been  the 
closest,  and  its  suggestions  to  them  have  been  received  with  the 
greatest  consideration,  and  in  a  majority  of  instances  approved. 
The  committee  began  its  work  by  mailing  a  letter  of  inquiry  to 
every  principal,  superintendent,  and  college  president  of  the 
state.  These  replies  were  carefully  studied.  The  number  of 
letters  and  circulars  relating  to  the  work  which  the  committee 
sent  out  exceeds  two  thousand,  not  including  the  letters  and  cir- 
culars necessary  in  the  work  of  the  subcommittees  on  English, 
history,  mathematics,  and  science. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  subject  of  4i  Syllabus  Revision" 
has  had  a  prominent  place  on  the  programs  at  the  principals'  con- 
ference and  at  convocation.  The  committee  has  made  four 
reports.  These  reports  have  been  published  in  different  educa- 
tional magazines1  and  in  the  proceedings  of  the  bodies  receiving 
the  report.  Before  the  final  report  was  made  at  the  principals' 
conference  last  December,  a  circular  containing  a  summary  of 
the  proposed  changes  was  mailed  to  every  principal,  superin- 
tendent, and  college  president  in  the  state,  and  to  several  promi- 
nent school  men  in  other  states.  This  summary  was  discussed 
in  detail  by  the  conference.  Special  reports  also  have  been 
made  upon  literature,  history,  mathematics,  and  science,  and 
published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Confer- 
ence of  the  Associated  Academic  Principals.     There  has  been 

'School  Review,  October  1899:  New  York  Education,  March  1899;  Convoca- 
tion Proceedings,  1898,  1899;  Proceedings  0/ Academic  Principals' Conference,  1898, 
1889. 
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an  attempt  to  make  the  revision  in  the  interest  of  all  concerned, 
and  to  give  the  widest  publicity  to  the  proposed  changes.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  the  director  of  the  high-school  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  his  report 
for  1898,  pages  384-388,  gives  a  summary  of  the  proposed 
changes  up  to  that  date.  In  April  of  the  present  year  an  edi- 
tion of  the  new  syllabus  has  been  published  and  circulated  as 
11  Proof  Under  Revision."  Criticism  has  been  invited,  and  many 
valuable  suggestions  have  been  thus  received.  It  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  authors  of  the  1895  edition  that  five  years'  use 
revealed  so  few  things  to  be  changed.  The  bulk  of  the  1895 
edition  stands  with  few  changes  in  the  1900  revision. 

During  the  last  few  years  educational  thought  has  been 
largely  directed  by  the  strong  reports  of  committees  carefully 
chosen  by  representative  educational  bodies  to  study  particular 
phases  of  education.  These  reports  have  influenced  to  a  large 
degree  the  revision  of  the  syllabus,  particularly  so  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Ten,  the  Committee  on  College  Entrance 
Requirements,  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  the  Columbia  Confer- 
ence, and  the  Committee  of  Seven.  As  a  result  of  the  work  of 
the  regents'  office  and  the  principals'  committee,  we  have  the 
present  edition,  which,  among  other  changes,  contain  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  preacademic  studies  remain  the  same,  but  the  instruction 
is  supposed  to  include  more  of  history,  civics,  and  drawing  than 
heretofore.  No  separate  examinations  will  be  given  in  these 
branches  for  the  next  five  years,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  in 
the  1905  revision  all  three  will  be  included  in  the  preliminaries — 
the  subjects  covered  by  the  first  eight  years  of  school  work. 
While  this  change  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fifteen,  yet  it  is  a  long  step  in  that  direction.  It  also 
helps  to  enrich  the  grammar-school  course  with  the  essentials  for 
intelligent  citizenship.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  avoidance  of 
puzzles  in  arithmetic  and  upon  the  omission  of  useless  details  in 
geography. 

The  number  of  academic  studies  has  been  reduced  from 
75  to  61,  as  scheduled  in  former  editions,  and  raised  from  61  to 
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74  by  the  addition  of  the  commercial  branches,  manual  training, 
^nd  Spanish.  A  special  syllabus  has  been  issued  for  the  work 
in  manual  training,  and  another  for  the  commercial  work. 

The  following  tables  are  the  three  most  important  summaries 
contained  in  the  224  pages  of  the  new  syllabus,  and  will  be  most 
frequently  consulted : 

regents'  system  of  examination 
Academic  Studies. —  The  table  assumes  that  each  student  takes  three 
studies  each  day  for  five  days  each  week.  The  term  "count"  represents 
ten  weeks'  work  in  one  of  these  studies.  The  figure  prefixed  to  each 
subject  shows  how  many  counts  are  allowed  that  subject.  To  obtain  a 
regents'  diploma  it  is  necessary  that  the  preliminaries  be  passed,  and  48  aca- 
demic counts  including  8  English,  6  mathematics,  6  science,  and  6  history. 
The  preliminaries  are :  Reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and 
geography. 

GROUP  1. —  Language  and  Literature 

ENGLISH1  MODERN   FOREIGN 

German,  first  year. 
German,  second  year. 
German,  third  year. 
French,  first  year. 
French,  second  year. 
French,  third  year. 
Spanish,  first  year. 
Spanish,  second  year. 
Spanish,  third  year. 
ancient 
Latin,  first  year." 
Latin,  second  year.  3 
Caesar's  Commentaries. 

1  No  extra  counts  will  be  given  to  those  who  pass  both  in  English,  first  year  and 
advanced  English  and  English  composition;  English,  second  year  and  rhetoric; 
English,  third  year  and  advanced  English  composition. 

■  In  first  year  Latin  and  Greek,  candidates  may  take  the  separate  examination  or 
defer  it  and  receive  eight  counts  each  for  passing  Caesar  and  Anabasis  examinations, 
which  include  the  work  of  the  first  year. 

3  Latin,  second  year,  is  offered  as  a  substitute  for  Caesar,  and  Greek,  second  year, 
as  a  substitute  for  Anabasis ;  Latin,  third  year,  and  Greek,  third  year,  are  essentially 
sight  translations. 

♦The  special  subjects  for  state  business  credentials  may  be  credited  toward  aca- 
demic credentials ;  advanced  bookkeeping,  commercial  law,  business  English,  business 
arithmetic,  business  practice  and  office  methods,  commercial  geography  and  history  of 
commerce,  typewriting  and  business  writing. 


4 

English,  first  year  or 

4 

2 

Advanced  English  and 

4 

2 

English  composition. 

4 

4 

English,  second  year  or 

4 

2 

Rhetoric  and 

4 

2 

American  selections. 

4 

4 

English,  third  year  or 

4 

2 

Advanced  English  composition 

4 

and 

4 

2 

English  selections. 

4 

English  reading  or 

4 

4 

History  of  literature. 

4 

2 

Business  English.4 

4 
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GROUP  i. —  Language  and  Literature — continued 


Latin,  third  year.3 
Sallust's  Catiline. 
Cicero's  Orations. 
Virgil's  Aeneid. 
Virgil's  Eclogues. 
Latin  composition. 

Advanced  arithmetic. 
Algebra. 

Advanced  algebra. 
Plane  geometry. 


4  Greek,  first  year." 

4  Greek,  second  year.5 

4  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

2  Homer's  Iliad. 

4  Greek,  third  year.3 

1  Greek  composition. 

GROUP  2. —  Mathematics 

2  Solid  geometry. 
2  Trigonometry. 

2  Business  arithmetic.1 


BIOLOGIC 


GROUP  3-—  Science 
physical 
Astronomy. 
Physics. 
Chemistry. 

GEOLOGIC 
Physical  geography. 
Geology. 

GROUP  4.— History  and  Social  Science 


Botany. 

ZoSlogy. 

Physiology  and  hygiene. 


Elementary  U.  S.  history  and 

civics. 
Greek  history. 
Roman  history. 
Medieval  history. 
English  history. 


2  Advanced  U.  S.  history. 

2  Civics. 

2  Economics. 

2  Commercial  geography.1 

2  Commercial  Law.1 

I  History  of  commerce.1 

GROUP  5.— Other  Studies. 


Stenography,     50  \        words 
Stenography,  100  >  per 

Stenography,   125    )       minute. 
First  year  home  science. 
Second  year  home  science. 
First  year  shop  work. 
Second  year  shop  work. 
Bookkeeping. 


2  Advanced  bookkeeping. 

2  Business  practice,  etc. 

1  Business  writing. 

2  Typewriting. 

form-study  and  drawing. 

2  Drawing. 

2  Advanced  drawing. 


1  No  extra  counts  will  be  given  to  those  who  pass  both  in  English,  first  year  and 
advanced  English  and  English  composition;  English,  second  year  and  rhetoric; 
English,  third  year  and  advanced  English  composition. 

■  In  first  year  Latin  and  Greek,  candidates  may  take  the  separate  examination  or 
defer  it  and  receive  eight  counts  each  for  passing  Caesar  and  Anabasis  examinations, 
which  include  the  work  of  the  first  year. 

3  Latin,  second  year  is  offered  as  a  substitute  for  Caesar,  and  Greek,  second  year, 
as  a  substitute  for  Anabasis ;  Latin,  third  year,  and  Greek,  third  year,  are  essentially 
sight  translations. 
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Regents*  credentials. — Certificates  are  in  black  type  and  are  given  for 
an  attainment  of  75  per  cent,  in  a  regents'  examination  in  the  studies  printed 
after  each. 

1.  Passcard. — Any  study. 

2.  Preliminary  (preacademic)  certificate. — Reading,  writing,  spelling,  ele- 

mentary English,  arithmetic,  geography. 

3.  Medical  student  certificate, — All  matriculates  after  January  1,  1897,  must 

secure  48  academic  counts. 

4.  Law  student  certificate. — Advanced  English,  English  composition,  first 

year   Latin,   arithmetic,   algebra,    geometry,    English    history,  United 
States  history,  civics,  economics,  or  any  36  academic  counts. 

5.  Dental  student  certificate. — Any  36  academic  counts  or  their  equivalents 

(for  matriculates  before  January  i,  1901). 

6.  Veterinary  student  certificate. — Any  24  academic  counts  or  their  equiva- 

lents (for  matriculates  before  January  1,  1901). 

7.  Academic  certificates. — All  preliminaries  and  the  subjects  specified  for  the 

first  year  certificate;   all  preliminaries  and  any  24,  36,  48,  60,  etc., 
counts,  if  one  sixth  of  these  counts  are  in  English.' 

8.  Academic  diploma. — All  preliminaries  and  any  48  counts,  if  not  less  than 

eight  are  in  English1  and  not  less  than  six  each  from  the  second,  third 

and  fourth  groups. 

Classical  academic  diploma. — This  credential  will  be  issued  on  request 
to  such  students  as  meet  the  requirements  for  an  academic  diploma  and  have 
credit  for  the  required  classical  studies.  The  required  classical  students  are 
as  follows  :  first  year  Latin,  Caesar,  or  second  year  Latin,  Cicero,  Virgil,  Latin 
composition,  first  year  Greek,  Xenophon  or  second  year  Greek,  Iliad,  Greek 
composition,  Greek  history,  Roman  history. 

Advanced  diplomas. — This  single  diploma  provides  for  all  academic 
courses  longer  than  the  regular  48  count  course  covered  by  the  academic 
diploma  above.  It  is  issued  only  to  those  who  have  earned  the  regular  48 
count  diploma  and  12,  24  or  36,  etc.,  counts  in  addition. 

The  number  of  counts  that  each  subject  represents  is  given  in  the  table 
of  groups.  For  24  counts  a  two-year  certificate  will  be  issued,  and  for  36, 
48,  etc.,  counts,  a  three,  four,  etc.,  year  certificate  will  be  issued.  A  new 
certificate  will  be  given  when  12  additional  counts  which  represent  a  full 
year's  work  are  earned. 

First  year  certificate. — No  certificate  is  issued  for  12  counts  unless  it 
includes  the  preliminaries  and  first  year  English z  (or  English  composition 
and  two  other  English  counts). 

1  Any  foreign  language  may  be  substituted  for  English,  but  the  papers  of  all 
students  who  claim  this  privilege  will  be  revised  carefully  for  English. 
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PROGRAM  OF  EXAMINATIONS 
JANUARY   AND   JUNE 


MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

9:15  A.M.-ia:i5  P.M. 

9:  15  A.M.-I2:  15  P.M. 

9:  I5A.M.-I3: 15  P.M. 

9:15  A  M.-xa  :15  P.M. 

9:i5A.M.-xa:  15  p.m. 

German,  ad  year 

English,  ad  year 

Greek  comp. 

Sallust 

Writing 
Elem.  English 

French,  ad  year 
Virgil's  Eclogues 

Rhetoric 

Plane  geometry 

Greek,  xst  year 

Amer.  selections 

Physics 

Arithmetic 

Cicero 

Adv.  arithmetic 

German,  xst  year 

Chemistry 

Trigonometry 

Medieval  history 
Business  English 

Algebra 
Adv.  drawing 

Latin,  xst  year 

U.  S.  history  and 

Adv.  U.  S.  history 

Adv.  algebra 
Greek  history 

civics 

Stenography 
Commercial  geog. 

Latin  composition 

Commercial  law 

Adv.  bookkeeping 

Typewriting 

1:15-4: 15  P.M. 

1:15-4:15  P.M. 

x:  15-4: 15  p.m. 

1:15-4 :15  P.M. 

x:x5-4:x5P.M. 

Adv.  English 

Caesar 

English,  3d  year 

Greek,  3d  year 
Homer's  Iliad 

Spelling 

English,  xst  year 

Latin,  ad  year 
Virgil's  Aeneid 
Latin,  3d  year 
Xenophon's  Anab. 

English  selection 

English  reading 

German,  3d  year 

Adv.  Eng.  comp. 
Phys.  and  hygiene 

Geography 

Hist,  of  literature 

French,  1st  year 

Phys.  geography 

Solid  geometry 

French,  3d  year 

Zoology 

Astronomy 

Geology 

English  comp. 

Greek,  ad  year 

Economics 

English  history 

Drawing 

Roman  history 

Botany 

Bookkeeping 

Civics 

Business  writing 

Spanish,  xst  year 

Business  practice 

Spanish,  ad  year 
History   of    com- 

Reading 

Spanish  3d  year 

Business  arith. 

merce 

Two  parallel  four-year  courses  are  offered  in  English.  These 
courses  are  so  arranged  that  schools  desiring  full  year  courses  in 
literature  may  take  one  line  of  work  while  those  whose  local 
conditions  require  them  to  follow  a  different  line  of  work  may 
take  the  half  year  courses.  Throughout  the  four  years  the 
courses  are  so  arranged  that  students  may  pass  from  one  to  the 
other  without  loss. 

A  three-year  course  in  Spanish  has  been  added  to  the  modern 
foreign  languages.  This  addition  was  made  to  meet  the  demand 
growing  out  of  our  newly  established  commercial  relations  in 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines.  The  courses  in  German, 
French  and  Spanish  are  designed  to  require  as  much  and  as 
careful  work  as  is  given  to  three  years  study  of  Latin. 

Instead  of  giving  two  short  ioweek  courses  in  Trigonometry, 
one  of  twenty  weeks  is  offered.  A  twenty-weeks  course  in 
business  arithmetic  is  also  offered.  No  other  changes  were  made 
in  the  mathematical  group  of  studies. 

Continuous  courses  of  one  year  are  offered  in  physics  and 
chemistry.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  meet  the  demand  for 
longer  courses  in  these  subjects  than  has  been  heretofore  given. 
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At  the  same  time  by  giving  an  examination  both  in  January  and 
June  those  schools  that  are  unable  to  provide  adequate  equip- 
ment for  a  year's  course  are  not  barred  from  doing  the  one  half 
year  work.  It  is  hoped  that  this  change  will  be  an  inducement 
to  teach  more  of  one  science  and  not  attempt  so  large  a  variety. 
The  syllabus  advises  that  a  twenty-weeks  course  in  physical 
geography  be  offered  and  when  practical  that  it  be  followed  by 
a  twenty-weeks  course  in  geology,  thus  giving  a  year  to  the  earth 
sciences.  For  the  first  time  notebooks  will  form  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  examinations.  These  will  be  noted  by  the  state 
inspector  of  his  regular  visits.  The  principal  will  certify  that 
they  have  been  properly  kept  and  will  hold  himself  in  readiness 
to  forward  upon  demand  these  notebooks  to  the  regents'  office 
for  inspection.  In  botany  special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
study  of  the  life  process  of  plants.  In  physiology  stress  is  laid 
on  the  cell  theory  and  upon  the  digestive  processes.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  different  kinds  of  foods  and  their  relative  digesti- 
bility and  the  simple  experiments  illustrating  physiologic 
phenomena. 

The  history  group  came  in  for  a  considerable  share  of 
revision.  Under  existing  conditions  more  credit  could  be 
obtained  from  a  single  year's  work  in  history  by  one  half  than 
in  any  other  department.  There  were  plenty  of  instances  on 
record  where  the  student  of  general  history  devoting  only  the 
time  allotted  for  that  subject,  had  not  only  passed  his  general 
history  but  had  also  passed  and  received  full  credit  for  Greek, 
Roman  and  French  history  while  New  York  state  history  was 
passed  in  an  astonishing  number  of  instances  with  barely  one 
week's  study.  The  problem,  then,  in  the  revision  of  the  history 
syllabus  was,  how  to  arrange  a  course  that  would  be  satisfactory 
and  complete  and  avoid  existing  pitfalls.  The  result  of  the  dis- 
cussion was  general  history,  French  history,  New  York  state  his- 
tory and  the  reading  courses  in  United  States  history  were 
dropped.  The  outline  in  United  States  history  simplified 
enlarging  the  requirements  for  biographic  reading  and  adding 
the  elements  of  civil  government.  In  place  of  general  history 
has  been  inserted  Medieval ;  Greek  and  Roman  history  together 
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form  a  full  year  course.  Medieval  and  English  history  also 
form  a  year  course,  and  advanced  American  history  and  civics, 
including  national  finance  and  the  principles  of  economics,  form  a 
third  year. 

Possibly  the  most  radical  changes  in  the  arrangement  of 
studies  is  found  in  the  last  group.  This  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  addition  of  courses  of  manual  training  and  commerce. 
Heretofore  comparatively  few  schools  have  attempted  manual 
training.  It  is  hoped  that  the  recognition  of  the  work  by  the 
the  state  will  encourage  this  branch  of  education.  While  a  large 
number  of  schools  have  had  a  so-called  commercial  course,  yet 
they  have  been  in  most  instances  but  mere  smatterings  of  book- 
keeping and  a  few  other  branches,  making  it  necessary  for  that 
student  who  wanted  a  more  thorough  business  education  to  go 
to  a  commercial  school.  It  was  difficult  to  ascertain  the  reason 
why  high  schools  should  continue  to  prepare  students  for  com- 
mercial schools.  The  present  syllabus  makes  it  possible  for  all 
schools  who  are  able  to  support  a  four  years'  commercial  course 
to  do  so  and  receive  the  state  business  diploma,  the  highest  busi- 
ness credential  given  in  the  state. 

The  syllabus  in  drawing  has  been  entirely  revised  and  mod- 
ernized. Plates  selected  for  study  as  appeared  in  the  1895 
revision  have  been  omitted.  Standard  works  covering  the  whole 
field  are  recommended  as  a  part  of  the  equipment  for  drawing  in 
secondary  schools. 

There  has  been  no  change  made  in  the  names  of  the  creden- 
tials to  be  given,  but  any  foreign  language  may  be  substituted  for 
English  in  any  credential.  This  removes  the  heretofore  exist- 
ing handicap  of  the  student  who  elected  the  old  or  new  classical 
course.  This  change  does  not  prevent  the  classical  student  from 
studying  English.  It  simply  does  not  require  him  to  do  so  in 
order  to  graduate.  The  assumption  being  that  in  a  four-years' 
secondary  course  if  seven  twelfths  of  the  time  is  to  be  given  up 
to  the  study  of  foreign  languages  that  of  the  remaining  five 
twelfths,  three  of  them  should  not  be  positively  prescribed  for 
further  language  study.  The  quarrel,  if  any  exists,  is  with  those 
who  insist  upon  spending  upon  Latin  and  Greek,  1400  of  the 
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2400  hours  of  a  secondary  course,  or  else  it  lies  at  the  door  of 
those  who  prevent  the  beginning  of  a  foreign  language  in  the 
eighth  year. 

The  daily  program  has  been  materially  changed  placing  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  subjects,  or  the  junior  and  senior  years  of 
the  high  school,  in  the  forepart  of  the  week,  the  preliminaries, 
first  and  second  year  high-school  subjects  in  the  later  part.  This 
change  is  made  in  order  that  students  who  expect  to  graduate 
and  in  those  localities  where  graduation  depend  upon  passing 
the  state  examination,  may  know  as  early  as  possible  the  result 
of  their  work. 

The  special  topic  plan  is  discontinued,  and  last,  but  by  no 
means  least,  grants  of  public  money  will  hereafter  be  made  upon 
the  basis  of  academic  attendance. 

September  1  saw  the  new  syllabus  in  force.  Its  success  can 
only  be  determined  after  it  has  passed  through  the  crucible  of 
the  class  room. 

F.  D.  Boynton, 
Chairman  Committee  from  Academic  Priftcipals 

Ithaca  High  School 
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The  construction  of  the  English  language,  that  is  the  English 
language  as  it  is  written,  has  not  changed  much  during  the  last 
two  hundred  years,  in  fact  very  little  for  three  hundred  years. 
To  be  sure  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  spelling  of  words, 
many  words  have  become  obsolete,  and  many  new  ones  have 
been  added,  but  the  general  arrangement  of  the  English  sentence 
has  not  undergone  any  material  change  since  the  settlements  of 
Jamestown  and  Plymouth.  I  fancy,  however,  that  if  the  manner 
of  inflection,  the  pronunciation,  the  spoken  English  of  the  Eng- 
lishmen who  lived  three  centuries  ago  could  be  arrived  at,  it 
would  sound  odd  indeed.  If  the  New  Englander  of  today  could 
hear  the  voices  of  Winthrop,  Roger  Williams,  and  Cotton  Mather, 
I  doubt  if  they  would  have  the  Bostonian  sound.  Nor  do  I 
think  the  spoken  English  of  John  Smith's  time  would  have  much 
resemblance  to  that  spoken  today  by  the  first  families  of  Virginia. 
For  that  matter  the  pronunciation  of  John  Adams  and  Josiah 
Quincy,  of  George  Washington  and  Thomas  Jefferson  must  have 
been  very  different  from  that  of  the  present  Bostonian  or  Vir- 
ginian. 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  printing  press,  and  a  general 
diffusion  of  literature,  it  seems  that  the  written  English  adjusted 
itself  from  time  to  time  to  correspond  with  the  ever-changing 
spoken  English,  but  with  the  literature  of  Shakespeare  and  Bacon 
and  Milton  came  the  printing  press,  and  the  works  of  Addison 
and  Swift  a  century  later  showed  some  changes,  but  now  for  two 
centuries  the  " Spectator"  and  the  "Tale  of  the  Tub  "  have  been 
standards  of  good  English.  One  would  think  that  with  the 
good  English  given  us  by  the  prose  writers  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  which  has  been  so  universally  accepted  by 
the  English  speaking  people  ever  since,  with  Johnson's  dictionary 
given  to  us  at  the  same  time,  that  there  should  not  have  been 
much  change  in  spoken  English,  but  that  we  ought  rather  to 
have  gotten  together  in  accordance  with  the  standards.     Such, 
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however,  is  not  the  history  of  the  language.  Dialects,  not  in  the 
technical  sense,  but  as  the  term  is  popularly  used,  have  thriven 
both  in  England  and  America.  Dr.  Emerson  in  his  History  of 
the  English  Language  says  that  "  In  Britain  alone  there  are  six 
important  dialect  divisions,  without  including  Wales  or  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland."  The  dialect  divisions  given  are  the 
southern,  the  midland,  the  eastern,  the  western,  the  northern, 
and  the  lowland  of  Scotland.  As  to  England  proper  a  more 
general  classification  would  be  the  southern,  included  within  the 
counties  bordering  on  the  southern  coast,  the  midland,  included 
within  the  counties  lying  north  of  the  Thames,  perhaps  to  the 
latitude  of  Birmingham,  embracing  London  and  the  universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the  northern,  including  all 
counties  lying  north  to  Scotland. 

In  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  England  the  initial  h  is 
usually  pronounced,  and  the  letter  has  its  usual  sound.  Vowels 
are  not  drawled  as  in  North  England  or  Scotland.  The  letter  f 
is  usually  pronounced  as  v,  and  s  as  z.  A  good  example  of 
extreme  South  England's  spoken  language  is  the  poetry  of  Barns 
written  in  the  Dorset  dialect. 

The  North  England  very  much  resembles  the  Scotch.  All 
classes  trill  the  letter  r,  especially  where  it  precedes  a  vowel 
sound.  Many  vowels  are  drawled,  or  given  a  double  sound.  As 
neow  for  now,  bean  for  been,  maake  for  make,  and  the  like. 
The  initial  h  is  generally  dropped,  especially  by  the  peasantry. 

Perhaps  the  best  English  spoken  in  England  is  the  language 
of  that  section  lying  north  and  east  from  Oxford  and  London. 
Here  are  the  great  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
here  have  lived  most  of  England's  literary  men.  Even  in  this 
part  of  England  it  is  only  the  cultured  classes  who  have  not  the 
h  difficulty.  The  initial  h  is  not  only  dropped,  but  more 
frequently  than  elsewhere  in  England  the  aspirant  is  prefixed 
where  it  should  be  omitted.  Although  the  difficulty  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  aspirant  does  not  extend  to  the  cultured 
classes,  unless  perhaps  occasionally  in  such  words  as  which  and 
what,  nevertheless  many  educated  persons  in  and  about  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford  have   fallen   into  errors  quite  as  bad.     For 
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example,  they  do  not  give  the  letter  r  a  uniform  sound,  and 
many  educated  men  of  society,  and  unfortunately  they  are  grow- 
ing in  number,  have  disgraced  the  Queen's  English  with  their 
"deont  you  kneow."  It  is  in  this  part  of  England,  however, 
that  the  correct  broad  vowel  sounds  of  the  language  are  best 
preserved.  It  is  in  this  part  of  England  that  the  American 
traveler  finds  the  nearest  approach  to  the  speech  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

In  the  popular  sense  of  the  term  "dialect,"  there  are  in  the 
United  States  not  fewer  than  three  distinct  dialect  divisions,  the 
New  England,  the  southern,  and  the  western.  There  might  be 
added  the  mountain  dialect  of  the  mountain  country  of  the  Vir- 
ginias, Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina,  the  Cracker  of 
Georgia,  and  the  Creole  of  Louisiana.  The  dialects  of  the 
mountain  people,  the  Crackers,  and  the  Creoles  are  dialects  of 
uneducated  people,  while  the  dialects  of  New  England,  the 
South,  and  West  appear  in  the  spoken  English  of  the  cultured. 

Among  the  uncultured  classes  of  New  England  the  drawl  or 
double  sounding  of  some  vowels  is  one  of  the  most  noticeable 
peculiarities.  For  example,  the  untutored  New  Englander  says 
ceow,  neow,  cean,  ceandidate,  and  the  like.  We  find  here  some 
similarity  to  the  dialects  of  North  Britain ;  but  not  so  much  as 
is  supposed  before  investigation.  The  New  England  dialect  as 
spoken  by  its  uncultured  is  well  illustrated  by  the  "Bigelow 
Papers,"  though  the  drawling  of  vowel  sounds  is  not  spelled  into 
the  words.  This  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  time 
Lowell  wrote  the  papers  this  peculiarity  was  almost  as  common 
among  the  educated  as  the  uneducated,  and  Lowell  was  either 
unconscious  of  the  peculiarity,  or  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
spell  into  words  their  ordinary  pronunciation. 

Among  the  cultured  classes  of  New  England  the  error  of 
drawling  vowel  sounds  has  been  partially  corrected,  but  they 
have  fallen  into  another  error  equally  as  bad  in  the  misuse  of  the 
consonant  r.  The  r  difficulty  is  much  more  noticeable  in  New 
England  than  in  any  part  of  Britain.  The  New  England  scholar 
persists  in  saying  wuhd,  wuhk,  wuhld ;  and  the  final  r,  in  words 
like  or,  far,  jar,  tar,  her,  fir,  and  the  like,  is  never  sounded,  but  a 
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sound  akin  to  ah  is  given  instead.  This  is  not  because  of  any 
physical  difficulty,  because  they  just  as  persistently  add  the  final  r 
where  it  does  not  belong.  Our  educated  Bostonians  say  idear, 
Philadelphia!*,  Uticar,  Saratogar,  and  so  on.  It  is  not  because 
they  do  not  know  any  better,  for  they  more  than  others  are 
responsible  for  our  dictionaries  which  forbid  it.  The  New  Eng- 
land dialect  is  heard  in  New  York,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota,  though  less  frequently  the  farther  west  we  go. 

The  dialect  of  the  South,  that  is  the  old  slaveholding  territory, 
is  in  some  respects  similar  to  that  of  New  England.  The  South 
has  the  r  difficulty  more  pronounced,  if  possible,  than  the  people 
of  Massachusetts,  and  the  difficulty  is  to  be  found  among  all 
classes,  the  cultured,  the  uneducated  whites,  and  the  negroes.  All 
say  doah,  floah,  moah,  roah,  etc.  And  the  Southern  man,  like 
the  man  from  Cape  Cod,  adds  a  final  r  to  words  ending  in  a  vowel 
sound.  Another  peculiarity  in  the  Southern  speech  is  stopping 
short  of  the  g  in  all  words  ending  in  ing.  The  Southern  man 
says  doin,  sayin,  goin.  Again  the  words  ending  in  en,  as 
broken,  spoken,  token,  and  the  like,  are  quite  frequently  pro- 
nounced as  if  the  e  in  the  last  syllable  were  i,  thus  brokin, 
spokin,  tokin. 

The  Western  dialect  is  generally  spoken  in  that  portion  of 
our  country  lying  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  and  west  of 
the  Alleghanies  to  the  Pacific,  except  in  localities  in  the  north- 
ern portion  in  the  New  England  latitude.  In  this  part  of  the 
United  States  the  cultured  and  uncultured  are  entirely  free  from 
the  r  difficulty  so  noticeable  in  the  East  and  South,  except  that 
it  is  affected  by  a  few.  The  people  of  the  West  are  also  free 
from  the  drawling  of  certain  vowel  sounds  so  common  in  New 
England.  The  Hoosier  never  says  "pail  the  ceow."  Nor  is  the 
dropping  of  the  g  in  words  ending  in  ing  so  common  among  the 
educated  people  of  the  West  as  it  is  either  in  the  East  or  South. 
They  are,  however,  more  likely  to  err  in  the  pronunciation  of 
some  of  the  vowel  sounds  than  are  their  New  England  cousins. 
Too  frequently  the  Western  man  says  institootion,  constitootion, 
and  the  like.  Another  vowel  sound  which  is  usually  mispro- 
nounced  in  the  West,  even   by  many  educated   people,   is  the 
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Italian  sound  of  the  letter  a,  as  in  such  words  as  class,  pass, 
laugh  ;  also  the  short  sound  of  the  letter  o  in  such  words  as  dog, 
log,  and  hog  is  by  the  Western  man  usually  given  the  longer 
sound,  and  the  words  are  pronounced  dawg,  lawg,  and  hawg. 
The  dialect  of  the  uncultured  of  the  West  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  poetry  of  Mr.  Riley.  It  is  well  that  Mr.  Riley  has  preserved 
for  future  generations  what  is  known  as  the  Hoosier  dialect,  but 
which  was  in  fact  the  dialect  of  the  unlettered  throughout  the 
whole  western  section  of  our  country. 

After  this  specific  reference  to  the  various  dialect  divisions 
of  spoken  English  both  in  England  and  the  United  States,  we 
may  note  some  of  the  general  differences  in  the  spoken  language 
of  the  two  countries. 

It  does  not  take  very  close  observation  to  detect  from  his 
inflection  and  pronunciation  whether  one  is  a  native  of  England 
or  America.  Generally  speaking  the  Englishman  has  less  of  the 
nasal  tone  than  the  American.  The  Englishman  puts  greater 
stress  upon  the  first  syllables ;  he  generally  speaks  in  a  higher 
key  ;  his  vowel  sounds  are  usually  broader.  The  Englishmen 
have  fallen  into  the  one  error  little  known  in  this  country,  that 
is  the  h  difficulty.  This,  as  we  have  said,  does  not  apply  to  the 
educated  Englishman.  It  is  said  that  at  least  two  thirds  of  the 
people  in  Britain  do  not  pronounce  the  initial  h.  The  almost 
total  absence  of  this  defect  in  American  English  is  perhaps  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  error  grew  up  since  the  English  settlements 
were  made  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Some  have  sought  to 
account  for  it  on  the  theory  that  languages  as  they  grow  older 
lose  the  h  sound.  But,  if  this  is  the  correct  reason,  why  has  not 
the  language  been  affected  the  same  in  America  as  in  Eng- 
land? The  history  of  languages  does  not  justify  the  state- 
ment that  a  language  by  age  loses  the  h  sound.  Even  in  Greek, 
where  there  is  no  letter  representing  the  aspirant,  the  sound  is 
preserved,  and  in  the  written  language  the  breathing  is  as  impor- 
tant as  a  letter.  Just  what  caused  the  h  error  in  England  cannot 
perhaps  be  actually  known  ;  it  is  possibly  due  to  French  influence, 
for  the  initial  h  in  the  French  language  is  not  usually  pronounced  ; 
but  it  seems  certain  that  this  trouble  with  the  English  aspirant 
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has  grown  up  during  the  last  two  hundred  years.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  century  that  the  misuse  of  the  letter  h  has  been 
a  subject  of  ridicule  by  English  critics  and  men  of  letters. 

The  misuse  of  the  letter  r  which  is  as  grossly  incorrect  as  the 
h  difficulty  is  perhaps  more  general  in  England  than  in  America, 
although  as  stated  above,  in  speaking  specially  of  the  Southern 
dialect,  it  is  most  noticeable  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
States.  No  lexicographer,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn, 
has  ever  credited  the  consonant  with  but  the  ordinary  and  usual 
r  sound.  We  search  in  vain  through  the  volumes  of  poetry 
written  in  standard  English  during  the  last  three  centuries  to  find 
a  single  instance  where  the  rhyme  or  rhythm  reveals  a  second  or 
broken  sound  of  the  letter  r.  Even  our  recent  New  England 
poets,  Whittier,  Longfellow,  and  Lowell,  who  no  doubt  in  their 
conversation  had  not  overcome  the  error,  never  make  idea  rhyme 
with  fear,  nor  do  they  rhyme  Noah  with  door.  Just  why  or 
when  the  r  difficulty  fastened  itself  upon  the  speech  of  so  many 
Englishmen  is  not  known,  but  I  believe  in  comparatively  recent 
times.  The  singular  feature  is  that  the  error  is  not  that  alone  of 
the  uncultured,  but  of  the  educated  as  well.  We  find  it  in  the 
speech  of  the  Harvard  or  Oxford  professor,  the  farmer  of  New 
England,  the  professional  man,  the  planter,  the  mountaineer, 
and  the  colored  man  of  the  South.  Some  phonologists  seek  to 
account  for  the  r  difficulty  as  they  have  sought  to  account  for 
the  difficulty  with  the  aspirant,  by  asserting  that  it  has  grown 
up  in  accordance  with  a  law  of  philology  that  the  guttural 
weakens,  and  the  final  r  disappears  as  a  language  grows  older. 
The  trouble  with  this  argument  is  that  comparative  philology 
does  not  seem  to  reveal  any  such  law ;  but  if  it  did  there  would 
still  be  unaccounted  for  the  adding  of  the  r  where  it  does  not 
belong,  as  when  our  London  or  Boston  friends  speak  of  Indianar. 
Others  have  urged  that  the  improper  pronunciation  of  the  letter 
r  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  colored  race.  Now  if  the  diffi- 
culty were  confined  to  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States  this 
theory  would  be  plausible,  but  the  improper  pronunciation  of  the 
letter  r  is  found  not  only  in  the  South,  but  in  New  England  and 
in  London.     Again  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  peculiarity  is 
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wholly  due  to  climatic  influences ;  that  the  tendency  in  southern 
climates  is  to  discard  all  harsh  or  guttural  sounds  ;  but  London 
is  not  a  southern  climate,  neither  is  Maine.  So  we  must  conclude 
as  we  did  in  reference  to  the  h  difficulty,  that  we  do  not  cer- 
tainly know. 

The  fact  that  the  Puritans  who  settled  New  England  came 
largely  from  North  England,  and  that  Virginia  settlements  were 
made  up  of  people  from  London  and  vicinity  may  account  for 
the  primary  differences  between  the  New  England  and  Southern 
dialects.  Negro  slavery  perhaps  had  more  to  do  with  the 
development  of  the  southern  dialect  than  anything  else.  The 
prejudices  engendered  on  account  of  slavery  kept  New  England 
literature  out  of  the  South.  The  South  had  no  literature,  but 
adhered  to  the  English  standards.  As  a  result-  there  are  in 
the  Southern  dialect  few  of  the  distinctive  Americanisms. 

The  middle  West  was  settled  mostly  by  immigrants  from 
New  England,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  and 
the  settlements  of  the  farther  West  country  were  dominated  in 
turn  by  the  middle  West.  How  must  we  account  for  the 
development  of  the  Western  dialect  ?  Undoubtedly  the  Germans 
from  Pennsylvania  had  some  influence,  but  I  doubt  if  as  much  as 
some  would  credit  them.  One  hundred  years  ago  when  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois  were  settled  by  immigrants  from  New 
England,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  I  fancy 
that  the  language  of  those  settlers  was  not  so  very  different 
from  the  language  spoken  by  the  same  classes  of  people  in  the 
West  today ;  that  the  changes  in  the  spoken  English  during  the 
last  century  have  not  been  so  much,  certainly  not  more,  in  the 
West  than  in  Boston  and  Richmond ;  else  how  can  we  account 
for  the  total  absence  of  the  r  difficulty  in  the  Western  section. 
If  all  settlers  from  New  England  and  Virginia  pronounced  such 
words  as  ford  and  floor  as  if  spelled  foahd,  floah,  why  have  their 
descendants  not  retained  vestiges  of  this  pronunciation  some- 
where ?  I  believe  the  early  settlers  of  the  middle  West  came 
pronouncing  the  guttural  very  much  as  it  is  pronounced  by  the 
Western  people  today  ;  that,  separated  from  their  former  homes 
by  the  mountains,  there  was  necessarily  in  those  days  very  little 
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communication.  The  people  were  poor,  and  the  school  teachers 
were  for  the  most  part  uncultured.  English  Grammar  was 
neglected.  Later  when  the  study  of  English  was  taken  up  in 
the  schools,  the  crude  English  spoken  was  not  taken  as  the 
standard  of  pronunciation,  but  everything  was  referred  to 
Webster's  dictionary ;  and  as  the  schools  developed  the  pronun- 
ciation grew  closer  and  closer  to  the  standard,  until  today,  as 
compared  with  the  standards,  the  best  English  is  spoken  by  the 
educated  people  of  the  middle  West,  perhaps  in  Indiana. 

With  the  increased  and  increasing  facilities  for  travel,  with 
the  good  feeling  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
there  will  of  necessity  follow  greater  uniformity  in  the  spoken 
language  of  all  English  speaking  peoples.  When  this  greater 
uniformity  in  spoken  English  comes,  and  when  later  the  changes 
show  themselves  in  the  written  language,  shall  it  be  that  the 
strong  rugged  guttural  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  shall  have  given  way 
to  the  effeminate,  and  less  forceful  sound,  or  shall  spoken  Eng- 
lish grow  towards  the  standards  of  written  English  ?  The 
tendency  in  the  West  is  towards  the  standards,  the  tendency  in 
New  England  and  in  the  South  and  in  London  is  away  from  the 
standards.  The  best  weapon  with  which  to  fight  the  errors  of  a 
spoken  language  is  ridicule.  Dickens  spelled  into  the  speech  of 
Uriah  Heap  and  many  other  characters  the  misuse  of  the  aspi- 
rant, and  the  letter  is  slowly  coming  back  into  the  speech  of  the 
people  of  London.  The  whole  English  speaking  world  has 
laughed  at  the  homely  dialect  of  the  Hoosier,  and  the  Hoosier 
is  correcting  his  mistakes.  Now  if  some  courageous  men  of 
letters  would  turn  their  attention  to  the  wuhds,  wuhks,  idears, 
Philadelphiars,  the  Saratogars,  of  our  cousins  who  are  in  error, 
I  believe  good  results  would  come.  A  living  language  must 
necessarily  change,  but  it  should  be  the  desire  of  those  who 
love  our  language  that  the  changes  may  not  be  at  the  expense 
of  its  Anglo  Saxon  strength. 

Charles  F.  Remy 

Indianapolis 
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In  spite  of  the  extraordinary  advance  during  the  last  few 
years  in  all  that  pertains  to  secondary  education,  it  is  undeni- 
able that  less  is  still  accomplished  than  might  be  accomplished 
with  the  same  expenditure  of  time  and  effort.  In  other  words, 
there  is  still  waste  in  high-school  education. 

Four  aspects  or  modes  of  waste  may  be  distinguished  :  ( I ) 
method  or  manner  of  teaching;  (2)  matter;  (3)  order  of  pres- 
entation;  (4)   aim  or  purpose. 

The  waste  in  method  of  instruction  is  the  most  obvious  and 
widely  discussed,  yet  every  teacher  knows  that  it  is  still  widely 
prevalent.  Some  teachers  use  too  many  books,  others  too  few. 
Some  make  too  much  use  of  the  memory,  others  too  little. 
Some  talk  too  seldom  themselves,  others  talk  altogether  too 
much.  Time  would  fail  for  even  an  enumeration  of  the  defects 
in  instruction  leading  to  waste  in  education.  But  there  is  one 
point,  seldom  mentioned,  which  nevertheless  in  my  opinion 
deserves  special  attention.  I  refer  to  the  radical  difference  in 
method  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades.  Up  to  that  point 
the  methods  change  but  little  and  slowly,  in  the  main  not  at  all. 
The  pupil  studies  and  recites  all  his  lessons  in  one  room,  to  one 
teacher,  with  the  same  surroundings  and  the  same  classmates. 
The  school  therefore  becomes  a  second  home,  and  the  intimate 
personal  contact  results  in  direct  and  fruitful  influence  of  person- 
ality upon  personality.  But  the  moment  he  enters  the  high 
school  all  is  changed,  and  the  larger  the  school  the  greater  is 
the  change.  The  pupil  is  now  lost  in  the  multitude.  He  stud- 
ies in  a  room  whose  occupants  are  constantly  changing,  he 
recites  to  four  or  five  teachers  whom  he  scarcely  sees  except  in 
class,  he  goes  from  room  to  room,  finding  in  each  a  multitude  of 
new  faces ;  in  all  this  busy,  hurrying  throng  of  pupils  and  teach- 
ers there  is  seldom  anyone  to  whom  he  feels  free  to  unbosom 

1 A  paper  read  before  the  Minnesota  Educational  Association. 
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himself,  anyone  who  has  a  vital  personal  interest  in  him  and  to 
whom  he  feels  a  direct  personal  reponsibility.  In  a  word,  he  is 
thrown  entirely  upon  his  own  resources,  without  a  word  of 
warning  or  of  preparation.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  percentage 
of  mortality,  so  to  speak,  in  the  first  year  of  high  school  is 
alarmingly  great?  That  boy  spoke  better  than  he  knew  who, 
on  being  asked  why  he  did  not  get  along  better  in  high  school, 
replied  that  he  "couldn't  get  the  hang  of  the  schoolhouse." 
Could  anything  more  pathetic  be  imagined  ?  A  system  which 
through  the  lack  of  adjustment  between  grammar  school  and 
high  school  gives  rise  to  such  a  condition  of  affairs  is  assuredly 
a  prolific  source  of  educational  waste. 

Matter  and  order  of  study  together  constitute  the  question  of 
11  course  of  study,"  which  has  of  late  years  been  the  subject  of 
such  extended  and  fruitful  discussion.  Here  again  time  would 
be  lacking  merely  to  name  the  ways  in  which  waste  occurs 
through  the  irrational  choice  of  subjects  and  the  illogical  and 
unpedagogical  order  of  treatment.  Almost  any  course  of  study, 
even  the  best,  would  offer  examples  to  the  point.  Hitherto,  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  this  condition  has  been  the  fearful  and 
wonderful  variety  of  entrance  requirements  which  the  colleges 
have  maintained  and  sought  to  impose  on  the  schools.  To  all 
appearances,  it  has  been  a  race  between  them  to  see  which  could 
invent  the  most  impossible  set  of  requirements  ;  the  winner  in 
this  contest  being  esteemed  the  most  advanced  and  exclusive 
institution.  But  the  agitation  for  uniform  college  entrance 
requirements  is  proof  that  the  greatness  of  the  resulting  evil  is 
working  its  own  cure ;  and  the  high  schools  may  now  hope  for 
the  gradual  removal  of  the  obstructions  which  the  colleges  have 
offered  to  the  formation  of  a  rational  high-school  curriculum. 
The  University  of  Minnesota  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
taken,  in  the  recent  revision  of  its  requirements,  the  longest  step 
in  this  direction  which  has  yet  been  made  by  any  American 
university,  excepting  only  Harvard.  In  at*  least  one  respect, 
however,  I  believe  there  is  still  room  for  improvement.  I  am 
one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  retention  as  an  absolute 
requirement  of  the  so-called  "higher  algebra,"  which  in  practice 
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is  very  seldom  anything  of  the  sort,  costs  a  great  deal  more  in 
derangement  of  the  curriculum  than  it  is  worth. 

But  the  main  responsibility  for  the  waste  resulting  from 
unwise  choice  of  matter  and  order  must  nevertheless  be  borne 
by  the  high  schools.  Comforting  as  it  would  be,  it  cannot 
be  shifted  to  the  colleges.  The  force  of  tradition  is  mighty, 
human  inertia  is  great ;  it  is  so  much  easier  to  copy  thought- 
lessly some  previous  course,  with  trifling  changes  in  details  to 
suit  local  conditions  or  individual  fancy,  than  to  make  a  new 
course  on  some  rational  plan.  And  the  confusion  always  result- 
ing where  some  rank  educational  empiric  has  illustrated  anew 
the  ancient  proverb  about  fools  and  angels,  has  tended  to  con- 
firm the  majority  in  the  conviction  that  the  beaten  track  is  the 
way  of  safety.  Thus  conditions  have,  on  the  whole,  changed 
very  slowly  and  not  always  for  the  better.  When  high  schools 
were  first  established  there  was  one  course  for  all  alike :  to  this 
bed  of  Procrustes  all  must  be  fitted,  at  whatever  sacrifice  of 
their  natural  abilities.  Later  the  pendulum  swung  to  the  other 
extreme,  and  courses  multiplied  until  it  seemed  that  high  schools 
prided  themselves  as  much  on  the  number  and  peculiarity  of 
their  courses  as  the  colleges  on  their  entrance  requirements.  In 
both  cases  the  pride  felt  in  such  matters  appeared  to  vary  in 
inverse  ratio  to  the  size  of  the  school.  Instances  have  been 
known  of  a  school  of  less  than  two  hundred  pupils  maintaining 
from  six  to  twenty  different  courses  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  such 
schools  still  exist,  though  of  course  not  in  Minnesota. 

The  waste  resulting  from  such  an  arrangement  is  only  less  — 
if  indeed  it  be  less — than  that  resulting  from  the  single  ironclad 
course.  Of  all  the  forms  of  educational  waste,  all  teachers  will 
surely  agree  that  the  most  harassing  and  hopeless  is  that  of  try- 
ing to  pound  subjects  into  the  heads  of  pupils  who  can  never  in 
this  world  be  brought  to  comprehend  them.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Yet 
wherein  does  the  multiple  course  system  offer  any  relief?  The 
true  remedy  is  not  optional  courses,  but  optional  studies.  The 
introduction  of  a  single  general  course,  with  a  few  studies 
required  and  the  rest  optional  may,  in  my  opinion,  be  justified 
on  the  following  grounds : 
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1.  That  an  appeal  to  the  assumed  ability  of  school  authori- 
ties to  choose  more  wisely  than  the  pupils  logically  requires  the 
establishment  of  a  single  ironclad  course  for  all  pupils,  an  obvi- 
ous reduciio  ad  absurdum. 

2.  That  the  establishment  of  several  inflexible  courses, 
between  which  pupils  are  to  choose,  once  for  all,  abandons  com- 
pletely the  theory  of  benevolent  despotism,  and  substitutes  the 
optional  principle  in  its  most  injurious  and  indefensible  form  ;  in 
that,  namely,  in  which  the  youth  of  the  pupil  and  the  irrevocable 
nature  of  the  dicision  combine  to  produce  the  maximum  number 
of  fatal  mistakes,  and  consequently  of  ruined  careers. 

3.  That  the  attempt  to  escape  these  consequences  by  allow- 
ing a  change  of  course  and  the  substitution  of  studies,  as  now 
generally  practiced,  leads  to  a  condition  of  utter  chaos ;  and  that 
this  result  cannot  be  avoided  so  long  as  the  value-in-exchange 
of  the  several  studies,  and  the  selection  of  those  which  are 
indispensable,  depend  upon  nothing  more  permanent  or  tan- 
gible than  the  private  opinion  of  the  temporary  principal. 

4.  That  the  only  way  of  insuring  that  each  graduate,  and 
each  pupil,  so  far  as  he  goes,  shall  have  taken  a  consistent,  well 
rounded  course,  is  therefore  to  authorize,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  limit,  the  substitution  of  studies  on  a  definite  credit  basis,  in 
such  a  manner  that  whatever  choice  the  pupil  makes,  he  cannot 
construct  for  himself  a  scrappy,  unrelated  course. 

Finally,  it  is  obvious  that  both  the  manner  and  matter  of 
education  are  largely  determined  by  the  aim ;  and  in  the  pre- 
dominant aim  of  education  today  is  involved  a  waste  greater 
than  all  the  other  aspects  combined.  The  schools,  the  last  ref- 
uge of  discredited  philosophies,  are  still  dominated  by  the 
extreme  individualism  of  the  last  century,  which  regarded  the 
individual  as  the  center  of  the  universe  and  the  object  and  end 
of  creation.  This  philosophy  has  been  weighed  in  the  balance 
and  found  wanting  long  years  ago  in  all  other  departments  of 
thought.  In  economics  and  politics  the  laissez  faire  theory  has 
long  since  passed  to  the  limbo  of  doctrinaire  inventions. 
Depravity  in  the  home,  dishonesty  in  business,  corruption  in 
politics,  are  all  a  most   impressive  warning  that  the  individual 
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has  been  petted  and  pampered  until  he  feels  no  sense  of  obliga- 
tion to  God  or  man.  Public  spirited  citizens  are  moved  to  form 
civic  leagues  to  combat  the  reign  of  unbridled  selfishness.  And 
yet  in  the  face  of  all  this  the  schools  go  on  educating  youth  with 
a  view  not  to  the  good  of  society,  but  to  the  advantage  of  the 
individual.  Schools  cannot  be  rightfully  maintained  out  of  public 
taxation  merely  to  give  an  additional  start  in  life  to  those  already 
endowed  by  nature  with  exceptional  advantages.  We  need  to  hear 
less  of  the  rights  of  the  individual  and  more  of  his  duties,  less  of 
individual  liberty  and  more  of  social  solidarity.  As  Fouill£e  has 
pointed  out:  "The  danger  that,  above  all  others,  a  democratic 
nation  must  avoid  is  the  disintegration  of  society  into  units  with 
no  immediate  concern  but  self-interest,  into  individuals  to  whom 
social  duties  and  bonds  are  gradually  ceasing  to  appeal."  Aris- 
totle assures  us  that  "man  is  by  nature  a  social  animal ;"  and  a 
greater  than  Aristotle  has  taught  that  "we  are  all  members  one 
of  another,"  and  that  "none  of  us  liveth  unto  himself;"  shall  we 
not  at  last  cease  to  go  contrary  to  this  primary  truth  in  our  edu- 
cation? If  this  most  fundamental  and  disastrous  waste  in  edu- 
cation is  to  end,  there  must  be  more  emphasis  on  the  social 
sciences  throughout  the  schools,  and  especially  in  the  high 
school ;  an  emphasis  which  shall  appear  not  only,  nor  chiefly,  in 
the  introduction  of  new  subjects,  but  in  the  handling  of  all  sub- 
jects with  reference  to  their  bearing  on  social  welfare.  The 
imperative  need  of  the  age  is  the  socialization  of  education. 

Edward  Van  Dyke  Robinson 
Central  High  School, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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AN   INTERNATIONAL   PRIMER-CYCLOPEDIA 

Introduction  to  Natural  Science,  by  Alex.  Hill,  Downing  College,  Cambridge; 
A  History  of  the  English  Chursh,  by  the  Very  Rev.  H.  D.  M.  Spence, 
Dean  of  Gloucester;  A  History  of  Politics,  by  Edward  Jenks,  M.A. ; 
Ethnology,  Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Michael  Haherlandt,  by 
J.  H.  Loewe  ;  Roman  History,  Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Louis 
Koch,  by  Lionel  D.  Barnett,  M.A. ;  The  Civilization  of  India,  by 
Romesh  C.  Dutt,  CLE. ;  Dante,  by  Edmund  G.  Gardner,  M.A. ; 
History  of  Language,  by  Henry  Sweet,  M.A.  Each  volume  is  6  X  4 
inches  in  size,  has  60  pages,  and  costs  40  cents.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

A  very  serious  problem  in  connection  with  secondary-school  work  is  the  selec- 
tion of  suitable  books  for  a  reference  library.  We  usually  begin  with  a  dictionary 
and  a  cyclopedia  and  think  that  these  form  a  very  respectable  nucleus.  But  an 
examination  of  school  libraries  and  actual  teaching  experience  with  a  class  in  litera- 
ture, for  example,  will  show  one  how  little  the  cyclopedia  is  used  and  with  what 
difficulty  the  teacher  persuades  the  children  to  read  carefully  what  is  said  on  the 
subject  in  the  cyclopedia.  The  children  will  give  good  reasons  for  not  consulting 
it.  They  say  that  but  one  student  can  get  at  it  at  a  time,  that  it  is  bulky  and  difficult 
to  handle  conveniently,  and  that  the  information  is  too  often  not  interesting.  Then, 
again,  there  are  so  many  other  articles  or  pictures  to  attract  the  attention.  Some 
such  reasons  must  have  come  to  the  publishers  of  this  series  to  move  them  to  the 
publication  of  these  very  attractive  books  (within  and  without).  They  treat  of  such 
subjects  as  come  well  within  the  scope  of  secondary  education,  they  are  written  by  men 
of  ripe  scholarship  and  of  recognized  position  in  their  several  fields  of  labor,  they  are 
attractively  printed  and  bound,  and  are  published  at  a  price  that  makes  possible  not 
only  the  possession  by  the  school  of  duplicate  copies  in  the  library,  but,  better  still, 
the  ownership  of  a  number  of  them  by  individual  members  of  the  class.  It  is  not  alone 
information  that  we  wish  the  child  to  find,  otherwise  a  cyclopedia  would  avail,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  he  can  obtain  the  information  by  reading  a  work  composed  in  an 
attractive  style  we  are  nearer  the  accomplishment  of  what  we  mean  by  educating  a  child. 

The  publishers  have  issued  a  circular  describing  the  whole  series  and  announcing 
a  large  number  of  volumes  in  press  and  in  preparation. 


A  History  of  English  Literature.     By  F.  V.  N.  Painter.     Sibley  &  Ducker, 
1899.     8vo,  pp.  697. 
In  his  History  of  English  Literature  Professor  Painter  insists  that  in  the  reaction 
from  mere  catalogues  of  authors  and  their  works  we  have  neglected  the  study  of 
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English  literature  in  its  entirety,  we  have  given  ourselves  up  to  the  study  of  individual 
authors  and  even  of  single  productions,  and  often  forget  to  study  their  relations  to 
each  other  or  to  their  times.  A  little  experience  as  a  student  with  the  catalogue 
method,  and  as  a  teacher  with  the  work  of  individual  authors,  has  led  the  writer  of 
this  notice  to  agree  fully  with  Mr.  Painter.  Those  of  us  who  teach  mainly  by  the 
study  of  individual  authors  do  not  always  realize  that  our  freshmen,  and  even  our 
seniors,  are  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  the  general  course  of  our  literature,  and  even 
of  some  of  its  great  names.  If  you  ask  a  class  for  the  names  of  twelve  or  fifteen  of 
our  greatest  writers  and  their  approximate  dates,  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  igno- 
rance displayed. 

Not  all  of  the  remedies  for  this  trouble  are  worth  while.  For  instance,  a  brief 
sketchy  introduction  to  English  literature,  or  even  to  its  fiction,  on  which  the  class 
spends  only  a  week  or  two,  is  practically  a  waste  of  time.  The  facts  must  have  a 
chance  to  soak  in,  for  familiarity  comes  only  with  time. 

Mr.  Painter's  book  has  two  or  three  distinctly  good  qualities.  He  has  picked  out 
thirty  odd  writers  about  whom  he  talks  in  detail.  The  rest  he  subordinates  to  a  few 
lines,  which  give  little  more  than  dates  and  titles.  He  thus  keeps  a  very  fair  pros- 
pective, and  helps  students  to  discriminate  between  merely  interesting  writers  and 
important  ones. 

The  book  is  not  meant  to  be  taken  by  itself,  but  is  to  guide  and  supplement  the 
reading  of  particular  texts,  so  it  contains  no  selections  at  all.  Its  use  will  save  time 
in  class,  for  the  teacher  may  assign  lessons  in  it  instead  of  trying  to  supply  the  infor- 
mation verbally. 

Perhaps  the  most  attractive  feature  of  the  book,  and  a  very  important  one,  is  the 

series  of  carefully  chosen  and  splendidly  printed  portraits.    Those  of  Swift,  Johnson, 

Cowper,  and  Macaulay  are  especially  illuminating,  and  those  of  the  Victorian  writers 

are  mostly  taken  from  now  famous  paintings.  _ 

Edward  P.  Morton 

University  op  Indiana 


SOME  RECENT  FRENCH  BOOKS 

Contes  Bleus.     Par  £douard  Laroulage.     Edited  by  C.  Fontaine,  High 

School,  Washington,  D.  C.     Pp.  148.     Price  40  cents.     Boston:  D.  C. 

Heath  &  Co. 
Contes  et  Saynetes.     Edited  by  T.  F.  Colin,  Miss  Baldwin's  Preparatory 

School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.     Pp.  160.     Price  65  cents.     Boston:   Ginn  & 

Company. 

Les  Fautes  de  Langage,  ou  le  Franqais  comme  on  le  Parle.     Par  Victor  F. 
Bernard.     W.  R.  Jenkins,  New  York. 

Contes  Bleus  is  a  charming  little  book  of  fairy  tales  suited  to  beginners.  The 
stories  are  simple  in  language  and  very  attractive  in  material.  It  is  an  admirable 
book  for  first  French  readings. 

Contes  et  Saynetes  is  a  welcome  addition  to  our  stock  of  readers.  This  book 
contains  selections  from  modern  authors  and  prepares  the  student  for  a  further  and 
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more  intimate  acquaintance  with  them.     This  book  should  find  a  place  for  itself.     It 
is  exceedingly  neat  and  attractive  in  appearance. 

Les  Fautes  de  Langage  is  a  valuable  book  for  Americans.  It  explains  difficulties 
that  they  meet  every  day,  and  the  book  is  admirable  in  its  purpose.  I  wish  it  con- 
tained more  material.     I  can  gladly  say  that  this  book  est  "digne  de  la  faveur  des 

Hives  et  des  suffrages  des  prcfesseurs" 

H.  P.  Williamson 

The  University  op  Chicago 
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EDITORIAL    NOTES 

George  Herbert  Locke 

The  question  of  accrediting  High  Schools  will  be  one  of  the  main  points 
of  an  article  by  President  Jesse,  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  on  "The 
Influence  of  the  State  University  on  the  Public  Schools.'*  This  will  appear 
in  our  October  number,  and  Dr.  Oscar  Thiergen,  of  Dresden,  Germany,  will 
write  on  "The  Teaching  of  English  in  the  German  Reform  School."  Pro- 
fessor William  Morris  Davis,  of  Harvard  University,  will  conclude  his  article 
on  "  Physical  Geography  in  the  High  School."  Miss  Begle's  paper  on 
"Caesar's  Account  of  the  Animals  in  the  Hercynian  Forest"  will  be  of  special 
interest  to  teachers  of  Latin. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Miller,  formerly  editor  of  the  Northwestern  Monthly,  of 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  has  been  recently  appointed  principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Cheney,  Wash.  Mr.  Miller  has  already  taken  up  his  work  and  has 
transferred  his  publishing  business  to  Ainsworth  &  Co.  of  this  city,  who  will 
handle  his  list  of  books  in  the  future. 

There  are  many  convincing  proofs  of  the  progress  of  interest  in  the  edu- 
cation of  women  in  England.  It  certainly  is  of  interest  to  us  to  notice  that 
the  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science  offers  three  student- 
ships for  the  encouragement  of  research,  one  of  £100  a  year  for  two  years 
and  two  of  £50  a  year  being  confined  in  the  first  instance  to  women  students. 

Educational  work  in  Indiana  ought  to  be  greatly  benefited  by  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Inland  Educator  and  the  Indiana  School  Journal. 
These  were  good  journals,  and  we  hope  that  the  hyphenated  result,  the 
Educator- Journal,  will  combine  the  best  of  both.  It  will  be  under  the 
editorial  management  of  Mr.  D.  M.  Geeting  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Storms,  with 
the  office  in  Indianapolis. 

The  School  Journal*  of  New  York,  showed  commendable  enterprise  and 
earned  the  gratitude  of  the  many  teachers  who  could  not  go  to  Charleston, 
by  publishing  in  the  issues  of  July  14  and  July  21,  an  excellent  summary  of 
many  important  papers  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association.  The  editing  of  the  abstracts  is  well  done,  and  these  issues 
form  an  excellent  preliminary  report  of  the  "  Proceedings." 

The  Commercial  University  of  Leipzig  will  next  year  institute  its  first  set 
of  examinations  under  state  control.  Of  these  examinations  there  are  two 
kinds.  The  first  is  for  merchants  who  wish  to  qualify  for  the  mercantile 
diploma;  the  other  is  for  teachers  in  training  to  teach  in  commercial  schools. 
The  compulsory  subjects  include  higher  commercial  arithmetic,  bookkeep- 
ing, commercial  correspondence  and  office  work,  political  economy,  finance, 
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commercial  history  and  geography,  and  the  law  of  commerce.  There  are 
optional  examinations  in  foreign  correspondence  and  technology.  The  exami- 
nation for  the  teacher's  diploma  includes  a  test  lesson  at  a  commercial  school 
and  an  examination  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  teaching.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  both  the  science  of  commerce  and  the  science  of  teach- 
ing receive  recognition. 

The  Journal  of  Education  of  London,  Eng.,  calls  attention  to  an  evil  from 
which  we  are  not  entirely  free  in  this  country.  There  it  is  met  with  in  the 
evening  continuation  schools,  which  are  intended  for  the  children  who  have 
not  been  able  to  finish  their  education  in  the  day  schools ;  here  it  frequently 
appears  in  evening  classes  in  connection  with  various  schools  and  social 
institutions  and  in  extension  courses  of  our  universities.  This  evil  consists 
in  the  issuing  of  a  syllabus  for  the  teaching  of  such  a  subject  as  English  lit- 
erature in  which  the  subject  is  treated  from  the  university  standpoint  and 
can  mean  but  little  to  the  class  of  people  for  which  it  is  ostensibly  intended. 
The  example  cited  consists  of  such  subjects  as  "  The  Celtic  Fringe  and  its 
Bards,"  "  Puritanism  and  Poetry,"  "  Prose  and  Prosaic  Poetry,"  "  Late 
Developments  of  Romanticism,"  etc. 

The  most  unique  contribution  to  the  literature  of  "  Exercises  in  False 
Syntax  "  is  afforded  by  a  reprint  of  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
city  schools  in  Detroit,  with  elaborate  critical  footnotes  explanatory  of  the 
mistakes  made  in  the  report,  and  suggestions  for  their  correction.  It  is 
signed  by  "  E.  S.  Sherrill,  Inspector,  Second  Ward,"  who  states  that  his 
object  is  to  afford  "  incontrovertible  proof  of  the  unfitness  of  the  superinten- 
dent for  the  position  he  is  trying  to  fill."  Nothing  is  too  minute  and  trivial 
to  escape  his  eagle  eye,  and  one  naturally  wonders*  what  motive  actuated 
such  an  extraordinary  performance.  Our  superintendents  must  watch  very 
carefully  the  composition  of  their  reports  lest  some  person  of  a  hypercritical 
turn  examines  into  the  omission  of  commas,  the  mixing  of  metaphors,  faulty 
paragraphing,  and  needless  repetitions. 

The  California  State  Educational  Commission  of  seventy-five  members 
selected  by  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Thos.  J.  Kirk,  President 
Wheeler,  of  the  University  of  California,  and  President  Jordan,  of  Leland 
Stanford,  submitted  the  following  plan  for  the  certification  of  teachers  in  the 
high  schools  of  the  state :  "The  state  board  of  education  shall  name  the  cre- 
dentials upon  which  persons  may  be  certificated  to  teach  in  the  high  schools 
of  this  state.  The  credentials  must  be,  in  the  judgment  of  said  board,  the 
equivalent  of  a  diploma  of  graduation  from  the  University  of  California,  with 
a  recommendation  from  the  faculty  thereof,  for  a  teacher's  certificate  of  high 
school  grade.  No  graduate  from  said  university  shall  be  thus  recommended 
who  has  not  taken  the  minimum  amount  of  pedagogy  prescribed  by  the  state 
board  of  education.  Said  board  may  also  consider  the  cases  of  individual 
applicants,  and  in  doing  so  may  take  cognizance  of  any  adequate  evidence  of 
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preparation  equivalent  to  that  of  recommended  university  graduates  which 
the  applicants  may  present." 

The  French  correspondent  of  the  London  Journal  of  Education  sends 
this  interesting  bit  of  educational  news  : 

It  will  be  welcome  news  to  not  a  few  teachers  of  French  that  a  government  com- 
mission, with  M.  Gaston  Paris  for  its  president,  is  engaged  in  examining  the  anoma- 
lies of  French  grammar,  with  a  view  to  reporting  upon  the  possibility  of  introducing 
some  simplification  into  the  teaching  of  that  subject  in  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools.  By  way  of  stimulus  to  the  commission,  the  educational  press  has  been  lately 
calling  attention  to  some  of  the  most  obvious  desiderata.  We  subjoin  a  short  selection 
from  the  list :  All  plurals,  including  those  of  proper  and  foreign  nouns,  to  end  in  s; 
vingt  and  cent  to  take  s  whenever  multiplied  ;  one  noun  one  gender ;  one  rule  for  concord 
of  nu%  demitfeut  y  compris,  tout,  etc.;  uniformity  of  conjugation  for  appeler,  modeler^ 
jeter,  acheter,  etc.;  invariability  of  past  participle  with  avoir;  more  uniformity  in  the 
use  of  capitals,  hyphens,  accents,  and  elision.  There  are  those  who  are  urging  also 
that  any  reform  of  the  grammar  should  be  accompanied  by  a  reform  of  the  orthog- 
raphy ;  but  there  seem  no  signs  that  this  will  be  the  case.  We  shall  await  with  much 
interest  the  report  of  the  commission,  and  the  subsequent  action  of  the  government, 
though  our  hopes  have  been  raised  too  often  before  for  us  to  be  at  all  sanguine  of 
relief. 

The  number  of  teachers  who  go  to  Europe  for  recreation  and  to  obtain  a 
more  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  life  of  those  peoples  whose  histories,  whose 
languages,  and  whose  countries  enter  so  much  into  the  everyday  life  of  the 
school,  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  preparations  usually  take  some  little  time, 
and  guide  books  are  carefully  examined  and  advice  of  those  who  have  been 
across  the  ocean  is  eagerly  sought.  But  too  often  all  these  are  unsatisfactory, 
and  it  is  refreshing  to  find  that  a  woman  has  at  last  come  to  the  relief  of  her 
sisters,  and  in  a  very  interesting  manner  Mary  Cadwalader  Jones  writes  a 
book  called  European  Travel  for  Women,  Notes  and  Suggestions.  The  prep- 
arations for  the  journey,  the  relative  merits  of  guide-books  and  dictionaries, 
the  important  rules  about  bicycles,  are  treated  in  the  first  part  of  the  book ; 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  are  passed  in  review  in  a  gossipy 
manner,  not  forgetting  many  shopping  hints ;  then  many  useful  phrases, 
explanations  of  terms  used  differently  in  America  and  England,  and  other 
such  valuable  information  is  given,  the  whole  result  being  a  very  readable 
and  useful  book  to  those  who  contemplate  a  trip  to  Europe.  The  Macmillan 
Company  publish  it  at  $i. 

We  have  long  looked  upon  the  inspector  of  schools  as  a  necessary  part  of 
the  system  or  schools  in  England,  and  have  explained  to  the  visiting  British 
educationist  that  we  do  not  inspect,  but  rather  superintend.  But  with  the 
growth  of  the  system  of  placing  certain  high  schools  upon  the  accredited 
lists  of  colleges  and  universities  it  has  become  necessary  to  inspect  the  work 
of  these  schools.  Here  a  very  serious  problem  confronts  the  faculty  of  the 
college,  for  a  well-qualified  inspector  is  a  rara  avis.     This  question  we  shall 
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open  for  discussion  in  this  journal  during  the  coming  year,  and  we  hope  to 
have  it  dealt  with  from  the  standpoint  of  the  high  school  as  well  as  from  that 
of  the  university.  The  feeling  in  England  among  larger  secondary  schools 
is  becoming  more  friendly  towards  inspection,  and  in  a  discussion  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Preceptors,  Dr.  Scott  outlined  what  he  considered  important  facts  of 
an  inspector's  work.  In  the  course  of  his  address  he  said :  "  There  is  per- 
haps hardly  any  word  which  has  stood,  and  stands,  for  more  apprehension, 
anxiety,  and  heartburning  among  teachers  than  the  word  inspection.  Nor  is 
this  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the  term  is  so  wide  that  only  use  and  custom  can 
narrow  its  application.  To  inspect  is  to  look  into,  i.  e.t  for  the  purpose  of 
reporting  to  proper  authority ;  and  inspection,  as  applied  to  schools  may  be 
taken  to  mean  to  look  into  any  (or  all)  of  the  matters  which  relate,  whether 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  teaching.  Thus  a  complete  .inspection  will,  for  the 
purpose  of  reporting  to  the  proper  authority,  look  into  and  estimate  the 
efficiency  of  (a)  the  premises  in  which  the  teaching  takes  place;  (d)  the 
administrative  conditions  in  which  the  teacher  is  placed ;  (c)  the  instruments 
through  which  the  teaching  is  communicated  to  the  learner ;  (d)  the  result  of 
the  teaching  as  evidenced  in  the  pupil." 

We  are  reading  much  these  days  of  the  theory  of  elective  studies  in  our 
high  schools,  and  after  these  theories  have  been  carefully  discussed  the  ques- 
tion is  often  asked,  "  Is  there  any  high  school  in  which  an  elective  system  of 
studies  is  being  tried  ?  "  As  a  partial  answer  to  this  question  we  are  submitting 
the  course  of  study  in  the  high  school  at  Medford,  Mass.,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  those  who  may  be  interested  in  a  system  that  is  now  in  operation. 
Mr.  Morss,  the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  Mr.  Dame,  the  principal  of  the 
high  school,  have  kindly  given  their  consent  to  its  insertion  in  this  Journal. 
We  may  add  to  the  directions  accompanying  the  course  the  explanation  that 
Grade  IX  is  the  last  year  of  the  grammar  school,  and  is  included  in  the  high- 
school  course  because  of  local  conditions,  there  being  a  large  new  high-school 
building  that  can  accommodate  these  pupils  and  relieve  the  crowded  con- 
dition of  the  other  school  buildings.  We  may  add  also  that  geology  in  the 
course  of  study  includes  physical  geography. 

HIGH-SCHOOL  COURSE  OF  STUDY 

MEDFORD,  MASS. 
DIRECTIONS 

I.  Diplomas  will  be  given  to  those  pupils  who  have  successfully  completed 
courses  in  Grades  X  to  XIII  amounting  to  sixty  (60)  credits  in  the  column  marked 
"Diploma  Value." 

Portions  of  a  year  in  a  one  year  study  will  not  be  counted. 

In  studies  continuing  more  than  one  year,  courses  of  less  than  two  years  will  not 
be  counted.     This  includes  only  those  followed  by  Roman  numerals,  as  (Latin  II.) 
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2.  Required  work  —  English,  including  composition  and  declamation,  is  required 
in  every  grade.  During  the  course  for  a  diploma,  a  pupil  must  have  received,  in 
addition  to  English,  a  minimum  of 

4  credits  in  mathematics. 

2  credits  in  science. 

3  credits  in  history. 

3.  Special  permission  must  be  obtained  to  take  courses  amounting  to  less  than 
twelve  (12)  credits  in  one  year. 

4.  Those  intending  to  enter  college  must  take  the  five  years*  course  in  Latin. 

5.  Pupils  preparing  for  college,  scientific  or  normal  schools,  must  consult  the 
head  master  before  choosing  electives. 

6.  The  number  of  pupils  required  to  form  a  division  will  be 
20  in  Grade  X. 

15  in  Grades  XI  and  XII. 
10  in  Grade  XIII. 
With  less  than  these  numbers  the  study  will  not  be  given. 

The  first  announcement  of  awards  in  the  educational  department  of  the 
Paris  Exposition  to  the  United  States  of  America  has  just  reached  us.  The 
general  official  catalogue  of  the  Universal  International  Exposition  of  1900 
enumerates  121  classes  distributed  through  eighteen  groups,  of  which  Group 
I  is  education  and  instruction,  comprising  six  classes,  viz.: 

1.  Education  of  infants,  primary  instruction,  instruction  of  adults. 

2.  Secondary  instruction. 

3.  Higher  instruction,  scientific  institutions. 

4.  Special  instruction,  artistic. 

5.  Special  instruction,  agriculture. 

6.  Special  instruction,  industrial  and  commercial. 

Thirty  political  divisions  are  represented  in  the  exposition  of  class  3,  and 
about  900  exhibits  are  found  in  the  revised  list.  France  and  colonies,  includ- 
ing Algeria  and  Indo-China,  have  about  550  exhibits;  United  States  70, 
Hungary  65,  Mexico  42,  Russia  36,  Italy  21,  Great  Britain  20,  Portugal  20, 
Croatia  and  Slavonia  17,  Japan  13,  Belgium  11,  Roumania  10,  Greece,  Guate- 
mala, and  Norway,  4  each ;  Austria,  Bulgaria,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland,  3 
each ;  Bosnia- Herzezovina,  Equador,  Holland,  and  Servia,  2  each ;  and  one 
each  from  China,  Cuba,  Spain,  Monaco,  Republic  South  Africa. 

The  jury  passing  on  the  awards  to  be  assigned  the  exhibits  is  threefold  ; 
first,  a  jury  of  class  comprising  a  certain  number  of  French  jurors  designated 
by  the  commission,  and  at  most  an  equal  number  of  foreign  jurors.  The 
class  jury's  organization  consists  of  a  president,  vice  president  (of  other 
nation  than  the  president),  a  reporter,  and  a  secretary.  The  president,  vice 
president,  and  reporter  of  the  class  juries  comprise  the  members  of  the  group 
jury,  whose  organization  is  completed  by  the  election  of  a  president,  vice 
president,  and  secretary.  Thus  the  jury  of  the  first  group  will  be  composed 
of  eighteen  members,  three  from  each  of  the  six  classes. 
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The  presidents  and  vice  presidents  of  the  eighteen  groups  will  be  mem- 
bers of  the  superior  jury  with  others  provided  by  the  commissioners. 

The  superior  jury  revises  the  work  of  the  group  jury  and  determines  any 
appeals  presented  to  it  by  the  lower  juries.  The  group  jury  revises  the 
work  of  the  class  jury,  and  refers  disputed  questions  not  settled  by  the  group 
to  the  superior  jury.  The  class  jury  inspects  the  exhibits  and  assigns  recom- 
penses of  five  degrees,  viz.: 

i.  Grand  prix,  the  highest ;  then  in  order  of  merit. 

2.  Diplomes,  etc.,  Medaille  d'or. 

3.  Diplomes,  etc.,  Medaille  d' argent. 

4.  Diplomes,  etc.,  Medaille  de  bronze. 

5.  Diplomes,  etc,  Medaille  mention  honorable. 

On  the  completion  of  the  work  of  inspection  the  class  jury  presents  two 
lists :  (a)  a  list  of  exhibits  not  competing  by  reason  of  the  exhibitor  being  a 
member  of  a  jury,  or  from  other  cause ;  (&)  a  list  of  the  awards  in  alphabetic 
order,  each  diploma  grouped  by  itself  irrespective  of  country ;  e.  g„  all  the 
grand  prizes,  the  gold  medals,  etc. 

The  jury  of  class  3,  higher  instruction  and  scientific  institutions,  completed 
its  work  on  time,  i.  *.,  on  or  before  June  30,  1900.  To  the  900  exhibits  it 
assigned  64  grand  prizes,  92  gold,  and  105  silver.  The  bronze  and  honor- 
able mentions  were  naturally  more  numerous,  and  all  may  be  changed  slightly 
by  revison.  Twenty-seven  grand  prizes  were  given  to  French  exhibits,  9  to 
United  States,  5  to  Great  Britain,  3  each  to  Hungary,  Japan,  and  Russia ;  2 
each  to  Belgium,  Mexico,  Roumania,  and  Italy;  and  1  each  to  Austria, 
Canada,  Croatia,  Portugal,  Norway,  and  Sweden;  total,  64. 

France  received  44  gold  prizes,  United  States  9,  Russia  8,  Hungary  6, 
Great  Britain  5,  Mexico  3,  seven  others  2,  and  three  others  1 ;  total,  92. 

As  the  awards  to  the  United  States  were  in  several  instances  collective, 
1.  e.y  one  prize  assigned  to  two  or  more  exhibits  each  to  receive  the  diploma 
if  desired,  the  following  detailed  statement  is  given.  The  awards  are 
grouped  in  order  of  merit,  beginning  with  the  highest,  the  grand  prizes.  The 
numbers  prefixed  are  those  of  the  official  catalogue,  and  collective  awards 
are  connected  by  braces.  In  three  instances  on  the  personal  motion  of  a 
French  juror  distinguished  merit  was  recognized  in  individuals,  viz.,  Professor 
H.  A.  Rowland,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Professor  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  Columbia  University ;  and  Director  Melvil  Dewey,  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

AWARDED  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  THE  JURY  OF  CLASS  3 
GRAND    PRIZES 

43    The  section  in  its  exhibits  of  superior  instruction  and  scientific  institutions. 
37  )  University  of  (  Museum.     Paleontological  reports. 
59  (      the  State  of  <  Library.     Traveling  libraries,  home  education. 
69  )      New  York    (  College.     Professional  education  in  the  United  States. 
7     Congressional  Library,  Washington.     Photographs  and  publications. 
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38  )  H  j    (  University.     Publications,  models,  etc. 

52  )     arvar     i  Observatory.     Photographs,  observations,  etc. 

63  University  of  Pennsylvania.     Archeologic  expeditions. 

53  Johns  Hopkins  University.     Spectra,  publications,  etc.     Collaborator  Professor 

H.  A.  Rowland.     Diffraction  gratings,  etc. 
4    American  Library  Association.     Publications,  materials,  and  method.     Collabo- 
rator Melvil  Dewey,  librarian  and  educator. 

GOLD   MEDALS 

22     Denton  Brothers.    Collection  and  preservation  of  butterflies. 
5°  I  r  1      k-    i  University.     Photographs,  publications,  psychology. 

28  J  <~olumDla  I  Teachers  College.     Higher  normal  school. 

32     Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.     Programs  and  works. 
49     University  of  Chicago.     New  departure  of  continuous  sessions. 
51     Cornell  University.     Section  civil  engineering. 
5 1  Alumni  Association  of  Colleges  for  Women.     Higher  instruction  of  women, 
ill  C  Bryn  Mawr. 

18  [  Illustrative  ]  Vassar. 

19  J  (Wellesley. 

29  Educational  Review,  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  editor. 
47     University  of  California.     Plans  and  prospects. 

64  Princeton  University.     Photographs  and  publications. 

65  Yale  University.     Sheffield  Scientific  School. 

SILVER   MEDALS 

2     American  Book  Company.     Publications  in  higher  education. 


z 

8 

9 

35 

39 
40 
67 


Monographs 
on  higher 
instruction 
in  the 
United 
States 


B.  B.  Adams.     Vacation  schools  and  university  extension. 

M.  Carey  Thomas.     Education  of  Women. 

J.  M.  Cattell.     Scientific  associations. 

T.  C.  Mendenhall.     Scientific,  technical,  and  engineering  instruc- 
tion. 

James  Russell  Parsons,  Jr.     Professional  education. 

E.  D.  Perry.     The  American  university. 

A.  F.  West.     The  American  college. 
10    Cercle  Francais  of  Harvard  and  other  universities. 
62     New  York  University  School  of  Pedagogy. 

30  Foote  Mineral  Company.     Collections  of  minerals  for  colleges. 

BRONZE    MEDALS 

31  Hemment.     Photographs  of  games  and  sports  in  American  colleges. 

45  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.     Publications  in  higher  instruction. 

46  Dana  Society  of  Natural  History,  Albany,  N.  Y.     Publications. 

HONORABLE   MENTION 

59     University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

'  Chautauqua  University. 


Collective  exhibit  of 


Brooklyn  Institute. 
Pratt  Institute. 
People's  Institute. 
Rochester  Athenaeum. 
Grand  prizes  12,  gold  14,  silver  11,  bronze  3,  mention  5;  total,  45. 

Henry  L.  Taylor,  Ph.D., 
Rapporteur  Class  3,  Universal  International  Exposition  of  1 goo,  United  States  Pavilion, 
Paris. 

This  is  the  official  report  as  it  reached  us,  but  in  the  daily  press  of 
August  1 8th  there  is  a  much  larger  list,  the  particulars  of  which  may  be  sent 
to  us  at  a  later  date.  Under  the  heading  of  the  reipients  of  grand  prizes  or 
gold  medals  we  find  the  name  of  this  journal,  the  School  Review,  repre- 
senting Secondary  Education. 
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The  Young  Folks'  Cyclopaedia  of  Persons  and  Places.  By  John  Denison  Champlin, 
A.M.  With  numerous  illustrations.  Size  6 X8#  in.;  pp.  958.  New  York  :  Henry 
Holt  &  Co. 

The  Finch  First  Reader.  By  Adelaide  V.  Finch,  Normal  Training  School,  Lewiston, 
Me.     Size  7%XS%  in.;  pp.  vi+145.     Ginn  &  Co. 

The  Mother  Tongue.  Two  volumes.  Book  I :  Lessons  in  Speaking,  Reading  and 
Writing  English.  Book  II:  An  Elementary  English  Grammar.  By  George  Lyman 
Kittredge,  Harvard  University,  and  Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  Supervisor  of  Schools  in 
Boston.  Size  7J4X5X  in.;  pp.  320+321.  Price,  Book  I,  55  cents;  Book  II,  70 
cents.     Ginn  &  Co. 

Advanced  Elementary  Science.  Being  Part  II  of  Systematic  Science  Teaching.  By 
Edward  Gardnier  Howe.  International  Education  Series.  Size  7#X5  in.;  pp. 
x+373-     Price,  $  1. 50.     New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

How  to  Recite.  A  School  Speaker.  By  F.  Townsend  South  wick,  New  York  School 
of  Expression.  Cloth,  121110,464  pages.  Price  $1.  New  York:  American  Book 
Company. 

Alice's  Visit  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  By  Mary  H.  Krout.  Cloth,  l2mo,  208  pages. 
Price,  45  cents.     American  Book  Company. 

The  Story  of  Ulysses.  By  M.  Clarke.  Cloth,  i2mo,  283  pages.  Illustrated.  Price, 
60  cents.     American  Book  Company. 

The  True  Citizen.  How  to  Become  One.  By  W.  F.  Markwick,  D.D.,  and  W.  A. 
Smith,  A.B.     Cloth,  i2mo,  259  pages.     Price,  60  cents.     American  Book  Company. 

Specimens  of  the  Forms  of  Discourse.  Compiled  and  Edited  by  E.  H.  Lewis,  Lewis 
Institute,  Chicago.  Size,  6% X4X  in.;  pp.  viii+367.  Price,  60  cents.  New  York : 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Frau  Sorge.  Roman  von  Hermann  Sudermann.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
Gustav  Gruener,  Yale  University.  Size,  6^X4^  in.;  pp.  xvii+268.  Price,  80 
cents.     New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

School  Chemistry.  By  Charles  Baskerville,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Size,  7>£X5J£  in.;  pp.  viii+151.     Richmond,  Va.:  B.  F.  Johnson  Pub.  Co. 

Some  Birds  and  Their  Ways.  For  Homes  and  Schools.  By  A.  C.  Webb.  Illustrated. 
Size,  8X5#  in.;  pp.  144.     Richmond,  Va.:  The  B.  F.  Johnson  Pub.  Co. 

Romeo  und  Julia  auf  dem  Dorfe.  Von  Gottfried  Keller.  Edited  with  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  W.  A.  Adams,  Ph.D.,  Dartmouth  College.  Size,  6^X4 >4  in.;  pp. 
x-fu8,     Price,  30  cents.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Practical  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  By  William  Edward  Mead,  Ph.D.,  Wesleyan 
University,  with  the  cooperation  of  Wilbur  Fish  Gordy,  North  School,  Hartford, 
Conn.     Size,  7X5  in.;  pp.  xxiv+367.      Boston  and   Chicago:  Sibley  &  Ducker. 

The  Story  of  Captain  Meriwether  Lewis  and  Captain  William  Clark.  For  Young 
Readers.  By  Nellie  F.  Kingsley.  Size  7X5K  in.;  pp.  128.  Werner  School  Book 
Company. 

Elements  of  Algebra.  By  Wooster  Woodruff  Beman,  University  of  Michigan,  and 
David  Eugene  Smith,  State  Normal  School,  Brockport,  N.  Y.  Size,  7  J£  X  5  in.; 
pp.  x+430.     Ginn  &  Co. 
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Outlines  of  Economics.  By  Richard  T.  Ely.  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin.  Size 
7#X5X  m*»  PP*  x"+432«     P"ce  $1-25.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

Physiology  for  the  Laboratory.  By  Bertha  Millard  Brown,  S.B.,  State  Normal  School, 
Hyannis,  Mass.     Size,  7^X5X  *n«;  PP»  v+167.     Ginn  &  Co. 

Das  Wirtshaus  zu  Cramsac.  Novelle  von  Heinrich  Zschokke.  Edited  with  Introduc- 
tion, Notes  and  Vocabulary,  by  Edward  S.  Joynes,  South  Carolina  College.  Size 
6#X4#  in.;  pp.  xii+115.     Price,  30  cents.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

The  History  of  Language.     By  Henry  Sweet,  M.A.     The  Temple  Primers.     Size  6X 

4  in.;  pp.  xi+154.     Price,  40  cents.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  By  Walter  Scott.  Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
Elizabeth  A.  Packard,  High  School,  Oakland,  Cal.  Size,  SHX*X  in.;  pp.  xlii+ 
208.     Price,  25  cents.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

Literary  Interpretation  of  Life.     By  W.  H.  Crawshaw,  Colgate  University.   Size,  7X 

5  in.;  pp.  viii+266.     Price,  $1.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

Discoveries  and  Explorers.  By  Edward  R.  Shaw,  New  York  University.  i2mo,  120 
pages,  illustrated.     Price,  35  cents.     American  Book  Company. 

Child  Life  in  Literature.  A  Fourth  Reader.  By  Etta  Austin  Blaisdell  and  Mary 
Frances  Blaisdell.     Size,  7#  X6#  in.;  pp.  240.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

Four  American  Pioneers:  Daniel  Boone,  George  Rogers  Clark,  David  Crockett, 
Kit  Carson.  A  Book  for  Young  Americans.  By  Frances  M.  Perry  and  Katherine 
Bee  be.  Illustrated.  Size,  7#X  5  in.;  pp.  256.  Price,  50  cents.  Werner  School 
Book  Company. 

Oriole  Stories.  For  Beginners.  By  M.  A.  L.  Lane.  Size,  l)£XS%  in.;  pp.  iv+86. 
Price,  33  cents.     Ginn  &  Co. 

The  Care  of  the  Child  in  Health.  By  Nathan  Oppenheim.  Size,  7^X5  in.;  pp.  308. 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company. 

A  Term  of  Ovid.  By  Clarence  W.  Gleason,  A.M.  (Harvard),  of  the  Roxbury  Latin 
School.  Size  7X5  in.;  pp.  v+209.  Illustrated.  Price,  75  cents.  American  Book 
Company. 

Journalistic  German  :  Selections  from  current  German  periodicals.  Edited  by  August 
Prehn,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  Grammar  School,  New  York.  Size  7X5  in.;  pp.  208 
Price,  50  cents.     American  Book  Company. 

The  Storied  West  Indies.  By  Frederick  A.  Ober.  Illustrated.  (Appleton's  Home 
Reading  Books.)  Size,  7#X4#  in.;  pp.  xvi+291.  Price,  75  cents.  D.  Appleton 
&Co. 

The  Chronicles  of  Sir  John  Froissart.  By  Adam  Singleton.  Illustrated.  ( Appleton's 
Home  Reading  Books).  Size,  7#X4#  in.;  pp.  xxxiv+235.  Price,  75  cents. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Stories  of  the  Great  Astronomers.  By  Edward  S.  Holden,  Sc.D.  Illustrated. 
(Appleton's  Home  Reading  Books).  Size,  7XX4#  in.;  pp.  xxiv+255.  Price, 
75  cents.     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Rome :  Its  Rise  and  Fall.  By  Philip  Van  Ness  Myers,  L.H.D.  Illustrated.  Size 
7>^X5  in.;  pp.  xii+554.     Price  $1.25.     Ginn  &  Co. 

Popular  Astronomy  —  being  the  new  descriptive  Astronomy.  By  Joel  Dorman  Steele, 
Ph.D.  Revised  by  Mabel  Loomis  Todd.  Cloth,  i2mo,  pp.  349,  illustrated.  Price 
$1.     American  Book  Company. 

Art  History  in  the  High  School.  By  George  Perrot.  Translated  from  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Afondes,  by  Sarah  Wool  Moore.     Pp.  43.     C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse. 

History  of  English  and  American  Literature.  By  Chas.  F.  Johnson,  Professor  of 
English  Literature  in  Trinity  College,  Hartford.  Cloth,  i2mo,  pp.  552,  illustrated. 
Price  $1.25.     American  Book  Company. 
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The  Bellum  Catilinae  of  C.  Sallustius  Crispus.  Edited  by  C.  G.  Herbermann,  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Cloth,  i2mo,  pp.  xivXi92.  Price  $i.  B.  H. 
Sanborn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

La  Verre  d'Eau.  Edited  by  Charles  A.  Eggert.  (Heath's  Modern  Language  Series.) 
Size  6#X4#  in.;  pp.  x+138.     Price  30  cents.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Er  ist  nicht  Eifersiichtig  (Elz.).  Edited  by  Benjamin  W.  Wells.  (Modern  Language 
Series.)     Size  6j£X4#  in.;  pp.  57.     Price  20  cents.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Nein  (Benedix).  Edited  by  Arnold  Werner  —  Spanhoofd.  (Modern  Language 
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Cornell  Studies  in  Classical  Philology,  No.  XI.  Index  in  Xenophontis  Memorabilia 
Confecerunt  Catherina  Maria  Gloth  et  Maria  Francisca  Kellog.  Size  9X6  in.;  pp. 
96.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

No.  XII.  A  Study  of  the  Greek  Paean.  By  Arthur  Fairbanks,  Ph.D.  Size  9X6  in.; 
pp.  166.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

Introduction  to  Zoology  —  for  the  use  of  secondary  schools.  By  C.  B.  Davenport, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  G.  C.  Davenport, 
formerly  Instructor  in  Zoology  at  the  University  of  Texas.  Size  7#X5  in.;  pp. 
vii+412,  illustrated.     Price  £1.10.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

Memory — An  Inductive  Study.  By  F.  W.  Colegrove,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Washington.  With  an  Introduction,  by  G.  Stanley  Hall.  Cloth, 
12  mo,  pp.  xii+369. 

School  Arithmetic.  Primary  Book.  By  John  M.  Colaw  and  J.  K.  Elwood.  (Johnson 
Series.)  Cloth,  i2mo,  pp.  xii+271.  Price  35  cents.  B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing 
Company,  Richmond,  Va. 

School  Arithmetic.  Advanced  Book.  By  John  M.  Colaw  and  J.  K.  Ell  wood.  Half 
morocco,  i2mo,  pp.  442.  Price  60  cents.  B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Company, 
Richmond,  Va. 

The  Christ  of  Cynewulf.  Translated  into  English  prose,  by  Charles  Huntington 
Whitman,  Fellow  in  English,  of  Yale  University.  Cloth,  i2mo,  pp.  vi+62. 
Ginn  &  Co. 
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"ESPECIALLY 
THE 


thia  water 

of  Wrgtaia." 


Springs  Horn.  1  and  2. 

For  Albuminuria  and  Brighf  s  Diseaso 

CHROMIC  AND  ACUTE. 

SamuatO.  L.  PMtor,  A.M.,  MUD.,  M.R.C.P.,  London,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Medicine  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  San  Francisco  >  a  recognized  authority 
wherever  medical  science  is  known,  in  his  handbook  of  Pharmacy,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapen- 

^  ^^^.ll?^4i£^£?iSi£a^^n  tf%unMiO  Lrnmi  Wkter  2?  raft 

recommended." 
Under  head  of  CHRONIC  BRKUTT5  DISEASE,  page  601,  same  edition,  in  the  citation  of  reme- 
dies, he  says;  "  Mineral  Waters, 

ESPECIALLY  THE  BUFFALO  LlTHIA  WffTER 

of  Virginia,  which  have  many  advocates.99 

"A  Veritable  Antidote 

For  Albuminuria  and  Bright' •  Disease,  Chronic  and  Aonte." 

Dr.  William  H.  Drummond,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Bishop's  University,  Montreal 
Canada:  In  the  Acute  and  Chronic  Nephritis  [BRIQHT'S  DISEASE],  of  Qouty  and  Rheuma- 
tic Origin,  as  well  as  In  the  graver  Al-  p,,,..,,,  -.  ■  »_«._  tiinm  to  act  as  a  VERI- 
buminurla of  Pregnancy,  I  have  found  BUFFALO  LITHiA  WATER  T A  BLE  ANT1- 
DOTE,  and  I  know  of  NO  OTHER  NATURAL  AOENT  POSSESSING  THIS  IMPORTANT 
QUALITY.99 

Dr.  E.  C.  Laird,  /resident  Physician,  Hot  Springs,  M  C. 

"  Bright'*  Disease  in  every  b.^.,..  a  ■  «-—-»-  \Unrm  In  many  cases  large  amounts 
stage  and  form  is  benefited  by  DUFEJllJll  UXffllJl  WulKi  of  albumen,  epithelium,  hy- 
aline and  granular  casts  entirely  disappear  from  the  urine  under  its  action,  while  in  those 
whose  kidneys  are  too  far  gone  to  hope  for  permanent  benefit,  all  those  distressing  symptoms 
are  ameliorated  in  an  astonishing  degree.  In  Albuminuria  of  Pregnancy  I  know  of  no  remedy 
at  all  comparable  to  this  water,99 

Buitalo  iJTinA  Water  kto^fcy0*00^^1^*^*^ 
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PIANOS 

"Among  all  the  instruments  of  the  renowned 
makers,  here  and  abroad,  1  today  prefer  the  Weber 
because  of  its  sympathetic  tone  quality. n 

Aprils,  1900.  EMMA  CALVE. 

M  Its  exquisite  tone  has  been  a  source  of  great 
delight" 

April  7, 1900.  CLEMENTINE  DE  VERE. 

44  Perfect  for  accompanying  the  voice. * 

March  22, 1900.  ERNST  VAN  DYKE. 

44  Congratulating  you  upon  the  incontestable 
superiority  of  your  magnificent  pianos.** 

Feb.  7,  1900.  ALVAREZ. 

44  The  quality  and  tone  of  your  beautiful  iastrs- 
ments  hare  been  entirely  satisfactory  to  me.** 
April  5, 1900.  POL  PLANCON. 

WAREROOMS: 

Fifth  Avenue  end  16th  Street,  H*w  Yet*. 
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181  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
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THE   SCHOOL    REVIEW 

A  JOURNAL  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 


VOLUME  VIII  nfTHRPD         t/m™  WHOLE 

NUMBER    8  UUlUtSllK,      1900  NUMBER   78 


ENGLISH  IN  THE  GERMAN  REFORM  SCHOOL 

The  teacher  of  modern  languages  has,  according  to  the 
regulations  and  schemes  issued  by  the  government,  to  solve  the 
following  problems :  first,  to  teach  the  pupils  to  acquire  a  good 
pronunciation ;  second,  to  read  fluently  and  according  to  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence ;  third,  to  translate  correctly  from  the 
foreign  language  into  his  own,  and  vice  versa;  fourth,  to  con- 
verse with  the  teacher  and  his  classmates  in  the  foreign  idiom 
on  subjects  of  everyday  life,  on  reading  matter,  and  vocabu- 
laries ;  fifth,  to  acquire  a  considerable  stock  of  foreign  words, 
which  he  must  be  able  to  use  on  any  occasion ;  sixth,  to  study 
the  rules  of  grammar,  of  style,  of  etymology,  and  of  the 
metrical  system  of  the  foreign  language ;  seventh,  to  get  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  historical  development  of  the  foreign 
language  and  of  the  customs  and  usages  of  the  country ;  eighth, 
to  read  a  great  many  and  a  great  variety  of  the  works  of  litera- 
ture of  modern  times  and  of  the  classical  period  ;  ninth,  to  learn 
by  heart  and  to  recite  poems  and  dramatic  selections  of  special 
beauty  ;  tenth,  to  write  essays  on  easy  subjects  taken  from  nature 
or  from  reading. 

This  is  doubtless  a  rather  elaborate  bill  of  fare,  and  many  a 
teacher  has  suffered  from  mental  indigestion  by  such  a  surfeit 
while,  endeavoring  to  make  his  pupils  model  philologists.  It  is 
an  almost  herculean  task,  especially  in  great  towns,  where 
there  are  forty  or  fifty  boys  or  girls  in  one  form  (that  is,  grade) . 
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Indeed,  the  more  gigantic  the  form  the  fewer  are  the  lessons 
that  can  be  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  modern  languages.  And 
this  number  of  lessons,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  rather  limited,  gen- 
erally not  exceeding  four  a  week  in  schools  where  the  language 
begins  in  the  lower  third,  and  in  the  upper  classes  being  restricted 
to  even  three.  Happy  the  master  who  teaches  classics  with  the 
eight  to  ten  lessons  a  week  allotted  to  his  instruction.  For, 
though  the  difficulties  in  grammar  and  reading  are  doubtless 
greater  than  in  the  modern  languages,  yet  he  is  not  obliged  to 
speak  Latin  or  Greek  to  his  pupils,  and  so  hp  loses  no  time  in 
teaching  the  mysteries  of  pronunciation,  and  he  has  not  to  treat 
of  the  development  of  these  languages,  for  they  are  dead  and 
their  career  is  ended.  A  great  part  of  the  lessons  is  absorbed  by 
the  writing  of  extempore  exercises,  which  have  to  be  handed 
back  with  the  various  mistakes  duly  corrected.  How  little  time 
then  remains,  with  four  or  three  lessons  a  week,  to  perform  the 
task  prescribed  by  the  government ! 

It  was  in  fact  this  want  of  time  that  led  to  a  reform  move- 
ment in  a  great  many  schools  in  Germany.  At  first  the  govern- 
ment showed  very  great  hesitation,  being  even  suspicious  of  the 
movement,  and  only  reluctantly  gave  its  consent  to  altering  the 
method  of  teaching  and  the  arrangement  of  the  different 
branches  of  instruction ;  but  there  are  now  in  all  about  forty 
schools  which  have  obtained  permission  to  try  the  new  method. 
As  to  this  arrangement  of  the  different  languages  and  sciences, 
both  the  gymnasium  and  the  so-called  realgymnasium  begin 
with  French  and  German  in  the  lower  sixth  form  as  the  chief 
subject  of  instruction,  there  being  besides  lessons  in  general 
history,  natural  history,  geography,  and  mathematics  (reckon- 
ing). This  state  of  things  lasts  three  years,  through  the  sixth, 
fifth,  and  fourth  forms.  In  the  lower  third  Latin  lessons  begin, 
naturally  history  is  omitted,  and  the  number  of  French  and  Ger- 
man lessons  is  somewhat  curtailed  so  as  to  give  sufficient  scope 
to  the  new  language  that  is  now  taught,  and  which  henceforth 
is  the  center  of  the  whole  teaching.  This  lasts  two  years  (in 
the  lower  and  upper  third) ,  but  thereafter  the  two  schools 
widely  differ  from  each  other,  the  gymnasium  beginning  Greek 
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in  the  lower  second,  whereas  the  realgymnasium  teaches  Eng- 
lish in  its  stead.  This  new  language  therefore  begins  two  years 
later  than  in  the  common  realgymnasium  (the  non-reformed 
schools),  but  six  lessons  a  week  are  allotted  to  it,  whereas  in  the 
non-reformed  schools  only  three  lessons  are  devoted  to  this  sub- 
ject. The  total  number  of  lessons  is  eighteen  in  both  kinds  of 
schools,  that  is,  three  lessons  a  week  from  the  lower  third  to  the 
the  upper  first  in  the  common  schools,  six  in  the  lower  and 
upper  second,  and  three  in  the  lower  and  upper  first  in  the 
reform  schools. 

The  new  method  of  teaching  English  has  had  such  remark- 
able success  that  the  pupils  at  the  end  of  the  last  term  in  the 
lower  second  know  quite  as  much  of  the  language  as  the  boys 
who  have  been  taught  it  for  three  years.  How  has  this  been 
brought  about  ? 

First  of  all  by  a  thorough  course  of  phonetic  instruction. 
For  the  first  three  months  the  scholars  read  texts  only  in  tran- 
scriptions, that  is,  not  in  the  real  orthography  of  the  words,  but 
in  transcriptions  which  exactly  denote  the  sounds  of  the  words 
as  they  are  read ;  how  the  words  are  spelled  is  taught  after- 
wards. There  is  no  room  in  this  short  essay  to  show  all  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  system,  above  all  the  great 
difficulty,  when  spelling  is  begun,  of  apprehending  the  two 
different  pictures  which  nearly  every  English  word  offers,  one 
for  the  ear — the  sound — and  the  other  for  the  eyes — the  spell- 
ing. Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  adherents  of  the  new  method 
assert  that  it  is  far  more  conducive  to  the  acquirement  of  a  good 
pronunciation  and  correct  orthography  than  the  old  one  is.  It 
is  obvious,  of  course,  that  the  phonetic  training  includes  also  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  consonants,  the  voice  as  well  as  the 
voiceless,  so  that  exercises  in  pronouncing  big,  jug,  bog,  pug,  bid, 
bit,  pit,  bed,  bet,  pet,  bad,  bat,  pad,  pat,  are  a  kind  of  daily  bread; 
for  a  great  many  districts  in  our  beloved  country  utterly  neglect 
these  distinctions,  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  under- 
standing the  language*  or  being  understood. 

The  first  thing,  therefore,  that  the  pupil  hears  is  the  living 
word  from   the  mouth   of  the  teacher,  no    dead    characters  in 
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printed  books — a  new  departure  which  has  done  wonders  in 
making  the  lessons  lively  and  interesting,  for  the  children  are 
eager  to  imitate,  the  younger  it  is  true  more  than  the  older,  but 
even  in  the  lower  second  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  a  certain  reluctance 
and  repugnance  to  repeat  simultaneously  what  the  master  says 
may  gradually  be  overcome,  though  I  confess  that  this  is  the 
disadvantage  of  beginning  English  so  late.  Hearing,  speaking, 
reading,  writing  are  the  various  progressive  features  of  the  sys- 
tem. In  order  to  make  the  lesson  interesting,  speaking  occupies 
a  predominant  position.  The  teacher  first  puts  different  questions 
to  find  out  the  subjects,  the  verbs,  the  objects,  and  the  adverbs 
or  adverbials.  After  having  uttered  the  sentence,  "  Mr.  James, 
the  English  master,  enters  the  room,"  the  teacher  requires  the 
class  to  answer  the  following  questions  :  "  Who  enters  the  room  ?  " 
41  Who  is  Mr.  James  ? "  "What  does  Mr.  James  do?"  What 
does  he  enter?"  Or  I  write  down  the  word  "sponge"  and 
"brush"  on  the  blackboard.  "Who  writes  on  the  blackboard  ?" 
"What  do  I  write  on  the  blackboard?"  "What  do  I  do?" 
"Where  do  I  write  the  words  ?" 

Then  the  class  must  soon  become  accustomed  to  being 
addressed  in  English.  Short  orders  must  be  given  them,  the 
meaning  of  which  must  at  first  be  explained  by  signs,  e.  g.y  "Sit 
down,"  "Stand  up,"  "Open  the  book,"  "Shut  the  book,"  "Open 
the  windows,"  "Shut  the  windows,"  "Come  to  the  blackboard," 
"Take  the  chalk,"  "Write  on  the  blackboard,"  "Take  the 
sponge,"  "  Rub  out  what  you  have  written,"  etc.  A  little  after- 
wards have  the  boys  express  their  actions  in  words,  saying  "I  am 
sitting  down,"  "I  am  going  to  the  blackboard,"  "I  am  taking 
the  chalk,"  or  another  pupil  says  in  the  third  person,  "  He  is 
rubbing  out  what  he  has  written  down  on  the  blackboard,"  or 
I  say,  "We  are  sitting  down,"  "We  are  standing  up." 

As  the  number  of  words  which  are  learned  by  heart,  or  which 
have  been  learned  during  the  lesson,  increases,  the  circle  of  the 
conversations  enlarges,  and  everything  that  is  done  in  the  class 
is  expressed  in  words.  So  when  the  master  enters  the  room  the 
boys  say,  "You  are  entering  the  room;"  "You  are  stepping  on 
the  platform;"  "You  are  pushing  back  your  chair;"  "You  are 
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sitting  down ; "  "You  are  opening  the  ink-stand;"  "You  are 
taking  the  pen  ;  "  "You  are  dipping  it  into  the  inkstand  ;"  "You 
are  opening  the  class-book ; "  "You  are  turning  over  the  leaves  ; " 
"You  are  writing  your  name;"  "You  are  putting  down  the 
pen;"  " You  are  shutting  the  class-book;"  "You  are  putting  it 
aside;"  "You  are  standing  up ; "  "You  are  getting  down  from 
the  platform ;"  "You  are  coming  up  to  the  class,"  etc. 

The  next  step  to  be  taken  is  to  teach  the  class  to  put  the 
questions  themselves,  e.  g.,  "  What  hats  have  we  today  ?"  "When 
is  your  birthday?"  "How  old  are  you  then?"  "In  what  year 
were  you  born?"  "In  what  year  did  three  emperors  reign  in 
Germany?"  "Who  were  these  three  emperors?"  etc.;  or  to 
give  orders  to  a  class-mate  who  executes  them,  expressing  at 
the  same  time  in  words  what  he  is  doing. 

A.  Open  your  English  reader. 

B.  I  open  my  English  reader. 

A.  Read  from  the  top  of  page  sixteen  to  line  five. 

B.  I  am  going  to  read  from  the  top  of  page  sixteen  to  line  five. 

A.  Shut  your  book  and  tell  me  what  you  have  read. 

B.  I  am  going  to  shut  my  book  and  tell  you  what  I  have  read. 

A.  Count  the  verbs  which  occur  in  those  lines. 

B.  There  are  six  verbs  in  those  lines. 

A.  Which  of  them  are  strong  verbs  and  which  are  weak  ones. 

B.  To  see ;  to  give ;  to  sink  ;  to  swim  ;  are  strong  verbs.     To  place ;  to 
hand ;  to  try ;  are  weak  ones.     Etc.,  etc. 

Grammatical  exercises  may  be  easily  added  to  these  con- 
versations. After  having  learned  some  propositions,  the  teachers 
make  the  pupils  form  clauses  and  sentences  in  which  prepositions 
are  used,  e.  g.t  "I  am  sitting  between  C  and  G."  "B  is  sitting 
before  me."  "F  is  sitting  behind  me."  "C  and  G  are  sitting 
beside  me."  "  My  seat  is  near  the  door."  "  R  is  sitting  under 
the  lamp."  "  The  lamp  is  over  me."  "  R,  the  master,  is  coming 
into  the  room."  "C  is  looking  out  of  the  window."  "I  am 
going  to  my  seat,"  etc. 

Excellent  subjects  for  conversation  are  afforded  by  pictures1 
representing  the  four  seasons,  a  town,  a  village,  a  map  of  London, 
of  Great  Britain,  etc.,  and  narratives  in  the  reading  books.     By 

1  The  best  of  them  published  by  Holzel,  Vienna. 
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these  pictures  and  narratives  fluent  and  coherent  speaking  is 
acquired.  The  continual  obligation  to  reproduce  what  he  has 
heard,  read,  or  seen,  in  coherent  speech,  compels  the  pupil  to 
concentrate  his  attention  far  more  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case ;  while  to  ascertain  what  is  most  important  and  what  is  of 
less  value  is  an  excellent  means  of  sharpening  the  mind.  The 
last  and  highest  stage  to  be  taken  in  the  first  year  of  teaching 
English  is  to  tell  the  pupils  a  story  in  German  and  to  ask  them 
to  reproduce  it  in  English.  If  this  result  be  obtained,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  first  year — the  speaking  year — must  certainly  be 
regarded  as  most  satisfactory,  and  that  it  is  obtained  at  the 
reform  schools  has  been  proved  by  M.  Walter,  headmaster  of 
the  Model  Reform  School  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  at  whose 
request  two  of  his  colleagues  wrote  down  the  accompanying 
uncorrected  conversations,  which  from  beginning  to  end  were 
carried  on  by  the  pupils  alone,  upon  various  subjects  that  had 
been  treated  of  in  the  course  of  the  first  year.  They  are  as 
follows : 

I 

DIALOGUE   ON   THE   PICTURE   "SPRING"    BY    HOLZEL1 

Good  day,  Sir. — Good  day,  Sir.  Are  you  coming  from  the  mountains? — 
Yes,  Sir.  I  made  a  long  excursion  along  the  mountains  and  valleys.  It 
made  a  beautiful  impression  on  me  to  regard  your  village  from  the  top  of  the 
mountains.  —  The  inhabitants  of  our  village  are  very  good  people  who  love 
me  very  much.  You  are  tired.  I  invite  you  to  my  dinner.  —  Thank  you. 
Sir ;  but  before  dinner,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  show  me  the  castle  which 
is  situated  on  this  hill?  —  Of  course,  Sir,  if  it  is  of  any  interest  for  you. 
John,  bring  me  my  hat !  Now,  we  shall  start  off.  You  see  here  the  castle 
of  my  ancestors.  They  lived  there  from  the  sixteenth  century.  One  of  them 
was  a  great  man  and  in  great  favour  at  court.  I  am  about  to  rebuild  it. — 
Oh,  it's  a  very  good  idea.  It  will  be  very  beautiful,  Now  let  us  look  at  the 
different  rooms  of  the  castle.  —  Here  is  the  chapel.  My  ancestors  always 
had  a  pastor  of  their  own.  In  the  morning  the  bells  were  ringing,  and 
how  beautiful  it  was,  when  the  high  mountains  repeated  the  echoes  of  the 
sounds! — I  will  start  again.  —  I  should  be  very  pleased  to  see  you  very 
long  with  me.  —  Next  time,  I  shall  have  more  time  to  stay  with  you.  Good 
bye,  Sir. 

x  Cf.  English  nach  dem  Frankfurter  Reformplan  von  Walter,  Direktor  der  Frank- 
furter Musterschule. 
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II 
A   WALK   THROUGH    FRANKFORT 

Good  morning,  my  dear  friend.  How  do  you  do?  I'm  glad  to  have 
met  you.  I  think,  we  have  time  to  take  a  walk  through  our  town. —  Have 
you  seen  our  parks  ?  —  the  "  Palmengarten  "  and  the  Zoological  Gardens  ? 
We  will  go  there  and  see  the  flowers  and  the  animals.  In  the  "  Palmengarten  " 
we  can  see  many  new  flowers,  we  can  also  go  in  the  Palmhouse  and  sit  down 
for  some  minutes. —  I  have  read  before  some  time  that  in  the  "  Palmengarten  " 
football  matches  take  place.  —  Yes,  a  week  ago  the  football  club  from  Ham- 
burg came  here  to  play  against  our  club.  After  some  minutes  our  club  had 
made  some  goals,  and  the  club  of  H.  was  beaten. —  Have  you  seen  people 
playing  ?  —  Of  course,  I  play  there  myself.  —  With  whom  do  you  play  there  ? 

—  With  my  father  or  with  my  brother.  —  I  think,  we  shall  go  through  the 
town  now. — Well.  —  We  are  here  on  the  Opera  place,  'and  there  is  the 
monument  of  William  the  First,  our  great  emperor.  —  What  is  this  house  here  ? 

—  It's  the  opera  house,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  in  Germany.  Our 
emperor  was  also  there  and  saw  some  pieces.  —  I  think,  we  shall  go  farther 
now.  —  We  shall  take  the  tram  and  go  to  the  Zeil,  the  largest  street  of  Fr. 
We  see  here  a  great  many  people  walking  along.  —  What  wonderful  impression 
makes  this  building,  the  post-office !  —  It  was  built  some  years  ago,  and  in 
the  interior  there  is  a  monument  of  our  emperor  too. —  Let  us  go  on.  What 
is  this  park  there? — It's  the  Zodlogical  Gardens.  Before  the  garden  is  a 
promenade,  and  here  you  see  a  monument.     Let  us  go  into  the  gardens. 

Ill 

THE   SPANISH-AMERICAN   WAR 

Good  morning,  my  dear  friend.  I  was  ill  for  a  long  time ;  but  I  read 
in  the  newspapers  that  a  war  is  going  on  between  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Americans.  I  read  that  a  battle  took  place  at  Manila.  —  Yes,  the  town  has 
been  destroyed.  —  Where  is  the  place  that  the  battle  took  place? — I  don't 
exactly  know.  I  read  that  a  whole  village  has  been  destroyed. —  Which 
nation  succeeded  ? — The  Americans  won  the  battle,  but  the  Spaniards  say 
that  only  one  house  has  been  destroyed. —  I  see  one  can't  say,  how  things 
are.  —  No,  Sir ;  but  it  is  true  that  the  Americans  have  joined  the  cable  from 
Spain  with  one  of  their  ships.  —  Do  you  think  that  the  Americans  or  the 
Spaniards  will  win  the  war? — I  think  the  Americans.  —  Why  do  you  think 
so  ?  —  I  think  so,  because  the  Americans  have  money,  and  the  Spaniards  are 
poor.  —  Yes,  if  one  will  fight,  one  wants  very  much  money. 

IV 

QUEEN   VICTORIA 
(Abgefragt  durch  die  Schiiler) 
When  was  the  Queen  of  England  born  ?     She  was  born  in  i8iq. — Where 
was  she  born  ?     She  was  born  in  Kensington  Palace. — Where  is  Kensington 
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Palace  ?  In  Kensington  Gardens.  —  What  are  Kensington  Gardens  ?  A  part 
of  the  Hyde  Park. —  When  did  she  begin  to  reign?  In  1837. —  How  old 
was  she  when  she  began  to  reign  ?  1 8  years  old.  —  Who  was  her  husband  ? 
Albert  the  Good.  —  Where  did  he  come  from?  From  Germany. —  From 
which  part  of  Germany  ?  From  Coburg.  —  Who  is  now  reigning  in  Coburg  ? 
His  grandson.  —  Why  was  he  called  "  the  Good  ?  M  Because  he  has  done  much 
for  his  country.  —  What  memorial  have  they  made  (put  up)  [vom  Lehrer 
gegeben]  in  memory  of  Albert  ?  The  Albert  memorial.  —  Where  is  the  Albert 
memorial  ?  In  Hyde  Park.  —  What  did  King  Albert  put  up  in  Hyde  Park  ? 
He  got  the  Crystal  Palace  put  up  in  Hyde  Park.  —  Does  the  Queen  always 
live  in  London?  No,  she  has  several  large  castles.  —  Where  are  those 
castles  ?  One  of  them  is  in  Osborne,  another  in  Windsor,  and  another  in  Scot- 
land.—  Is  Victoria  only  Queen  of  England  ?  She  is  also  Empress  of  India. — 
Has  the  Queen  got  children?  Yes. — Whom  did  she  entertain  in  Windsor 
Castle  ?  Our  Emperor  in  September  1892.  —  What  German  prince  went  last 
to  see  her  in  Osborne  Castle  ?  Prince  Henry.  —  On  what  occasion  ?  On  his 
voyage  to  China.  —  For  what  purpose  did  he  go  to  China  ?  He  went  there 
in  order  to  settle  quarrels  with  the  Chinese  and  to  take  possession  of  Kiau- 
tschou.  —  Where  is  Prince  Henry  now  ?  At  Peking.  —  To  whom  did  he  pay  a 
visit  there  ?  To  the  Emperor  of  China.  —  What  «io  the  Chinese  call  their 
emperor  ?  The  son  of  the  sun.  —  What  is  his  name  ?  I  don't  know.  —  What 
jubilee  did  the  Queen  celebrate  in  1 887  ?  She  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  her  reign.  —  Where  did  it  take  place  ?  In  Westminster  Abbey. — 
What  is  Westminster  Abbey  ?  It  is  a  big  church  in  which  famous  men  are 
buried. —  Do  you  know  a  celebrated  man,  who  died  some  days  ago  and  who 
will  probably  be  buried  there  ?  Gladstone,  one  of  the  greatest  ministers  of 
England. — When  was  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  Queen's  reign?  In 
1897.  —  Do  the  English  love  their  Queen?  Yes,  very  much. —  In  which 
poem  is  the  Queen  celebrated  ?  In  the  National  Anthem.  —  How  does  it 
begin  ?     "  God  save  our  gracious  Queen  !  " 

How  the  pupils  learn  to  read  and  write,  will  be  shown  in  the 
next  essay. 

O.  Thiergen 
Dresden 
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[Continued  from  p.  404] 

Practical  exercises. — The  more  progressive  teachers  of  geog- 
raphy, general  or  physical,  elementary  or  advanced,  agree  that  a 
well-planned  course  should  include  practical  exercises  in  the 
field  and  laboratory.  Educational  journals  reflect  this  opinion  in 
the  space  that  they  allow  to  outlines  of  practical  exercises,  con- 
cerning which  a  number  of  useful  suggestions  have  been  pub- 
lished in  recent  years.  But  there  is  not,  as  yet,  any  generally 
adopted  plan  for  this  phase  of  the  subject,  and  its  establishment 
is  beset  with  many  serious  difficulties  against  which  much  effort 
must  be  persistently  expended  before  they  are  overcome.  It 
should  be  recognized  at  the  outset  that  all  practical  exercises 
should  be  devised  so  as  to  contribute  toward  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  subject,  and  not  merely  so  as  to  pander  to  a  fashion 
that  leans  toward  other  methods  than  those  of  the  text-book.  In 
the  second  place,  the  order  of  exercises  should  run  as  nearly  par- 
allel as  possible  to  the  presentation  of  the  subject  in  the  adopted 
text-book,  so  as  to  enforce  and  to  extend  the  statements  there 
presented.  Some  of  the  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of 
carrying  out  these  requirements  inhere  in  the  nature  of  the 
subject ;  for  example,  it  is  not  possible  to  illustrate  all  the  kinds 
of  land  forms  met  in  the  text-book  by  actual  examples  in  the 
local  field  around  the  school.  Other  difficulties  must  today  be 
laid  at  the  teacher's  door ;  for  example,  a  want  of  preparation  in 
field  observation,  so  that  the  local  opportunities  for  field  study, 
often  excellent,  are  almost  neglected.  Another  difficulty  con- 
cerns the  outfit  of  the  laboratory,  for  which  there  is  no  easily 
obtainable  set  of  materials  such  as  may  now  be  bought  for  a 
physical  or  chemical  laboratory.  The  first  of  these  difficulties 
cannot  be  directly  overcome,  it  must  be  avoided.  The  other  two 
will  be  overcome  in  time ;  indeed,  the  rate  of  progress  toward 
better  conditions  is  today  so  rapid  in  the  better  schools,  that  one 
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may  have  great  hopes  for  the  future.  Leaving  the  difficulties 
aside,  let  us  turn  attention  to  the  possibilities  and  classify  them 
under  the  four  headings  of  the  subject. 

The  earth  as  a  globe  offers  a  number  of  interesting  exercises ; 
such  as  determination  of  the  attitude  of  the  earth's  axis,  estab- 
lishment of  a  true  meridian  and  measurement  of  local  variation, 
a  schoolyard  imitation  of  the  method  of  measuring  the  size  of 
the  earth,  an  extension  of  the  same  by  correspondence  with 
another  school  a  few  hundred  miles  north  or  south,  measurement 
of  local  latitude,  determination  of  local  solar  time,  and  difference 
of  longitude  between  two  schools  a  few  hundred  miles  apart,  east 
and  west.  Simple  and  useful  exercises  for  the  laboratory  may 
be  devised  in  illustration  of  the  dimensions  of  the  earth  as  a 
whole,  and  of  horizontal  distances,  mountain  heights,  and  ocean 
depths  on  its  surface.  Interesting  exercises  in  the  projection  and 
construction  of  maps  may  be  presented  very  simply,  even  to 
scholars  who  have  not  studied  formal  geometry.  The  earth  as  a 
globe  forms  many  more  elementary  exercises  than  most  teachers 
imagine.1 

Practical  work  on  weather  and  climate  is  already  well  estab- 
lished in  many  schools.  It  often  lacks  the  variety  that  might  be 
given  to  it,  yet  it  is  certainly  further  advanced  today  than  any 
other  phase  of  the  subject.  In  connection  with  the  change  of 
seasons,  the  revolution  of  the  earth  around  the  sun  may  be  really 
taught  observationally,  if  the  teacher  will  but  give  a  year  to  it, 
by  leading  the  scholars  to  make  record  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight 
or  a  month,  of  star  groups  that  rise  in  the  east  shortly  after  sun- 
set. At  the  end  of  an  annual  circuit,  the  year  as  a  time  unit  will 
be  better  understood  than  by  memorizing  a  book  definition ;  the 
latter  method  being  one  of  the  many  cases  in  which  teaching 
defeats  one  half  of  its  object  by  going  too  fast.  It  is  true  that  a 
verbal  statement  of  the  fact  that  the  earth  goes  around  the  sun 
once  a  year  can  be  easily  learned  and  remembered ;  but  there  is 
little  in  this  to  cultivate  the  intelligence.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  discovery  that  an  extension  of  the  line  from  the  sun  to  the 

x  See  "  Practical  Exercises  in  Geography,"  Nat.  Geogr.  Mag.,  Vol.  XI,  1900,  pp. 
62-78. 
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earth  marks  out  a  circuit  through  the  stars  in  about  360  days  is  a 
lesson  in  intelligent  observation  and  in  the  cultivation  of  one's  own 
power  of  discovery  that  should  not  be  neglected  if  intelligence 
along  with  knowledge,  and  not  knowledge  alone,  is  the  object  of 
education.  It  is  evident  that  the  method  of  learning  that  the 
earth  revolves  around  the  sun  should  be  taught  in  an  earlier  year 
than  the  one  which  contains  the  course  on  physical  geography 
here  considered.  The  same  is  true  of  the  annual  change  in  the 
sun's  noon  altitude  and  the  associated  variation  in  the  length  of 
the  day  and  in  the  strength  of  sunshine,  and  the  resulting  succes- 
sion of  the  seasons.  Local  observations  of  weather,  the  relation 
of  weather  to  season,  and  the  correlation  of  local  weather  with 
the  general  phenomena  of  the  weather  maps*  should  also  advance 
much  more  slowly  than  a  class  would  pass  over  the  correspond- 
ing pages  in  a  text-book.  All  these  topics  require  more  time 
for  their  observational  development  than  can  be  allowed  in  a  high- 
school  course ;  their  proper  place  is  in  the  grammar  school.  The 
high-school  course  following  such  preparation  can  advance  rap- 
idly to  more  advanced  problems,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in 
abundance,  either  in  connection  with  local  observations  or  with 
the  comparison  of  local  phenomena  with  their  fellows  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  ocean  can  be  seen  by  very  few  of  the  scholars  in  our 
schools.  Those  who  live  near  its  shores  may  observe  something 
of  waves,  shore  currents,  and  tides ;  those  who  live  on  lakes  or 
ponds  may  observe  waves  and  wind  drift,  but  not  tides.  Waves, 
currents,  and  tides  may  be  imitated  by  experiments  in  a  tank, 
but  no  one  has  yet  undertaken  to  work  out  in  detail  just  how 
such  experiments  can  be  best  presented.  They  must  always  be 
difficult  in  schools  where  crowded  class  rooms  offer  the  only 
contact  of  the  teacher  and  pupil ;  they  may  be  made  relatively 
easy  in  schools  where  a  good  geographical  laboratory  is  pro- 
vided. Laboratory  exercises  on  charts  of  ocean  temperatures, 
depths,  currents,  and  tides  may  be  devised  in  great  variety. 

Observational  work  on  the  land. — The  first  chapter  on  the 
lands — that  concerning  the  variety  of  their  activities  —  offers 

1  See  Practical  Exercises  in  Elementary  Meteorology,  by  R.  DeC.  Ward.  Ginn 
•&  Co.,  Boston,  1899. 
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many  opportunities  for  local  observation,  even  by  young  schol- 
ars. The  effects  of  rock  weathering  can  be  observed  outdoors 
on  buildings  and  rock  ledges,  and  indoors  on  hand  specimens. 
Transportation  of  weathered  waste  by  running  water  is  always 
open  to  observation  and  to  illustration  by  experiment.  Impor- 
tant principles  can  be  deduced  concerning  the  changes  that  must 
be  effected  on  the  earth's  surface  if  plenty  of  time  be  allowed  ; 
and  there  are  very  few  localities  that  do  not  offer  sufficient 
examples  of  hill  or  valley  forms  by  which  the  postulate  of 
"plenty  of  time"  can  be  established.  The  erosion  of  valleys  by 
the  action  of  rain  and  streams  can  be  established  as  a  highly 
characteristic  feature  of  the  lands  by  observation  and  experi- 
ment. The  tank  may  be  used  again  to  exhibit  the  hypothetical 
consequences  of  elevating  or  depressing  a  land  mass  with  respect 
to  a  sea  level  in  altering  its  extent  and  shore  configuration,  and 
maps  of  actual  regions  may  be  at  once  shown  in  confirmation  of 
the  hypothesis  thus  illustrated.  An  intelligent  view  of  the  earth 
may  be  presented  in  this  way,  although  care  must  be  constantly 
taken  not  to  allow  the  time  element  of  the  problem  to  be  hur- 
ried. Some  study  of  rocks  and  minerals  may  be  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  activities  of  the  lands,  but  the  error  of  going  too 
far  into  detail  must  be  guarded  against ;  a  very  little  knowledge 
of  minerals  and  rocks  will  suffice  for  the  young  geographer,  and 
the  small  amount  that  is  needed  is  best  introduced  directly  in 
connection  with  the  subject  that  calls  for  it  (as  lavas  with  vol- 
canoes, limestone  with  caverns)  rather  than  in  an  independent 
and  preparatory  course. 

Models  and  maps. — Under  the  different  kinds  of  land  forms, 
each  local  field  may  be  resorted  to  in  connection  with  the  topics 
for  which  it  gives  the  best  illustrations ;  but  the  practical  diffi- 
culty here  is  to  reach  these  topics  in  an  out-door  season.  In 
any  case,  the  local  field  should  surely  be  studied  in  connection 
with  some  part  of  the  text,  so  as  to  emphasize  the  reality  of  the 
subject  that  the  books  treat.  Yet  even  the  best  fields  are  so 
limited  in  their  variety  of  illustrations  that  constant  resort  must 
be  had  to  models,  maps,  and  pictures.  These  indoor  materials 
have   an    advantage  over   the   local   field,  in   that  they  can  be 
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introduced  in  connection  with  any  part  of  the  text,  at  any  time 
and  in  any  order  desired.  Models  are  very  valuable  if  well 
made ;  they  may  be  actual  places  or  of  ideal  types.  As  an 
example  of  the  first  class,  mention  is  made  to  Harden's  model 
of  Morrison's  cove,  Blair  county,  Pa.,  in  which  the  zigzag  habit 
of  the  Allegheny  ridges  is  well  shown :  also  of  Topley's  model 
of  the  Weald  in  southeastern  England,  where  the  chalk  escarp- 
ment formed  by  the  erosion  of  an  anticline  are  well  exhibited. 
For  models  of  larger  areas,  the  United  States  on  a  curved  sur- 
face, like  that  of  the  earth,  as  made  by  Howell  in  Washington, 
are  of  too  small  a  scale  to  illustrate  local  topographical  form,  but 
they  are  of  great  value  in  giving  correct  location  to  many  exam- 
ples in  the  text.  The  cost  of  a  relief  globe  can  be  better  expended 
on  other  things.  As  examples  of  the  second  class,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  refer  also  to  the  three  Harvard  models,  made  under 
my  direction  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Curtis,  and  now  published  by  Ginn  & 
Co.,  Boston.  The  manifest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  use  of 
models  are  their  comparative  rarity,  their  expense,  their  size  and 
their  weight ;  but  every  school  should  have  at  least  a  few 
examples.  Many  exercises  may  be  based  upon  them,  graphic, 
oral  and  written.  For  example,  in  one  of  the  Harvard  models 
is  a  small  or  "young"  volcano,  whose  lava  streams  have  diverted 
streams  and  formed  lakes  in  obstructed  valleys.  The  prepara- 
tion of  a  map  and  a  written  description  of  these  effects  of  vol- 
canic action  would  be  profitable  exercises  for  high-school  or 
grammar-school  pupils.  The  model  of  a  young  coastal  plain 
affords  good  basis  for  simple  inferences  of  a  truly  scientific 
kind.  I  have  great  hopes  that  a  working  tank  model  for  the 
illustration  of  the  development  of  land  forms  may  be  some  day 
devised  and  reduced  to  practical  form  for  school  use.  The 
ingenuity  here  needed  is  much  less  than  that  ^hich  has  been 
expended  in  the  construction  of  the  apparatus  often  seen  in 
physical  and  chemical  laboratories,  but  it  would  be  wasteful  to 
demand  the  ingenuity  of  every  teacher  individually.  Lacking 
the  time  to  construct  the  model  myself,  I  should  be  glad  to  place 
a  workshop,  material,  and  a  quantity  of  advice  at  the  disposition 
of  a  properly  prepared  co-worker — a  teacher  of  experience,  with 
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an  inventive  turn  of  mind  and  hands  familiar  with  tools,  pre- 
ferred—  with  the  confident  expectation  that  results  of  great 
value  could  be  obtained  in  a  year's  time. 

Maps  are  of  two  kinds,  according  to  their  scales.  Those  of 
small  scale  showing  a  large  area,  as  in  wall  maps,  suffice  to  locate 
the  places  that  are  referred  to  in  the  text,  but  not  to  exhibit 
topographic  form.  Maps  of  large  scale,  including  relatively 
small  areas,  would  often  afford  no  sufficient  clue  to  their  locality 
if  none  were  named  upon  them,  but  they  give  very  valuable 
illustration  of  form.  The  maps  published  by  governmental 
bureaus  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  are  of  great  value  here. 
An  important  result  of  placing  these  maps,  now  so  easily 
obtained,  before  pupils  in  the  public  schools  will  be  the  wide 
distribution  of  the  knowledge  that  such  maps  exist,  as  well  as 
the  formation  of  a  habit  of  using  them.  Several  lists  of 
selected  series  of  our  own  maps  have  been  published.1  These 
maps  are  at  their  best  when  they  illustrate  some  specific  form, 
as  a  water-gap  cut  through  one  of  the  Allegheny  ridges  in 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  or  Virginia;  or  Crater  Lake,  that  remark- 
able water  body  occupying  a  superb  volcanic  caldera  in  Oregon ; 
or  the  extraordinary  cusps  of  Capes  Hatteras,  Lookout  and  Fear; 
or  the  meanders  and  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  as  shown  upon 
the  invaluable  map  of  the  alluvial  basin  of  the  great  river  pre- 
pared by  the  Mississippi  River  commission.  Definite  exercises, 
partly  graphic,  partly  verbal,  can  be  assigned  to  pupils  on  such 
maps.  Such  exercises  should  stand  in  much  the  same  indispen- 
sable relation  to  geography  as  that  occupied  by  translation  in 
language  study. 

Maps  of  intermediate  scale,  five  or  ten  miles  to  an  inch,  are 
needed  to  include  parts  of  a  coastal  plain  large  enough  to 
illustrate  their  'relations  to  one  another,  to  the  old  land,  and  to 
the  sea.     Maps  of  this  kind  are  difficult  to  obtain ;  the  relief 

1  See  Governmental  maps  for  use  of  schools,  by  Davis,  King  &  Collie,  New  York, 
Holt,  1894.  Also,  Journal  of  School  Geography,  September  1897,  and  October  1898. 
A  list  of  U.  S.  maps  selected  for  school  use  is  given  in  Appendix  M,  to  the  author's 
Physical  Geography,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1899.  Foreign  maps  are  treated  in  "  Large 
scale  maps  as  geographical  illustrations,"  Journal  of  Geology ',  Chicago,  IV,  1896, 
484-5I3- 
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map  of  New  Jersey  shows  part  of  a  coastal  plain  of  longitudinal 
relief ;  the  geological  map  of  Alabama  presents  the  pattern  of 
overlapping  strata,  but  not  the  relief  in  a  similar  form,  and  hence 
is  less  serviceable  for  young  scholars. 

Pictures  are  very  useful  when  in  the  form  of  lantern  slides 
for  projection,  so  that  an  entire  class  can  see  them  at  once,  while 
the  teacher  presents  appropriate  explanations,  but  lantern  slides 
should  be  supplemented  if  possible  by  pictures  of  large  enough 
size  and  clear  enough  drawing  to  give  good  illustration  of  certain 
forms  for  description,  when  placed  before  the  members  of  the 
class  for  individual  study  in  the  laboratory.  A  canon,  a  mesa, 
an  alluvial  fan,  or  other  small  items  of  form  can  be  thus  por- 
trayed. Specific  exercises  on  such  pictures  are  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  invent ;  but  the  translation  of  the  picture  into  words  and 
the  explanation  of  its  facts  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
developed  by  previous  study,  afford  useful  preparation  for 
observation  during  travel. 

Place  of  physical  geography  in  the  school  curriculum. — The 
place  of  physical  geography  in  the  school  curriculum  has  been 
much  discussed.  The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  adopt- 
ing the  recommendations  of  their  subcommittee  on  geography, 
advised  a  general  course  of"  physical  geography  in  the  first  year 
of  the  high-school  course,  and  more  special  and  advanced 
courses  in  "  physiography ,"  meteorology,  astronomy  or  geology 
in  the  last  year.  The  recent  report  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  on  college  admission  requirements,  following  the 
advice  of  their  subcommittee,  makes  a  similar  recommendation  ; 
the  first  cited  report  gives  most  detail  to  its  outline  of  the 
higher  courses,  and  the  second  report  devotes  most  of  its  atten- 
tion to  the  lower  and  more  general  course.  My  belief  is  that 
the  latter  will  not  remain  very  long  in  the  better  high  schools, 
and  that,  as  it  descends  into  the  grammar  schools,  its  place  will 
be  taken  by  elective  courses  near  the  end  of  the  high-school 
course.  The  reasons  for  this  belief  are  as  follows.  First,  a 
number  of  good  grammar  schools  are  already  teaching,  under 
"  geography  "  or  "physical  geography  "  much  material  recom- 
mended    in    the    National   Educational   Association    report   as 
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appropriate  for  the  first  year  of  the  high  school.  Second,  the 
rapid  improvement  of  the  grammar-school  course  in  general 
geography,  by  omitting  much  old  memariter  work  and  compres- 
sing the  valuable  remainder  into  shorter  time,  is  actually  pro- 
viding a  place  for  physical  geography  in  the  last  year  of  the 
grades.  Such  a  change  must  come  to  be  generally  approved,  when 
it  is  seen  how  large  a  part  of  elementary  physical  geography  is 
within  reach  of  the  grammar  schools,  and  when  it  is  remembered 
that  every  study  thus  added  to  the  lower  grades  reaches  a  vastly 
greater  number  of  school  children  than  it  would  reach  in  the 
high  school.  Still  more  important  is  the  third  and  final  reason, 
namely,  a  growing  belief  that  the  existing  methods  of  teaching 
geography  in  the  grades  is  not  rational  enough  to  stimulate  as 
fully  as  it  should  the  mental  activity  of  school  children  ;  the 
remnants  of  traditional  methods  in  geography  by  which  young 
intelligence  is  often  hampered  should  therefore  be  replaced  by 
an  increasing  attention  to  explanatory  and  practical  methods, 
such  as  the  subject  of  physical  geography  affords  in  an  a.dmirable 
way.  For  the  present,  the  establishment  of  a  good  course  in 
physical  geography  in  the  first  high-school  year  is  probably  the 
best  general  plan  ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  subject  will  hold 
a  permanent  place  there.  Ten  years  hence,  elementary  physical 
geography  will  have  found  its  way  into  many  grammar  schools; 
twenty  or  thirty  years  hence,  the  high  school  that  has  physical 
geography  in  its  first  year  and  not  in  its  third  or  fourth  will  be 

considered  old  fashioned. 

W.  M.  Davis 

Harvard  University 
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CAESAR'S    ACCOUNT    OF    THE    ANIMALS    IN    THE 
HERCYNIAN  FOREST  (De  Bello  Galileo,  VI,  25-28).* 

In  his  interesting  comparison  of  the  customs  of  the  Gauls  and 
the  Germans,  in  Book  VI  of  the  Gallic  War,  Caesar  has  occasion 
to  speak  of  the  Hercynian  Forest.  The  extent  of  this  forest 
was  so  great,  he  tells  us,  that  no  one  from  the  west  part  of  Ger- 
many had  ever  gone  to  the  eastern  limit.  It  followed  the  line 
of  the  Danube,  and  seems  to  have  corresponded,  in  general,  with 
the  mountains  and  forests  of  southern  Germany,  from  the 
Schwarzwald  to  the  Carpathian  chain.  From  the  forest  itself 
Caesar  passes,  in  chapter  xxv,  to  the  strange  animals  found  in  it, 
to  which  the  three  following  chapters,  xxvi-xxvm  are  devoted. 
The  description  is  full  of  mistakes,  and  contains  so  much  of  the 
marvelous,  that  Henry  Meusel,  the  latest  critical  editor  of  the 
Gallic  War,  rejects  the  three  chapters  from  the  text  as  an  inter- 
polation inserted  by  some  credulous  scribe. 

Caesar  as  a  rule  is  sober-minded,  presenting  only  essential 
facts,  in  a  style  singularly  free  from  embellishment  or  affectation. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  inquire  whether  the  three 
chapters  contain  anything  that  a  man  of  the  highest  intelligence 
and  sobriety  of  judgment,  writing  at  the  end  of  the  Roman 
Republic,  might  not  have  included  in  such  a  description. 

We  must  first  observe  that  the  three  chapters  professedly 
give  information  at  second  hand.  This  is  clear  from  the  intro- 
ductory statement  in  chapter  xxv :  multaque  in  ea  (silva)  genera 
ferarum  nasci  constat,  quae  reliquis  in  locis  visa  non  sint.  It  must 
further  be  noticed  that  zoology  had  not,  in  Caesar's  time,  become 
a  science  resting  on  exact  observation.  Aristotle  had  indeed 
recorded  the  habits  of  animals,  and  classified  them  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  a  rude  physiology,  but  he  had  no  followers ;  the 
sciences,  of  which  he  laid  the  basis,  were  checked  by  extravagant 
legends  and  fables.     That  Aesop's  fox  should  talk  with  a  crane, 

'Paper read  at  the  Classical  Conference,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  March  30,  1900, 
by  Grace  Griffith  Begle. 
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or  that  a  philosophic  discussion  should  occupy  the  country  rat 
when  visited  by  an  acquaintance  from  the  town,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  when  sober  history  abounds  in  similar  examples. 
According  to  Livy,  under  the  consulate  of  Gnaeus  Domitius  and 
Lucius  Quintius  an  ox  threw  Rome  into  terror  by  the  words : 
Cave  tibi,  Roma!  When  Lepidus  and  Catulus  were  consuls, 
we  are  told,  a  cock,  in  the  farmyard  of  one  Galerius,  spoke 
like  a  human  being,  and  Pliny  l  meditating  on  this  fact  gravely 
remarks  that  this  was  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  that  he 
knew  of. 

The  same  Pliny*  tells  a  marvelous  story  of  a  dolphin.  A 
boy  was  accustomed  every  day  on  his  way  to  school  to  cross  the 
Lucrine  lake ;  a  dolphin  observing  this  would  approach  the  shore, 
take  the  child  on  its  back  and  safely  deposit  the  burden  on  the 
opposite  side.  This  happened  for  several  years,  until  the  boy 
fell  ill  and  died.  The  dolphin  continued  to  come  to  the  spot, 
and  at  last  died  of  sorrow. 

Woods,  mountains,  and  seas  were  thought  to  abound  in 
abnormal  forms,  such  as  dragons,  winged  horses  and  griffins. 
Even  the  Christian  writers,  Cyprian  and  Jerome,  seem  to  have 
admitted  the  existence  of  centaurs,  believing  them  to  be  fallen 
angels,  condemned  to  stroll  through  dismal  forests  until  the  day 
of  judgment.  A  phoenix  is  described  by  Tacitus3  as  revisiting 
Egypt  in  34  A.D.,  after  a  disappearance  for  a  series  of  ages. 
"The  narrative  has  no  doubt  a  mixture  of  fable,"  he  says,  "but 
that  the  phoenix,  from  time  to  time,  appears  in  Egypt,  seems  to 
be  a  fact  sufficiently  ascertained. " 

Not  to  speak  of  the  prevalence  of  absurd  beliefs  among  the 
ignorant  down  to  the  present  time,  the  early  attempts  made  by 
our  own  writers  to  explain  the  presence  of  the  huge  bones  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  when  viewed  by  the  light 
of  present  knowledge,  are  as  amusing,  and  unscientific  in  spirit, 
as  the  theories  of  the  ancients.  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  speaking 
of  the  mastodon,  says  much  that  borders  on  the  marvelous ;  and 
most  of  the  writers  who  followed  Jefferson,  in  discussing  the 
nature  of  the  mammoth,   regarded  the   creature  as  a  gigantic 

*  Natural  History,  X,  21,  50.  »  Natural  History,  IX,  8.  *  Ann.,  VI,  28. 
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flesh-eater,  exhausting  all  the  adjectives  of  the  language  to 
describe  his  fierceness.  Some  of  them  by  putting  together 
bones  of  many  different  animals  concocted  gruesome  monsters. 
A  certain  Thomas  Ashe  in  1801  described  one  thus:  "With 
the  agility  of  the  tiger,  with  a  body  of  unequaled  magnitude, 
the  monster  must  have  been  the  terror  of  the  forest  and  man. 
In  fine,  huge  as  the  frowning  precipice,  cruel  as  the  bloody 
panther,  swift  as  the  descending  eagle,  must  have  been  this  tre- 
mendous animal,  when  clothed  with  flesh  and  animated  with 
principles  of  life.  From  this  review  of  these  majestic  remains, 
it  must  appear  that  the  creature  to  whom  they  belonged  was 
nearly  sixty  feet  long  and  twenty-five  feet  high."  Whittier's 
poem  on  the  " Double-headed  Snake  of  Newbury"  was  suggested 
by  these  lines  of  Rev.  Christopher  Toppan  to  Cotton  Mather : 
"  I  made  diligent  inquiry  at  your  command,  and  I  am  assured  it 
had  really  two  heads,  one  at  each  end,  two  mouths,  two  stings, 
or  tongues." 

These  illustrations  may  serve  to  show  how,  in  the  centuries 
before  the  study  of  animals  was  put  upon  a  scientific  basis,  all 
manner  of  beliefs  regarding  them  were  held  by  the  most  intelli- 
gent men.  We  may  now  pass  to  the  detailed  account  of  the 
animals  mentioned  in  the  chapters  under  discussion. 

The  first  description,  in  chapter  xxvi,  is  of  a  large  ani- 
mal somewhat  like  the  deer  in  form ;  from  its  forehead  mid- 
way between  the  ears  a  single  horn  rises,  higher  and  straighter 
than  the  horns  of  any  animal  known  to  us.  From  the  end  of 
this  horn,  branches,  which  are  like  the  palms  of  the  hand  when 
the  fingers  are  extended,  are  spread  out.  According  to  the  view 
of  most  naturalists,  Caesar  refers  here  to  the  reindeer,  which 
once  lived  much  farther  south  than  now,  and  retreated  north  on 
the  removal  of  the  forests.  Bones  and  antlers,  which  have  been 
found  in  trees  and  lumber,  prove  that  the  animal  was  found  in 
ancient  times  as  far  south  as  modern  Switzerland.  While  it  is 
open  to  question  whether,  on  account  of  the  mildness  of  the 
climate,  the  reindeer  thrived  in  Germany  at  the  time  of  Caesar, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  a  wandering  reindeer  might  have  been 
seen  in  the  winter,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  forest.     In  regard 
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to  the  words  bos  cervi  figura  Buffon  remarks  that  it  ought  not  to 
surprise  anyone  that  Caesar  should  give  the  name  bos  to  an  ani- 
mal so  different  from  the  ox,  since  the  Romans  applied  this 
term  to  any  large  unfamiliar  animal  which  had  cloven  hoofs, 
horns,  and  lived  on  grass. 

Several  suggestions  have  been  made  to  show  how  Caesar  fell 
into  the  error  of  attributing  but  one  horn  to  the  reindeer.  Per- 
haps the  specimen  described  had  lost  a  horn ;  as  both  horns  run 
parallel  to  each  other,  if  seen  from  the  side,  the  two  would 
appear  as  one ;  again,  the  expression  may  refer  to  the  long  pro- 
jection from  which  both  branches  spring  instead  of  growing 
independently  like  the  horns  of  an  ox. 

Pliny1  speaks  of  the  tarandrus,  meaning  the  reindeer,  as  an 
animal  of  the  size  of  the  ox.  "Its  head,"  he  says,  "is  larger 
than  that  of  the  stag,  and  not  very  unlike  it;  its  horns  are 
branched,  its  hoof  cloven,  and  its  hair  as  long  as  that  of  the 
bear.  Its  hide  is  of  such  extreme  hardness  that  it  is  used  for 
making  breast-plates.  When  it  is  frightened  this  animal  reflects 
the  color  of  all  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  in  the  spot  where 
it  is  concealed,  hence  it  is  that  it  is  so  rarely  captured."  Cuvier 
remarks  that  this  description  was  probably  derived  from  the 
imperfect  account  which  the  ancients  possessed  of  the  reindeer ; 
the  hair  of  this  animal  becomes  nearly  white  in  winter,  and  in 
summer  a  brown  or  gray  color. 

The  marvelous  character  of  our  narrative  is  further  shown 
in  the  description  of  the  elk.  This  animal,  we  are  told,  in  form, 
and  in  the  mottled  appearance  of  its  skin,  resembled  the  goat, 
but  it  was  much  larger,  with  blunt  antlers,  and  legs  that  had  no 
joints.  These  elks  never  lay  down  to  rest,  and  if  thrown  down 
by  any  accident,  they  could  not  raise  themselves  up.  They  leaned 
against  trees  while  they  slept,  and  the  huntsmen,  observing  their 
habit,  would  make  a  trap  for  them  by  cutting  into  the  tree ;  but 
only  so  far  that  it  might  still  retain  the  appearance  of  standing 
(irmly.  Of  course  when  the  animal  leaned  against  a  tree  thus 
weakened,  it  would  fall  with  his  weight,  and  he  was  left  unable 
to  rise.     Such  evidently  was  Shakespeare's   idea  when   he  wrote 

1  Natural  History,  VIII,  34. 
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("Julius  Caesar/1  Act  II,  Scene  I),  "he  loves  to  hear  that  uni- 
corns may  be  betrayed  with  trees." 

The  belief  was  prevalent  for  many  centuries  that  elephants 
were  not  able  to  bend  their  legs  nor  lie  down,  and  as  the  joints 
of  the  elk's  legs  were  quite  firm  and  stiff,  men  very  likely 
attributed  to  them  that  part  of  the  fable  about  the  elephant. 
Moreover,  the  inconveniences  attributed  to  the  elk  by  Caesar's 
narrative  are  said  to  be  ascribed  to  it  by  some  people  in  Ger- 
many today ;  and  there  is  a  current  etymology  which  connects 
the  word  Elen,  "elk,"  with  elend,  "wretched." 

The  delusion  in  regard  to  the  elephant  was  supported  by  the 
fact  that  the  elephant  often  sleeps  standing,  its  huge  body  lean- 
ing against  a  tree  or  rock.  Mr.  William  Brayley,  a  naturalist  of 
the  London  Institution,  writes :  "  Station  to  it  is  rest,  except  when 
greatly  fatigued,  or  in  great  weakness  from  disease.  From  the 
construction  of  all  the  joints  in  its  legs,  and  especially  from  that  of 
the  knee-joints,  the  elephant,  when  standing  still,  rests,  as  it  were, 
upon  four  pillars,  with  scarcely  any  need  of  muscular  exertion." 
He  says  that  an  elephant  which  died  in  the  menagerie  of  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris  was  observed  never  to  lie  down,  even 
in  his  last  illness,  until  immediately  before  his  death. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Corse  Scott,1  under  whose  direction  the 
elephant  hunters  in  Bengal  were  placed,  that  "elephants,  particu- 
larly goondahs,  which  are  large  male  animals,  that  have  strayed 
from  the  woods  and  the  herd,  have  been  known  to  stand  twelve 
months  at  their  pickets  without  lying  down  to  sleep,  though  they 
sometimes  take  a  short  nap  standing." 

The  popular  belief  concerning  the  elephant  was,  according  to 
Professor  Schlegel,a  first  delivered  or  first  recorded  from  tradi- 
tion by  Ctesias,  the  Cnidian,  in  380  B.  C,  so  that  it  was  already 
an  old  error  at  the  time  Caesar  was  writing  of  the  elk.  The 
absurdity  respecting  the  elephant's  posture  in  sleep,  and  the  con- 
sequent mode  of  capturing  him  is  also,  Schlegel  says,  derived 
from  Ctesias.     Aristotle  refutes  the  statements  of  Ctesias  where 

1  "Manners,  Habits,  and  Natural  History  of  the  Elephant,"  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions,  1799,  p.  44. 

a"  History  of  the  Elephant  and  Sphinx,"  Classical  Journal,  XXXI. 
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he  says1  that  "the  elephant  is  not  formed  as  some  have  said, 
but  is  able  to  sit  down  and  bend  his  legs ;  from  his  great  weight, 
however,  he  is  unable  to  bend  them  on  both  sides  at  once ;  he 
leans  either  to  the  right  side  or  to  the  left,  and  sleeps  in  this 
position,  but  his  hind  legs  are  bent  like  a  man's." 

Steevens,  in  his  notes  on  Shakespeare,  tells  us  that  in  a 
curious  specimen  of  early  natural  history,  "The  Dialogues  of 
Creatures  Moralized,"  published  early  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
mention  is  made  of  the  "elefant  that  boweth  not  the  knees." 
In  the  play  of  "All  Fools"  by  George  Chapman,  published  in 
1605  (Act  V,  Scene  I),  is  the  passage:  "I  hope  you  are  no  ele- 
phant, you  have  joints."  Shakespeare,  in  his  Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida,  makes  Ulysses  say  (Act  II,  Scene  III):  "The  elephant 
hath  joints,  but  none  for  courtesy.  His  legs  are  legs  for  neces- 
sity, not  for  flexure."  In  "All's  Lost  by  Lust,"  a  play  by  Wil- 
liam Rowley,  written  1633,  a  woman  is  said  to  be  "stubborn  as 
an  elephant's  leg" — no  bending  in  her. 

"Bestiary,"  an  English  version,  made  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, of  a  Latin  physiologus,  gives  a  description  of  the  elephant 
which  reminds  us  of  Caesar's  elk.  It  may  be  translated  as  fol- 
lows : 

There  are  elephants  in  the  land  of  India, 

In  body  like  burly  mountains. 

They  wade  out  into  the  water 

In  order  that  they  may  not  fall  down. 

That  is  most  in  their  thought, 

For  they  have  no  joints 

That  they  can  rise  with  ; 

How  this  deer  resteth  him 

When  he  walketh  wide, 

Harketh  how  it  telleth  here, 

For  he  is  all  unwieldy. 

A  tree  he  seeketh  certainly 

That  strong  and  steadfast  is, 

And  leaneth  himself 

Confidently  against  it 

When  he  is  of  walk,  weary  ; 

The  hunter  hath  beheld  this, 

Who  wishes  to  entrap  him 
1 History  of  Animals,  II,  1. 
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Where  his  best  resort  is, 

To  do  his  will. 

He  saweth  the  tree, 

And  propeth  it  beneath 

In  the  wise  that  he  can  best, 

Concealeth  it  well 

That  he  is  not  aware  of  it, 

When  he  maketh  return  thereto ; 

Sits  alone  himself 

Beholds  whether  his  contrivance 

At  all  avail  him. 

Then  cometh  this  elephant  unwieldy 

And  leaneth  him  upon  his  side, 

Sleepeth  by  the  tree  in  the  shadow, 

And  so  both  fall  together. 

In  his  conclusion  the  writer  finds  the  analogue  of  the  ele- 
phant in  Adam,  our  first  father,  who  fell  by  means  of  a  tree. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  author  of  Vulgar  Errors,  takes  up  in 
chap.  1  of  the  third  book,  as  the  first  common  error,  "  That  an 
elephant  hath  no  joints."  He  wonders  that  men  do  strangely 
forget  what  is  related  by  Suetonius  in  the  lives  of  Nero  and 
Galba,  that  elephants  have  been  instructed  to  walk  on  ropes,  in 
public  shows,  before  the  people :  which  is  not  easily  performed 
by  man,  and  requireth  not  only  a  broad  foot,  but  a  pliable  flexure 
of  joints ;  or  that  they  call  not  to  mind  that  memorable  show  of 
Germanicus,  wherein  twelve  elephants  danced  unto  the  sound  of 
music ;  lastly,  he  says,  they  consult  not  experience  whereof  not 
many  years  past  we  have  had  the  advantage  in  England,  by  an 
elephant  shown  in  many  parts  thereof,  not  only  in  the  posture  of 
standing,  but  kneeling,  and  lying  down.  The  first  edition  of 
Vulgar  Errors  was  published  1646,  and,  although  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  writes  that  the  opinion  in  regard  to  the  elephant  having 
no  joints  is  at  present  well  suppressed,  he  expresses  a  fear  that 
it  will  revive  again,  citing  a  case  in  Italy,  where,  notwithstanding 
the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  habits  of  the  animal  afforded 
by  an  elephant,  sent  to  Leo  X  by  Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal, 
"the  error  is  still  alive  and  epidemical,  as  with  us." 

Mr.  Brayley,  the  naturalist  whom  I  mentioned  before,  writ- 
ing in    1836,   says:  "It  remains  a    'vulgar  error*   among  the 
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uneducated  classes  even  to  the  present  day.  It  has  long  been 
the  custom  for  the  exhibitors  of  itinerant  collections  of  wild 
animals,  when  showing  the  elephant,  to  mention  the  story  of  its 
having  no  joints,  and  its  consequent  inability  to  rise ;  they  never 
fail  to  think  it  necessary  to  demonstrate  its  untruth  by  causing 
the  animal  to  bend  one  of  its  forelegs,  and  kneel  also,  but  I 
never  saw  this  done  without  observing  that  it  was  witnessed  with 
astonishment,  and  almost  incredulity,  by  several  persons  present, 
whether  the  exhibition  had  been  in  London,  or  in  a  provincial 
town." 

The  last  animal  mentioned  is  the  urns,  the  German  aurochs, 
or  wild  ox.  This  was  a  little  below  the  elephant  in  size,  our 
description  says,  and  like  the  bull  in  color  and  shape.  As 
the  urus  is  the  largest  of  existing  quadrupeds  of  the  European 
continent,  Caesar's  comparison  of  it  with  the  elephant  is  not 
incorrect.  The  strength  and  speed  of  these  animals  was  very 
great,  a  fact  which  Pliny x  also  mentions,  and  they  were  so  fierce 
that  even  when  taken  very  young  they  could  not  be  tamed. 
Young  men  hardened  themselves  in  hunting  them,  and  captured 
and  killed  them  by  means  of  pitfalls,  for  he  who  could  produce 
the  greatest  number  of  their  horns  in  public  was  considered  a 
mighty  hunter.  The  horns  which  were  thus  obtained  they 
bound  at  the  rim  of  the  large  end  with  silver,  and  used  for  cups 
at  their  most  sumptuous  banquets. 

The  aurochs  still  exists,  although  in  small  numbers,  in  the 
forest  of  Lithuania,  where  it  is  saved  from  immediate  extinction 
by  the  protection  of  the  emperor  of  Russia.  Up  to  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Great  it  was  hunted  in  the  Hartz  Mountains. 

Notwithstanding  the  incredible  details,  the  language  of  the 
three  chapters  is  throughout  Caesarian.  There  is  nothing  in  any 
manuscript  to  suggest  that  they  were  a  late  addition.  From  a 
literary  point  of  view,  they  fit  in  well  with  what  precedes,  and 
what  follows.  Thus,  so  far  as  concerns  language  and  style,  the 
presumption  is  in  favor  of  their  authenticity,  unless  it  can  be 
proved  that  the  matter  is  inconsistent  with  Caesar's  information 

1  Natural  History,  VIII,  15. 
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and  belief.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  evidence  presented  is  suf- 
ficient to  indicate  that  unless  Caesar  surpassed  his  contempo- 
raries in  zoological  knowledge,  he  may  well  have  believed  what 
we  find  written  in  the  chapters  under  discussion.  Meusel's 
rejection  of  the  chapters  as  spurious  is  without  sufficient  justifi- 
cation, and  according  to  our  present  light  we  must  consider  them 
as  the  work  of  Caesar. 
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THE    INFLUENCE   OF   THE   STATE    UNIVERSITY  ON 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS \ 

Besides  discharging  all  the  other  functions  of  a  university, 
the  State  University  must  meet  the  responsibilities  that  come  to 
it  as  the  head  of  the  public-school  system  of  its  commonwealth. 
These  responsibilities  are  grave  and  numerous.  That  secondary 
education  is  dependent  upon  elementary — that  higher  education 
is  dependent  upon  secondary  and  elementary,  is  apparent  to  all ; 
but  few  grasp  clearly  the  fact  that  elementary  education  is 
dependent  upon  secondary  and  higher,  and  that  secondary  edu- 
cation is  not  less  dependent  upon  higher  than  it  is  upon  elemen- 
tary. The  public  school  system  cannot  thrive  if  limitations  of 
extension  be  imposed  upon  it.  A  paralytic  stroke  comes  upon  it 
at  the  point  of  limitation.  Restrict  it  to  elementary  education,  and 
apathy  follows,  at  least  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Limit 
it  to  elementary  and  secondary  education,  and  weakness  appears 
in  the  upper  years  of  the  high  schools.  Let  it  end  with  the 
four  years  of  the  college  courses,  and  ailing  in  the  colleges 
appears.  The  higher  the  limitation  is  placed,  the  less  deadly 
the  result ;  but  wherever  it  is  placed,  whether  high  or  low,  limita- 
tion brings  some  measure  of  disaster.  Every  student  of  educa- 
tional history  must  have  noted  the  wonderful  revival  of  college 
education  in  the  United  States  since  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity introduced  serious  graduate  work.  This  work  has  practi- 
cally no  limit. 

This  fundamental  idea  that  the  lower  education  is  not  less 
dependent  upon  the  higher  than  the  higher  upon  the  lower  has 
been  clearly  seen  by  some  illustrious  men.  The  modern  edu- 
cational movement  in  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States 
is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  influence  of  Prussia.  Exhausted 
by  disastrous  wars  with  the  first  Napoleon,  Prussia  redeemed 
herself  in  half  a  century  through  the  regeneration  of  her  school 

'An  address  given  at  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  1900. 
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system.  The  work  of  redemption  was  begun  by  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt.  His  plan  embraced  the  reorganization  of  the  public- 
school  system  from  top  to  bottom ;  but  the  first  step  was  to 
found  the  University  of  Berlin.  He  realized  that  the  redemption 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education  was  impossible  without 
a  great  university  at  the  head  of  the  public-school  system. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  one  of  the  wisest  educational 
thinkers  that  our  country  has  produced  is  Thomas  Jefferson. 
Through  a  magnificent  public-school  system  he  aimed  to  exalt 
Virginia  and  after  her  the  other  states  of  the  Union.  But  his 
first  step  was  to  found  the  University  of  Virginia.  His  plan  was 
in  all  essentials  similar  to  that  of  Humboldt  which  it  preceded 
in  time.  Prussia  executed  Humboldt's  plan  in  its  fullness ;  but 
Virginia  mutilated  the  plan  of  Jefferson.  No  secondary  or 
elementary  public  schools  were  established.  Moreover  the 
University  of  Virginia  as  founded  was  but  a  fragment  of  the 
institution  of  which  Jefferson  dreamed.  Side  by  side  with  better 
education,  he  advocated  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

But  returning  from  examples  to  the  doctrine  that  they 
exemplify,  let  me  repeat  with  emphasis  that  the  public-school 
system  cannot  be  maintained  in  thorough  efficiency  in  any  part, 
unless  it  be  maintained  in  thorough  efficiency  in  every  part,  from 
the  kindergarten  through  the  graduate  studies  of  the  university. 

The  influence  of  a  university  is  conscious  and  unconscious. 
The  influence  which  it  exerts  unconsciously,  it  exerts  also  inevi- 
tably. Whether  it  concern  itself  with  the  schools  below  it  or 
not,  a  great  institution  of  learning  must  exeicise  a  powerful 
influence  upon  these  schools.  Until  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Eliot  it  is  doubtful  if  Harvard  gave  much  attention  to 
secondary  and  elementary  education,  as  represented  in  the  public- 
school  system.  Yet  the  unconscious  and  unintentional  influence 
of  Harvard  was  immense.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  in  the  South.  This  unconscious  influence  is 
exercised  by  strong  private  institutions  quite  as  effectually  as  by 
state  institutions.  It  is  the  inevitable  influence  of  a  great 
establishment  of  higher  learning.  This  unconscious  influence 
a  state  university  should  unquestionably  exercise.      This  it  can 
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do  only  by  becoming  great.  Therefore  it  is  under  obligation  to 
the  schools  below  to  become  morally  and  intellectually  as  great 
as  possible.  In  increasing  the  depth  and  extent  of  its  own  instruc- 
tion it  is  blessing  unawares  all  the  schools  below. 

But  a  state  university,  to  fulfill  its  duty,  must  exert  upon  the 
schools  below  it  a  conscious  influence  also.  While  private  insti- 
tutions are  not  debarred  from  doing  this,  they  are  not  nearly  so 
well  fitted  for  it.  The  fact  that  it  is  the  head  of  the  public- 
school  system  gives  the  state  university  opportunities  that  have 
to  be  acquired  by  private  colleges.  Moreover  this  fact  justifies 
state  institutions  in  expending  money  to  widen  the  circle  of  their 
conscious  influence,  whereas  private  institutions  would  naturally 
hesitate  to  encounter  the  outlay.  For  a  liberal  outlay  of  money, 
be  it  understood,  is  indispensable.  Perhaps  this  paper  would  be 
most  useful  if,  without  discussing  further  the  general  proposition, 
I  point  out  some  ways  in  which  state  universities  may  best  exer- 
cise conscious  influence  upon  the  schools  below  them. 

In  the  first  place,  in  justice  to  secondary  education,  the  uni- 
versity should  not  maintain  a  preparatory  department.  It  is 
idle  to  quibble  on  this  subject.  A  university  that  maintains  a 
preparatory  department  does  deep  wrong  to  every  secondary 
school  in  its  commonwealth.  The  best  thing  it  can  do  for  itself 
and  for  the  commonwealth  is  to  strangle  its  preparatory  depart- 
ment. Having  had  some  experience  in  this  matter,  I  am  aware 
of  the  difficulties.  The  maintenance  and  improvement  of  state 
institutions  is  dependent  in  large  measure  upon  the  good  will  of 
the   people.      Nothing  succeeds  with   the   people  like  success. 

In  popular  estimation  the  highest  evidence  of  success  is  a 
large  enrollment.  It  takes  some  courage  therefore  to  abolish 
preparatory  courses  and  to  demand  for  admission  to  every 
department  a  high-school  diploma.  If  this  be  done  suddenly, 
the  inevitable  result  will  be  a  large  reduction  in  enrollment- 
Numbers  of  students  that  apply  for  admission  must  be  sent  back 
home.  These  malcontents  spread  dissatisfaction  in  their  respec- 
tive neighborhoods,  which  brings  great  peril  to  the  institution. 
No  wise  man  would  in  a  year  abolish  preparatory  courses  and 
require   for  admission  to  every  department  of  the  university  a 
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high-school  diploma.  This  would  be  courting  disaster.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  within  a  space  of  ten  years  any  univer- 
sity may  not  abolish  its  preparatory  courses  and  so  raise  the 
standards  in  every  department,  that  at  the  end  of  the  decade 
good  high -school  training  shall  be  necessary  for  admission.  If 
I  may  enforce  the  assertion  out  of  our  own  experience,  let  me 
say  that  the  Missouri  University  maintained  a  preparatory  depart- 
ment for  more  than  fifty  years.  In  the  fall  of  1893,  one  year 
was  dropped  ;  the  next  fall  another  year ;  and  the  process  of 
raising  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  various  depart- 
ments, including  law  and  medicine,  has  been  going  on  ever  since. 
More  than  two  thirds  of  the  work  has  been  completed.  I  hope 
to  see  it  all  completed  by  the  fall  of  1901.  The  longest  period 
that  it   could  reasonably  require,  would   end  in   the  fall  of  1903. 

The  whole  system  of  public  instruction  should  be  articulated. 
Naturally  the  university  should  approach  first  the  high  schools. 
These,  when  articulated  with  the  University,  become  agents  for 
the  articulation  with  themselves  of  the  elementary  schools  about 
them.  Every  high  school  should  sustain  to  the  elementary 
schools  about  it  a  relation  similar  to  that  which  the  university 
sustains  to  the  high  schools.  This  proposition  will  not  be  dis- 
puted. It  may  be  profitable  perhaps  to  examine  the  various 
ways  of  articulating  the  high  schools  with  the  state  universities. 

The  first  institution  that  attempted  this  was  the  University 
of  Michigan.  When  a  high  school  wanted  to  be  articulated,  a 
committee  of  the  faculty  was  sent  to  examine  it,  the  school  paying 
the  expense  of  the  journey.  So  great  is  our  debt  to  Michigan 
for  discovering  the  idea,  that  we  can  readily  forgive  certain  crudi- 
ties in  this  method  of  articulation.  To  require  a  school  to  pay 
the  traveling  expenses  may  be  equitable,  but  it  is  scarcely 
progressive.  To  send  a  committee  of  the  faculty  travel- 
ing over  the  country  is  scarcely  commendable.  If  the  com- 
mittee examine  schools  often  enough  to  become  expert  in 
the  work,  the  professors  might  as  well  resign  their  chairs.  If 
they  take  good  care  of  their  work  on  the  campus,  they  will  not 
examine  schools  often  enough  to  make  their  judgment  worth 
much.     For  many  years  I  directed  the  work  of  articulation  by 
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committees  of  the  faculty,  but  paying  traveling  expenses  out  of 
our  own  treasury.  I  found  it  eminently  unsatisfactory.  A  pro- 
fessor, profound  in  his  specialty,  knows  too  much  and  too  little 
to  be  a  good  examiner.  Sometimes  he  demands  of  the  high 
schools  what  would  do  honor  to  the  college.  Sometimes  he 
underrates  them,  believing  that  good  work  in  his  subject  cannot 
be  done  except  in  a  college.  He  may  know  his  specialty,  but 
the  question  arises  whether  he  knows  high  schools.  The 
University  of  California  has  pursued  this  method  with  more 
vigor  than  any  other  institution  in  America.  Its  committeesr 
large  in  size,  have  traveled  thousands  upon  thousands  of  miles. 
They  are  thoroughly  attached  to  the  method,  but  I  venture  to 
say  that  it  is  unfortunate.  In  the  last  six  months  Michigan  has 
abandoned  this  method,  and,  following  the  example  of  Minne- 
sota and  Missouri,  has  appointed  an  Examiner  of  Schools.  In 
Minnesota  the  examiner  is  paid  by  the  state,  but  he  travels 
under  the  direction  of  President  Northrop.  In  Missouri  an 
examiner  has  been  maintained  since  the  fall  of  1894.  He  is 
appointed  and  paid  by  the  university.  He  travels  eleven  months 
of  the  year  visiting,  during  the  regular  session,  high  schools, 
and  in  the  summer  vacation,  teachers  institutes.  All  his 
expenses  are  paid  by  the  university  and  he  travels  under  the 
direction  of  the  president.  Many  objections  have  been  brought 
against  examining  schools  through  a  single  man.  It  has  been 
declared  that  no  one  could  be  found  sufficiently  learned  to 
measure  a  high  school  properly  in  all  its  branches.  With  us 
in  Missouri  the  examiner  must  pass  upon  the  instruction  in 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  English  language  and  litera- 
ture, history,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology.  The 
high  schools  teach  often  other  things,  but  these  are  the  only 
subjects  in  which  we  examine.  If  it  be  asked  where  a  man 
can  be  found  capable  of  judging  all  these  things,  let  me  remark 
that  the  examiner  does  not  have  to  teach  all  these  subjects.  It 
is  by  no  means  impossible  to  get  a  man  of  liberal  college  educa- 
tion and  of  wide  experience  in  school  work  that  is  fully  capable 
of  measuring  the  instruction  of  a  school  in  all  these  subjects ; 
although  it  might  be  difficult  to  get  a  man  thoroughly  qualified 
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to  teach  them  all.  It  goes  without  saying  that  when  defects  are 
found  in  a  school  they  are  reported  to  the  local  authorities.  To 
do  this  effectually,  without  stirring  up  enmity,  requires  much 
tact.  In  Missouri  the  examiner  always  meets  the  school  board. 
When  the  way  is  open  he  delivers  a  public  lecture  to  the  people 
of  the  town,  sometimes  illustrating  it  with  the  stereopticon. 
The  burden  of  his  lecture  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  present  status 
of  secondary  education  in  the  commonwealth.  He  tells  of  the 
admirable  equipment  that  the  neighboring  town  has  for  labora- 
tories, of  the  fine  library  that  he  found  in  another  town,  of  the 
new  building  in  a  third  town,  of  how  liberally  a  fourth  town 
taxes  itself,  and  so  on.  Thus,  by  praising  this  good  feature  in 
this  school,  and  that  in  another  he  appeals  to  local  pride  in 
behalf  of  the  local  high  school.  He  is  called  an  examiner.  It 
would  be  better  to  call  him  a  high  school  builder.  He  sends 
to  the  university  a  carefully  prepared  report  on  every  school 
visited.  These  reports  are  carefully  bound  in  a  volume  each 
year. 

What  authority  should  the  State  University  have  over  the 
high  schools  ?  In  my  opinion  it  should  have  none.  In  New 
York  the  Board  of  Regents  exercises  considerable  control  over 
all  secondary  education.  In  Minnesota  the  Board  of  Education, 
consisting  of  three  persons,  largely  controls  the  public  high 
schools.  The  chairman  of  this  board  is  President  Northrop. 
The  high-school  teachers  are  not  allowed  in  New  York  to  grade 
the  papers  of  the  students  applying  for  graduation.  This  is 
done  through  the  board.  Now  to  my  mind  this  necessarily 
implies  distrust  of  the  schools  and  exaltation  of  that  very  ques- 
tionable thing  known  as  examinations.  The  teachers  of  the  high 
schools  are  trusted  to  instruct  the  pupils  but  not  to  examine 
them.  If  they  are  competent  to  do  that  which  is  greater, 
should  they  not  be  held  competent  to  do  that  which  is  less  ? 
In  Missouri  the  university  has  no  control  whatever  over  second- 
ary schools,  public  or  private.  We  should  regard  the  acquisi- 
tion of  such  power  as  a  serious  obstacle  to  our  work.  We  have 
now  the  privilege  of  visiting  these  schools,  of  helping  them,  of 
advising  them,  of  quarreling  with  them  in  gentlemanly  manner, 
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and  of  loving  them  sincerely.  We  have  the  privilege  of  spend- 
ing thousands  of  dollars  per  annum  in  promoting  their  interests, 
chiefly  through  the  agency  of  the  examiner  and  the  summer 
school.  This  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  More  would  be  a 
hindrance. 

Every  state  university  should  maintain  an  unquestionably 
good  summer  school  for  teachers.  It  is  a  blessing  to  the  schools 
for  their  teachers  to  come,  at  least  six  weeks  in  the  summer  vaca- 
tions, to  a  university  to  prosecute  their  studies.  There  is  no 
reason  why  good  work  done  in  the  summer  school  might  not 
count  toward  a  degree.  In  every  subject  there  should  be  courses 
of  two  grades — the  lower  including  those  given  in  good  high 
schools,  and  the  upper  courses  of  university  grade.  Teachers  in 
the  lower  schools  want  to  prepare  themselves  sometimes  to  teach 
in  the  high  schools.  Teachers  in  the  high  schools  often  want 
instruction  in  subjects  which  they  do  not  teach,  but  in  which 
they  wish  to  become  proficient.  The  courses  of  secondary  grade 
should  be  perfect  models  of  what  such  courses  should  be  in  the 
schools.  The  summer  school  should  be  practically  free.  A 
state  university  cannot  afford  to  charge  the  teachers  of  its  com- 
monwealth for  instruction.  In  Missouri  the  legislature  makes  an 
appropriation  for  the  summer  school.  This  sum  we  find  some- 
times insufficient.  In  that  case  we  charge  a  fee  of  $5  to  eke 
out  the  expense.  Superintendent  Maxwell,  of  greater  New 
York  has  wisely  laid  down  the  principle  that  no  teacher  in  that 
city  can  hope  for  advance  in  rank  or  salary  who  does  not  show 
advance  in  scholarship,  as  attested  by  work  well  done  in  approved 
summer  schools.  In  Missouri,  at  least,  the  tide  is  setting 
strongly  in  favor  of  summer  schools  as  a  substitute  for  teachers 
institutes,  in  which  some  weeks  are  generally  consumed  in 
threshing  old  straw  and  in  talking  about  pedagogy.  I  find  by 
wide  experience  that  while  pedagogy  is  most  valuable,  what 
our  teachers  need  most  is  profounder  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
jects they  teach. 

A  state  university  should  maintain  extension  courses. 
Experience  shows  that  where  the  population  is  sparse  and  the 
railroad  facilities  imperfect,  the  regular  faculty  cannot  conduct 
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these  courses  advantageously.  The  loss  to  the  students  on  the 
campus  is  greater  than  the  gain  by  the  general  public.  This  is 
our  experience  in  our  own  university.  But  we  have  begged  the 
legislature  —  though  hitherto  in  vain — to  provide  for  a  staff 
of  extension  lecturers  who  shall  travel  over  Missouri  arousing 
the  intellectual  activity  of  people  that  cannot  possibly  attend 
the  university.  Nine  tenths  of  the  people,  old  enough  to  receive 
instruction,  are  debarred  from  attending.  Why  should  not  the 
university  send  instruction  to  them  ?  Some  say  the  people 
would  substitute  this  for  attendance  at  the  university.  Such  a 
result  is  not  probable.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  thing  would 
be  to  awaken  people  at  their  homes  to  the  life  intellectual,  which 
would  ultimately  bring  hundreds  to  the  university  that  other- 
wise would  not  have  come.  I  am  not  inclined  to  give  much 
credit  toward  degrees  for  extension  work.  The  idea  should  not 
be  held  out  to  people  that  they  can  stay  at  home,  follow  their 
ordinary  pursuits,  do  a  little  extension  study,  and  gain  a  univer- 
sity education.  This  would  be  ignoring  the  immense  value  of 
well-equipped  laboratories,  museums,  and  libraries,  and  the  intel- 
lectual stimulus  that  comes  from  the  association  upon  a  campus 
of  a  large  and  learned  faculty  with  hundreds  of  vigorous  stu- 
dents. No  extension  work  can  rival  residence  in  a  strong  uni- 
versity. Nevertheless  it  seems  to  me  that  the  state  universities 
owe  to  the  people  what  instruction  can  be  imparted  through 
extension  lectures  and  traveling  libraries.  The  hope  of  the  uni- 
versity is  in  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  whole  people.  It 
should  aim  to  spread  and  to  deepen  intelligence  among  all 
classes,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

In  conclusion,  a  number  of  smaller  agencies  might  be  men- 
tioned for  increasing  the  sympathy  between  the  university  and 
the  schools  of  its  state.  One  of  these  is  an  annual  convocation 
of  the  teachers  of  the  approved  high  schools  on  the  campus  of 
the  university ;  another  is  circular  letters  to  the  teachers  of  the 
high  schools  on  subjects  of  importance  to  them  ;  another  is 
strict  attention  to  letters  from  teachers.  Speaking  from  my  own 
experience,  I  find  that  nearly  a  fourth  of  my  time  is  occupied  in 
one  way  or  another  in  working  for  the  schools  of  Missouri.     The 
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only  firm  foundation  for  a  state  university  is  the  respect  and 
affection  of  an  intelligent  people.  Salvation  lies  in  lifting  the 
people  up  to  intelligence  and  in  winning  their  respect  and  affec- 
tion. To  attain  these  ends  the  university  should  not  begrudge 
time,  thought,  and  money. 

R.  H.  Jesse 
The  University  of  Missouri. 
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III 

AMUSEMENT.      See  PLAY 

BROWN   UNIVERSITY 

Bibliography  of  Brown  University,  1756-1898.     20  pp.,  O.     Provi- 
dence, 1898. 
Classed   list,  including   publications  of  and   about  departments, 
officers,  and  students.     Publications  of  alumni  are  not  given. 

CHAUTAUQUA 

Chautauqua:  a  Bibliography.  By  F.  W.  Faxon  (in  Bulletin  of 
Bibliography,  July  1898,  Vol.  I,  86,  87). 

Compiled  &  propos  of  the  meeting  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion at  Lake  Chautauqua.  Sixty-six  titles  are  included,  and  the  list  was 
designed  to  be  as  complete  as  possible. 

Fiction,  in  which  the  scene  is  laid  at  Chautauqua,  and  books  and 
articles  treating  of  the  early  or  local  history  of  the  region  are  included. 

There  are  no  notes. 

A  Select  Bibliography  of  Chautauqua,  By.  F.  W.  Ashley  (in  Edu- 
cation in  the  United  States,  1900.  Vol.  II,  857-858) . 
This  list  includes  nineteen  well  chosen  titles,  thirteen  of  which  are 
in  the  preceding  list.  The  point  of  view  is  educational,  and  the  bibli- 
ography accompanies  a  monograph  by  Professor  H.  B.  Adams  on 
Summer  Schools  and  University  Extension. 

CHILD-STUDY 

Studies  in  Imagination,     By   Lillian   H.   Chalmers    (in   Peda- 
gogical Seminary,  April  1900,  Vol.  VII,  123). 
A  bibliography  of  nine  titles  is  added.     All  of  them  are  articles  in 
recent  volumes  of  the  standard  American  educational  journals. 

Die  Entwickelung  des  sozialen  Bewusstseins  der  Kinder.     By  W.  S. 
Monroe,    88  pp.,  O.    Berlin,  1899.    (Sammlung  von  Abhand. 
aus  d.  Gebiete  d.  pddagogische  Psychologien  u.  Physiologie,  Vol. 
Ill,  No.  2). 
A  brief  bibliography  follows  each  section. 

1  Nos.  I  and  II  are  in  the  School  Review  for  October  1898  and  October  X899. 
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Rights  of  Children.     By  W.  S.  Monroe  (in  Pedagogical  Seminary \ 
April  1900,  Vol.  VII,  137.) 
A  bibliography  of  seven  titles  is  appended. 

Physical  Nature  of  the  Child  and  How  to  Study  It.  By  S.  H. 
Rowe.     207  pp.  D.     New  York,  1899. 

A  classified  list  of  one  hundred  titles  of  books  and  articles  is 
printed  on  pp.  188-196.  The  subjects  treated,  with  the  number  of 
references  under  each,  are :  Sight,  7 ;  Hearing,  6 ;  Other  Senses,  5 ; 
Motor  Ability,  10;  Enunciation,  5;  Nervousness,  6;  Fatigue,  12; 
Habits  of  Posture  and  Movement,  8 ;  Growth,  5 ;  Adolescence,  1 5  ; 
School  and  Home  Conditions,  21. 

The  selection  and  classification  of  titles  is  so  satisfactory  that  regret 
is  only  sharpened  at  the  lack  of  any  descriptive  or  critical  notes. 

Why  will  not  an  author  who  has  the  books  in  his  hand,  and  who  is 
admittedly  competent,  venture  upon  evaluation  for  the  guidance  and 
information  of  other  students  ? 

Bibliography  of  Child-Study.  By  Arthur  McDonald  (in  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  ;  Report  of  the  Commissioner,  1897- 
1898,  Vol.  II,  1350-1384.) 

This  author  list  of  about  seven  hundred  titles  is  the  longest 
single  list  of  titles  on  child-study  which  has  yet  been  printed,  but 
it  cannot  be  compared  for  usefulness  with  the  bibliographies  by  L. 
N.  Wilson  in  the  Pedagogical  Seminary,  or  with  the  list  in  Miss  Law- 
rence's Classified  Reading. 

Mr.  McDonald's  list  is  entirely  without  notes,  has  no  subject  index 
whatever,  and  is  full  of  errors,  due  presumably  to  careless  proofreading. 

There  are  many  titles  (mainly  foreign)  included  which  are  not 
found  in  Wilson's  lists,  and  the  converse  is  admitted  by  Mr.  McDonald. 

It  would  have  been  better  to  have  included  all  or  none  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son's lists. 

Bibliography  of  Child- Study  for  i8q8.  By  L.  N.  Wilson  (in  Peda- 
gogical Seminary,  September  1899,  Vol.  VI,  386-410.) 

Supplements  the  list  in  the  same  journal  for  April  1898. 

Contains  333  items,  and  like  its  predecessor  is  an  alphabetical 
author  list,  with  detailed  subject  index  appended. 

A  few  titles,  not  dated  1898,  are  included  which  were  omitted  in 
the  earlier  list. 
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Notes  are  fuller  and  more  numerous  than  before. 
The  work  is  to  be  continued  from  year  to  year  as  a  regular  feature 
of  the  Seminary, 

See  also  Defectives ;  Kindergarten ;  Play. 

CITY    SCHOOL    SYSTEMS 

Bibliographical  References  on  City  School  Systems  (in  Report  of  the 
Chicago  Educational  Commission,  1899,  Appendix  J). 

Thirty-six  references  to  articles  in  periodicals,  almost  all  of  them  to 
Education. 

Mr.  Philbrick's  monograph  and  sets  of  reports  are  mentioned, 
where  pertinent  matter  may  be  found  ;  but  the  list  seems  to  have  been 
made  up  by  going  through  a  file  of  Education  and  selecting  relevant 
material. 

DEFECTIVES 

The  Education  of  Defectives.     By  E.  E.  Allen  (in  Education  in  the 
United  States,  1900,  Vol.  II,  813-815). 

A  bibliography  of  ninety  selected  references  is  added. 

The  titles  are  about  equally  divided  between  education  of  the  deaf, 
blind,  and  feeble-minded.  There  are  no  notes,  and  imprint  data  is 
often  meager  and  vague. 

Study  of  Defective  Children.     By  W.  S.  Monroe.     Boston,  1899. 
{Child-Study  Outlines,  Series  3.) 
This  series  consists  of  eight  (?)  parts,  and  the  greater  portion  of 
each  one  is  devoted  to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

ECONOMICS 

Economics  as  a  School  Study.     By  F.  R.  Clow.     69  pp.,  D.     New 
York,  1890  (Ecofwmic  Studies,  Vol.  IV,  No.  3). 
Followed  by  a  five-page  bibliography. 

EDUCATION 

Common  Sense  in  Education.  By  P.  A.  Barnett.  321  pp.  D. 
N.  Y.,  1899. 
Bibliographical  references  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  The  titles 
given  are  not  in  any  sense  meant  to  be  complete,  neither  are  they, 
unfortunately,  at  all  representative,  being  chiefly  English  books  and 
articles.     As  the  following  list  of  chapter  headings  shows,  the  burden 
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of  the  book  is  the  curriculum  and  methods  in  special  studies:  Instruc- 
tion as  Discipline  ;  Discipline  of  Character ;  Physical  Basis  of  Educa- 
tion ;  Genesis  and  Manipulation  of  Curricula ;  Audible  Speech ; 
Literature  and  Formal  Linguistic  Study ;  Latin  and  Greek ;  Mathe- 
matics and  Physical  Science ;  Geography  and  History. 

Books  for  Teachers  in  Secondary  Schools.  By  W.  W.  Bishop  (in 
Educational  Review,  February  1900,  Vol.  XIX,  175-186). 

A  list  of  214  titles  classified  under  the  following  captions: 
Biography  of  Educators ;  Philosophy  of  Education ;  Teaching  ; 
Psychology  and  Education;  the  Curriculum. 

While  such  a  selection  is  always  invidious  the  choice  in  this  list  is 
likely  to  commend  itself  with  little  objection,  as  well  for  what  is 
omitted  as  for  what  is  included. 

Again  patience  is  tried  by  the  entire  absence  of  notes,  which  would 
increase  the  value  of  such  a  list  many  fold.  Surely  a  man  competent 
to  compile  such  a  list  is  also  competent  to  add  such  criticisms  and 
descriptions  as  would  wonderfully  help  its  use  by  those  for  whom  it  is 
meant. 

Das  gesamte  Erziehungs-  und  Unterrichtswesen  in  den  Ldndern  deut- 
scher  Zunge.     1242 +113  p.  O.     Berlin,  1896. 

A  monumental  work,  carried  on  with  government  aid  and  by 
"Die  Gesellschaft  fur  deutsche  Erziehungs-  und  Schulgescbichte." 

It  is  a  bibliography  of  the  immense  literature  of  education  and 
pedagogy  which  is  issued  in  the  German  language. 

This  first  volume  covers  the  year  1896,  and  is  in  ten  parts  with 
a  full  author  and  subject  index  to  the  carefully  classified  arrange- 
ment. 

No  periodical  article  nor  school  program  is  too  small  for  inclusion, 
and  the  notes  are  characteristically  German  in  their  number  and 
fulness. 

With  Volume  II  the  work  appears  quarterly,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  it  is  now  on  a  sound  footing  and  may  be  soon  brought  down 
to  date. 

Volume  I,  under  the  most  capable  staff  of  editors,  took  three  years 
to  compile,  the  great  difficulty  being  the  inauguration  of  an  effective 
system  for  continuous  and  steady  collection  of  material.  Professor 
B.  Schwalbe,  of  Berlin,  is  chairman  of  the  society's  publishing  com- 
mittee. 
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Bibliography  of  Education  for  1899.  By  J.  I.  Wyer  and  I.  E. 
Lord  (in  Educational  Review,  April  1900,  Vol.  XIX,  334-393.) 

This  is  the  most  important  and  extensive  piece  of  educational 
bibliography  which  has  appeared  during  the  year. 

It  is  planned  to  include  a  selection  of  the  most  important  and 
notable  books  and  periodical  articles  on  educational  subjects  printed 
in  English  and  bearing  the  imprint  date  1899.  I* is  meant  to  include 
every  original  contribution  to  the  literature  of  education  which  is 
really  worth  while,  and  although,  judged  by  this  standard  of  inclusion, 
there  are,  of  course,  some  omissions,  yet  the  worker  in  educational 
fields  will  find  this  much  the  fullest  list  of  current  literature.  It  does 
not  include  purely  local  reports  of  separate  institutions,  provinces, 
colonies,  states,  or  cities.  For  all  this  material  the  student  is  referred 
to  the  thousands  of  official  reports  issued  in  this  country,  Great 
Britain,  and  her  colonies.  All  matter  relating  directly  to  child- 
study  is  omitted,  as  it  is  well  indexed  each  year  in  the  Pedagogical 
Seminary. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  work  are  (a)  careful  analysis  of  all 
the  important  educational  journals,  and  all  articles  of  pedagogical 
interest  in  other  journals.  Each  article  in  the  National  Educational 
Association  proceedings  and  Report  of  the  commissioner  of  education 
is  entered  separately  under  its  subject ;  (b)  liberal  annotation :  more 
than  half  of  the  titles  being  accompanied  by  critical  or  descriptive 
comment.  This  feature  might,  with  profit,  be  much  extended ;  (c)  the 
classification  by  subject-matter,  so  that  the  worker  in  any  line  may  find 
together  the  literature  of  interest  to  him.  The  decimal  classification 
is  followed,  as  being  as  satisfactory  as  any  existing  classification  of 
educational  literature,  and  because  of  its  very  wide  use.  Cross 
references  are  freely  given  to  material  on  allied  subjects. 

An  outline  of  the  classification  precedes  the  bibliography  and 
makes  use  of  it  easy  from  the  subject  side,  and  an  author  index 
is  appended;  618  titles  are  listed.  The  work  is  to  be  an  annual 
feature  of  the  Review. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Geographical  Instruction:  A  Brief  Bibliography  of  ike  Subject. 
By  W.  S.  Monroe  (in  Springfield,  Mass.,  Library  Assn., 
1899.     Special  bulletin  No.  12,  pp.  49-56). 

Twenty-six  books,  10  articles,  and  reports  and  3  journals  are 
noted. 
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GERMANY.       EDUCATION 

The  Secondary  School  System  of  Germany.      By  F.  E.  Bolton. 
398  pp.,  D.     New  York,  1900. 
Pages  385-390  devoted  to  bibliography. 

GREAT  BRITAIN.       EDUCATION 

Farther  Contributions  Toward  a  History  of  Earlier  Education  in  Great 
Britain.      By    W.    C.   Hazlitt    (in  Antiquary,    1899,    Vol. 
XXXV,  pp.    6-1 1  ;    43-49;    107-112;   204-210;  261-267; 
371-376). 
Continued  in  Vol.  XXXVI,  for  1900. 

HERBART 

Die  Herbartische  Padagogik  in  der  Litteratur.     By  Adolf  Rude. 
40  pp.,  O.     Dresden,  1900. 
Reprinted  from  Pddagogische  Studicn. 

HISTORY 

A  Bibliography  of  the  Study  and  Teaching  of  History.  By  J.  I. 
Wyer  (in  American  Historical  Association;  Annual  Report 
for  1899,  Vol.  I). 

A  list  of  about  600  titles  classified  by  subject  under  the  following 
heads:  Philosophy  of  History;  Educational  Value;  Place  in  Cur- 
riculum ;  Correlation  with  other  Subjects ;  Primary  Instruction ;  His- 
torical Method ;  Use  of  the  Sources ;  Methods  of  Study  and  Teaching, 
with  four  subheads:  Methods  in  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  United  States.  In  an  appendix  is  given  a  list  of  collections 
of  sources  for  American  history  and  of  the  five  most  useful  books  to 
the  teacher  of  history.  The  titles  are  arranged  alphabetically  by 
author  under  each  section. 

This  bibliography  was  prepared  to  accompany  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Seven,  but  as  both  bibliography  and  report  exceeded  in 
size  the  original  plan  the  former  is  now  printed  alone. 

The  point  of  view  throughout,  except  in  the  section  on  Historical 
Method,  is  that  of  the  teacher  of  history,  not  the  historian. 

The  section  Historical  Method  is  for  the  historian  and  writer  of 
history.  It  includes  material  on  historical  research,  study  of  archives 
and  documents,  nature  of  history,  etc.     By  far  the  largest  section   is 
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that  on  Methods  of  Study  and  Teaching  which,  with  its  geographical 
subheads,  comprises  more  than  one  third  of  the  titles.  ' 

The  section  Philosophy  of  History  is,  of  course,  only  a  selection  of 
acknowledged  standards  from  the  vast  literature  of  that  subject. 

Files  of  the  leading  English,  French,  and  German  educational 
journals  have  been  examined  for  pertinent  matter. 

Descriptive  notes  are  numerous. 

It  is  believed  that  all  important  titles  are  included,  and  the  list  is 
by  far  the  fullest  bibliography  of  the  subject  in  print. 

HYGIENE.       See  SCHOOL  HYGIENE 
KINDERGARTEN 

Reconstruction  of  the  Kindergarten.  By  Frederick  Eby  (in 
Pedagogical  Seminary,  July  1900,  Vol.  VII,  284-286). 

About  fifty  selected  references  accompanying  a  monograph  with 
above  title. 

References  are  almost  wholly  to  works  in  English  or  to  English 
translations  of  German  kindergarten  literature. 

Careless  or  incomplete  titles ;  scanty  imprint  information  and 
entire  lack  of  any  notes  seem  to  indicate  hasty  or  indifferent  com- 
pilation. 

LANGUAGE  STUDY 

Practical  Study  of  Languages,     By  Henry  Sweet.     280  pp.,  O. 
London,  1899. 
A  two- page  (pp.  279,  280)  list  of  references  by  so  high  an  authority 
is  worth  notice. 

LIBRARIES.       See  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

NATURE  STUDY 

Course  in  Nature-Study.     By  Elizabeth  Carss  (in  Teachers'  Col- 
lege  Record,  March  1900). 
A  detailed   syllabus   followed   by   an   excellent   classified   list   of 
references  for  teachers.     165  titles. 

PHYSICS 

List  of  Books  Recommended  for  a  High-School  Physical  Laboratory 
(in  Proceedings  of  j 2d  Meeting  Michigan  Schoolmasters'  Club. 

1899.     Pp.  34-38). 
Classified  list  of  215  titles,  giving  price  and  publisher.     Important 
titles  are  starred.     There  are  no  notes. 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

Teacher's   Course  in  Physical  Training.     By  W.  P.  Bowen.      183 
pp.,  D.     Ann  Arbor,  1899. 
Includes  a  three-page  bibliography. 

PLAY 

Amusements   of  Worcester  School  Children.     By  T.  R.  Croswell 
(in  Pedagogical  Seminary,  September  1899,  Vol.  VII,  369— 

370- 
Forty-five  titles   supplementary  to   Miss  Sisson's  list  in  Barnes* 
Studies  in  Education  and  Wilson's  Bibliography  of  Child-Study. 
There  are  no  notes. 

Bibliography  of  Play  and  Amusement.  By  Amy  Hewes  (in  Amer. 
Journal  of  Sociology,  July  1899,  Vol.  V,  134-144). 
Covers  American  books  1876-1898;  English  books  1832-1898; 
French  books  1 840-1 898,  and  German  books  1890-1 898,  with  a  few  ear- 
lier titles.  A  list  of  several  hundred  titles,  classified  under  following 
heads  :  "  Bibliographies,  Dictionaries,  and  Encyclopedias,"  "  Educa- 
tional," "Ethical,"  "Historical,"  "Social,"  "Physiological,"  "Games 
(indoor),"  "Sports  (outdoor)."  Only  twelve  of  titles  in  preceding  title 
are  included.  There  are  no  notes,  and  all  periodical  literature  is 
omitted.  Full  imprint  information  is  given.  There  are  few  omissions 
of  important  titles,  but  there  are  many  typographical  errors.  The 
point  of  view  which  guided  selection  of  titles  was  the  Psycho-Socio- 
logical one ;  the  sociological  significance  of  the  development  of  play. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL    LABORATORIES 

Literature  of  Psychological  Laboratories  (in  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion; Report  of  the  Commissioner,   1897-8,  Vol.  I,  1 195). 
Fifteen  titles,  almost  all  of  them  references  to  periodical  articles. 

RHETORIC 

References  on  the  Teaching  of  Rhetoric  and  Composition  (University 
of  Michigan  contributions  to  Rhetorical  Theory,  No.  4).      By 
F.  N.  Scott.     Ann  Arbor,  1898. 
An  author  list  in  two  parts:     (1)  English  Composition  and  Rheto- 
ric ;  (2)  German  Composition  and  German  in  schools. 
References  are  nearly  all  to  periodical  literature. 
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SCHOOL   ARCHITECTURE 

Bibliography  of  School  Architecture  and  Sanitation  (in  Education  in 
the  United  States,  1900,  Vol.  I,  461-464). 

Forty-nine  titles,  chiefly  books.  Periodical  articles  should  be  more 
numerous.     No  notes. 

Two  thirds  of  references  are  too  old  to  be  of  much  present  value. 

SCHOOL    HYGIENE 

Health  Inspection  in  the  Schools.  By  W.  H.  Burnham  (in  Peda- 
gogical Seminary,  April  1900,  Vol.  VII,  93,  94). 

List  of  twenty- four  well -chosen  papers  follows  a  monograph  with 
above  title. 

Chiefly  periodical  literature,  and  the  medical  point  of  view  pre- 
ponderates. 

School  Hygiene.  By  L.  Kotelmann.  Translated  by  J.  A.  Berg- 
str6m  and  E.  Conradi.    391  pp.,  D.    Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1899. 

The  author  is  probably  the  greatest  living  authority  on  the  subject, 
and  the  30-page  bibliography  of  English  and  American  works  should 
be  a  useful  and  exhaustive  list. 

SCHOOL    LIBRARIES 

National  Educational  Association — Library  Department.     Report  of 
the  Committee  on    the    Relations  of    Public   Libraries    to 
Public  Schools  (in  N.  E.  A.  proceedings,  1899,  PP-  452—529). 
On  pages  460-466  is  a  graded  list  of  books  for  reading  in  class 
and  memorizing,  and  on  pages  481-488  a  list  of  reference  books  for 
schools,  classic  readings  for  first  eight  grades,  and  one  hundred  books 
of  unqualified  value  for  high  school  students  to  read.     Name  of  pub- 
lisher and  price  are  given.     Great  care  has  been  given  to  selection  of 
titles  and  editions.    The  report  may  be  had  separate  for  15  cents  from 
the  secretary  of  the  N.  E.  A. 

Select  List  of  Papers  Bearing  on  the  Connection  between  the  Public 
Library  and  the  Public  Elementary  School.  By  J.  J.  Ogle  (in 
Great  Britain  —  Department  of  Education.  Special  reports 
on  educational  subjects,  1898,  Vol.  II,  pp.  265-268). 

An  unannotated  author  list  of  eighty  titles,  almost  all  being  articles 
in  the  Library  Journal. 
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SUMMER    SCHOOLS 


A  Selected  Bibliography  of  Summer  Schools.  By  F.  W.  Ashley 
(in  Education  in  the  United  States,  1900,  Vol.  II,  859,  860). 

Thirteen  carefully  chosen  and  judiciously  annotated  titles  accom- 
panying a  monograph  by  H.  B.  Adams. 

For  further  pertinent  titles,  see  under  head  "Chautauqua"  in  this 
article. 

TEACHERS    AND    TEACHING 

Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching.  By  C.  C.  Boyer.  393  pp.,  D. 
Philadelphia,  1899. 

A  four-page  list  of  reference  books  is  appended,  including  books 
on  psychology,  principles  of  teaching,  and  methods  in  special  branches. 

The  list  is  classified  by  subject  and  contains  155  titles. 

Publisher's  name  is  given,  but  no  notes. 

Brief  Bibliography  of  Books  and  Pamphlets  Relating  to  the  Training 
of  Teachers.     By  J.  J.  Findlay  (in  Great  Britain — Depart- 
ment of  Education.     Special  Reports  on  Educational  Sub- 
jects.   1898,  Vol.  II,  pp.  373-376)- 
This  is  an  appendix  to  a  monograph  by  the  same  author  on  the 
study  of  education. 

The  bibliography  is  arranged  by  countries;  includes  thirty-eight 
titles,  with  a  few  helpful  notes.  Most  of  the  references  are  to  maga- 
zine articles  and  reports  of  British  commissions.  The  selection  of 
titles  is  not  of  the  best. 

UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION 

A  Bibliography  of  University  Extension.  By  F.  W.  Ashley  (in 
Education  in  the  United  States,  1900,  Vol.  II,  860-863). 

Forty- five  titles  carefully  selected,  intelligently  annotated,  and  in 
arrangement  and  detail  an  excellent  example  of  a  well-done  piece  of 
bibliography. 

References  should  be  made  to  the  leading  titles  at  least  of  the 
many  periodicals,  present  and  past,  devoted  to  university  extension, 
and  which  in  many  respects  are  the  best  records  of  its  growth  and  use- 
fulness. 

J.  I.  Wyer 

The  University  of  Nebraska 
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AN  HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

III.      THE    HIGH-SCHOOL    PERIOD Continued 

We  have  seen  the  high-school  movement  in  its  beginnings. 
It  is  plain  that  this  movement  is  different  from  any  that  had 
preceded  it.  The  current  of  American  practice  in  the  matter  of 
secondary  education  was  turned  into  a  new  channel.  So  decisive 
a  change  calls  for  further  consideration. 

We  shall  find  that  this  new  development  is  not  an  isolated 
thing;  but  like  other  new  educational  institutions,  the  high 
school  arose  in  response  to  new  social  conditions,  which  influ- 
enced our  education  profoundly,  and  were  influenced  by  the 
schools  in  turn.  The  academies  prepared  the  way  for  the  high 
schools.  What  is  more  important,  American  society  during  the 
academy  period  was  undergoing  those  changes  which  created 
the  demand  for  high  schools.  Still  further,  it  will  appear  that 
the  same  influences  which  produced  the  high  schools  brought 
about  other  and  momentous  changes  in  our  systems  of  public 
instruction.  Some  of  the  most  marked  educational  develop- 
ments growing  out  of  the  new  order  of  things,  appeared  in  the 
domain  of  higher  education.  We  shall  better  understand  the 
change  in  secondary  schools  if  we  first  take  note  of  changes 
affecting  the  higher  institutions;  and  particularly  of  the 
movement  toward  some  sort  of  public  control  of  those  insti- 
tutions. 

From  the  earliest  times,  university  organization  has  tended 
toward  some  form  of  administration  which  should  secure  free- 
dom from  interference  in  the  discharge  of  educational  func- 
tions. The  prevalent  form  of  organization  which  grew  up  with 
our  early  colleges  was  that  which  places  the  institution  under  the 
control  of  a  self-perpetuating  board  of  trustees,  incorporated  by 

'Copyright,  1897,  by  Elmer  E.  Brown. 
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the  government.'  This  is  the  type  of  organization  commonly 
found  in  the  American  academies.  In  the  earlier  times  it  was 
subject  to  many  modifications.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for 
the  colonies  or  the  succeeding  states  to  extend  aid,  either  in 
money  or  in  lands,  to  educational  institutions  managed  by  such 
close  corporations.  But  within  the  first  half  century  following 
the  Revolutionary  War  there  appeared  a  growing  dissatisfaction 
with  this  system.  The  people  sought  to  exercise  some  more 
direct  control  over  institutions  of  learning,  through  the  organs 
of  government. 

Even  in  colonial  times  this  disposition  may  be  seen ;  though 
in  the  most  of  the  colonies  ecclesiastical  and  governmental 
interests  were  so  closely  bound  together  that  the  direct  exercise 
of  governmental  agency  in  educational  affairs  meant  something* 
very  different  from  that  state  control  which  has  grown  up  with 
the  nineteenth  century. 

When  Yale  College,  after  long  delay,  was  finally  incorporated, 
in  1745,  the  corporation  was  made  to  consist  of  the  president  of 
the  college  and  ten  ministers,  who  should  constitute  a  self-per- 
petuating body  under  the  name  of  "The  President  and  Fellows 
of  Yale  College  in  New  Haven."  Previous  to  this  time  and  for 
nine  or  ten  years  thereafter  the  college  received  annual  grants 
from  the  colonial  legislature.  Then  various  causes  tended  to 
produce  alienation  between  the  college  and    the   government. 

1 "  Visitable  corporations  in  England  are  constituted  in  a  very  different  manner. 
Trustees  are  not  appointed  who  have  no  beneficial  interest  in  the  property,  but  the 
masier  and  scholars  are  made  a  body  politic ;  those  who  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 
charity  or  donation  are  the  corporation,  and  have  in  the  first  instance  the  management 
and  government  of  it." — From  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Smith  (1807),  cited  in  the 
brief  for  the  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy.  The  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy  vs. 
Andrew  J.  Waterman. 

The  claim  of  the  resident  fellows  of  Harvard  College  in  1722  and  again  in  1824 
to  a  place  on  the  corporation  of  that  institution  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the 
English  system.  The  title  of  the  corporation,  "  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard 
College,"  seems  to  follow  the  analogy  of  that  system.  The  memorial  of  the  corpora- 
tion presented  to  the  general  court  in  1722  declared,  with  reference  to  the  constitution 
of  their  own  body,  "  that  the  resident  tutors  should  never  be  able  to  make  a  major  part9 
because  we  think  it  contrary  to  the  light  of  nature,  that  any  should  have  an  over- 
ruling voice  in  making  those  laws,  by  which  themselves  must  be  governed  in  their 
office-work,  and  for  which  they  receive  salaries." —  Peirce.  A  history  of  Harvard 
University \  p.  116. 
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Chief  among  these  was  the  rigid  ecclesiastical  character  and 
militant  orthodoxy  of  the  college.  The  conflict  between  the 
"New  Lights"  and  the  "Old  Lights"  in  Connecticut  drew  upon 
the  college  increasingly  hostile  criticism.  In  1763  a  memorial 
was  presented  to  the  general  assembly,  praying  that  a  committee 
of  visitation  be  appointed  "to  inquire  into  and  rectify  the  abuses 
in  the  college."  This  was  the  culmination  of  a  hot  discussion 
which  had  disturbed  the  colony  for  several  years.  It  was  held 
by  leading  lawyers  that  the  general  assembly  was  the  founder 
of  the  college,  and  so  had,  according  to  English  precedents,  the 
right  of  visitation.  President  Clap  prepared  a  counter-memorial 
for  the  college,  maintaining  that  the  first  trustees  and  donors 
were  the  true  founders,  and  that  their  right  of  visitation  had 
passed  under  the  charter  to  the  president  and  fellows.  This 
view  of  the  case  seems  to  have  prevailed,  for  the  legislature 
took  no  action  in  the  matter. 

During  the  Revolution  and  within  a  few  years  after  its  close, 
an  effort  was  made  to  improve  the  relations  of  the  college  to  the 
commonwealth.  It  was  said  of  President  Stiles  that  he  "  brought 
back  the  college  to  its  historic  place,  in  harmony  with  the  legis- 
lature and  all  classes  of  people  in  the  state."  What  was  accom- 
plished at  this  time,  however,  was  not  a  return  to  the  former 
relations,  but  a  notable  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  college. 
The  change  was  only  brought  about  after  a  long  and  bitter  con- 
test. The  governor  of  the  state  proposed  that  a  number  of 
civilians  be  added  to  the  managing  board,  as  a  condition  to  the 
renewal  of  public  grants.  To  this  the  corporation  refused  to 
agree.  In  1784  the  opponents  of  the  college  proposed  that  the 
legislature  either  establish  a  rival  college  or  proceed  to  alter  the 
charter  of  Yale,  but  this  proposal  came  to  nothing.  Finally,  it 
was  agreed,  in  1792,  that  eight  of  the  chief  officers  of  state 
should  be  added,  ex  officio,  to  the  college  corporation ;  and  the 
legislature  granted  to  the  college  the  arrearages  of  certain  state 
taxes,  which  amounted  to  something  more  than  forty  thousand 
dollars.  After  this  no  important  change  was  made  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  board  until  1869,  when  the  state  relinquished 
six  of  the  eight  places   occupied  by  its  representatives  in  the 
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board.  The  six  places  have  since  been  filled  by  representatives 
elected  by  the  alumni  of  five  years'  standing ;  while  the  governor 
and  the  lieutenant  governor  of  the  state  are  still  members  ex 
officio? 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  the  general  assembly  of  Penn- 
sylvania instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  the  College  of 
Philadelphia.  Doubtless  many  personal  and  local  considerations 
lent  animus  to  this  movement :  but  the  grounds  of  dissatisfaction 
alleged  by  the  legislative  committee  of  inquiry  were  the  provi- 
sion of  the  college  charter  requiring  the  trustees  to  take  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain ;  evidences  of  hostility 
to  the  government  and  constitution  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
on  the  part  of  "  divers  of  the  late  trustees  of  the  said  college ; "  and 
44  that  your  committee  also  have  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that 
the  fair  and  original  plan  of  equal  privileges  to  all  denomina- 
tions hath  not  been  fully  adhered  to."  The  college  charter  was 
accordingly  revoked  by  the  legislature  in  1779,  and  the  "pow- 
ers, authorities,  and  estates"  of  the  institution  were  vested  in  a 
new  corporation,  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  This  new  body  was  composed  of  three  classes  of 
members :  Six  of  the  highest  officials  of  the  state  government 
£X  officio;  the  "senior  minister  in  standing"  in  each  of  six  reli- 
gious denominations  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia ;  and  thirteen 
citizens  individually  named  in  the  charter.  Vacancies  in  the 
last  named  class  were  to  be  filled  by  vote  of  the  remaining  trus- 
tees, but  their  choice  might  be  disallowed  by  the  house  of  assembly 
within  six  months.  The  new  university  was  thus  placed  under 
the  virtual  control  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  as  exercised 
through  the  organs  of  the  state  government,  and  so  much  of 
ecclesiastical  influence  in  the  management  as  the  new  charter 
provided  was  distributed  among  the  leading  Christian  denomina- 
tions." 

1  Cf,  Steiner,  The  history  of  education  in  Connecticut,  ch.  v,  sees.  I,  2,  3,  4, 
and  7. 

9  This  bringing  together  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  members  with  others  chosen 
by  cooptation  may  very  likely  have  been  in  imitation  of  the  royal  charter  granted 
to  King's  College  in  1754.  See  Moore,  An  historical  sketch  of  Columbia  College^ 
p.  22. 
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Ten  years  later  the  older  corporation  was  revived,  and  for 
two  years  the  college  and  the  university  existed,  at  least  in  name, 
side  by  side,  as  rival  establishments.  Then,  in  1791,  by  agree- 
ment of  the  two  boards  of  trustees,  they  were  both  merged  into 
one  institution,  known  to  this  day  as  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  board  of  trustees,  twenty-five  in  number,  is  a  self- 
perpetuating  body,  with  the  single  exception  that  its  president  is 
the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  ex  officio} 

When  the  effort  was  making  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  to  effect  the  establishment  of  King's  (later  Columbia) 
College,  it  met  with  determined  opposition,  led  by  Mr.  William 
Livingston.  It  was  Mr.  Livingston's  contention  that  the  college 
should  be  established,  not  by  charter,  but  by  an  act  of  the  colo- 
nial legislature.  He  advocated  "  constituting  a  college  on  a 
basis  the  most  catholic,  generous,  and  free."  "The  opposition 
to  the  chartered  college,"  says  Mr.  Moore,  "  claimed  to  stand 
upon  the  broad  ground  of  resistance  against  the  connection  of  a 
seminary  of  learning  with  any  religious  society  whatever,  but  it 
was  no  doubt  greatly  animated,  if  not  wholly  occasioned,  by  a  zeal- 
ous dread  of  the  Church  of  England  in  particular,  and  apprehen- 
sions of  encroachment  from  that  quarter  on  the  religious  freedom 
which  the  colonies  enjoyed."9  This  opposition  was,  however, 
overcome,  and  a  royal  charter  was  secured  in  1754.  This  char- 
ter named  as  governors  of  the  college,  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury and  the  first  Lord  Commissioner  for  trade  and  planta- 
tions, several  of  the  highest  civil  officials  of  the  colony,  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  min- 
isters representing  four  other  Protestant  denominations,  and  the 
president  of  the  college,  all  ex  officio;  and  twenty-four  citizens  of 
New  York,  named  in  the  instrument,  this  number  presumably  to 
be  kept  up  by  a  process  of  cooptation.3  During  the  Revolution 
the  college  was  greatly  in  disfavor,  and  its  Tory  president,  Dr. 
Cooper,  was  obliged  to  flee  for  his  life.     For  a  time  instruction 

x  The  text  of  several  important  documents  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  may  be  found  in  Thorpe,  Benjamin  Franklin  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania^  chap.  1.  Extended  quotations  from  the  documents  appear  in 
the  Catalogue  of  the  University  for  1899-1900,  pp.  11-17. 

9  Op.  cit.,  p.  15.  3  Idem,  p.  22. 
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was  wholly  discontinued.  In  1784  a  movement  began  in  the 
state  legislature  "for  the  establishment  of  seminaries  of  learning 
and  schools  for  the  education  of  youth."  The  friends  of  the 
college  took  this  occasion  to  present  to  the  legislature  a  petition 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  that  institution,  with  such  revision  of  its 
charter  as  would  fit  it  to  be  the  head  of  the  proposed  state  sys- 
tem of  education.  This  petition  represented  that  parts  of  the 
college  charter  were  "  inconsistent  with  that  liberality  and  that 
civil  and  religious  freedom  which  our  present  happy  constitution 
points  out."  The  combined  outcome  of  this  legislative  movement 
and  this  petition  from  the  college  was  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  In  the  form  given  to  that  institution  by  the  legis- 
lation of  1784,  the  board  of  regents  was  a  most  unwieldy  body, 
consisting  of  six  leading  state  officials  and  the  mayors  of  New 
York  and  Albany,  ex  officio;  representatives  of  the  several  coun- 
ties of  the  state,  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  approval 
of  the  council  of  appointment;  representatives  of  the  several 
religious  denominations  of  the  state,  chosen  by  the  clergy  of  the 
respective  denominations ;  and  representatives  of  the  founders 
of  any  colleges  or  schools  admitted  to  the  university.  More- 
over, the  fellows,  professors,  and  tutors  of  the  several  colleges 
were  made  "  regents  of  the  said  university,  ex  officio,  and  capable 
of  voting  in  every  case  relative  only  to  the  respective  college  to 
which  they  shall  belong,  excepting  in  such  cases  wherein  they 
shall  respectively  be  personally  concerned  or  interested."  Nine 
members  were  to  constitute  a  quorum  of  this  composite  body  — 
a  provision  which  made  it  easy  for  Columbia  College  to  control 
the  board,  since  its  large  representation  in  the  New  York  City 
contingent  could  be  easily  assembled  at  the  place  of  meeting, 
while  the  country  members  could  be  got  together  only  with 
extreme  difficulty.  This  board  was  virtually  a  board  of  trustees 
of  Columbia  College,  but  it  was  also  "  empowered  to  found  schools 
and  colleges  in  any  part  of  this  state,  ....  every  such  school  or 
college  being  at  all  times  to  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  university." 
The  fear  of  undue  ecclesiastical  influence  was  apparently 
set  at  rest  by  the  provision  that  professors  should  not  be  sub- 
jected to  any  religious  test ;    but  the  country  members  of  the 
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board  and  of  the  legislature  distrusted  the  college  and  desired  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  academies.  Nor  was  the  new  arrange- 
ment satisfactory  to  the  friends  of  the  college,  who  could  not  be 
sure  that  the  interests  of  that  institution  would  be  steadily  and 
intelligently  provided  for  by  a  board  so  constituted.  Different 
schemes  of  reform  were  proposed,  and  the  legislation  of  1787 
was  adopted  as  a  compromise  measure.  This  provided  that  no 
"trustee,  president,  principal,  tutor,  fellow,  or  other  officer  of 
any  college  or  academy,  [shall]  be  a  regent  of  the  university." 
The  board  of  regents  was  to  be  composed  of  twenty-one  mem- 
bers, two  of  whom,  the  governor  and  lieutenant  governor,  should 
be  regents  ex  officio,  the  remaining  members  being  elected  by  the 
legislature.  Columbia  College  was  given  a  self-perpetuating 
board  of  trustees,  of  twenty-nine — later  twenty-four  —  mem- 
bers.1 

Harvard  college  seems  to  have  been  at  the  outset  subject  to 
the  direct  control  of  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
colony.  In  1642  this  control  was  delegated  to  a  board  of  over- 
seers consisting  of  the  president  of  the  college  together  with 
certain  civil  and  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  all  holding  their  mem- 
bership in  the  board  ex  officio.  This  board  was  "  accounta- 
ble" to  the  general  court.  In  1650  the  general  court  granted  a 
college  charter,  which  erected  a  corporation,  consisting  of  the 
president  and  the  treasurer  of  the  college  and  five  "fellows,"  who 
were  to  constitute  a  self-perpetuating  body,  the  acts  of  which 
should  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  overseers.  This  gen- 
eral form  of  organization  has  continued  to  the  present  day;  but 
it  has  passed  through  many  conflicts  and  vicissitudes,  which  have 
resulted  in  important  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  board 
of  overseers  and  in  the  relations  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
system  one  to  another.  Passing  over  the  checkered  colonial 
history  of  the  institution,  we  may  note  that  the  state  constitution 
adopted  in  1780  provided  for  the  continuance  of  the  college 
under  this  form  of  government,  with  only  such  interpretation  of 
the  earlier  acts  as  was  necessary  to  adjust  them  to  the  new  polit- 
ical  order.    It  was   expressly  provided  in  this  instrument,  "that 

1  Cf  Sherwood,  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  chapter  11.    Moore,  Op,  cit. 
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nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  legislature  of 
this  commonwealth  from  making  such  alterations  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  said  University,  as  shall  be  conducive  to  its  advan- 
tage and  the  interest  of  the  republic  of  letters,  in  as  full  a 
manner,  as  might  have  been  done  by  the  legislature  of  the  late 
province  of  Massachusetts  Bay." 

In  1 8 10  the  legislature  passed  an  act  making  a  great  change 
in  the  board  of  overseers.  The  board  as  now  constituted  was 
to  consist,  in  addition  to  the  president  of  the  college  and  cer- 
tain state  officials,  ex  officio,  of  fifteen  ministers  chosen  from  the 
Congregational  churches  and  fifteen  laymen.  This  act  was  not  to 
go  into  effect  until  it  had  been  approved  by  both  of  the  college 
boards.  It  was  so  approved,  however,  and  a  new  board  of  over- 
seers was  constituted  accordingly.  In  1812  the  legislature 
repealed  this  act,  without  reference  to  the  approval  of  the  col- 
lege boards.  The  boards  held  -that  their  approval  was  necessary 
to  the  validity  of  the  act.  In  1 8 14  the  act  of  181 2  was  in  its 
turn  set  aside  by  the  legislature,  and  the  act  of  1810  confirmed 
with  some  modification.  This  act  of  1814  distinctly  provided 
that  the  approval  of  the  college  boards  should  be  necessary  to 
its  validity ;  and  such  approval  was  in  fact  promptly  secured.  The 
Massachusetts  constitutional  convention  of  1 820-1  proposed 
to  declare  the  board  of  overseers  free  to  elect  to  membership  in 
their  body  ll  ministers  of  churches  of  any  particular  denomina- 
tion of  Christians ;"  but  the  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  people. 
In  1843,  however,  this  change  was  brought  about.  Finally,  in 
1865,  the  right  of  the  state  government  to  representation  in  the 
board  of  overseers  was  given  up  entirely,  and  that  board,  with 
the  exception  of  the  president  and  treasurer  of  the  college,  who 
are  members  ex  officio »,  became  representative  *  of  the  college 
alumni  of  five  years'  standing.1 

These  occurrences  in  several  of  our  chief  institutions  of 
learning  may  be  variously  interpreted.  They  seem  to  represent 
a  slow  and  painful  readjustment  of  those  institutions  to  the 
great  changes  in  political  and  social  conditions  which  appeared 

x  C/  Bush,  History  of  higher  education  in  Massachusetts,  chapters  II— IV.  Some 
of  the  more  important  documents  referred  to  are  presented  in  the  appendices  to 
Peirce,  A  history  of  Harvard  University. 
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in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  and  earlier  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  dominant  influences  of  the  earlier 
colonial  times  were  ecclesiastical,  and  the  colleges  of  that  time 
were  largely,  though  not  exclusively,  seminaries  for  the  train- 
ing of  ministers.  In  the  most  of  the  colonies  there  was 
more  or  less  of  direct  connection  between  governmental  and 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  Perhaps  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  this 
was  not  so  much  in  the  nature  of  an  alliance  between  two  sharply 
distinguished  institutions  as  it  was  a  blending  of  these  two  great 
human  interests,  between  which  very  few  as  yet  drew  any  clear 
line  of  demarcation.  In  education  as  in  other  affairs  the  two 
agencies,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  were  intimately  bound  together. 
To  increase  the  confusion  which  meets  the  student  of  these 
times,  private  initiative  in  a  variety  of  forms  is  found  entering 
freely  into  combination  with  the  agency  of  the  church  and  of 
the  state. 

A  notable  paper  was  published  some  years  ago  by  President 
Magoun,  of  Iowa  College,  in  which  the  attempt  was  made  to 
unravel  these  different  agencies  in  the  beginnings  of  American 
education.1  The  discussion  is  marred  by  a  kind  of  special  plead- 
ing, but  it  constitutes  nevertheless  an  important  contribution  to 
our  understanding  of  the  subject,  and  presents  a  great  collection 
of  pertinent  facts.  Yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether  such  an 
attempt  can  ever  be  altogether  successful.  The  several  agencies 
in  question  were,  in  fact,  far  less  completely  differentiated  than 
they  are  now.  We  are  not  so  much  called  on  to  trace  the  strands 
of  the  present  back  into  the  past,  as  to  trace  from  the  past  down 
into  the  present  the  slow  process  by  which  the  things  which  we 
now  distinguish  come  to  be  distinct  from  one  another. 

As  the  Revolution  drew  on,  great  changes  became  manifest 
in  colonial  society.  Even  the  more  homogeneous  of  the  col- 
onies became  widely  diversified  in  the  religious  character  of  their 
population.  Politics  became  a  more  absorbing  concern.  The 
spirit  and  ideas  of  democracy  steadily  advanced.  With  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Revolution,  there  came  a  great  wave  of  national  spirit. 

1  The  source  of  American  education — popular  and  religious.  The  New  Eng- 
ender, Vol.  XXXVI,  pp.  445-486. 
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Men  began  planning  a  greater  future  for  the  United  States  than 
many  had  dreamed  of  before,  and  these  plans,  of  necessity,  took 
large  account  of  the  problem  of  public  education.  French  influ- 
ence was  in  the  ascendancy.  The  doctrines  of  individualism  and 
secularism  were  gaining  ground.  As  the  tide  of  emigration  to 
the  West  set  in,  men  began  to  plan  commonwealths  new  from 
the  ground  up,  and  great  schemes  of  public  education  entered 
into  their  plans,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Under  such  conditions,  men  became  more  and  more  opposed 
to  state  establishments  of  religion.  The  ecclesiastical  character 
of  the  colleges  then  in  existence  aroused  deep-seated  antago- 
nism. The  colleges  were  looked  upon  as  representing  the  inter- 
ests of  a  class  or  section  of  society  and  not  of  the  whole  people. 
But  the  love  of  learning  was  gaining  ground,  together  with  an 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  learning  to  others  than  those  of  the 
professional  class.  In  casting  about  for  a  way  to  secure  a  bet- 
ter system  of  higher  schools,  two  courses  seemed  open  —  either 
to  impose  some  sort  of  public  control  on  the  institutions  then 
existing  or  to  establish  alongside  of  the  older  colleges  new  insti- 
tutions controlled  by  the  organs  of  the  state.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  definite  purposes  gave  direction  to  the  new  move- 
ment or  that  it  followed  any  sort  of  scheme  definitely  marked 
out  from  the  start.  But,  half-blindly,  men  remote  from  one 
another  were  groping  their  way  to  the  same  goal,  and  through 
many  devious  ways  were  pursuing  one  of  the  two  main  courses 
pointed  out  above.  The  idea  of  public  control  pure  and  simple 
did  not  commend  itself  at  once  to  men  who  had  been  brought 
up  under  a  system  of  private  or  ecclesiastical  management  of 
schools.  For  a  generation  or  more  the  striving  after  public  con- 
trol took  for  the  most  part  the  form  of  an  effort  to  improve, 
through  legislative  agency,  the  institutions  then  existing.  The 
exact  relation  of  the  state  legislature  to  chartered  institutions 
within  the  state  had  not  yet  been  settled.  The  period  was 
one  in  which  this  relation  was  slowly  coming  to  a  clear  deter- 
mination —  in  which  accordingly  public  and  private  institutions 
were  becoming  fully  differentiated ;  and  the  culmination  of  this 
process  was  reached,  so  far  as  a  purely  legal  question  was 
involved,  in  the  famous  Dartmouth  College  case. 
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Dartmouth  College  was  founded  through  the  devoted  efforts 
of  the  Rev.  Eleazar  Wheelock,  who  became  its  first  president. 
In  1769  it  received  a  charter  from  George  III.  This  instrument 
erected  a  close  corporation  to  act  as  trustees  for  the  college; 
and  it  conferred  on  President  Wheelock  the  privilege  of  nomi- 
nating his  successor,  who  should  remain  in  office  until  the 
appointment  should  be  disapproved  by  the  board  of  trustees. 
President  Wheelock  in  his  will  named  his  son  John  as  his  suc- 
cessor. John  Wheelock  served  the  college  with  marked  effi- 
ciency for  many  years.  After  a  time  serious  differences  arose 
between  him  and  certain  members  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
These  differences  seem  to  have  been  at  the  outset  theological  in 
their  character.  They  soon  involved  a  large  circle  of  those 
interested  in  the  college  in  New  Hampshire  and  neighboring 
states,  many  leading  citizens  being  enlisted  as  partisans  of  either 
the  one  side  or  the  other.  President  Wheelock  finally  appealed 
to  the  legislature  for  a  committee  of  investigation,  charging  the 
trustees  with  religious  intolerance,  with  violation  of  the  charter 
in  attacks  upon  the  presidential  office,  and  with  other  breaches 
of  trust.  The  legislature  voted  by  a  large  majority  to  appoint 
such  a  committee.  The  trustees  then  removed  the  president 
and  appointed  his  successor.  The  governor  of  the  state  in  a 
message  to  the  legislature  took  grounds  against  the  trustees ; 
and  the  legislature  passed  an  act,  June  27,  18 16,  declaring  that 
"  the  college  of  the  state  may,  in  the  opinion  of  the  legislature, 
be  rendered  more  extensively  useful,"  and  enacting  accordingly 
"that  the  corporation,  heretofore  called  and  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College,  shall  ever  hereafter  be 
called  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Trustees  of  Dartmouth 
University." x  The  membership  of  the  board  of  trustees  was 
increased  from  twelve  to  twenty-one,  the  president  being  made 
a  member  of  the  board  ex  officio^  and  the  governor  and  counsel 
being  authorized  to  appoint  in  the  first  instance  the  number  of 

'The  resemblance  between  some  steps  in  this  controversy  and  certain  passages  in 
the  history  of  Yale  College  and  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  perhaps  too  obvi- 
ous to  call  for  special  note.  The  plan  of  organization  adopted  for  Dartmouth  Uni- 
versity suggests  at  once  the  governing  boards  of  Harvard  College  as  then  consti- 
tuted. 
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trustees  necessary  to  complete  the  board  to  the  number  of 
twenty-one.  A  board  of  overseers  was  also  constituted,  of 
twenty -five  members,  having  power  to  inspect  and  confirm,  or 
disapprove  and  negative,  such  votes  and  proceedings  of  the 
board  of  trustees  as  shall  relate  to  the  appointment  and  removal 
of  president,  professors,  and  other  permanent  officers  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  determine  their  salaries;  to  the  establishment  of 
colleges  and  professorships,  and  the  erection  of  new  college 
buildings,"  etc.  Of  this  board,  the  president  of  the  senate  and 
the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  the  governor  and  lieutenant  governor  of  Vermont  were  to 
be  members  ex  officio.  The  governor  and  counsel  of  New  Hamp- 
shire were  authorized  to  appoint  the  remaining  members  of  this 
board  and  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  same  as  they  should  occur.  It 
was  further  enacted  that  "  perfect  freedom  of  religious  opinion 
shall  be  enjoyed  by  all  the  officers  and  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity."1 The  board  of  trustees  of  the  college  maintained  that  the 
legislature  had  no  power  of  interference  in  their  affairs,  and 
carried  the  matter  into  the  courts.  The  supreme  court  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  decided  against  the  college.  The  case 
was  then  carried  into  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States. 
Daniel  Webster  was  of  the  counsel  for  the  college,  and  his  argu- 
ment in  this  case  added  greatly  to  his  fame  as  a  constitutional 
lawyer.  The  opinion  of  the  court  was  pronounced  in  February, 
1 8 19,  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  The  finding  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire court  was  reversed.  The  decision  was  summarized  in  the 
following  terms  : 

The  charter  granted  by  the  British  crown  to  the  trustees  of  Dartmouth 
College,  in  New  Hampshire,  in  the  year  1 769,  is  a  contract  within  the  mean- 
ing of  that  clause  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  (Art.  1,  s.  10)  which 
declares  that  no  state  shall  make  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts.    The  charter  was  not  dissolved  by  the  Revolution. 

An  act  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  altering  the  charter  without  the 
consent  of  the  corporation  in  a  material  respect  is  an  act  impairing  the  obli- 
gation of  the  charter,  and  is  unconstitutional  and  void. 

Under  its  charter  Dartmouth  College  was  a  private  and  not  a  public  cor- 
poration.    That  a  corporation  is  established  for  purposes  of  general  charity, 

1  The  original  charter  oontained  an  equally  liberal  provision  as  regards  students, 
but  this  provision  does  not  seem  to  have  included  the  officers  of  the  college. 
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or  for  education  generally,  does  not,  per  se,  make  it  a  public  corporation, 
liable  to  the  control  of  the  legislature.1 

This  decision  marks  an  epoch  not  only  in  American  juris- 
prudence, but  also  in  American  education.  Chancellor  Kent 
said  of  it  that  it  "  did  more  than  other  single  act  proceeding 
from  the  authority  of  the  United  States  to  throw  an  impregnable 
barrier  around  all  rights  and  franchises  derived  from  the  grant 
of  government,  and  to  give  solidity  and  inviolability  to  the  lite- 
rary, charitable,  religious,  and  commercial  institutions  of  our 
country."3  On  the  educational  side  it  completed  the  differen- 
tiation between  public  and  private  corporations,  and  assigned  the 
most  of  the  higher  schools  and  colleges  then  in  existence  to  the 
latter  class.  It  effectually  checked  the  movement  toward  legis- 
lative interference  with  educational  close  corporations,  and  in  so 
doing  it  turned  the  efforts  looking  toward  public  control  of  edu- 
cation into  the  other  channel,  i.  e.,  into  the  establishment  of 
institutions  of  learning  under  the  immediate  direction  of  public 
corporations.  The  same  number  of  the  North  American  Review 
which  reported  the  finding  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Dartmouth  College  case  contained  an  article  in  which  the 
newly  established  University  of  Virginia  was  made  the  text 
for  an  urgent  appeal  for  state  appropriations  for  higher  edu- 
cation. 

We  have  seen  that  as  early  as  1 779  Jefferson's  plan  for  an  edu- 
cational system  for  the  State  of  Virginia  contemplated  making 
William  and  Mary  College  the  head  of  that  system.  But  this 
purpose  was  finally  dropped  on  account  of  the  rigidly  ecclesi- 
astical character  of  the  college.  There  seems  to  have  been  at  a 
later  time  a  serious  project  to  secure  the  greater  part  of  the 
property  of  the  college  and  divert  it  to  the  uses  of  a  university. 
But  this  scheme  also  failed,  and  the  outcome  of  more  than  forty 
years  of  effort  looking  to  a  worthy  educational  establishment  for 
the  whole  state,  was  that  the  college  was  left  stranded  and 
decadent  while  the  University  of  Virginia  rose  to  eminence, 
encouraged  by  state  support  and  under  public  control. 

*4  Wheaton  517. 

a  Commentaries  on  American  Law,  thirteenth  edition,  Vol.  I,  p.  419- 
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A  long  line  of  state  universities  followed.  The  clear  field 
opened  to  the  commonwealths  of  the  West  was  especially  favor- 
able to  their  establishment,  and  the  gift  of  public  lands  to  each 
new  state  in  turn  for  the  establishment  of  seminaries  of  learning 
encouraged  the  builders  of  those  states  to  plan  large  and  liberal 
things. 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown 

University  of  California 

(To  be  continued.) 
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George   Herbert   Locke 


Mr.  William  K.  Hill,  editor  of  the  Educational  Review,  of  London, 
England,  will  write  for  the  November  number  of  this  journal  on  "  Recent 
Educational  Movements  in  England ; "  Professor  H.  W.  Crew,  of  Northwest- 
ern University,  Evanston,  will  have  an  article  on  "  How  to  make  the  Teach- 
ing of  Physics  a  Training  for  Power ;  "  Professor  Elmer  E.  Brown,  of  the 
University  of  California,  will  continue  his  interesting  series  of  articles  on  the 
"  History  of  Secondary  Schools  in  the  United  States." 

President  Hadley  in  the  August  Atlantic  says  :  "A  man  might  pos- 
sess a  vast  knowledge  of  our  social  and  political  machinery  and  yet  be  abso- 
lutely untrained  in  those  things  which  make  a  good  citizen ; "  and  so  he  agrees 
that  it  is  character  and  an  enlightened  public  opinion  which  make  good  gov- 
ernment possible,  and  not  a  special  knowledge  of  the  science  of  civics. 

The  principal  of  a  high  school  writes  us  that  he  has  been  experiencing 
great  difficulty  with  the  subject  "rhetoricals  "  in  his  school.  He  wishes  that 
some  one  would  discuss  it  in  this  journal.  We  think  that  he  is  not  the  only 
one  in  trouble  over  this  subject,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  others 
upon  this  important  part  of  secondary  school  work.  Tell  us  of  your 
experience. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  celebrated  the  anniversary  that 
made  it  three  score  and  ten  years  old  by  meeting  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 
The  meetings  were  held  in  the  morning  and  the  afternoons  were  given  up  to 
social  enjoyments.  By  this  arrangement  the  gathering  was  a  great  success 
intellectually  and  socially.  The  international  feature  was  added  to  by  the 
presence  of  a  representative  from  Jamaica.  There  were  above  600  persons 
enrolled  of  whom  about  one  half  were  from  the  New  England  states. 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  Plato's  theories  of  education,  and  to 
whom  the  profusely  annotated  edition  of  the  Republic \  by  Jowett,  is  too 
expensive,  the  publication  of  The  Education  of  the  Young  in  the  Republic  of 
Plato,  translated,  with  notes  and  introduction,  by  Dr.  Bernard  Bosanquet, 
will  be  greeted  with  pleasure.  An  introduction  of  some  twenty-five  pages 
outlines  very  well  the  general  education  of  the  time  and  prepares  the  reader 
for  the  specific  treatment  in  the  Republic.  It  is  a  work  of  about  two  hundred 
pages  and  is  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 

Williams  College,  like  her  big  neighbor,  Harvard,  will  hereafter  not 
require  Greek  as  an  "indispensable  prerequisite  "  to  admission.     Those  who 
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wish  the  A.B.  degree  must  present  satisfactory  qualifications  in  one  of  five 
groups  of  subjects.  Greek  is  included  in  one  of  these  groups,  Latin  in  all 
five,  German  in  two,  and  French  in  two.  All  the  studies  of  the  Freshman 
year  are  prescribed  ;  in  the  Sophomore  year  only  six  out  of  ten  hour's  work  a 
week  are  elective  ;  in  the  Junior  year  six  hours  out  of  fifteen  are  prescribed. 
All  the  students  must  attend  at  least  nine  tenths  of  all  college  exercises. 

We  sometimes  hear  the  change  called  a  decided  promotion  when  a  man 
leaves  a  responsible  position  as  principal  of  a  high  school  to  accept  a  position 
on  the  faculty  of  a  college.  That  is  not  always  a  correct  estimate,  and  the 
proof  is  seen  in  the  increasing  tendency  of  college  professors  to  accept 
responsible  positions  in  school  work,  especially  as  principals  of  high  schools. 
Dr.  John  P.  Cushing,  professor  of  history  and  political  economy  in  Knox 
College,  Galesburg,  111.,  has  accepted  the  position  of  principal  of  the  Hill- 
house  High  School,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  from  which  Mr.  Beede  resigned  to 
accept  the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  that  city. 

When  starting  on  one  of  bis  lecturing  tours  Mr.  Elbert  Hubbard,  of 
the  Philistine \  was  told  that  if  his  itinerary  was  through  Denver  "  you  must 
see  Van  Sickle's  school.  Why,  there  they  carry  out  your  gospel  and  yet 
probably  never  heard  of  you  —  reduce  discipline  to  the  minimum ;  keep 
everybody  sweet ;  do  things  with  their  hands,  and  grow  strong  through 
expression."  In  the  August  number  of  his  journal,  Mr.  Hubbard  tells  his 
readers  that  all  this  was  true,  and  says  of  Mr.  Van  Sickle  :  "  When  you  test 
Van  Sickle  use  Troy  weight.  In  soul-gravity  he  is  great.  He  is  so  big  that 
I  doubt  whether  Denver  can  keep  him  much  longer."  Mr.  Hubbard's  doubts 
had  some  foundation,  for  Baltimore  has  claimed  Mr.  Van  Sickle  as  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  We  hope  that  the  Philistine  will  keep  up  its  interest  in 
education. 

Our  text-books  on  astronomy  are  too  often  so  technical  that  it  is  difficult 
for  a  mature  person  to  understand  them,  and  certainly  it  is  absurd  to  expect 
children  to  be  interested  enough  to  pursue  a  subject  to  which  there  is  such  a 
disheartening  introduction.  Astronomy  ought  to  be  intensely  interesting  to 
children,  and  in  a  recent  volume  of  Home  Reading  Books,  Appleton  &  Co. 
have  supplied  the  very  thing  necessary  in  Stories  of  the  Great  Astronomers, 
by  Edward  S.  Holden,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.  Not  only  are  necessary  facts  given,  but 
they  are  associated  with  the  lives  of  those  who  gave  them  to  us,  and  the 
blending  of  the  human  with  the  material  makes  a  very  attractive  and  interest- 
ing book  with  a  decided  educational  value.  The  book  is  profusely  illustrated, 
and  its  appearance  and  general  make-up  could  not  be  improved.  It  is  pub- 
lished at  75  cents. 

Historical  novels  dealing  with  life  in  early  Rome  are  always  fascinat- 
ing to  the  boy  in  secondary  schools,  and  he  is  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
that  the  Romans,  with  whose  language  he  is  now  beginning  to  struggle,  were 
men  like  as  we  are.     When  neither  humanity  nor  classical  archeology  is 
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sacrificed  in  the  tale,  teachers  find  it  a  valuable  adjunct  to  their  efforts.  Such  a 
book  is  A  Friend  of  Caesar,  written  by  William  Stearns  Davis.  This  is  a  tale 
of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Republic,  50-47  B.  C,  and  throws  an  interesting 
light  upon  the  domestic,  social,  and  political  life  of  the  times,  and  this  in  the 
guise  of  an  intensely  interesting  story  in  which  there  is  no  overshadowing  of 
characters,  but  each  one  has  a  place  and  a  part  in  the  drama.  Though  there 
are  many  characters  there  are  no  lay  figures.  Teachers  of  Latin  and  of  his- 
tory will  find  the  book  a  decided  help.  Children  who  are  reading  Caesar's 
Gallic  War  will  be  interested  in  the  delineation  of  his  character  in  this  book. 
The  Macmillan  Company  publishes  it  at  $1.50. 

The  following  figures  indicate  the  number  of  students  who  graduated 
this  year  from  these  high  schools  of  Michigan.  If  we  had  the  population 
and  the  total  school  enrollment  there  would  be  additional  interest.  As  it  is 
Albion  makes  an  excellent  showing  : 
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Girls 

Total 

High  school 
enrollment 
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159 
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62 

60 

122 

II27 

35 

35 

70 
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36 

58 
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15 
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24 

35 

266 

11 

21 

32 

378 
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23 

28 

264 
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21 

28 

298 

8 

19 

27 

168 

10 

15 

25 

417 

12 

10 

22 

153 

6 

9 

15 

182 

9 

4 

13 

226 

Detroit 

Grand  Rapids 
Ann  Arbor 
Saginaw,  £.  S. 
Lansing 
Albion   - 
Ypsilanti     - 
Battle  Creek  - 
Hillsdale     - 
Bay  City 
Muskegon  - 
Owosso  - 
Jackson 
Port  Huron    - 
Saginaw,  W.  S.  - 
Grand  Haven 
Kalamazoo 
Hastings 
Marshall 
Pontiac  - 


Dr.  Timothy  Dwight,  ex-president  of  Yale  University,  contributed  an 
exceedingly  thoughtful  article  to  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  its  issue  of  August  25,  under  the  title  "  Some  Suggestions  for  Col- 
lege Men."  Rarely  have  we  read  a  more  timely  and  practical  treatment  of 
the  great  question  of  education,  and  we  can  perhaps  best  indicate  its  tenor 
by  reproducing  the  last  paragraph,  which  treated  of  the  responsibilities 
attendant  upon  opportunity  : 

The  college  man  of  today,  by  reason  of  the  advance  of  learning,  the  improved 
methods  of  instruction,  and  the  better  education  opened  in  the  preparatory  years,  has 
far  wider  opportunities  and  far  greater  possibilities  than  his  predecessor  of  the  earlier 
period.     If  all  the  advantages  which  the  new  age  offers  and  all  the  good  which 
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pertains  to  it  can  be  secured  it  may  not  be  doubted  that  the  manly  development  in  the 
intellectual  sphere,  as  related  to  the  life  of  the  individual  as  well  as  to  that  of  the 
world,  will  be  nearer  to  the  ideal  than  ever  before.  But  in  the  moving  on  of  the  years, 
and  attendant  upon  the  changes  which  have  taken  place,  influences  have  become 
manifest  in  consequence  of  which  a  greater  personal  responsibility  for  his  education  is 
laid  upon  each  individual  man.  In  view  of  these  influences  the  writer  presents  the 
suggestions  of  this  brief  article  to  college  men  to  the  end  that,  if  it  may  be  so,  the 
responsibility  may  be  more  fully  appreciated  and  the  hindrances  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  best  results  may  be  overcome  or  removed  by  each  one  upon  whom  the 
responsibility  falls.  Let  us  who  are  educated  men,  whether  older  or  younger,  ever 
bear  in  mind  the  thought  that  education,  like  religion,  belongs  primarily  to  the  inward 
life,  and  that  the  secret  of  its  usefulness  and  its  highest  value  for  the  man,  and  for  all 
men,  is  to  be  found  there.  Let  us  also  remember  that  the  best  education  is  that 
which  gives  growth  and  energy  to  all  the  powers  of  the  inward  life,  and  enriches  that 
life,  in  its  every  part,  by  an  ever  fresh  and  vitalizing  force. 

There  are  but  few  of  the  various  university  commencement  addresses 
which  are  read,  and  perhaps  it  is  well  so,  but  occasionally  there  is  one  to 
which  public  attention  ought  to  be  drawn  on  account,  not  only  of  the  scholar- 
ship which  it  displays,  but  also  of  the  suggestiveness  of  its  treatment  of  the 
subject  and  the  inspiration  that  comes  from  a  sympathetic  reading.  Such  an 
address  was  that  delivered  by  Professor  John  M.  Coulter,  of  this  University, 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  on  the  "  Mission  of  Science  in  Education.'*  It 
is  a  clear  statement  of  the  educational  value  of  science,  its  right  to  a  place  in 
the  curriculum,  and  what  may  be  expected  of  it  in  the  way  of  making  life 
more  significant.  We  quote  from  the  closing  paragraphs  so  that  our  readers 
may  get  a  glimpse  of  Mr.  Coulter's  point  of  view : 

In  conclusion,  may  I  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  full  significance  of  scientific 
training  will  appear  only  when  it  begins  in  some  form  in  the  primary  schools  and 
touches  the  student  at  every  stage  of  progress.  Appealing  as  it  does  to  the  most 
natural  tendencies  of  childhood,  its  greeting  at  the  threshold  of  school  experience  is 
that  of  the  one  familiar  friend,  whose  presence  relates  the  young  to  things  which  they 
can  see  and  handle,  and  saves  them  from  that  desolation  of  spirit  and  mental  warping 
which  comes  from  exclusive  contact  with  the  conventional  and  the  intangible.  The 
university  owes  a  great  service  to  the  schools  in  this  particular,  and  the  tentacles  of 
its  influence  must  constantly  be  reaching  delicately  and  inquiringly  into  school  instruc- 
tion. What  the  schools  can  do  or  cannot  do,  what  they  should  do  or  should  not  do, 
are  questions  which  cannot  be  answered  in  ex  cathedra  fashion.  The  wilful  ignorance 
of  many  university  instructors  in  reference  to  the  work  of  schools  upon  which  they 
depend  is  amazing.  The  university  as  a  whole  recognizes  and  encourages  the  inti- 
mate relationship,  but  only  an  instructor  here  and  there  interests  himself  in  discover- 
ing the  real  situation.  The  result  of  this  appears  usually  in  requirements  for  admis- 
sion, which  are  often  adapted  to  some  theoretical  university  position  rather  than  to 
the  possibilities  of  the  modern  American  high  school.  In  the  debates  upon  these 
admission  requirements  a  large  faculty  is  apt  to  be  divided,  and  the  line  of  division 
usually  separates  those  who  know  the  schools  from  those  who  do  not.  If  the  latter  be 
in  the  majority,  the  university  is  at  once  effectively  handicapped.     There  is  much  talk 
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of  forcing  schools  to  university  standards,  but  this  forcing  is  necessarily  artificial  and 
temporary  if  it  runs  counter  to  the  inevitable  tendencies  which  one  who  knows  recog- 
nizes in  the  American  school  system.  This  system  is  more  impregnable  than  the  uni- 
versities, for  it  is  more  extensive  and  better  adapted  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
American  civilization.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  every  university  will  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  it  must  adapt  itself  to  the  possibilities  of  the  schools,  and  that 
ancient  or  artificial  standards  can  be  maintained  only  so  long  as  they  approve  them- 
selves to  the  experience  of  the  schoolmaster.  The  mountain  will  never  come  to 
Mahomet.  To  compel  schools  to  differentiate  early  a  small  and  select  and  expensive 
class  for  entrance  to  the  universities  is  unfair  both  to  schopl  and  to  the  university,  and 
seriously  checks  the  diffusion  of  higher  education.  To  deny  the  privilege  of  breath- 
ing the  university  atmosphere  to  any  product  of  a  good  secondary  school  involves 
such  a  narrow  conception  of  education  that  one  dislikes  to  associate  it  with  the  univer- 
sity. It  has  always  seemed  an  anomaly  that  universities  are  inclined  to  rate  them- 
selves more  upon  the  basis  of  their  raw  material  than  their  finished  product.  A  fine- 
meshed  screen  is  set  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  university  career,  when  it  would  seem 
far  more  logical  to  set  it  up  at  the  other  end.  This  matter  of  entrance  has  much  to  do 
with  the  opportunity  given  to  science  to  express  itself  in  education.  If  its  most  prom- 
ising and  best  trained  material  is  turned  back  or  handicapped  when  attempting  to 
enter  the  university,  a  certain  kind  of  educational  theory  may  command  the  result,  but 
it  is  a  blockade  against  the  general  progress  of  education,  in  so  far  as  it  cuts  off  a 
great  agency  from  operating  upon  the  legitimate  material. 
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thia  Water 

OF  VIRGINIA, 
Springs  Nos.  1  and  2, 

COMPOSITION  APPROXIMATES  THE 

Blood  Serum. 

A  BLOOD  FOOD  AND  NUTRIENT. 

John  V.  Shoemaker,  M.  DM  LL.  D.,  Prof  essor  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College  of  Phila- 
delphia^ etc.     New  York  Medical  Journal,  July  22,  1899  (extract). 

"An  additional  advantage  and  extremely  important  reason  for 
the  PECULIAR  EFFICACY  of  the  BUFRUX)LlTfaA  WATER  lies  in  the 

fact  that  its  composition  approximates  that  of  the  Serum  of  the  Blood; 
therefore  it  is  admirably  fitted  for  absorption  into  the  blood  current  and 
immediate  incorporation  with  the  watery  portion  of  the  nutrient  fluid. 
It  becomes  at  once  identical  with  the  BLOOD  SERUM.  These  are  quali- 
ties which  far  surpass  those  possessed  by  any  extemporaneous  solution 
of  a  single  chemical  preparation,  as  when  a  lithia  tablet,  e.  g.,  is  dis- 
solved in  water  for  immediate  administration.  When  we  speak  of 
a  dose,  it  is  of  a  quantity  altogether  relative,  and  what  the  physician 
emphatically  desires  in  a  dose  is  therapeutic  efficiency.  This  we 
have  in  the  BUFFALO  UTOIA  WATER 

4 'Those  who  have  made  use  of  this  water  and  carefully  noted  its  ef- 
fects have  often  been  surprised  at  the  results  obtained  from  amounts  so 
small,  according  to  chemical  analysis,  of  Lithia  and  the  accompanying 
Salts.  The  explanation  of  this  extraordinary  activity  is  doubtless  to 
be  found  in  the  conditions  just  adduced." 

Both  of  these  waters  are  powerful  Nerve  Tonics,  and  No.  1  is  also  a 
potent  Blood  Tonic,  and  is  especially  indicated  in  all  cases  where 
there  is  Poverty  or  Deficiency  of  Blood.  In  the  absence  of  these 
symptons,  No.  2  is  more  especially  indicated. 

BUFFALO  LflHUl  WESTER  is  *or  sale  by  Grocers  and  Druggists  generally. 
Testimonials,  which  defy  all  imputation  or  questions,  sent  to  any  address. 

PROPRIETOR,  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VIRGINIA 

Springs  are  open  for  guests  from  June  15th  to  October  1st. 

They  are  readied  from  all  directions  over  the  Danville  Division  of  the  Southern  Railway. 
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HENRY  BARNARD 

There  are  some  glad  today  that  they  said  kindly  and  appre- 
ciative words  of  this  good  man  and  his  work  a  year  ago,  or  five 
years  ago,  as  may  be,  when  they  brought  some  joy  to  the  aged 
soul  living  in  memories,  not  saving  all  their  grateful  wreaths  to 
decorate  unsensing  clay.  But  for  its  own  self-respect  American 
education  must  pause  in  its  unresting  eagerness  of  progress  and 
stand  with  bared  head  by  the  tomb  of  its  fallen  patriarch.  For 
whatsoever  things  are  true  and  lovely  and  of  good  report  in  our 
schools,  he  thought  on  those  things,  and  we  must  think  of  them 
and  of  him  together  always. 

To  fall  on  the  hard  fought  field,  that  is  a  glorious  end ;  to 
linger  on  until  our  very  victories  are  forgotten  and  the  gar- 
nered years  weight  us  too  heavily  for  new  emprise,  that  is  the 
pathetic  ending  to  life's  drama.  Horace  Mann  had  the  glorious 
end,  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  he  became  long  since  the 
legendary  hero  of  our  American  schools.  Henry  Barnard,  his 
comrade  in  many  a  good  cause,  no  less  devoted,  no  whit  less 
courageous,  lingered  as  the  shadows  slowly  gathered  and  saw  a 
new  generation  of  leadership  who  knew  him  not.  Yet  none,  I 
am  sure,  that  saw  that  venerable  and  majestic  figure  of  the  past 
at  the  World's  Congress  in  Chicago,  missed  a  thrill  of  wonder, 
and  of  pride,  too,  that  they  served  in  the  same  army. 

Because  Henry  Barnard  did  one  thing  so  well  that  it  can 
never  be  bettered,  we  shall  probably  forget  more  and  more,  as 
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we  have  already  so  much  forgotten,  that  he  did  many  things 
well  enough  to  make  his  fame  secure.  There  was  so  much  to 
be  done  when  he  was  at  the  front.  The  new  world  was  to  be 
won  for  enlightened  liberty  through  the  public  schools  and  there 
was  sore  need  of  men  for  the  winning.  So  he  struck  good 
blows  for  normal  schools,  for  state  organization,  for  national 
supervision,  for  sound  study  of  educational  problems,  for  a  long 
list,  indeed,  of  the  best  things  in  education.  He  saw  far  and  he 
saw  clearly,  how  far  and  how  clearly  they  will  never  know  who 
do  not  make  some  careful  study  of  his  forceful  and  varied  life. 
Yet  one  thing  he  did  so  supremely  well  that  for  that  he  will 
be  remembered,  and  it  is  enough.  Wherever  libraries  of  educa- 
tion are  now  gathered  his  encyclopaedic  journal  has  the  place  of 
honor.  Whoever  will  found  such  a  library  must  look  first  to 
secure  a  set  of  that  great  work.  Because  he  saw  so  far,  the 
contents  of  that  work  will  not  soon  grow  out-of-date.  As  it  has 
been,  so  it  will  remain,  the  glory  of  our  educational  literature. 
The  achievements  of  other  peoples  in  this  field  will  not  put  us  to 
the  blush  so  long  as  we  possess  that  splendid  monument.  It 
will  ever  be  at  once  the  inspiration  and  the  despair  of  those  who 
now  and  hereafter  labor  in  the  field  of  educational  journalism. 

C.  H.  Thurber 
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My  last  letter,  published  in  January  of  this  year,  closed  with 
hopeful  prophecy.  I  have  now  to  record  the  fulfillment — I 
should  say  the  very  partial  fulfillment  of  those  hopes.  These 
naturally  fall  into  four  divisions — developments  in  the  reorgani- 
sation of  the  University  of  London,  developments  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  new  Education  Department  established  by  the  Secon- 
dary Education  Act  which  came  into  operation  on  the  first  of 
April,  further  parliamentary  legislation,  and  a  new  —  in  some 
senses  a  unique  —  movement  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  educa- 
tional thought  in  England,  the  attempt  to  follow  an  American 
example  by  establishing  a  Federal  Educational  Council  with 
functions  not  very  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  reconstituted  University  of  London  has  at  length  taken 
up  its  abode  in  the  buildings  of  the  Imperial  Institute  at  South 
Kensington.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  centre  and  east  wing 
have  been  given  up  to  university  purposes,  and  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  the  ultimate  development  of  the  university  work  may  at 
last  oust  the  Institute  altogether.  The  statutes  of  the  commis- 
sion which  has  reorganized  the  University  have  also  been  made 
public  and,  all  things  considered,  notably  the  enormous  diversity 
of  the  interests  to  be  reconciled,  have  given  very  general  sat- 
isfaction. The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  the  nature  and 
effect  of  these  statutes.* 

In  the  report  attached  by  the  commissioners  to  the  statutes 
they  explain  that  they  have  been  unable  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Gresham  University  Commission  in  respect  to 
the  musical  colleges  and  the  Inns  of  Court,  owing  to  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  authorities  of  the  Royal  College  and  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Music  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  Council  of  Legal  Edu- 
cation  on   the    other.     Two    new    faculties    are   created :     ( i ) 

*  For  a  fuller  account  see  fat  Journal  of  Education  ( England  )  for  April  1900. 
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Engineering,  (2)  Economics  and  political  Science  (including 
commerce  and  industry).  There  will  be  no  distinct  degrees  in 
these  subjects,  but  the  ordinary  science  degrees  will  be  endorsed 
with  a  certificate  of  success  in  one  or  both  of  the  new  subjects. 
Pedagogy,  in  spite  of  considerable  agitation  and  a  deputation  to 
the  commissioners  is  "  left  out  in  the  cold  "  and  no  training  col- 
lege is  recognized  as  a  school  of  the  University.  The  commis- 
sioners did  not  think  pedagogy  worthy  to  rank  as  a  faculty,  and 
declined  to  reconsider  their  decision  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  not  enough  "steam"  behind  the  agitation  for  such  a  faculty 
— a  typical  British  reason  for  shirking  reform.  However,  a 
board  of  studies  is  recommended  for  the  theory,  practice,  and 
history  of  education,  and  a  hope  is  entertained  that  the  Univer- 
sity will,  at  some  future  time,  be  enabled  to  establish  courses 
of  lectures  and  create  a  professorship.  With  regard  to  the 
large  funds  which  will  be  required,  the  Commission  make  an 
appeal  to  Parliament,  the  municipal  authorities  of  London,  and 
private  munificence.  Of  the  last  there  is  little  chance  unless  the 
state  and  the  municipalities  lay  the  foundations.  It  is  therefore 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  record  that  the  Technical  Education 
Board  of  the  London  County  Council  has  endowed  each  of  the 
new  faculties  with  ,£2,500  per  annum.  The  London  County 
Council  has  presented  a  site  in  Clare  Market  worth  ,£14,000,  and 
on  this  site  a  building  for  the  new  school  of  Economics  is  being 
erected  at  a  cost  of  another  £14,000  to  be  defrayed  by  Mr. 
Passmore  Edwards,  the  well-known  donor  of  so  many  free 
libraries.  I  believe  that  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
also  going  to  endow  the  same  school,  which  is  thus  in  a  fair  way 
of  being  handsomely  inaugurated.  But,  better  still,  the  Techni- 
cal Education  Board  is,  I  understand,  prepared  to  set  aside 
£2,000  per  annum  towards  the  establishment  of  a  great  training 
college  in  London,  if  the  University  can  prepare  a  suitable 
scheme  for  such  a  department.  A  good  beginning  in  the  way  of 
endowment  has  then  been  made. 

I  pass  now  to  the  statutes  themselves.  The  new  Senate  will 
consist  of  fifty -six  members  —  the  chancellor  and  chairman  of 
Convocation,  four    nominees    of   the    Crown,  sixteen    members 
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elected  by  Convocation,  eighteen  by  various  London  colleges 
and  institutions,  and  sixteen  by  the  members  of  the  respec- 
tive faculties.  The  appointment  is  for  four  years,  but  of  the 
members  first  appointed  twenty-one  will  vacate  their  office  at 
the  end  of  two  years.  Various  statutes  regulate  the  functions 
of  the  Senate.  It  will  form  three  standing  committees  : —  ( I ) 
The  Academic  Council,  (2)  The  Council  for  External  Students, 
(3)  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching  Board.  Each  of  these 
will  have  a  salaried  secretary  or  registrar,  and  the  Senate  has 
power  to  appoint  a  principal  of  the  University — a  permissive 
clause  of  which  it  is  likely  to  avail  itself  forthwith.  The  Acade- 
mic Council  will  control  the  admission  of  institutions  as  schools 
of  the  University,  appointment  of  professors,  allocation  of  salar- 
ies and  grants,  recognition  of  university  teachers,  and  the  regu- 
lation of  courses  of  study  for  internal  students.  The  Council  for 
External  Students  will  have  as  their  chief  duty  "the  equalisation 
as  far  as  possible  of  the  standards  of  knowledge  and  attainments 
prescribed  for  the  degrees  conferred  upon  internal  and  external 
students  respectively."  This  being  also  a  duty  of  the  Academic 
Council,  conflicting  recommendations  are  probable.  The  third 
board  has  been  established  principally  to  take  over  the  functions 
of  the  London  Society  for  University  Extension  and,  curiously 
enough,  the  inspection  and  examination  of  schools  is  to  be  con- 
trolled by  this  board.  A  faculty  is  defined  as  "a  body  of  per- 
sons charged  with  the  teaching  of  a  body  of  subjects  in  the 
University."  There  are  eight  such  faculties.  The  practical 
result  of  this  provision  will  be  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Lon- 
don teachers  the  drawing  up  of  the  syllabuses  and,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  conduct  of  the  University  examinations.  Twenty-four 
schools  of  the  University  (University  College  and  King's  College 
being  the  chief)  are  named  and  the  Senate  has  power  to  add 
others  and  remove  any  one  of  them  under  certain  conditions. 
All  are  open  to  visitation.  University  teachers  may  be 
"appointed"  or  "recognized."  The  former  await  the  advent  of 
funds,  the  list  of  the  latter  fills  thirty  pages  of  the  regulations. 
Thirty-two  boards  of  study  are  enumerated,  their  numbers  and 
constitution  being  largely  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Senate,  but 
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the  latter  is  to  be  such  that  the  Senate  will  be  able  to  avail  itself 
of  the  advice  of  schoolmasters  and  private  teachers  not  directly- 
connected  with  the  University,  though  interested  in  its  examina- 
tions. The  entire  remodelling  of  the  Matriculation  examination 
is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  first  reforms  undertaken.  The  Univer- 
sity will  either  establish  something  like  an  abiturienten  examen  for 
schools,  or  the  matriculation  test  imposed  on  its  students  by  each 
school  of  the  University  will  be  accepted  by  the  Senate.  "The 
Senate  may  also  make  arrangements  to  hold  any  Intermediate 
examination  (which  is  next  above  Matriculation) ,  or  some  part 
thereof,  for  the  students  of  any  school  of  the  University  jointly 
with  the  governing  body  of  such  school  " — something  after  the 
fashion  of  the  German  system,  where  the  government  inspector 
acts  as  assessor  to  the  Gymnasium  professors  for  the  Leaving 
Examination.  Elaborate  provisions  are  made  for  securing  an 
equality  in  the  standard  of  attainment  for  degrees  taken  by 
internal  and  external  study,  the  degrees  being  the  same  for  both. 
Finally  the  present  situation  and  future  effects  of  the  statutes 
are  thus  ably  summed  up  by  the  Journal  of  Education. 

A  Teaching  University  for  London,  as  the  term  is  understood  at  Berlin  or 
Glasgow,  is  still  in  the  womb  of  the  future ;  but  the  seed  has  been  planted, 
and  a  first  attempt  has  been  made  to  codrdinate  and  concentrate  the  existing 
institutions  for  higher  education.  We  have  not  yet  a  university  which 
teaches,  but  we  have  a  university  which  recognises  teaching  as  something 
distinct  from  examination,  and  in  the  government  and  direction  of  which 
teachers  form  the  dominant  factor.  The  Association  for  promoting  a  teach- 
ing university  for  London  has,  after  sixteen  years  of  what  at  times  seemed  a 
hopeless  struggle,  gained  a  first  victory ;  though  it  still  remains  to  occupy 
and  administrate  the  province  it  has  won. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  new  Senate  will  be  elected  on 
the  9th  of  October,  before  this  article  appears,  and  its  first  meet- 
ing will  probably  take  place  towards  the  end  of  that  month. 

A  very  few  lines  will  suffice  to  chronicle  the  developments 
in  the  reconstitution  of  the  Education  Department.  Practically 
speaking  the  old  cards  have  been  shuffled  and  re-dealt.  The 
old  permanent  officials  have  been  reappointed  under  new  titles 
and  no  new  blood  whatever  has  been  introduced.  Sir  George 
Kekewich,  the  Secretary  of   the   old    Education    Department, 
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becomes  the  permanent  principal  secretary  of  the  new  depart- 
ment. There  were  to  have  been  three  principal  assistant  secre- 
taries of  equal  rank,  one  for  primary,  one  for  secondary,  and 
one  for  technical  education.  Mr.  John  White  has  been  appointed 
principal  assistant  secretary  for  primary  education,  but  by  a  sin- 
gular arrangement,  which  amounts  practically  to  a  breach  of 
faith  with  Parliament,  secondary  and  technical  education  have 
both  been  placed  under  the  charge  of  one  principal  assistant 
secretary,  Sir  William  Abney ;  and  the  Hon.  W.  N.  Bruce,  who 
is  responsible  for  the  secondary  element,  and  should  by  the 
original  tripartite  scheme  have  had  equal  rank  with  the  principal 
assistant  secretaries  for  primary  and  for  technical  education,  is, 
theoretically  at  least,  placed  under  Sir  William  Abney.  What 
makes  the  matter  more  ludicrous  is  that  Sir  William  Abney  has 
made  his  reputation  as  director  of  science  in  the  late  Science  and 
Art  Department,  and  has  everything  to  learn  in  the  matter  of  sec- 
ondary education.  If  this  fact  should  cause  him  to  give  a  free 
hand  to  Mr.  Bruce,  an  excellent  man  for  his  post  as  most  people 
agree,  all  may  yet  be  well,  though  the  absurdity  of  conception  in 
the  new  plan  and  the  insult  to  secondary  education  remain.  The 
interrelation  of  these  chief  officials  has  been  thus  set  forth  in  a 
sort  of  genealogical  tree. 

Permanent  Principal  Secretary 
Sir  George  Kekewich 

! 

I  I 

Principal  Assistant  Secretary  Principal  Assistant  Secretary 

for  Elementary  Education  for  Secondary  Education 

Mr.  John  White  Sir  William  Abney 


I  I 

Assistant  Secretary        Assistant  Secretary 

"Literary  Side"  for  Technology 

The  Hon.  W.  N.  Bruce     Mr.  G.  R.  Redgrave 

Thus  secondary  education,  the  reorganisation  of  which  has 
been  at  once  the  object  and  the  motive  force  of  the  recent  agi- 
tation and  consequent  reorganization  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment is  really  placed  in  an  inferior  position  to  elementary 
education  and  on  a  par  with  technology,  which  is  really  a  side 
issue  of  all  branches  of  education. 
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A  more  important  development  under  this  head  is  this  consti- 
tution of  the  Consultative  Committee  provided  for  by  the  1 899 
Act.  A  mere  citation  of  names  would  convey  little  information 
to  American  readers,  who  would  not  perhaps  recognise  more 
than  a  moiety  of  them.  I  will  therefore  amplify  the  names  with 
the  statement  of  the  interests  which  they  may  reasonably  be  taken 
to  represent.  The  Right  Hon.  A.  H.  D.  Acland  (Vice  President 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education  in  the  last 
Liberal  administration,  who  became  so  distinguished  in  connection 
with  the  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education)  ;  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  W.  Hart  Dyke,  Bart.,  M.P.,  and  Henry  Hobhouse,* 
M.P.,  represent  the  government  official  element;  Sir  W.  R. 
Anson,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  Richard  C.  Jebb,1  M.P.,  the  university 
literary  element ;  Professor  Henry  Armstrong,  technical  edu- 
cation; Mrs.  Sophie  Bryant,1  D.Sc,  girls'  endowed  literary 
schools ;  Sir  Michael  Foster,  K.C.B.,  M.P.,  university  and  scien- 
tific education;  James  Gow,  Litt.D.,  schools  represented  on  the 
Headmasters'  Conference  and  Incorporated  Association  of  Head 
Masters;  Ernest  Gray,  M.A.,  M.P.,  state-aided  elementary 
schools;  A.  C.  Humphreys-Owen,  M.P.,  Wells  County  Council 
and  intermediate  literary  education ;  Rev.  Canon  the  Hon.  K. 
Lyttelton,1  literary  schools  represented  on  the  Headmasters' 
Conference  ;  Very  Rev.  E.  E.  Maclure,1  D.D.,  elementary  schools 
and  School  Board  administration ;  Miss  Lydia  Manley,  women 
elementary  teachers'  training;  Venerable  E.  G.  Sandford, 
Church  of  England  voluntary  schools;  Mrs.  E.  M.  Sidgwick,1 
women's  university  education ;  Professor  B.  C.  A.  Windle,  M.D., 
Roman  Catholic,  university  scientific  and  technical  education  ; 
Rev.  D.  J.  Waller,  D.D.,  nonconformist  denominational  schools. 

Many  defects  have  been  noted  in  this  apparently  representa- 
tive committee.  For  example,  only  three  of  its  members  can  be 
said  to  have  had  any  real  experience  in  the  administration  of 
secondary  schools  —  Mrs.  Bryant,  Dr.  Gow,  and  Canon  Lyttel- 
ton. The  unendowed  schools — avast  majority  —  are  not  repre- 
sented. "The  committee  is  representative  so  far  as  institutions 
and    professional    bodies    are    concerned,    but    it    is    singularly 

1  These  six  were  members  of  the  late  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education. 
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deficient  in  persons  who  are  familiar  with  the  educational  methods 
and  systems  of  various  countries,  and  are  therefore  able  to 
take  a  broad  view  of  educational  responsibilities.  The  Commit- 
tee does  not  include  a  single  person  who  has  devoted  close 
attention  to  education  as  a  whole."1  In  a  word,  there  are  no 
educational  experts  in  the  pedagogic  sense  upon  the  Committee. 
This  omission  is  on  all  fours  with  the  neglect  of  pedagogy  in  the 
re-constitution  of  the  University  of  London.  John  Bull  cannot 
understand  that  education  is  a  science.  He  knows  it  only  as  a 
political  weapon,  and  therefore  this  Committee  represents,  not 
education,  but  sectional  educational  interests,  which  must  be 
conciliated.  Whether  the  Consultative  Committee  will  ever  be 
consulted — the  consultation  is  permissive,  not  compulsory — the 
gods  only  know ;  but  one  important  piece  of  work  is  imposed 
on  them  by  the  Act,  i.  e.,  the  making  of  a  register  of  qualified 
teachers,  and  that,  no  doubt,  it  will  shortly  undertake. 

As  regards  parliamentary  legislation,  the  Government  did 
actually  introduce  their  promised  supplementary  Secondary 
Education  Bill  for  dealing  with  the  establishment  of  local 
authorities,  the  real  crux  of  the  whole  question  of  reorganiza- 
tion. But,  as  the  bill  was  among  those  abandoned  when  the 
pressure  at  the  end  of  the  last  parliamentary  session  became 
acute,  and,  as  the  present  Government  itself  is  now  appealing 
to  the  country  upon  a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  it  seems  futile 
to  waste  comment  upon  a  measure  which  is  hopelessly  dead. 
Even  if  the  present  Government  is  returned  to  power,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  the  measure  can  be  revived  in  anything 
like  its  late  form.  If  by  any  chance  a  Liberal  administration 
should  be  established,  a  bill  of  a  totally  different  colour  may 
be  expected.  When  therefore  we  have  a  living  bill,  I  will 
return  to  discuss  it. 

I  pass  now  to  what  is  in  conception  and  may  ultimately  prove 
in  realisation  a  far  more  important  educational  departure  than 
any  for  which  the  present  Government  can  claim  credit.  More 
anglicano  it  is  both  in  conception  and  execution  the  result  of  a  vol- 
untary effort  and  enterprise.     In  describing  it  I  cannot  do  better 

1  School  World,  August  1900. 
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than  reproduce,  with  some  necessary  modification,  my  notes   in 
the  July  number  of  the  Educational  Review  (England). 

June  30  will  be  marked  by  two  notable  events  in  the  history  of  English 
education.  In  the  Times  appeared  at  last  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
long  talked  of  Consultative  Committee,  from  which  so  much  has  been  hoped 
and,  we  fear,  so  little  will  be  realised.  The  same  morning  there  gathered  in 
the  lecture  hall  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  a  body  of  educationists  as 
remarkable  for  the  unostentatious  simplicity  of  their  proceedings  as  the  deep 
significance  of  their  action.  The  appointment  of  the  Consultative  Committee 
is  an  incident  of  departmental  development.  The  meeting  of  the  conference 
held  in  the  College  of  Preceptors,  if  all  that  is  hoped  of  it  comes  to  pass,  may 
become  a  historic  landmark.  There  have  been  many  conferences  of  English 
educationists,  annual  and  special :  but  they  have  all  met  for  specific  pur- 
poses and  temporary  aims.  The  conference  on  Saturday  met  to  establish  a 
permanent  Federal  Educational  Council,  with  no  specific  temporary  aim,  as 
a  standing  institution  to  deal  with  current  events  year  after  year.  But,  what 
is  even  more  remarkable,  in  the  forefront  of  its  programme  the  conference 
sets  a  high  aim  and  a  very  broad  purpose.  It  did  not  meet  to  air  the  griev- 
ances of  headmasters,  or  assistant  mistresses,  or  technical  education  boards, 
or  any  form  of  sectional  interest  in  education  or  that  which  passes  under  the 
name  of  education.  Nor  did  it  meet  to  utter,  like  former  conferences,  any 
counterblast  to  the  feeble  proposals,  or  pass  any  censure  upon  the  broken 
pledges  of  any  particular  minister  or  any  particular  government.  But  it  met, 
as  was  happily  put  by  one  of  the  speakers,  to  establish  a  representative 
Council  of  educationists  who  would  hold  a  watching  brief  for  English  educa- 
tion and,  further,  see  that  the  famous  allegoric  cat,  upon  whose  motions  the 
weak-kneed  among  human  kind  are  always  waiting,  when  it  does  jump,  does 
not,  as  cats  mostly  do,  jump  in  the  dark.  To  your  regular  educational 
caucus-monger,  such  a  Council  savours  wholly  of  philanthropic  weakness  and 
unpractical  idealism.  But  to  the  enlightened  observer  of  those  subter- 
superficial  currents  which,  flowing  unseen,  change  the  whole  temperature  of 
the  sea  of  human  affairs,  the  meeting  to  establish  such  a  Council  tells  a 
remarkable  tale.  It  means  first  that  the  leaders  of  educational  thought  in  all 
departments  of  education  — and  the  conference  was  mainly  composed  of  such 
leaders  drawn  from  all  grades  of  educational  effort  —  have  begun  to  perceive 
that,  in  its  broader  issues  and  broader  aspects,  education  is  one  and  indivisi- 
ble. While  local  interests  and  local  aims  must  be  watched  and  furthered  by 
localised  associations,  there  are  broader  issues  and  broader  aims,  national 
and  imperial  in  their  scope  and  bearing,  which  can  only  be  watched  and 
furthered  by  a  national  association  of  a  federal  nature.  Much  virtue  lies  in 
this  word  "federal,"  and  an  attempt  to  eliminate  it  from  the  title  of  the  pro- 
posed Council  was  rightly  defeated  by  the  votes  of  the  assembled  education- 
ists.    For  it  carries  with  it  the  suggestion   of  educational  home  rule.     It 
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guarantees  individual  freedom  to  existing  associations  and  calls  upon  them  to 
unite  merely  for  national  purposes.  But  this  conference  shows  further  that 
the  leaders  of  educational  thought  perceive  the  need  of  some  association 
which  will  separate  the  ideal  and  unselfish  elements  of  local  effort  and  con- 
centrate them  in  a  higher  association — a  second  chamber,  as  one  speaker 
well  described  it — which  should  busy  itself  mainly  with  the  elevation  of  the 
educational  concept  and  the  strengthening  of  the  educational  aim.  These 
two  perceptions,  the  existence  of  broader  issues  than  those  controlled  by 
localised  effort  and  the  need  of  separating  from  such  effort  an  unselfish 
core  of  national  idealism,  mark  the  speedy  ripening  of  a  national  desire  for 
an  educational  standard,  an  educational  concept,  which  is  not  merely  the 
concept  of  the  headmaster,  or  the  assistant  master,  or  the  elementary  teacher, 
or  the  college  professor,  or  the  university  don,  however  eminent  each  of  these 
important  and,  in  his  sphere,  indispensable  exponents  of  education  may  be. 
The  ripening  of  this  desire  and  its  expression  in  a  gathering  composed  almost 
entirely  of  educationists  of  high  standing  and  accepted  authority  for  the 
express  purpose  of  furthering  the  solidarity  of  English  education,  whether  it 
fails  of  its  object  or  not,  must  be  a  historic  landmark — a  turning-point 
whence  must  surely  follow  developments  of  the  greatest  national  importance. 
The  motive  of  the  conference  was  thus  stated  in  the  circular  letter  of 
invitation  :  "  Believing  that  the  time  has  come  when  it  is  both  expedient  and 
necessary  to  unite  in  some  permanent  form  the  efforts  being  made  in  the 
direction  of  educational  development  and  adjustment,  without  interfering  in 
any  way  with  the  liberty  of  action  of  the  various  educational  bodies  and  insti- 
tutions, we  earnestly  request  your  attendance  and  council  at  a  conference  of 
representative  educationists The  object  of  the  conference  is  to  con- 
sider the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  permanant  Federal  Educational  Coun- 
cil, consisting  of  accredited  representatives  of  all  forms  of  educational  effort, 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  united  opinion  of  the  country  in  public  reso- 
lutions and  of  pressing  such  resolutions  upon  the  attention  of  all  authorities 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  education.  While  we  invite  you  as  a  repre- 
sentative educationist,  your  attendance  at  the  conference  will  in  no  way  com- 
mit you  except  in  your  personal  capacity  as  one  desirous  of  furthering  the 
movement  towards  the  solidarity  of  English  educational  effort."  To  this 
invitation  were  attached  the  following  representative  signatures  —  Dorothea 
Beale,  H.  Courthope  Bowen,  Sophie  Bryant,  Elsie  Day,  H.  W.  Eve,  Wm. 
Garnett,  H.  Frank  Heath,  J.  Lewis  Payton,  A.  T.  Pollard,  G.  H.  Rendall, 
Francis  Storr,  Foster  Watson,  J.  H.  Yoxall,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  honor- 
ary secretary  of  the  convening  committee.  The  extreme  diversity  of  the 
educational  occupations  indicated  by  these  signatures  gave  the  keynote  to 
the  conference  —  unity  of  principle  with  diversity  of  interests.  Here  we  have 
headmasters,  headmistresses,  a  secretary  of  a  technical  education  board,  a 
university  registrar,  an  editor,  a  professor  of  education,  and  a  member  of  par- 
liament who  acts  as  secretary  to  a  large  association  of  primary  teachers.  But, 
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with  the  diverse  interests  necessarily  attaching  to  their  own  pursuits,  they 
unite  the  interests  of  the  educationist  qua  educationist,  and  as  such  they 
signed  the  invitation.  Attached  to  the  letter  they  sent  out  five  important 
resolutions  which  were  afterwards  submitted  to  the  conference.  In  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  the  headmaster  of  the  Charterhouse  School,  the  first 
resolution  was  proposed  by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  formerly,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  the  head  of  Rugby  School,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Yoxall,  M.P., 
the  Secretary  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers.  It  ran  as  follows  —  I. 
"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  conference,  it  is  desirable  to  establish  some  per-  ' 
manent  Council  which  will  be  able  to  speak  on  behalf  of  organisations  identi- 
fied with  educational  effort  in  this  country  and  yet  in  no  way  interfere  with 
existing  agencies  and  efforts.*'  A  not  unfriendly  attempt  to  amend  the  latter 
part  of  the  resolution  having  failed,  it  was  put  and  carried  nem.  con.  The 
second  resolution — II.  "That,  in  order  to  elicit  and  formulate  the  opinion  of 
such  organisations  in  respect  of  the  broader  issues  without  interference  with 
special  points  of  view,  it  is  desirable  that  such  a  Council  should  consist 
mainly  of  accredited  representatives  of  existing  educational  bodies,"  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Storr,  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education,  and  seconded  by 
Miss  Day,  the  President  of  the  Head  Mistresses'  Association.  This  was  also 
carried  nem.  con.  The  third  resolution  was  to  have  been  proposed  by  Dr. 
Garnett,  the  Secretary  of  the  Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London 
County  Council,  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Heath,  the  Assistant  Registrar  of  the 
University  of  London.  Both,  however,  were  unable  to  stay  until  the  third 
resolution  was  reached.  It  was  therefore  proposed  by  Dr.  Hill,  the  Master 
of  Downing  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Roberts,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Cambridge  University  Extension  Society.  It  foreshadowed  the 
constitution  of  the  proposed  Council,  and  ran  as  follows — III.  "That  the 
Federal  Educational  Council  be  constituted  as  follows :  (a)  Representa- 
tives, in  no  case  exceeding  two,  shall  be  appointed  by  each  of  the  bodies 
named  on  a  list  to  be  subsequently  prepared  by  the  Organising  Committee. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  meet  not  less  than  twice  a  year,  and  may  meet  when- 
ever it  shall  seem  desirable  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  to  summon  it. 

(c)  At  its  first  ordinary  meeting  in  each  year  the  Council  shall  elect  a  Stand- 
ing Committee,  (d)  The  duties  of  the  Standing  Committee  shall  be  (i.)  to 
consider  such  questions  as  may  come  up  in  the  intervals  between  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Federal  Council  and  report  to  it ;  and  (ii.)  if  so  instructed  by  the 
Council,  to  carry  out  in  the  intervals  between  its  meetings  such  of  its  resolu- 
tions as  may  require  to  be  promptly  dealt  with,  (e)  The  Council  and  its 
Standing  Committee  shall  be  composed  of  both  men  and  women."  An 
amendment,  to  add  to  clause  (a)  the  words  "and  the  Council  so  formed  shall 
have  power  to  co-opt  additional  members,  provided  they  do  not  exceed  one 
fifth  of  the  whole,"  was  accepted  by  the  Convening  Committee,  and  the  five 
clauses  were  then  severally  put  and  carried  nem.  con.  The  fourth  resolution 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Paton,  Headmaster  of  University  College  School, 
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and  seconded  by  Mr.  Foster  Watson,  Professor  of  Education  at  the  University 
College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth.  Certain  ambiguities  have  been  rectified  by 
the  acceptance  of  amendments,  it  was  passed  in  this  form  —  IV.  "That  the 
discussion  of  the  Federal  Educational  Council  shall  be  public  and  that  all 
resolutions  adopted  by  it  shall  be  published."  There  was  a  small  opposition 
minority,  who  desired  to  amend  the  resolution  so  as  to  render  possible  occa- 
sional sittings  in  camera.  The  originators  of  the  scheme  firmly  and  rightly 
set  their  face  against  all  such  proposals.  The  fifth  resolution,  proposed  by 
Mrs.  Bryant,  Head  Mistress  of  the  North  London  Collegiate  School  for  Girls, 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  Courthope  Bowen,  Chairman  of  the  Froebel  Union, 
was  formal  in  nature  and  followed  almost  as  a  necessary  corollary.  It  was 
passed  nem.  con.  and  ran  as  follows  — V.  "  That  a  committee  of  twenty-five, 
with  power  to  co-opt  five  others,  be  formed  for  the  following  purposes :  (a) 
To  consider  and  formulate  suggestions  for  financing  the  Federal  Council. 
(6)  To  prepare  a  list  of  educational  bodies  to  be  represented  on  the  Federal 

Council,    (c)  To  approach  and  invite  these  bodies  to  appoint  and  send 

representatives  each  to  a  second  Conference  at  an  approved  date  and  place. 
(d)  To  formulate  in  detail  the  constisution  of  the  Federal  Educational  Coun- 
cil to  be  submitted  for  ratification  to  this  second  Conference."  And  here  we 
may  note  that  all  the  proposers  and  seconders  acted  in  their  personal 
capacity  only  and  in  no  way  represented  the  various  institutions  in  connec- 
tion with  which  they  hold  office.  We  have  mentioned  their  occupations 
merely  for  the  information  of  the  general  reader  to  whom  the  names  may  not 
be  familiar. 

These  resolutions  having  been  successfully  carried,  the  following  ladies 
and  gentlemen  were  nominated,  in  accordance  with  Resolution  V,  to  act  as 
an  organizing  committee :  Mrs.  Bryant,  Miss  Burstall,  Miss  A.  J.  Cooper, 
Miss  Day,  Mr.  H.  W.  Eve,  Mr.  Garrod,  Rev.  Principal  Gurney,  Dr.  H.  F. 
Heath,  Dr.  Alexander  Hill,  Mr.  W.  K.  Hill  (Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Convening 
Committee),  Dr.  Keating,  Dr.  Keynes,  Dr.  Kimmins,  Canon  Lyttelton,  Mr. 
Macan,  Miss  Maitland,  Principal  Lloyd  Morgan,  Mr.  J.  L.  Paton,  Dr.  Roberts, 
Rev.  Dr.  Selwyn,  Mr.  F.  Storr,  Professor  Foster  Watson,  Dr.  Wilkins,  Miss 
Alice  Woods,  Mr.  J.  H.  Yoxall,  M.P.  This  Committee  has  power  to  co-opt 
five  other  members. 

The  Conference  was  opened  by  a  comprehensive  but  concise  .exposition 
of  the  principles  underlying  the  proposed  resolutions.  The  Honorary  Secre- 
tary of  the  Convening  Committee,  who  expounded  these  principles,  explained 
that  the  views  taken  were  gathered  not  only  from  individual  committee  mem- 
bers, but  from  various  educationists  who,  being  unable  to  attend  the  confer- 
ence, had  accompanied  their  expression  of  approval  or  disapproval  with  a 
statement  of  their  views  concerning  the  movement  in  general.  The  principles 
as  annunciated  by  the  secretary  were  somewhat  as  follows :  The  members 
of  the  Federal  Educational  Council  will  unite  for  the  consideration  of  broad 
issues  affecting  all  classes  of  people  concerned  in  education,  but  will  endeavour 
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at  the  same  time  not  to  interfere  with  local  and  particular  issues  affecting  only 
a  portion  of  such  people.  In  this  statement  we  perceive  the  force  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  word  "federal."  As  the  opinion  desired  is  an  expert  one,  only 
those  who  have  devoted  special  attention  to  educational  questions  will  be 
approached.  Hence  the  members  of  the  Council  will  be  sought  among  the 
various  educational  associations.  Some  of  the  promoters  of  the  Council 
interpret  the  word  "  association "  in  its  broadest  sense,  thus  including  the 
governing  bodies  of  universities  and  examining  boards.  Others  give  it  a 
narrower  and  more  conventional  definition.  The  Council  is  to  be  a  consulta- 
tive, not  an  executive  or  administrative,  body — a  parliament  in  the  literal 
sense  of  the  word.  Therefore  the  maximum  number  of  representatives  of 
any  given  association  is  limited  to  two,  on  the  theory  that  two  can  state  an 
opinion  as  well  as  twenty.  The  principle  is  obviously  directed  against  any 
swamping  of  the  Council's  vote  by  any  single  association.  The  Standing 
Committee,  again,  which  will  be  appointed  to  watch  events,  will  not,  as  so 
often  happens,  be  allowed  to  overshadow  the  Council  itself.  To  this  end  it 
will  have  power  only  to  report,  and  it  cannot  act  without  specific  instructions. 
But  the  most  important  principle,  one  on  which  particular  stress  was  laid,  is 
that  the  proposed  composition  of  the  Council  is  expressly  regulated  with  the 
object  of  avoiding  individual  attempts  to  control  educational  policy  affecting 
large  bodies  of  teachers  and  many  diverse  institutions.  Breadth  of  view  is 
only  to  be  ensured  by  basing  the  view  on  wide-spread  opinion.  With  this 
object  the  voice  of  the  Council  is  to  be  made  truly  representative  by  obtain- 
ing for  it  the  authority  of  a  mandate  given  to  delegates  from  established 
educational  associations  and  bodies.  It  is  not  possible  that  these  principles 
will  commend  themselves  to  all  shades  of  educational  opinion ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  rest  on  a  broad  basis  and  are  inspired  by  a  high  aim. 

The  secretary  then  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  various  "bogies"  which, 
as  always  in  the  case  of  any  attempt  at  reform,  had  started  up  in  the  path  of 
the  promoters.  First  among  these  was  the  theory  that  the  Federal  Educa- 
tional Council  would  clash  with  the  Consultative  Committee  just  appointed. 
But  the  Committee  is  necessarily  small,  not  representative  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  and,  being  nominated  by  the  Crown,  must  inevitably  fall  under 
the  well-known  limitations  of  the  government  official.  The  Council,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  be  large,  truly  representative,  absolutely  unofficial,  and  there- 
fore free.  The  objection  that  it  would  clash  with  the  Jebb  Committee  was 
met  by  the  hope  that  the  Jebb  Committee,  so  far  as  it  still  exists,  would  join 
hands  with  the  proposed  Standing  Committee  of  the  Council.  A  more  seri- 
ous objection  was  the  statement  that  the  Council,  being  colossal  and  non- 
homogeneous,  would  therefore  be  unpractical  and  unworkable.  True  of  any 
administrative  or  legislative  body,  this  statement  is  untrue  of  a  consultative 
body  in  which  difference  of  opinion  is  most  healthy.  Again,  many  fear  that 
such  a  Council  would  overshadow,  if  it  did  not  actually  override,  the  existing 
associations.     This  is  improbable.     The  very  heterogeneity  of  the  proposed 
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Council  would  compel  it  to  deal  with  broad  issues  only.  The  bulk  of  the 
present  work  of  the  associations  would  have  to  be  left  to  them.  The  Council 
would  have  one  great  advantage  over  the  associations.  The  latter  are 
inevitably  apt  to  be  taken  as  representing  interests.  The  former,  because  of 
its  heterogeneity,  must  as  inevitably  be  thrown  back  on  general  educa- 
tional principles.  The  differences  on  political  questions  are  said  to  be  too 
deep  for  compromise.  But  the  promoters  hope  that  there  will  be  no  question 
of  compromise.  The  hope  that,  when  such  a  question  as,  for  example,  the 
rating  of  local  educational  authorities,  comes  up,  those  most  interested  in  it 
(the  representatives  of  the  County  Councils)  will  speak  in  the  Federal  Educa- 
tional Council  as  experts  among  interested  non-experts.  Their  opinion  would 
be  bowed  to  as  regards  principles,  though  it  might  be  modified  (probably 
wisely  modified)  as  regards  details  through  the  influence  of  representatives 
of  bodies  more  concerned  with  the  educational  aspect  of  pecuniary  considera- 
tions. When  finally  the  opinion  of  the  Council  goes  forth,  it  will  be  the 
experts'  opinion  enhanced  by  the  authority  and  recommendation  of  the  whole 
Council.  So  with  other  questions,  in  which  other  members  of  the  Council 
would  be  in  the  position  of  experts.  It  has  been  said  also  that  the  Federal 
Educational  Council  could  only  succeed  if  its  representation  were  limited  to 
teaching  bodies.  But  pedagogy  and  education,  as  the  secretary  said  in  his 
speech,  are  like  soul  and  body.  You  cannot  divorce  them  and  live.  It  is 
because  we  do  try  to  divorce  them  that  our  administrative  bodies  sometimes 
act  so  mechanically  and  our  pedagogy  is  sometimes  so  much  in  the  air. 

Finally,  the  secretary  thus  summed  up  the  great  advantages  of  such  a 
Council.  It  would  foster  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  education,  help  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  a  cast-iron  departmental  administration  when  we  reconstruct  our 
secondary  educational  system,  and  focus  and  guide  the  opinion  of  all  the 
associations  without  unduly  centring  its  activity  in  the  personnel  oi  any  one  of 
them.  Now,  when  co-operation  does  occur,  it  is  secured  by  private  negotia- 
tions in  which  the  most  energetic  and  not  necessarily  the  wisest  may  easily 
prevail  over  the  common  sense  that  would  be  found  in  the  whole,  if  the  whole 
could  be  co-ordinated  in  all  its  parts.  Consequent  misunderstandings  and 
mistakes  in  policy  would  in  future  be  avoided.  The  success  of  such  a  Coun- 
cil would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  development  of  the  educational  as 
opposed  to  the  merely  political  point  of  view.  Even  if  it  never  passed  a 
single  unanimous  resolution,  its  constituent  elements — the  federated  associa- 
tions—  would  learn  a  vast  deal  from  each  other  in  the  intercourse  of  the 
Council  meetings.  Many  misunderstandings  would  be  cleared  up  across  the 
round  table.  Views  would  be  broadened  and  liberalised.  There  would  be  a 
consequent  strengthening  and  elevation  of  the  educational  concept  and  the 
educational  aim  of  the  country — not  wholly  without  injury,  doubtless,  to  the 
career  of  some  existing  institutions,  but  with  great  benefit  to  the  commonweal. 

William  K.  Hill 

London,  Eng. 
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WHAT  CAN    BE    DONE    TO    MAKE    THE    STUDY    OF 
PHYSICS  A  BETTER  -TRAINING  FOR  POWER?"' 

Within  the  last  few  years — and  especially  within  the  last 
few  months — we  have  heard  much  talk  about  "training  for 
power,"  about  the  "development  of  the  individual/'  about 
"democracy  of  studies" — in  short,  we  have  heard  much  about 
the  "new  education." 

My  experience  is  that  the  suggestions  contained  in  these 
glowing  generalities  meet  with  almost  universal  approval.  It  is 
only  when  we  come  to  the  executive  part  of  our  work,  to  the 
details  of  programs  of  study,  and  to  methods  of  actual  instruc- 
tion that  we  find  serious  differences  of  opinion.  And,  for  those 
of  us  who  are  engaged  in  active  teaching,  the  really  serious 
part  of  our  work  lies  in  the  improvement  of  these  very  details 
in  our  own  class  room  and  laboratory.  It  is  to  some  of  these 
minor  matters,  indeed,  that  I  invite  your  attention.  But  first, 
a  word  concerning  the  general  aim  of  science  teaching.  The 
classicist  makes  the  strongest  possible  defense  of  the  high 
position  which  the  ancient  languages  occupy  in  modern  cur- 
C^v  ricula  when  he  sends  forth  from  his  instruction  men  who  can 

do    more  than    understand  illusions  to   Grecian  mythology  or 
explain  classical  references — that  is  to  say,  men  who  can  pro- 
C  -^  duce  literature.     And  by  the  same  standard  would  I  judge   the 

effectiveness  of   science  teaching.     In  general  that  method   is 
~^  best  under  which  the    student  develops  the    highest  ability  in 

clear  and  independent  thinking,  and  under  which  we  obtain   the 
largest  amount  of  original  scientific  output. 

A  question  which  I  have  asked  myself  many  times,  and  the 
one  which  I  now  wish  to  propose  for  discussion,  is  this :  How 
can  we  alter  recitations,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  exer- 
cises so  that  our  students  may  acquire  more  power  and  acquire 
it  more  readily?     What  changes  can  we  make  that  will  increase 

1  Being  a  paper  read  before  the  Teachers  of  Physics  in  the  Chicago  High  Schools, 
May  8,  1900. 
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the  productiveness  of  our  students  as  evinced  by  good  thinking 
in  other  departments  and  in  after  years  ?  What,  in  short,  ought 
we  to  do  that  we  are  not  now  doing,  in  order  that  the  mature 
man  may  look  back  to  his  course  in  physics  as  a  source  of  inspi- 
ration, as  work  in  which  his  judgment  was  trained,  and  work  in 
which  he  discovered  good  method. 

Whether  the  short  and  simple  answer  which  I  shall  give  to 
the  query  applies  to  any  subject  other  than  physics,  I  cannot 
say.  That  it  applies  equally  well  to  both  college  and  high- 
school  instruction  in  physics,  I  feel  reasonably  certain. 

Briefly,  then,  my  proposal  is  this :  that  we  make  the  presenta- 
tion of  physics  more  elementary.  Not  necessarily  easier,  not  neces- 
sarily more  difficult ;  but  more  elementary.  Not  necessarily  more 
profound  ;  certainly  not  more  superficial ;  but  more  simple. 

May  I  illustrate  by  comparing  the  methods  by  which  the 
average  lad  is  introduced  on  the  one  hand  to  Latin  and  on  the 
other  hand  to  physics.  The  student  who  is  just  entering  upon 
the  study  of  classical  literature  does  so  under  an  instructor  who, 
whatever  else  may  be  said  of  him,  believes  in  the  unity  of  his 
subject.  For  him  Latin  literature  is  a  single  subject.  He  is  in 
essential  agreement  with  other  Latinists  as  to  what  are  the 
masterpieces  of  Latin  literature  and  as  to  what  is  the  best 
method  of  approaching  them. 

The  same  lad  takes  up  physics,  probably,  under  one  of  the 
four  following  types  of  instructors  : 

He  may  begin  with  a  man  who  thinks  that  physics  consists 
of  half  a  dozen  different  things — a  man  to  whom  physics  is  a 
pot-pourri  of  mechanics,  heat,  sound,  light,  electricity,  and  mag- 
netism. 

Or,  secondly,  the  tutor  may  believe  that  physics  deals  with 
two  subjects  only — matter  and  energy;  but  in  this  case  the 
chances  are,  ten  to  one,  that  this  same  teacher  will  refuse  to  act 
upon  his  professed  belief  when  it  comes  to  actual  instruction. 
More  than  likely  he  holds  that,  with  beginning  students,  physics 
must  unavoidably  be  presented  as  six  or  more  different  subjects. 

Or,  thirdly,  the  student  may  meet  a  type  of  teacher  according 
to  whose  creed  physics  is  divided  into  two  parts  ;  the  one  being 
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theoretical  and  philosophical,  and  adapted  to  beginning  stu- 
dents ;  the  other  being  experimental,  and  adapted  to  engineers 
and  investigators.  This  type  is  exemplified  in  a  prominent  east- 
ern college,  where  sophomore  physics  is  presented  almost  entirely 
from  the  text-book  and  blackboard. 

Still  a  fourth  type  of  instructor  will  tell  the  beginner  that 
theoretical  physics  is  not  for  the  tyro ;  but  must  be  postponed 
until  he  is  well  grounded  in  experimental  facts  and  experimental 
methods. 

Such  diversity  of  opinion  would  not  be  unnatural  in  a  new 
and  imperfectly  developed  science ;  but  elementary  physics  can 
hardly  be  admitted  to  this  category,  since  most  of  our  laboratory 
experiments  in  electricity  and  light  are  more  than  fifty  years 
old,  and  nearly  all  the  others  were  performed  more  than  one 
hundred  years  ago.  Let  us  admit,  however,  that  this  radical 
difference  of  method  is  not  an  unmixed  evil ;  the  conclusion  is 
still  forced  upon  us  that  we,  as  teachers  of  physics,  stand  in 
strong  contrast  to  teachers  of  the  classics ;  and,  further,  that  he 
who  believes  physics  to  be  made  up  of  a  variety  of  different 
subjects  must  find  his  students  in  danger  of  acquiring  a  variety 
of  different  methods,  and  failing  to  acquire  what  is  more  valuable 
than  all,  namely,  good  method. 

It  is  equally  certain  that  he  who  presents  some  five  or  six 
different  subjects  under  the  title  of  physics  can  never  make  his 
presentation  either  simple  or  elementary  ;  the  treatment  is  bound 
to  be  complicated ;  it  is  likely  to  be  superficial.  I  have  seen 
courses  in  which  the  very  foundation  stones  of  the  science  were 
left  out,  either  because  the  teacher  did  not  happen  to  be  inter- 
ested in  them,  or  because,  forsooth,  his  laboratory  was  not 
adapted  to  their  illustration — valid  reasons,  perhaps,  did  not  the 
whole  superstructure  of  thermal,  optical,  and  electrical  phe- 
nomena rest  upon  these  very  stones. 

Assuming  the  necessary  scholarship  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
I  should  place,  then,  as  a  first  essential  for  an  elementary  pre- 
sentation of  physics,  a  prof ound  faith  in  the  unity  of  the  subject. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  return  to  the  lad  who  has  just  taken  up 
Latin.     He  begins  with,  perhaps,  the  omission  of  w  from  the 
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alphabet,  he  meets  the  first  declension,  practices  on  a  few  easy 
phrases,  learns  the  first  conjugation,  passes  on  to  the  more  diffi- 
cult paradigms  and  sentences,  and  finally  reaches  that  great  stone 
wall,  the  Latin  subjunctive.  He  now  has  the  key  to  Latin  liter- 
ature ;  a  key  which  he  can  use  in  later  years  without  unlearning 
what  he  has  already  learned.  He  takes  a  new  volume  and  finds 
that  his  previously  acquired  knowledge  is  here  perfectly  appli- 
cable ;  or,  if  he  enters  college,  he  takes  up  his  Latin  at  the  same 
point  where  he  left  off  in  the  high  school. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  case  of  the  boy  who  has  just  begun 
physics  and  has  completed  one  year ;  it  may  be  in  the  high 
school,  it  may  be  in  college.  He  wishes  to  pursue  the  subject 
further.  The  contrast  with  the  Latin  student  is  painful.  For 
the  student  of  physics,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  finds  that  he  has 
to  begin  again  at  the  beginning  and  retrace  all  his  steps  in  a 
different  way.  This  unfortunate,  time-wasting  state  of  affairs 
was  probably  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  the  young  man  was  '. 
allowed  to  begin  physics  with  vague  notions  concerning  force 
and  energy,  with  loose  definitions  of  molecules  and  atoms — defini- 
tions, indeed,  that  do  not  define.  He  has  been  allowed  to 
imagine  that  he  understands  such  complex  ideas  as  acceleration 
and  momentum,  when  he  does  not  have  any  clear  grasp  of  the 
simpler  ideas  upon  which  they  depend,  viz.,  position,  speed,  and 
velocity.  He  has  been  allowed  to  study  electrical  forces  and  1 
electrical  machinery,  without  any  clear  grasp  of  the  simplest  J 
principles  of  ordinary  mechanics.  He  must  disabuse  his  mind 
of  the  idea  that  he  can  find  out  anything  of  value  concerning 
the  nature  of  light  without  previously  learning  something  of  the 
nature  of  wave  motion.  These  facts  are  typical,  not  universal. 
They  tell  us  why  so  much  work  in  physics  has  to  be  done  a 
second  time,  and  why  the  beginner  thinks  physics  a  very  com- 
plicated subject. 

What  I  advocate  is  the  demonstration,  the  adoption,  and  the  ) 
constant  use  of  a  few,  perhaps  four  or  five,  general  experimental  j 
principles.     It  is  not  enough  for  a  teacher  to  believe  in  the  con- 
servation of  matter  and  energy,  or  to  believe  that  the  potential 
energy  of  a  system  tends   to  become   a  minimum.     It   is   not 
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enough  even  that  he  state  these  principles  while  considering  the 
subject  of  mechanics.  The  subject  of  physics  will  become 
simple  and  unified  only  when  these  principles  are  in  daily  use 
throughout  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  hydrostatics,  heat, 
capillarity,  electricity,  and  magnetism. 

I  trust  I  am  not  so  visionary  as  to  think  that  the  whole  of 
physics  can  be  explained  on  these  three  principles  alone.  Nor 
am  I  so  unmindful  of  the  experimental  foundation  of  physics  as 
to  think  that  we  are  teaching  a  deductive  science.  The  few 
general  principles  which  are  to  unify  the  study  must,  therefore, 
be  experimentally  demonstrated  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no 
doubts  in  the  mind  of  the  student  regarding  either  their  meaning 
or  their  validity. 

The  following  facts  include  perhaps  nine  tenths  of  all  the 
phenomena  ordinarily  studied  in  the  high  school : 

i.  The  conservation  of  matter. 

2.  The  conservation  of  energy. 

3.  The  tendency  of  the  potential  energy  of  a  system  to 
become  a  minimum. 

4.  Newton's  laws  of  motion. 

5.  The  general  principles  of  wave  motion. 

r        When  presented  in  this  way  the  subject  becomes  simpler  the 
j  longer  it  is  pursued.     But  when  presented  as  different  and  inde- 
I  pendent  subjects,  each  new  one  adds  to  the  complication  of  the 
L  whole.     When  the  work  is  presented  as  a  unit,  each  new  group 
of  phenomena  serves  merely  as  an  illustration  of  these  few  gen- 
eral principles.     Imperfectly  understood  phenomena  cannot  be 
easily   classified,    and  are   therefore   ill   adapted   to  elementary 
training  for  power.    Such  phenomena  have  only  informational 
value.     When  Davy  discovered  metals  in  potash  and  soda  some 
Aberdeen  professor  remarked  of  him,  "This  ane  Davy  is  a  vera 
troublesome    person    in    chemistry. "      Newly  discovered — and 
therefore   more    or    less    recondite  —  phenomena    presented    to 
minds  not  yet  familiar  with  fundamental  phenomena  may  pro- 
duce   all    the  bewilderment  of  a  new  discovery,  but  can  hardly 
confer  power  to  make  a  new  discovery. 

As  a  second  essential  for  making  physics  elementary  I  would, 
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therefore,  recommend  the  adoption  and  constant  use  of  a.  few 
fundamental  principles  throughout  the  entire  year's  work, 
explaining  the  phenomena  of  light,  heat,  sound,  and  electricity 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  terms  of  these  new  principles. 

I  pass  now  to  a  third  essential,  and  one  in  which  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  teacher  comes  into  strong  prominence,  namely, 
a  logically  consecutive  presentation.  That  the  subject-matter 
of  physics  should  be  presented  in  an  orderly  and  carefully 
chosen  sequence  is  a  proposition  so  palpably  true  that  I  have 
never  heard  any  one  deny  it.  The  plain  facts  are,  however, 
that  we  find  the  most  incongruous  phenomena  discussed  on  the 
same  page,  and  topics  totally  unrelated — if  such  were  possible — 
discussed  in  one  and  the  same  class  exercise.  Jumping  about  in 
this  capricious  manner  can  give  only  a  shallow  acquaintance 
with  the  facts  and  absolutely  no  training  in  consecutive  thought, 
no  "training  for  power." 

Let  us,  then,  not  omit  any  effort  to  put  ourselves  in  touch 
with  the  previous  experience  of  the  student,  and  to  build  upon 
this  a  superstructure  the  entire  plan  of  which  has  been  carefully 
drawn  up  before  the  school  year  opens.  Let  us  not  hide  behind 
any  text-book,  but  rise  above  it,  and  teach  the  subject,  on  some 
logical  plan  either  of  adoption  or  of  our  own  invention. 

And  this  leads  to  a  fourth  essential  for  simplicity  in  teaching 
physics,  viz.,  a  more  profound  scholarship  on  the  part  of  the 
instructor.  One  may  be  ever  so  keen  in  handling  students,  but 
unless  he  can  rise  above  the  trammels  of  a  text-book  there  is  no 
hope  for  his  ever  making  physics  simple,  and  no  hope  for  his 
ever  making  it  a  real  training  for  power. 

In  my  own  experience,  I  recall  many  chapters  in  physics  the 
presentation  of  which  I  omitted  on  account  of  their  complexity 
as  I  then  thought.  Among  these  subjects  were  elasticity,  diffrac- 
tion of  light,  capillarity.  But  never  a  year  has  passed  that  some- 
thing of  this  kind  has  not  cleared  itself  up,  by  more  study  on  my 
part,  so  that  now  I  am  able  to  present  it  to  my  students  in  a  vastly 
simpler  and  clearer  way  than  ever  before.  The  complexity 
which  I  had  assigned  to  the  subject  proved  later  to  be  nothing 
but  my  own  uncertain  grasp  of  the  subject.    As  a  young  physicist 
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at  Baltimore  once  remarked,  when  asked  his  opinion  concerning 
a  certain  book,  "It  is  much  easier  to  explain  a  matter  to  others 
when  you  understand  it  yourself."  Dependence  upon  the  words 
of  the  text,  and  reckless  ideas  concerning  molecules  and  atoms 
are,  I  fear,  responsible  for  much  of  the  learning  that  has  to  be 
unlearned.  If  this  diagnosis  be  true,  one  remedy,  at  least,  will 
occur  to  every  one,  namely,  better  preparation,  and  hence  better 
pay,  for  the  teacher. 

Fifthly,  and  lastly,  I  wish  to  ask  whether  much  cannot  be 
done  to  simplify  the  subject  of  physics  by  bettering  the  equip 
ment  of  our  laboratories.  An  experimental  science  cannot  be 
taught  without  experiments ;  and  if  a  young  man  is  to  instruct 
himself  by  means  of  experiment,  his  apparatus  must  be  capable 
of  doing  with  certainty  and  with  accuracy  the  work  expected  of 
it.  Not  only  so,  but  this  apparatus  must  be  supplied  in  duplicate, 
in  order  that  as  many  students  as  possible  may  work  on  one 
experiment  at  one  time,  thus  saving  a  vast  amount  of  teaching 
energy  and  giving  the  students  all  the  benefit — too  often  under- 
estimated—  which  comes  from  a  frank  and  free  interchange  of 
ideas  concerning  the  problem  in  hand. 

From  the  variety  of  apparatus  employed,  from  its  quantitative 
character,  and  from  its  comparative  permanence,  we  may  fairly 
expect  a  physical  laboratory  to  cost  at  least  as  much  as  any 
other  two  laboratories.  If  physics  is  to  be  taught  as  effectively 
as  biology  is  taught,  we  must  expect  an  outlay  two  or  three 
times  that  required  for  biology.  Is  not  the  same  statement  true 
concerning  the  comparative  cost  of  physics  and  of  chemistry  ? 

In  the  matter  of  expense,  physics  enjoys  an  unenviable  repu- 
tation. In  point  of  difficulty  for  the  student,  it  enjoys  a  still 
more  unenviable  reputation.  It  may  be  fairly  doubted  whether 
these  two  facts  are  totally  disconnected. 

When  school  boards  and  boards  of  trustees  furnish  better 
equipments,  may  we  not  hope  to  see  much  poor  teaching  by  the 
teacher  replaced  by  good  teaching  of  the  student  by  himself  ? 
For,  after  all,  the  main  object  of  the  laboratory  is  to  make  the 
student  his  own  instructor — in  short,  to  develop  power  by 
exercise. 
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In  conclusion,  I  recapitulate  by  asking  whether  we  may  not 
look  in  the  following  directions  for  improvement  in  the  training 
which  physics  offers  for  the  cultivation  of  sound  judgment  and 
clear  thinking,  viz.: 

1.  Can  we  not  teach  physics  as  one  subject,  rather  than 
many  ? 

2.  Can  we  not  vastly  simplify  the  subject  by  referring  all 
our  explanations  to  a  few  thoroughly  established  experimental 
principles  ? 

3.  Can  we  not  present  the  entire  science  in  a  more  logically 
consecutive  manner  ? 

4.  Can  we  not  bring  to  bear  upon  it  more  scholarship  ? 

5.  Can  we  not  secure  for  it  better  material  equipment  ? 

Henry  Crew 
Northwestern  University 
Evanston 
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One  of  the  gravest  dangers  to  which  the  teaching  of  history 
is  subject,  is  that  of  dealing  in  generalities.  Mere  statements  in  a 
phrase  or  a  sentence,  taken  from  a  text,  covering  a  whole  cycle 
of  important  events,  are  allowed  to  pass  without  expansion  or 
elucidation.  This  is  the  inevitable  result  of  covering  too  much 
ground  in  a  single  lesson.  Not  long  ago  an  official  inspector  of 
schools  told  me  that  he  frequently  witnesses  the  massacre  of 
from  three  to  a  dozen  kings  in  a  single  half-hour  recitation,  or 
the  whole  matter  of  the  "Revival  of  Learning"  disposed  of  in 
an  equal  period  of  time.  Such  teaching  is  quite  certain  to  be 
meaningless,  or  to  give  at  best  but  little  desirable  result.  And 
the  stuffing  of  young  pupils,  or  any  pupils,  with  such  husks  of 
knowledge  for  a  diet  is  one  potent  reason  why  we  so  frequently 
hear  the  complaint,  "  I  can't  remember  history."  The  chances 
are  that  the  individual  making  that  complaint  has  been  given 
nothing  to  remember  but  generalities,  baseless  to  him,  and  his 
lamentation  is  merely  evidence  that  his  mental  apparatus  is 
normally  constructed ;  not  a  condition  to  be  deplored,  but  rather 
a  cause  for  rejoicing. 

When  properly  taught,  history  is  no  more  a  verbal-memory 
study  than  most  others  in  the  school  curriculum,  and  by  correct 
teaching  such  work  as  does  fall  to  the  memory  is  much  lightened 
by  observing  psychological  laws  and  limitations.  We  might 
nearly  as  well  expect  a  person  to  be  interested  in  and  to  retain 
three  pages  of  mathematical  symbols  without  understanding 
them,  as  to  retain  the  same  number  of  pages  of  the  ordinary 
text  in  history  under  the  same  circumstances.  Text-books  are 
necessarily  brief.  As  the  name  would  imply,  they  suggest 
themes  for  elaboration.  General  statements  taken  from  them, 
to  be  understood,  must  be  made  concrete  with  illustration,  detail, 
and  the  tracing  of  cause  to  effect.  Unless  this  is  done  the  reci- 
tation is  an  exercise  in  empty  words,  meaningless  and  valueless. 
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Sometimes,  it  is  true,  a  mere  statement  of  a  general  truth,  or 
a  very  general  view  of  a  period,  is  sufficient,  as,  for  instance, 
when  a  new  interpretation  is  being  given  to  a  group  of  facts 
gained  in  other  connections.  In  such  a  case  an  elaboration  is 
unnecessary,  and  the  generalization  needs  but  to  be  heard  or 
read  by  the  pupil  to  be  grasped  and  made  his  own.  But  this 
condition  should  be  carefully  distinguished  from  summaries  or 
general  statements  resting  on  an  unkuown  set  of  facts.  It  is 
then  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  elaborate,  illustrate,  and  con- 
crete. A  failure  to  do  this  will  result  in  a  wasteful  use  of 
energy.  But  if  this  is  properly  done,  the  summary  will  become, 
as  it  is  intended  to  be,  the  sum  and  not  the  whole  substance  of 
the  pupil's  knowledge. 

Just  what  is  meant  by  making  concrete  the  general  state- 
ments of  the  text  may  best  be  shown  by  taking  an  actual 
example.  If  error  is  made  on  the  side  of  too  great  detail  it 
will  not  be,  perhaps,  a  total  loss,  but  may  serve  better  to  impress 
the  principle  I  have  in  mind.  Besides,  should  I,  in  the  very 
article  in  which  I  appeal  for  definiteness,  fail  to  be  understood 
by  writing  in  too  general  terms,  I  should  be  open  to  criticism. 

There  is  in  a  very  respectable  school  text  on  American  his- 
tory the  observation  that  after  the  Revolution  it  was  believed 
"that  slavery,  if  let  alone,  would  gradually  die  out  of  itself  in 
the  southern  states."  Now,  that  is  a  very  important  truth  in 
American  history,  considered  from  various  points  of  view,  for  it 
rests  on  some  very  important  conditions  of  the  times  in  ques- 
tion. The  thought  certainly  deserves  elaboration.  But  the 
writer  has  heard  it  passed  by  in  a  high-school  history  class,  with 
the  mere  repetition  of  the  words  of  the  book.  Thus  dogmatic- 
ally stated,  it  can  mean  nothing  in  particular,  unless  it  appeal  to 
the  student  as  a  paradox,  and  so  perchance  make  an  impression. 
But  when  made  concrete,  and  related  to  its  cause  in  the  condi- 
tions of  the  times,  it  becomes  a  very  noteworthy  and  memorable 
acquisition  to  the  pupil.  Moreover,  a  proper  presentation  of  the 
subject  will  give  the  pupil  actual  training  in  the  process  of 
acquisition.  Now  comes  the  opportunity  and  duty  of  the  teacher 
to  use  his  information  and  the   library  to  give  meaning  to  the 
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summary  by  explaining  what  is  beneath  it.  Who  thought  slav- 
ery would  die  out,  and  why?  These  questions  answered,  the 
statement  becomes  perfectly  intelligible  and  its  acquisition  will 
be  no  mere  act  of  memory. 

I.  Who  thought  slavery  would  die  out?  There  were  explicit 
expressions  of  this  belief  in  the  constitutional  convention,  the 
journals  of  which  should  always  be  at  hand  when  teaching  this 
period.  Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut,  said  before  that  body :  "  Let 
us  not  intermeddle.  As  population  increases,  poor  laborers  will 
be  so  plenty  as  to  render  slaves  useless.  Slavery,  in  time,  will 
not  be  a  speck  in  our  country."  His  colleague  observed  "  that 
the  abolition  of  slavery  seemed  to  be  going  on  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  good  sense  of  the  several  states  would 
probably  by  degrees  complete  it."  And  Pinckney,  of  South 
Carolina,  expressed  a  belief  that  the  southern  states  would 
probably  of  themselves  stop  the  slave  trade,  the  first  step  in  the 
decline  of  slavery.  Brissot  de  Warville,  a  traveler  in  Virginia 
in  1788,  shows  how  Virginians  felt.  Observing  that  slave  labor 
would  soon  give  way  to  free  labor,  he  writes  "  they  think  slaves 
necessary  only  for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco ;  this  culture 
declines  and  must  decline.  .  .  .  The  wise  Virginians  anticipate 
this  revolution  and  begin  the  culture  of  wheat."  Thus,  briefly, 
may  one  part  of  the  idea  be  made  concrete. 

II.  Why  did  they  think  so  f  Because  slavery  was  actually 
losing  its  grip.  Not  only  had  most  of  the  northern  states  either 
freed  their  slaves,  or  provided  gradual  emancipation  laws,  but 
forces  were  working  in  the  same  direction  in  the  southern  states 
as  well.     Conditions  were  about  as  follows: 

I.  Political  thought  was  hostile  to  slavery  in  the  South  as 
well  as  in  the  North.  The  Revolution  was  a  struggle  for  the 
rights  of  man,  and  the  negro  shared,  for  a  time,  in  the  benefits 
of  the  struggle.  From  Maine  to  Georgia  the  best  men  realized 
the  inconsistency  of  slave  holding  with  the  doctrines  that  were 
in  the  air.  Jefferson  said  he  trembled  when  he  reflected  that 
God  is  just.  In  1774  representatives  of  the  Darien  district  in 
Georgia  called  slave-holding  an  "unnatural  practice"  in  the  same 
spirit  and  at  the  same  time  that  a  Connecticut  town  meeting, 
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referring  to  England,  declared  it  a  "palpable  absurdity  so 
loudly  to  complain  of  attempts  to  enslave  us,  while  we  are 
actually  enslaving  others. "  Mason,  of  Virginia,  in  1787  called 
slavery  a  "nefarious  traffic, "  and  Martin,  of  Delaware,  said  it 
was  "inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Revolution."  Thus 
for  many  years  there  was  a  very  frequent  expression  of  opinion 
that  slavery  was  a  wrong — an  institution  out  of  harmony  with 
the  broad  doctrines  of  liberty  on  which  the  new  republic  was 
being  founded. 

2.  Doctrinaire  enthusiasm,  however,  weakened  when  the  war 
ended,  and  had  economic  advantage  lain  more  strongly  in  the 
permanence  and  growth  of  slavery,  the  effects  of  political  ideals 
would  have  been  much  diminished.  But  economic  conditions 
in  the  South  were  at  this  time  favorable  for  an  antislavery 
movement.  Slavery  had  proved  an  economic  failure  in  the 
northern  and  middle  regions,  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  presump- 
tion that  like  failure  awaited  it  in  the  South.  This  presumption 
rested,  too,  on  a  more  material  basis  than  mere  analogy.  Much 
of  the  southern  belt  was  never  adapted  to  slavery  by  nature  nor 
by  the  character  of  its  settlers,  and  in  the  rest  many  of  the 
former  advantages  of  the  institution  now  failed.  Back  of  the 
rich  Atlantic  coast  region,  comprising  the  western  parts  of  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  the  eastern  parts  of 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  northern  Georgia,  is  a  hilly  dis- 
trict, adapted  only  to  small  farming.  It  was  devoted  to  this  by 
its  settlers,  who  were  persons  of  limited  means  and  democratic 
in  spirit.  In  this  region  slavery  never  had  gained  a  stronghold. 
In  the  other  region  there  were  no  slight  indications  that  slavery 
was  losing  its  importance  or  was  actually  giving  way  to  free 
labor.  Rice  and  indigo  were  the  staple  crops  on  which  the 
institution  of  slavery  depended  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
But  both  these  became  less  profitable  during  and  after  the  war. 
Formerly  immense  quantities  of  each  were  exported  at  a  high 
profit.  In  1770  South  Carolina  exported  150,529  barrels  of  rice 
to  Great  Britain,  southern  Europe,  the  West  Indies,  and  Africa, 
at  a  value  of  ten  times  as  many  dollars.  But  during  the  war 
only  small  crops  were  raised  and  these  were  consumed  at  home. 
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Prices  meanwhile  went  down,  and  the  rice  crop  never  again 
reached  more  than  two  thirds  of  what  it  was  in  1770.  Indigo 
culture  suffered  a  like  decline.  It  had  been  encouraged  by 
bounties  since  the  middle  of  the  century  and  had  become  an 
important  business.  Not  only  did  it  now  suffer  from  the  war, 
but  also  from  competition  of  East  Indian  indigo.  This  so  lowered 
the  price  as  to  greatly  reduce  profits.  Indeed,  before  Whitney's 
cotton-gin  came  into  use  "  complaints  had  been  made  that  rice 
and  indigo  ....  were  hardly  worth  growing  on  account  of 
their  extremely  low  prices."  Thus,  had  not  the  industrial  revo- 
lution made  extensive  cotton  culture  possible,  the  advantages  of 
slave-holding  in  this  section  might  soon  have  been  outweighed 
by  its  disadvantages.  An  indication  that  this  was  being  realized 
is  found  not  only  in  the  utterances  of  men,  but  also  is  seen  in 
the  fact  that  there  was  already  a  movement  toward  a  diversifica- 
tion of  crops.  From  South  Carolina  hemp  and  flax  began  to  be 
exported  in  1784.  Of  corn,  which  had  been  grown  on  a  small 
scale  for  some  time,  99,985  bushels  were  exported  in  1792. 
Tobacco  began  to  be  exported  in  1783.  In  1785  an  agricultural 
society  was  formed  to  institute  experiments,  offering  prizes  for 
a  very  diverse  list  of  products.  These  new  crops  soon  disap- 
peared from  the  list  of  exports  after  the  advent  of  cotton,  but 
their  temporary  appearance  shows  that  the  staple  crops  on  which 
slavery  depended  had  failed  in  those  two  states. 

Even  more  marked  were  the  indications  that  slavery  was  los- 
ing its  hold  in  the  border  states.  Delaware  and  North  Carolina 
were  not  staple  states.  In  Virginia  and  Maryland  the  slave  sys- 
tem was  based  on  tobacco  culture.  During  the  war  this  became 
a  drug  on  the  market.  After  that  event  trade  reopened  with 
Great  Britain,  the  chief  market,  under  unfavorable  conditions. 
The  states  could  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  but  these  needed 
no  tobacco.  If  carried  to  Liverpool  it  must  go  in  British  bot- 
toms at  high  freight  rates  or  else  pay  a  high  import  duty. 
Planters  got  small  prices  out  of  which  to  pay  these  costs.  In 
1875  "it  was  only  after  much  higgling  that  a  hundred-weight  of 
tobacco  could  be  made  to  bring  a  guinea  on  the  Rappahannock 
and   thirty-three   shillings  on   the  James."     The  crop  could  be 
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grown  only  at  a  loss.  As  a  result  it  began  rapjdly  to  give  way 
to  grain  raising.  One  planter  thus  tells  of  this  change  in  Mary- 
land as  early  as  1784:  "Having  changed  my  place  of  residence 
from  Virginia  to  Maryland  I  entered  largely  into  farming  as  well 
as  making  tobacco  ;  and  in  the  second  year  sowed  >no  less  than 
three  hundred  and  fifty-three  acres  of  land  in  wheat,  all  in  fields 
adjoining  each  other,  besides  fifty  acres  in  buckwheat  and  oats, 
twelve  acres   in  potatoes,  thirty-six  acres  in   tobacco,  and  two 

hundred  acres  in  Indian  corn Every  considerable  planter 

in  the  country  had  likewise  sown  large  quantities  of  wheat." 
For  these  crops  slaves  were  less  profitable  than  free  labor,  a  fact 
well  recognized  at  the  time. 

3.  The  condition  of  the  thought  of  the  time  is  shown  in  more 
liberal  legislation  toward  slavery,  and  in  the  formation  of  numer- 
ous abolition  societies.  During  and  after  the  Revolution  laws 
were  passed  restricting  or  forbidding  the  slave  trade,  manumis- 
sion was  made  easier,  and  numerous  slaves  were  freed  for  service 
in  the  war,  or  for  other  special  merit,  especially  in  Virginia. 
The  most  important  legislation  was  that  of  Virginia,  Maryland, 
and  Delaware,  allowing  manumission  by  last  will.  Of  the  aboli- 
tion societies,  it  is  well  known  that  in  1800  a  majority  were 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  The  leading  spirits  in  these 
societies  were  the  Quakers  and  the  Methodists.  That  they 
flourished  as  they  did,  and  were  so  successful  in  liberating  slaves 
in  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  public  thought  of  the  time. 

4.  Finally,  the  most  convincing  indication  that  slavery  was 
dying  was  the  actual  liberation  of  slaves,  and  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  free-negro  class — a  logical  result  of  all  the  fore- 
going conditions.  It  was  said  in  Maryland  that  before  the  pas- 
sage of  a  law  mentioned,  "manumission  was  one  by  one,"  but 
now  it  "  deals  in  hundreds ;  it  has  become  a  wholesale  business 
in  which  liberty  by  the  mass  is  bartered  for  peace  of  mind." 
There  were  probably  not  more  than  12,000  free  negroes  in  all 
the  slave  states  in  1775,  but  fifteen  years  later  there  were  34,000. 
Indeed,  the  rapid  increase  of  this  class  soon  became  a  cause  for 
alarm. 
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There  were,  then,  several  good  reasons  why  it  was  thought 
slavery  would  die  out.  Thus  elaborated  the  summary  statement 
in  question  means  something,  otherwise  not. 

I  hope  it  will  now  appear  what  I  mean  by  making  history 
teaching  concrete.  It  is  teaching  knowledge  and  not  the  sym- 
bols for  knowledge.  As  my  purpose  is  purely  pedagogical,  I 
ask  no  one's  pardon  for  recounting  familiar  history;  anything 
not  reasonably  familiar  would  be  outside  my  purpose,  and  in 
order  to  exhibit  an  illustrative  case  it  was  necessary  to  be  specific. 
Perhaps  few  teachers  would  have  at  their  command  the  materials 
for  all  the  above  facts,  though  most  of  them  can  be  found  in  the 
books  with  which  any  fit  teacher  of  American  history  should  be 
familiar.  Perhaps  not  all  would  be  necessary  in  any  one  instance. 
The  case  is  simply  illustrative.  But  if  the  teacher  is  properly 
trained,  he  will  know  some  of  the  facts  on  which  is  based  any  his- 
torical generalization  that  he  has  to  teach,  will  know  where  to  find 
others,  and  will  make  use  of  this  knowledge  in  elucidating  the 
text,  by  telling,  or  by  directing  the  pupils'  reading.  It  will  be 
objected  that  no  ordinary  school  course  will  admit  of  elaborat- 
ing topics  thus  at  length.  Perhaps  not  in  all  cases,  but  it  is  my 
belief  that  the  danger  of  being  too  general  and  unspecific  is 
immeasurably  greater  than  that  of  being  too  detailed  and  con- 
crete. Fewer  topics  properly  taught  will  be  more  educative  than 
more  topics  half  taught.  It  would  be  wiser  to  limit  the  number 
of  topics  attempted,  selecting  the  vital  ones,  and  making  the 
study  of  each  an  exercise  in  real  learning  and  not  word-saying. 
I  would  apply  this  to  any  and  every  class  of  students,  using 
judgment,  of  course,  as  to  how  much  and  how  to  teach.  But  I 
should  deal  with  substance  whatever  the  class.  They  will  get 
more  by  being  taught  history  than  by  talking  about  history. 

Herbert  Eugene  Bolton 
State  Normal  School, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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It  is  a  fact  that  most  persons  who  have  not  had  experience 
in  teaching  history  consider  it  one  of  the  easiest  subjects  to 
teach.  High-school  trustees  have  told  me  that  it  did  not  mat- 
ter about  the  history  ;  anyone  could  manage  that  and  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  bother  about  getting  a  specialist  for  that  subject. 
A  man  must  be  hired  for  high-school  work  specially  prepared 
for  the  Latin,  the  mathematics,  or  the  science,  but  history  could 
be  divided  among  the  teachers  as  a  sort  of  piece  work.  But 
my  experience  has  been  that  "so  many  problems  arise  and 
demand  attention ;  so  difficult  is  it  to  hold  the  pupil  to  definite 
facts,  and  yet  help  him  to  see  that  he  is  studying  a  scene  in  the 
great  drama  of  human  life  which  has  its  perpetual  exits  and 
entrances  ;  so  hard  a  task  is  it  to  stimulate  the  imagination  while 
one  is  seeking  to  cultivate  the  reason  and  judgment,  that  the 
highest  teaching  power  is  necessary  to  complete  success." x 

The  difficulties  discussed  in  this  paper  are  those  arising  from 
personal  experience  in  a  small  high  school.  They  are  offered 
without  a  remedy  for  themselves,  unless  they  make  their  own 
cure  apparent.  They  are  confined  to  the  teaching  of  history  in 
a  school  where  the  pupils  are  drawn  from  the  rural  districts,  and 
do  not  apply  to  larger  cities  where  the  course  is  organized 
through  all  the  grades  and  the  high  school,  and  where  the 
teachers  are  specialists  in  the  various  departments.  But  in  these 
schools  where  only  two  or  three  teachers  are  employed  for  all 
of  the  work  there  are  difficulties  for  the  teacher,  especially  of 
history,  to  overcome.  Consequently  the  points  here  discussed 
are  difficulties  under  which  we  are  laboring  and  are  not  discussed 
from  an  outside  standpoint.  They  have  been  discussed  in  various 
ways  in  the  numerous  "studies"  on  elementary  education  and 
history  teaching ;  but  the  answers  have  not  been  adequate  solu- 
tions for  the  difficulties  in  question. 

1  History  in  Schools,  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven,  p.  114. 
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The  first  difficulty  is  the  general  one  of  introducing  young- 
minds  into  historical  study ;  the  second,  the  limitations  of  his- 
torical material  and  the  teacher,  and  third,  the  previous  work  in 
history. 

41  Perhaps  the  most  difficult  problem  for  the  teacher  is  to  bring 
home  to  the  minds  of  the  pupils  how  differently  other  people 
have  looked  at  things." x  It  is  the  difficulty  of  giving  "that 
historical  mindedness,,a  to  the  students  of  high-school  age.  It 
is  the  problem  of  making  the  pupils  conscious  of  that  "greater 
sense  of  reality  " 3  in  referring  to  the  past  life  of  people.  Every 
teacher  of  history  has  felt  how  difficult  it  is  to  carry  the  minds 
of  pupils  into  past  life  and  show  them  from  the  facts  and  expres- 
sions of  men  of  other  times  the  unfolding  of  human  spirit  and 
human  institutions.  The  mind  can  hardly  appreciate  the  time 
when  what  is  was  not,  and  work  out  the  steps  by  which  it  came 
to  be.  The  pupil  at  first  invariably  criticises  past  ages  from  their 
failures  in  the  light  of  the  present.  The  longest  stride  forward 
is  made  when  the  student  views  things  from  the  other's  stand- 
point, and  puts  himself  in  the  other's  place ;  when  he  realizes 
that  men  of  the  past  were  like  himself,  striving  for  various  ends, 
and  working  under  certain  limitations  and  advantages  which  he 
has  not. 

This  difficulty  is  a  general  one  and  is  more  or  less  true  in  all 
schools,  large  or  small.  However  it  is  likely  that  it  is  more 
apparent  in  the  small  schools  than  in  the  larger,  because  the 
pupils  in  the  small  schools  have  not  had  the  basis  for  history  that 
those  of  the  larger  schools  have  had  and  there  is  not  the  same 
opportunity  to  consult  good  libraries  and  to  have  teachers  who 
can  devote  all  their  time  to  this  specialty. 

And  this  brings  me  to  speak  of  the  second  difficulty  growing 
out  of  conditions  in  the  smaller  high  schools,  the  libraries,  or 
historical  material,  and  the  teacher.  If  a  specialist4  in  the  sub- 
ject of  history  found  it  difficult  to  get  good  "original  material" 

1  Hart,  Source  Book,  Introduction,  p.  xix. 

9  Dicey,  History  in  Schools,  p.  116. 

3  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Translations  and  Reprints,  p.  21. 

*  Mary  Sheldon  Barnes,  Studies  in  Historical  Method,  p.  138. 
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into  the  hands  of  pupils,  how  much  more  does  the  teacher  in  the 
secondary  school  with  a  number  of  classes  in  various  subjects  on 
his  hands  find  it  next  to  impossible  to  get  material  other  than 
the  dry  bones  of  the  text-book  into  the  hands  of  his  pupils. 
The  " material"  question  does  not  settle  itself  so  easily  as  that 
plan  suggested  in  "Studies  in  European  History."1  And  if  one 
should  attempt  to  follow  such  a  bibliography  as  that  offered  by 
the  University  of  California  for  high-school  libraries  he  would 
have  a  great  deal  of  heavy  material  on  hand  and  about  two 
thirds  of  it  worthless,  short  of  University  courses  in  history.  It 
is  becoming  an  easier  matter  to  procure  material  in  cheap,  con- 
venient form  prepared  especially  for  secondary  schools,  and 
text-books  are  being  written  that  are  of  more  value,  so  that  I 
have  found  a  partial  answer  to  this  difficulty,  but  it  is  still  a  diffi- 
culty. 

The  teacher  in  the  small  secondary  school  cannot  devote  all 
his  time  to  this  specialty.  Where  is  he  to  find  time  for  his 
own  preparation  of  the  daily  lesson  if  he  has  seven  or  eight 
recitations  to  conduct  ?  And  this  is  not  an  ideal  case  but  an 
actuality  in  schools  where  there  are  from  two  to  four  teachers. 
This  difficulty  seems  beyond  solution  as  long  as  the  smaller 
schools  attempt  to  do  the  work  adequate  for  entrance  into  the 
University.  With  but  a  limited  amount  of  material  and  time,  the 
teacher  in  the  small  high  school  must  have  had  an  exceedingly 
good  preparation  and  must  be  able  to  present  the  work  with- 
out being  a  constant  student  of  the  subject  if  he  makes  any  suc- 
cess of  his  teaching  at  all.  He  surely  cannot  fill  his  pupils 
with  the  zeal  of  research  if  he  has  no  time  for  research  himself, 
but  must  spend  all  of  his  time  "hearing  lessons,"  and  his  pupils 
are  likely  to  leave  school  with  no  abiding  interests  in  this  sub- 
ject so  full  of  inspiration. 

The  third  difficulty  under  which  the  teacher  in  the  small  high 
school  labors  is  the  condition  of  the  pupils  entering  from  the 
elementary  schools.  This  is  not  meant  to  be  a  condemnation 
of  all  elementary  school  work,  for  in  the  most  of  cases  it  is 
good.     The   same  condition  may  exist  to  some  extent  in  the 

E  Fling  and  Caldwell,  Studies  in  European  History,  p.  23,  24. 
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larger  schools,  but  I  think  it  is  true  to  a  greater  degree  in  the 
rural  high  schools.  The  universities  have  forced  upon  the  high 
schools  the  necessity  of  doing  more  work  and  of  doing  this 
more  thoroughly,  which  is  valuable  for  the  pupils,  but  the  pres- 
sure has  not  always  exerted  itself  in  the  best  direction  in  the 
elementary  school.  This  may  be  only  a  local  experience,  but  I 
suspect  it  is  general  from  the  statement  "  An  inquiry  in  regard 
to  history  in  the  public  schools  of  the  different  states  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  instruction  at  present  given  in  this  sub- 
ject leaves  much  to  be  desired." s  The  pupils  of  whom  I  speak 
had  only  the  preparation  obtained  from  the  study  of  the  state 
series  text-book  in  history  through  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades, 
and  in  this  study  the  work  was  generally  carried  on  with  reference 
to  the  county  examination  passed  at  the  end  of  the  year's  work. 
A  study  of  the  questions  used  in  these  examinations  reveals  the 
fact  that  they  require  only  the  most  formal  memory  work. 

Take  a  class  of  pupils  from  such  a  preparation  into  the  first 
year  high  school  and  examine  your  material.  Suppose  they 
begin  the  course  in  Greek  history.  In  the  first  place,  they 
understand  how  to  answer  definite  questions  about  dates,  and 
can  recite  well  as  long  as  allowed  to  memorize  and  give  the  text 
word  for  word,  but  they  cannot  work  out  the  topics  in  their  own 
language.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  no  grasp  of  the  con- 
tents of  paragraphs  and  chapters.  They  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  use  of  books,  for  they  have  used  only  one  heretofore.  In 
the  third  place,  there  is  never  a  beam  of  pleasure  at  the  recog- 
nition of  a  familiar  name  or  person  or  story  in  this  long  maze  of 
hard  names  and  places.  It  is  all  "Greek"  to  them.  There  are 
no  known  interests  to  which  to  tie  the  threads  of  dull  political, 
military  and  social  affairs.  Of  course  this  is  true  of  these 
pupils  wherever  you  begin  with  them  outside  of  their  own  coun- 
try's history.  The  myths,  the  stories  of  heroes — of  Theseus,  of 
Heracles,  of  Socrates,  of  Leonidas,  and  of  any  of  the  personali- 
ties around  whom  the  living  interests  of  these  times  gathered 
cannot  be  used,  for  they  have  no  knowledge  of  them.  Conse- 
quently the    Greek  (or  Roman  or  any  other)    history  becomes 

1  History  in  Schools,  Com.  of  Seven,  p.  158,  159. 
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the  rather  formal  study  of  military,  political,  and  constitutional 
affairs,  for  we  have  not  time  to  go  back  over  these  stories  that 
should  have  been  learned  long  before.  A  pupil  cannot  do  much 
with  Holm's  History  of  Greece  before  he  has  seen  some  of  the 
lives  of  Plutarch,  for  instance.  All  the  interest  and  life  are 
taken  out  of  the  work  because  of  this  absence  of  what  should 
have  been  given  in  earlier  years  when  the  child  was  interested 
in  this  kind  of  thing.  The  content  of  his  history  can  be  valu- 
able only  as  it  is  filled  with  characters  with  like  affections, 
motives,  and  thoughts  as  himself. 

"We  desire  to  draw  so  near  to  historical  persons,  scenes,  or 
occasions  as  to  stand  in  their  presence,  to  so  exercise  the  imag- 
ination as  to  become  the  eye-witness  of  the  facts." x  But  these 
persons  and  scenes  and  occasions  have;  not  been  approached 
before  the  pupil  entered  the  high  school,  and  it  is  with  the  great- 
est difficulty  that  the  teacher  undertakes  it  in  the  high  school. 
It  is  not  desired  that  the  pupils  become  historians  in  the  grades, 
nor  that  they  learn  all  about  handling  books  and  working  out 
topics,  but  it  does  seem  that  we  might  expect  them  to  enter 
our  first  year  high  school  with  a  few  centers  of  interest  estab- 
lished, not  only  in  American  history,  but  in  the  general  history 
of  the  race.  It  seems  that  they  might  have  had  some  little  inde- 
pendence given  them  in  the  use  of  the  books,  and  that  the 
work  might  have  been  begun  in  such  a  way  that  the  high  school 
could  take  it  up  and  carry  it  on  to  some  definiteness  and  depth. 

These  three  lines  indicate  the  difficulties  we  are  struggling 
with  in  the  small  high  schools,  especially  in  those  of  California. 

J.  T.  McManis 
Stanford  University 

1  McMurry,  Method  in  Lit.  and  Hist.,  p.  71. 
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AN  HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

III.       THE    HIGH-SCHOOL    PERIOD Continued 

While  these  movements  were  in  progress  in  the  domain  of 
higher  education,  a  like  movement  was  affecting  the  organization 
of  elementary  schools.  The  results  in  this  case  were  much  more 
decisive  and  universal  than  in  the  case  of  the  higher  institutions. 
The  early  part  of  this  century  was  a  time  when  privately  man- 
aged societies  for  the  education  of  the  poor  flourished  beyond 
all  previous  experience.  Both  in  England  and  in  America  the 
awakening  sense  of  the  value  of  education  to  all  the  people 
found  expression  for  the  most  part  in  this  form  of  organization. 
But  very  slowly  in  England,  more  rapidly  in  our  own  country, 
the  direct  agency  of  the  state  was  called  in  to  accomplish  the 
task,  which  the  most  devoted  private  enterprise  was  not  equal 
to.  Before  the  middle  of  the  century  a  very  general  effort  was 
making  in  this  country  in  provide  elementary  education  for  the 
whole  people  in  state  systems  of  common  schools. 

It  was  in  the  full  swing  of  this  movement  toward  direct 
public  participation  in  educational  enterprise  that  the  high  schools 
came  into  being.  As  far  back  as  1795,  Samuel  Adams,  in  his 
inaugural  address  as  governor  of  Massachusets,  had  said  : 

It  is  with  satisfaction  that  I  have  observed  the  patriotic  exertions  of  worthy 
citizens  to  establish  academies  in  various  parts  of  the  Commonwealth.  It 
discovers  a  zeal  highly  to  be  commended.  But  while  it  is  acknowleged 
that  great  advantages  have  been  derived  from  these  institutions,  perhaps 
it  may  be  justly  apprehended  that  multiplying  them  may  have  a  tendency 
to  injure  the  ancient  and  beneficial' mode  of  education  in  town  grammar 
schools. 

The  peculiar  advantage  of  such  schools  is  that  the  poor  and  the  rich  may 
derive  equal  benefit  from  them ;  but  none  excepting  the  more  wealthy,  gen- 
erally speaking,  can  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  academies.  Should 
these  institutions  detach  the  attention  and  influence  of  the  wealthy  from  the 
generous  support  of  the  town  schools,  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  useful  learning, 

'Copyright,  1897,  by  Elmer  E.  Brown. 
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ing,  instruction,  and  social  feelings  in  the  early  parts  of  life  may  cease  to  be 
so  equally  and  universally  disseminated  as  it  has  heretofore  been  ?  * 

The  academies,  however,  could  offer  at  that  time  advantages 
which  could  hardly  be  found  in  a  Latin  grammar  school.  When 
later  the  towns  began  to  establish  schools  which  offered  the 
broad  and  M  practical "  courses  of  study  previously  found  only  in 
the  academies,  new  point  was  given  to  the  argument  in  favor  of 
public  schools.  The  differentiation  of  public  and  private  educa- 
tional functions  proceeded  more  slowly  in  the  case  of  the  sec- 
ondary schools  than  in  that  of  either  the  higher  or  the  lower 
institutions.  But  the  Dartmouth  College  case  fixed  definitely 
upon  the  academies  the  character  of  private  institutions.  They 
discharged  an  important  public  function ;  many  of  them  were 
endowed  with  lands  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  state ;  some  of 
them  received  direct  appropriations  in  money  from  the  state 
treasury ;  the  most  of  them  were  regularly  incorporated  under 
state  authority.  But  legally  they  were  private  institutions,  and 
there  was  a  growing  demand  for  schools  which  should  be  public 
in  every  sense.  The  terms  "  public"  and  "private"  became 
words  to  point  an  argument,  or  sometimes,  it  may  be  confessed, 
to  take  the  place  of  argument.  After  the  movement  was  once 
started  the  high  schools  steadily  advanced  and  the  weaker  and 
less  fortunate  of  the  academies  steadily  declined. 

One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  opposition  between  the 
old  ideal  and  system  and  the  new,  may  be  seen  in  the  history  of 
the  Free  Academy  of  Norwich,  Connecticut.  The  following 
sketch  of  the  history  of  this  institution  is  taken  from  its  catalogue 
for  1894-5,  the  statement  given  in  the  latest  issue  of  the  cata- 
logue being  too  brief  for  the  present  purpose : 

The  Free  Academy  originated  in  a  remarkable  movement  of  leading 
citizens  for  the  improvement  of  the  educational  advantages  of  Norwich.  This 
movement  commenced  about  1846  and  culminated  in  1854,  when  the  academy 
was  incorporated.  The  leader  of  the  enterprise  was  Dr.  John  P.  Gulliver, 
who  died  last  year  in  Andover,  Mass.,  and  has  left  behind  him  an  enduring 
claim  to  the  gratitude  of  dwellers  in  Norwich  in  all  coming  generations.  The 
popular  movement  was  part  of  that  general  agitation  out  of  which  came  the 

x  Quoted  by  Martin,  The  evolution  of  the  Massachusetts  public  school  system,  pp. 
128,  129. 
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high-school  system,  first  developed  by  Horace  Mann  in  Massachusetts,  and 
afterward  generally  adopted  in  the  United  States. 

In  Norwich,  however,  no  high  school  was  established.  Instead  of  this,  a 
body  of  the  most  influential  citizens  took  upon  their  own  shoulders  the  burden 
of  providing  for  higher  education.  Amid  much  enthusiasm  an  endowment  of 
$50,000  was  raised,  with  $30,000  additional  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  school 
building,  and  the  academy  was  opened  October  21,  1856,  with  eighty  pupils. 
The  school,  thus  auspiciously  founded,  grew  with  a  healthy  growth,  in  both 
endowment  and  number  of  pupils,  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  its  existence ; 
but  the  great  extension  of  its  influence  and  its  expansion  during  the  last  ten 
years,  beyond  what  even  its  founders  ventured  to  anticipate,  are  chiefly  due  to 
the  wise  liberality  and  personal  interest  of  Mr.  William  A.  Slater,  a  graduate 
of  the  academy  in  1875,  and  of  Harvard  University  in  1881. 

A  more  extended  account  of  the  beginnings  was  given  by 
Dr.  Gulliver  himself  in  his  address  at  the  dedication  of  the  first 
Free  Academy  building,  in  October,  1856.  Dr.  Robert  P.  Keep, 
the  present  principal  of  the  school,  has  kindly  loaned  me  a  copy 
of  this  address  as  contained  in  the  Weekly  Courier  of  Novem- 
ber 25,  1856.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  accessible  in  any  other 
form ;  and  its  bearing  upon  the  present  subject  is  so  intimate 
and  the  intrinsic  interest  of  some  portions  of  it  so  great,  that  I 
will  present  in  this  place  somewhat  extended  passages  from  it : 

In  January,  1 839,  a  serious  effort  was  made  to  effect  a  thorough  reorgani- 
zation of  the  city  schools.  This  movement  took  its  rise  in  the  debates  of  the 
Norwich  Mechanic's  Association,  in  whose  meetings  the  question  had  been 
discussed  for  two  years,  "  Is  the  school  fund  of  Connecticut,  as  at  present  used, 
an  injury  or  a  benefit  to  our  schools  ?"  The  conviction  became  at  last  quite 
universal  that  without  additional  taxation  of  property  for  the  support  of 
schools  the  fund  is  a  decided  injury  to  the  cause  it  was  intended  to  promote. 
A  petition  was  accordingly  prepared,  in  which  similar  associations  in  Hartford 
and  New  Haven  united ;  praying  the  legislature  to  grant  to  school  districts 
the  power  of  imposing  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools. 

This  petition  was  granted  in  respect  to  the  districts  represented  by  the 
petitioners.  Thereupon  a  report  was  presented  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Paddock 
and  Mr.  Francis  A.  Perkins  to  the  school  society  recommending  the  union  of 
the  three  central  districts  of  the  city  and  the  establishment  in  them  of  a 
graded  system  of  schools,  with  a  high  school  at  its  head.  This  plan  was, 
after  some  discussion,  adopted  without  a  dissenting  voice.  Certain  individ- 
uals were,  however,  dissatisfied  with  this  result,  and  in  September  of  the 
same  year  they  succeeded  in  procuring  a  reconsideration  of  the  former  vote, 
and  the  project  was  for  that  time  abandoned. 
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An  interesting  reference  is  made  to  the  struggle,  carried 
on  in  mass  meetings  and  at  the  polls,  between  the  advocates  and 
the  opponents  of  the  high  school.     The  address  then  continues : 

This  was  the  soil  into  which  the  seed  was  cast  from  which  grew  the  grand 
enterprise  whose  successful  beginning  we  celebrate  today.  In  the  midst  of 
the  struggle  a  gentleman,  since  a  large  donor  to  the  institution,  declared, 
more  in  jest  than  in  earnest,  "  These  men  talk  about  a  high  school !  I  would 
not  take  one  for  a  gift  if  it  is  to  be  managed  by  such  assemblages  as  we 
have  lately  had  at  the  Town  Hall.  I  am  in  favor  of  an  endowed  school  and 
would  give  $5000  toward  one."  This  chance  remark  suggested  the  idea  of 
this  institution  ;  and  led  to  a  series  of  inquiries  and  investigations  which  were 
continued  for  two  years.  The  first  question  was,  Are  public  high  schools,  sup- 
ported by  taxation,  in  all  respects  successful  ?  the  second,  Would  endowed 
free  schools  remedy  their  defects  ?  the  third,  On  what  plan  should  endowed 
schools  be  conducted  in  order  to  insure  success  ?  On  these  points,  either  by 
correspondence  or  by  personal  interviews,  a  large  number  of  the  leading 
educators  of  the  country  were  consulted.  It  was  ascertained  that  in  all  quarters 
apprehension  was  beginning  to  be  felt  in  regard  to  the  working  of  our  higher 
public  schools.  The  lower  schools  up  to  the  grade  of  the  grammar  school  were 
well  sustained.  Men  were  to  be  found  in  all  our  communities  who  had  been 
themselves  educated  up  to  that  point,  and  understood,  practically,  the  impor- 
tance of  such  schools,  in  sufficient  numbers  to  control  popular  sentiment,  and 
secure  for  them  ample  appropriations  and  steady  support.  But  the  studies 
of  the  high  school,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Ancient 
History,  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  German,  were  a  perfect  "terra  incognita" 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  While  the  High  School  was  a  new  thing 
and  while  a  few  enlightened  citizens  had  the  control  of  it,  in  numerous 
instances  it  was  carried  to  a  high  state  of  perfection.  But  after  a  time  the 
burden  of  taxation  would  begin  to  be  felt.  Men  would  discuss  the  high  sala- 
ries paid  to  the  accomplished  teachers  which  such  schools  demand,  and 
would  ask,  "To  what  purpose  is  this  waste  ? "  Demagogues,  keen-scented 
as  wolves,  would  snuff  the  prey.  "What  do  we  want  of  a  High  School  to 
teach  rich  men's  children  ? "  they  would  shout.  "  It  is  a  shame  to  tax  the 
poor  man  to  pay  a  man  $  1 800  to  teach  children  to  make  x's  and  pothooks 
and  gabble  parler-vous."  The  work  would  go  bravely  on ;  and  on  election 
day,  amid  great  excitement,  a  new  school  committee  would  be  chosen,  in 
favor  of  retrenchment  and  popular  rights.  In  a  single  day  the  fruit  of  years 
of  labor  would  be  destroyed.  Such  occurrences,  it  was  ascertained,  had 
already  become  sufficiently  numerous  to  excite  alarm  among  the  most  intelli- 
gent friends  of  education.  Even  in  communities  where  the  high  school  had 
been  uniformly  prosperous,  it  appeared  that  the  same  influence  was  at  work 
and  awakened  constant  apprehension.  The  proposal  to  establish  an  endowed 
high   school   was  regarded  with  great  favor,  and  a    uniform    opinion   was 
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expressed  that,  properly  managed,  it  would  supply  all  the  defects  in  the  public 
high  school.  Indeed  the  plan,  though  generally  regarded  as  impracticable, 
was  hailed  with  enthusiasm,  as  at  least  a  theoretical  solution  of  a  very  perplex- 
ing problem.  The  next  point  was  to  ascertain  the  principles  which  should 
form  the  basis  of  such  an  enterprise.  The  Putnam  School,  at  Newburyport, 
seemed  to  furnish  the  best  model  for  imitation.  This  school  had  received  an 
endowment  of  $50,000,  from  Oliver  Putnam,  Esq.,  of  Newbury,  and  was  then 
in  successful  operation,  extending  a  most  beneficent  influence  over  a  wide 
circle  of  common  schools  in  eastern  Massachusetts.  One  unfortunate  error  had, 
however,  been  committed  by  its  founders,  in  assigning  the  election  of  the  trus- 
tees to  the  town.  A  noted  political  leader,  taking  advantage  of  this  circum- 
stance, persuaded  the  people  that  Mr.  Putnam's  design  in  founding  the 
school,  was  not  so  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  education,  as  to  relieve  the 
burden  of  taxation,  and  proposed  that  the  school  should  be  made  a  substitute 
for  one  of  the  public  schools  of  the  town.  There  is  great  danger  that  the 
benevolent  design  of  Mr.  Putnam  will  be  frustrated  by  the  same  influence 
which  is  sapping  the  foundation  of  many  of  our  public  high  schools.  Another 
salutary  caution  was  given  by  the  experience  of  the  endowed  school  at  Col- 
chester. The  funds  there  are  under  the  control  of  a  self-perpetuating  board 
of  trustees.  But  the  school  embraces  all  departments  of  instruction  from  the 
infant  school  upward.  Then  it  becomes  a  rival  to  the  common  schools,  and 
depresses  rather  than  elevates  them.  Various  other  points  in  the  plan 
became  the  subject  of  careful  thought  and  inquiry.  The  effort  was  made  to 
attain  all  the  light  which  the  experience  and  skill  of  practical  educators 
could  furnish,  though  the  painful  conviction  still  remained,  that  others  would, 
in  like  manner,  hereafter  learn  wisdom  from  the  errors  into  which  we  might 
fall. 

The  opposing  view  was  forcibly  presented  about  this  time 
by  the  Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  an  address  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction.  The  address  is  interesting 
not  only  because  it  presents  a  favorable  view  of  the  high  school 
movement,  but  also  because  it  makes  special  reference  to  the 
Norwich  Free  Academy.  The  following  passages  are  especially 
significant : 

The  distinguishing  difference  between  the  advocates  of  endowed  schools 
and  of  free  schools  is  this  :  those  who  advocate  the  system  of  endowed  acade- 
mies go  back  in  their  arguments  to  one  foundation,  which  is,  that  in  education 
of  the  higher  grades  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  not  to  be  trusted.  And 
those  who  advocate  a  system  of  free  education  in  high  schools  put  the  matter 
where  we  have  put  the  rights  of  property  and  liberty,  where  we  put  the  insti- 
tutions of  law  and  religion  —  upon  the  public  judgment.     And  we  will  stand 
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there.     If  the  public  will  not  maintain  institutions  of  learning,  then,  I  say,  let 
institutions  of  learning  go  down. 

It  is  said  that  the  means  of  education  are  better  in  an  endowed  academy, 
or  in  an  endowed  free  school,  than  they  can  be  in  a  public  school.  What  is 
meant  by  means  of  education  ?  I  understand  that,  first  and  chiefly,  as  extra- 
neous means  of  education,  we  must  look  to  a  correct  public  sentiment,  which 
shall  animate  and  influence  the  teacher,  which  shall  give  direction  to  the 
school,  which  shall  furnish  the  necessary  public  funds.  An  endowed  free 
academy  can  have  none  of  these  things  permanently.  Take,  for  example, 
the  free  school  established  at  Norwich  by  the  liberality  of  thirty  or  forty 
gentlemen,  who  contributed  ninety  thousand  dollars.  What  security  is  there 
that  fifty  years  hence,  when  the  educational  wants  of  the  people  shall  be 
changed,  when  the  population  of  Norwich  shall  be  double  or  treble  what  it  is 
now,  when  science  shall  make  greater  demands,  when  these  forty  contributors 
shall  have  passed  away,  this  institution  will  answer  the  wants  of  that  genera- 
tion ?  According  to  what  we  know  of  the  history  of  this  country,  it  will  be 
entirely  inadequate;  and,  though  none  of  us  may  live  to  see  the  prediction 
fulfilled  or  falsified,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  school  will  ultimately 
prove  a  failure,  because  it  is  founded  in  a  mistake.' 

Mr.  Boutwell  discussed  the  same  question  in  an  address 
delivered  at  the  dedication  of  the  Powers  Institute  at  Bernards- 
ton.  His  reference  to  Dartmouth  College  on  that  occasion  is 
significant  of  the  effect  which  the  supreme  court  decision  had 
had  upon  popular  opinion  with  reference  to  secondary  schools. 
He  said : 

This  institution  is  a  high  school,  and  the  question  is  now  agitated,  especially 
in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  "  How  can  the  advantages  of  a  high-school  edu- 
cation be  best  secured  ?  "  This  question  I  propose  to  consider.  And,  first,  the 
high  school  must  be  a  public  school.  A  public  school  I  understand  to  be  a  school 
established  by  the  public — supported  chiefly  or  entirely  by  the  public,  con- 
trolled by  the  public,  and  accessible  to  the  public  upon  terms  of  equality, 
without  special  charge  for  tuition. 

Private  schools  may  be  established  and  controlled  by  an  individual,  or  by 
an  association  of  individuals,  who  have  no  corporate  rights  under  the  govern- 
ment, but  receive  pupils  upon  terms  agreed  upon,  subject  to  the  ordinary 
laws  of  the  land. 

Private  schools  may  be  founded  also  by  one  or  more  persons,  and  by  them 
endowed  with  funds  for  their  partial  or  entire  support.  In  such  cases  the 
founder,  through  the  money  given,  has  the  right  to  prescribe  the  rules  by 
which  the  school  shall  be  controlled,  and  also  to  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  its  managers  or  trustees  through  all  time.     In  such  cases,- corporate  powers 

1  Boutwell,  Educational  topics  and  institutions,  pp.  152-154. 
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are  usually  granted  by  the  government  for  the  management  of  the  business. 
But  the  chief  rights  of  such  an  institution  are  derived  from  the  founder,  and 
the  facilities  for  their  easy  exercise  and  quiet  enjoyment  are  derived  from 
the  state. 

Such  schools  are  sometimes,  upon  a  superficial  view,  supposed  to  be  pub- 
lic, because  they  receive  pupils  upon  terms  of  equality,  and  no  rule  of 
exclusion  exists  which  does  not  apply  to  all.  And  especially  has  it  been 
assumed  that  a  free  school  thus  founded,  as  the  Norwich  Free  Academy,  which 
makes  no  charges  for  tuition,  and  is  open  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  is 
therefore  a  public  school.  These  institutions  are  public  in  their  use,  but  not 
in  their  foundation  or  control,  and  are  therefore  not  public  schools.  The 
character  of  a  school,  as  of  an  eleemosynary  institution,  is  derived  from  the 
will  of  the  founder ;  and  when  the  beneficial  founder  is  an  individual,  or  a  num- 
ber of  individuals  less  than  the  whole  political  organization  of  which  the  indi- 
viduals are  a  part,  the  institution  is  private,  whatever  the  rules  for  its  enjoy- 
ment may  be.  To  say  that  a  school  is  a  public  school  because  it  receives 
pupils  free  of  charge  for  tuition,  or  because  it  receives  them  upon  conditions 
that  are  applied  alike  to  all,  is  to  deny  that  there  are  any  private  schools,  for 
all  come  within  the  definition  thus  laid  down. 

Nor  is  there  any  good  reasoning  in  the  statement  that  a  school  is  public 
because  it  receives  pupils  from  a  large  extent  of  country.  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege is  a  private  school,  though  its  pupils  come  from  all  the  land  or  all  the 
world ;  while  the  Boston  Latin  School  is  a  public  school,  though  it  receives 
those  pupils  only  whose  homes  are  within  the  limits  of  the  city.  The  first  is 
a  private  school  because  it  was  founded  by  President  Wheelock,  and  has 
been  controlled  by  him  and  his  successors,  holding  and  governing  and  enjoy- 
ing through  him,  from  the  first  until  now  ;  while  the  Boston  Latin  School  is  a 
public  school,  because  it  was  established  by  the  city  of  Boston,  through  the 
votes  of  its  inhabitants,  under  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  is  at  all  times  subject, 
in  its  government  and  existence,  to  the  popular  will  which  created  it.  When 
we  speak  of  the  public  we  do  not  necessarily  mean  the  world,  nor  the  nation, 
nor  even  the  state,  but  the  word  public ',  in  a  legal  sense,  may  stand  for  any 
legal  political  organization,  territorially  defined,  and  intrusted  in  any  degree 

with  the  administration  of  its  own  affairs Nor  is  the  public  character 

of  a  school  changed  by  the  fact  that  private  citizens  may  have  contributed  to 
its  maintenance,  if  such  contributors  do  not  assume  to  stand  in  the  relation  of 
founders.  It  is  well  understood  that  the  beneficial  founder  of  a  school  is  he 
who  makes  the  first  gift  or  bequest  to  it,  and  the  legal  founder  is  the  gov- 
ernment which  grants  a  charter  or  in  any  way  confers  upon  it  a  corporate 
existence.  If  a  town  establish  a  high  school,  as  in  Bernardston  today,  and 
accept  a  gift  or  bequest,  the  character  of  the  school  is  not  changed  thereby. 
Mr.  Powers  did  not  attempt  to  establish  a  new  school.  He  gave  the  income 
of  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  aid  of  schools  then  existing,  and  for  the  aid  of 
a  school  whose  existence  was  already  contemplated  by  the  laws  of  the  state. 
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No  change  has  been  wrought  in  your  institutions ;  they  are  still  public, —  your 
generous  testator  has  only  contributed  to  their  support.  And,  in  considering 
yet  further  the  question,  "  How  can  the  advantages  of  a  high-school  education 
be  best  secured?"  I  shall  proceed  to  compare,  with  what  brevity  I  can  com- 
mand, the  public  high  school  with  the  free  high  school  or  academy  upon  a 
private  foundation.  My  reasoning  is  general,  and  the  argument  does  not  apply 
to  all  the  circumstances  of  society.  It  is  not  everywhere  possible  to  establish 
a  public  high  school.  In  some  cases  the  population  may  not  be  sufficient, 
in  others  there  may  not  be  adequate  wealth,  and  in  others  there  may  not  be 
an  elevated  public  sentiment  equal  to  the  emergency.  In  such  circumstances, 
those  who  desire  education  must  obtain  it  in  the  best  manner  possible ;  and 
academies,  whether  free  or  not,  and  private  schools,  whether  endowed  or  not, 
should  be  thankfully  accepted  and  encouraged.  Nor  will  high  schools  meet 
all  the  wants  of  society.  There  must  always  be  a  place  for  classical  schools, 
scientific  schools,  professional  schools,  which,  in  their  respective  courses  of 
study,  either  anticipate  or  follow,  in  the  career  of  the  student,  his  four  years 
of  college  life.  With  these  conditions  and  limitations  stated,  the  point  I  seek 
to  establish  is  that  a  public  high  school  can  do  the  work  usually  done  in  such 
institutions  more  faithfully,  thoroughly,  and  economically  than  it  can  be  done 
elsewhere. 

i.  The  supervision  of  the  public  school  is  more  responsible,  and  conse- 
quently more  perfect.  In  private  schools,  academies,  and  free  high  schools 
which  are  endowed,  there  is  a  board  of  trustees,  who  perpetuate,  as  a  corpo- 
ration, their  own  existence.  Each  member  is  elected  for  life,  and  he  is  not 
only  not  responsible  to  the  public,  but  he  is  not  even  responsible,  except  in 
extraordinary  cases,  to  his  associates.  Responsibility  is,  in  all  governments, 
the  security  taken  for  fidelity.  The  election  of  representatives  in  the  state 
or  national  legislature,  for  life,  would  be  esteemed  a  great  and  dangerous 
innovation. 

2.  The  faithfulness  of  the  teacher  is  very  much  dependent  upon  the  super- 
vision to  which  he  is  subject.  This  is  only  saying  that  the  teacher  is  human. 
In  the  public  school  there  is  no  motive  which  can  influence  a  reasonable  man 
that  would  lead  him  to  swerve  in  the  least  from  his  fidelity  to  the  interest  of 
the  school  as  a  whole.  No  partiality  to  a  particular  individual,  no  desire  to 
promulgate  a  special  idea,  can  ever  stand  in  the  place  of  that  public  support 
which  is  best  secured  by  a  just  performance  of  his  duties.  In  the  private  school, 
with  a  self-perpetuating  board  of  trustees,  the  temptation  is  strong  to  make 
the  organization  subservient  to  some  opinion  in  politics,  religion,  or  social 
life.  This  may  not  always  be  done ;  but  in  many  cases  it  has  been  done,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  expect  different  things  in  the  future.  I  concur,  then,  unre- 
servedly in  the  judgment  which  has  placed  this  institution,  in  all  its  interests 
and  in  all  its  duties,  under  the  control  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bernardston.x 

*Op.cit.,  pp.  187-195. 
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There  is  no  occasion  to  criticise  these  opposing  views  in  this 
place.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  Norwich  Free 
Academy  has  had  and  continues  to  have  a  highly  successful 
career.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  inaugurated 
any  general  movement  toward  the  establishment  of  privately 
managed  secondary  schools  as  the  direct  continuation  of  city 
systems  of  elementary  instruction.  There  is  evidently  room  in 
our  systems  of  public  education  for  more  than  one  type  of 
secondary-school  organization :  but  the  dominant  tendency  of 
the  past  half-century  is  undoubtedly  seen  in  the  upward  exten- 
sion of  public  elementary  schools  into  public  high  schools. 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown 

University  of  California 

( To  be  continued) 
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A  Manual  of  Elementary  Practical  Physics  for  Nigh  Schools.  By  Julius 
Hortvet,  B.S.,  Teacher  of  Physics  in  the  East  High  School,  Minneapo- 
lis.    Publisher,  H.  W.  Wilson,  Minneapolis. 

This  manual  includes  about  forty  experiments  illustrating  the  fundamental 
principles  of  physics.  In  its  general  plan  the  book  is  similar  to  most  other  works 
along  this  line.  In  some  important  particulars,  however,  there  is  considerable  differ- 
ence. First,  the  author  does  not  give  a  large  number  of  experiments  from  which  to 
select.  Second,  he  does  not  bind  himself  down  to  experiments  recommended  by  any 
committee,  or  required  by  any  particular  college.  The  experiments  given,  however, 
are  well  selected  and  illustrate  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  mechanics,  sound, 
heat,  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  Third,  he  does  not  lay  great  stress  upon  the 
inductive  method.  In  his  preface  he  says :  "  While  in  theory  much  is  conceded  in 
favor  of  inductive  methods  in  science  teaching,  it  is  found  in  practice  that  the  purely 
inductive  method  fails  at  points  where  it  is  expected  to  do  the  greatest  amount  of 
good.0  I  think  the  experience  of  a  great  many  science  teachers  will  bear  him  out  in 
this  statement. 

In  taking  up  an  experiment  the  author  generally  begins  by  giving  a  short  his- 
torical narrative  leading  up  to  a  statement  and  discussion  of  the  law.  The  apparatus 
to  be  used  is  then  carefully  described,  and  attention  is  called  to  the  principal  sources 
of  error.  The  procedure  comes  next.  This  is  made  very  clear  without  being  too 
lengthy,  and  includes  suggestions  for  tabulating  results.  He  concludes  each  experi- 
ment with  a  series  of  questions  and  exercises,  leading  the  pupil  to  interpret  his  results 
and  to  apply  the  law  which  has  been  verified.  The  book  is  to  be  strongly  recom- 
mended, on  account  of  the  extreme  care  with  which  all  directions  are  given.  With 
this  book  in  hand  it  seems  that  any  teacher  of  physics  could  conduct  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  course  in  this  branch ;  for  neither  teacher  nor  pupil  can  escape  catching 
the  spirit  of  earnestness  and  cautiousness  which  pervades  the  book  and  inspires  one 
to  do  the  work  with  the  utmost  care  and  to  obtain  the  most  accurate  results  possible. 

William  A.  Redenbaugh 
High  School, 
Quincy,  111.  

A  History  of  England,  for  High  Schools  aud  Academies.     By  Katherine 

Coman  and  Elizabeth  Kimball  Kendall.     New  York  :  The  Mac- 

millan  Company,  1899.     $1.25. 

There  has  long  been  an  urgent  need  for  an  English  history  which  should  embody 

the  best  results  of  modern  scholarship  and  pedagogy.     In  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer 

the  book  before  us  is  one  of  the  best  now  upon  the  market  and  deserves  careful 

consideration   from   every  teacher  of  history.     It  is  well  written ;  it  shows  judicious 

selection  of  matter,  a  well  balanced  treatment,  and  it  contains  what  has  long  been  a 
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desideratum — a  working  bibliography,  with  marginal  notes :  both,  however,  in  need  of 
large  additions. 

There  are,  however,  obvious  defects.  The  treatment  of  questions  of  anthropology 
and  ethnology  is  out  of  date,  and  needs  to  be  checked  by  reference  to  Ripley's  Rates 
of  Europe.  The  arrangement  is  faulty ;  e.  £-.,  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine  is 
recounted  after  Gladstone's  last  administration.  Historical  facts  are  sometimes  loosely 
stated :  e,  g.t  "  the  scramble  for  the  possession  of  the  dark  continent "  really  began 
with  Germany,  not  England,  as  asserted  on  p.  490.  There  are  such  obvious  slips  as 
"pax  Roman***"  (p.  22)  and  "He  is  the  only  one  who  have"  (p. 44).  But  the  most 
fundamental  fault  is  a  marked  weakness  in  the  treatment  of  economic  matters:  such 
books  as  Bucher's  Entstehung  der  Volkswirtschaft  and  Schmoller's  Mercantile  System 
might  have  been  consulted  with  profit.  For  example,  there  is  no  clear  analysis  of  the 
economic  causes  for  the  growth  and  decay  of  feudalism,  nor  of  the  social  and  political 
consequences  of  division  of  labor  and  the  development  of  transportation.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  the  causal  relation  in  history  is  obscured :  events  and  changes  come  in 
the  old-time,  pre-Darwinian,  dens  ex  machina,  fashion.  This  is  indeed  the  one  radical 
defect  of  the  book. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  know  why  only  books  in  English  are  referred 
to.  Were  no  others  consulted  ?  Or  did  the  authors  assume  an  ignorance  of  tongues 
among  high-school  teachers  ? 

Edward  Van  Dyke  Robinson 
Central  High  School, 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  

AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

A  Short  History  of  American  Literature  by  Walter  C.  Bronson,  designed 
principally  for  use  in  schools  and  colleges.  Boston :  1).  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  1900.     i6mo.     Pp.  x  +  374. 

"  American  Literature,"  by  Charles  F.  Johnson  in  his  Outline  History  of 
English  and  American  Literature,  pp.  427-545.  New  York  :  American 
Book  Company,  1900.     i2mo.     Pp.  552. 

"  The  American  School  of  Historians,"  by  Albert  Bushnell  Hart  in  the 
International  Monthly,  September  1900,  Vol.  II,  pp.  294-322.  Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

The  number  of  histories  of  American  literature  is  constantly  swelling.  In 
recent  years  Professors  Brander  Matthews,  Katharine  Lee  Bates,  Pancoast,  Beers, 
Albert  H.  Smyth,  and  several  others  have  essayed  volumes  in  this  field".  The  latest, 
and  one  of  the  best  of  the  briefer  histories,  comes  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Bronson, 
of  Brown  University.  In  appearance  the  book  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  recent 
text-books ;  and  a  perusal  shows  it  to  be  a  substantial  and  valuable  contribution  to 
American  literary  history.  "Even  the  earlier  portions,"  says  the  author,  "are  based 
almost  wholly  upon  a  study  of  the  literature  at  first  hand ; "  for  which  he  has  enjoyed 
peculiar  advantages,  having  access  to  such  important  collections  as  the  Harris  collec- 
tion of  American  poetry  and  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library  in  Providence.  Conse- 
quently we  expect  to  find  a  fresh,  unhackneyed  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  we  are 
not  disappointed. 
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The  arrangement  is  in  the  main  equally  satisfactory.  Minor  details  of  biography, 
along  with  much  other  matter,  are  compressed  into  concise  footnotes,  leaving  room 
in  the  text  for  the  more  salient  facts  of  life  history  and  for  critical  estimates.  The 
appendix  contains  extracts  from  the  early  literature ;  brief  articles  on  early  news- 
papers and  magazines ;  a  partial  bibliography  of  colonial  and  Revolutionary  litera- 
ture ;  and  a  reference  list  of  books  and  articles.  The  last  is  not  well  arranged :  it 
would  have  been  better  to  give  each  title  a  paragraph  and  arrange  either  chronologi- 
cally or  alphabetically.  As  it  is,  however,  the  bibliography  is  remarkably  full,  and,  so 
far  as  we  have  tested  it,  accurate.  On  p.  345  we  fail  to  find  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson's 
Contemporaries  (Boston,  1899).  Schonbach's  Gesammelte  Aufsdtze  zur  neueren  Litter- 
atur  in  Deutschland,  Osterreich,  Amerika,  which  probably  appeared  too  recently  to  be 
included,  may  be  added  to  p.  346. 

The  proportion  of  the  book,  too,  is  good.  While  the  leading  writers  are  fully  dis- 
cussed, the  author  finds  room  to  speak  of  a  larger  number  of  minor  authors  than  are 
usually  mentioned  in  a  book  of  this  size.  This  has  its  advantages,  even  in  a  high- 
school  history  of  literature ;  for  the  student  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
abundance  of  our  literature  as  well  as  by  the  inferiority  of  much  of  it.  Some  omis- 
sions, however,  have  been  noted  :  Elisha  Mulford,  author  of  The  Nation,  Justin 
Winsor,  John  Fiske,  Henry  C.  Lea,  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Captain  Charles  King,  Marion 
Crawford,  Henry  B.  Fuller,  Colonel  Higginson,  Mary  Halleck  Foote,  Ruth  McEnery 
Stuart,  Rebecca  Harding  Davis,  and  Margaret  Deland  deserve  at  least  mention. 
Eugene  Field,  too  (p.  285),  was  something  more  than  a  writer  of  child  poems.  Yet 
these  are  minor  faults ;  and  Mr.  Bronson's  criticism  is  careful,  rarely  extravagant,  and, 
we  believe,  generally  sound. 

Few  misprints  have  been  noted :  Lanier  was.  born  in  1842  (p.  287) ;  on  p.  345, 
line  2  f.  b.,  read  F.  L.  Knowles ;  on  p.  368,  read  M.  N.  Murfree. 

Professor  Johnson's  brief  sketch  includes  interesting  descriptions  of  a  few  leading 
authors  and  some  well  chosen  extracts.  His  own  criticism  he  has  supplemented  by 
slicing  up  Lowell's  Fable  for  Critics.  Since  this  poem  can  be  easily  procured  by 
itself,  we  can  hardly  approve  of  this  use  of  several  pages.  It  is  difficult,  too,  to 
justify  the  order  of  treatment:  why  should  Cooper  precede  Brockden  Brown,  or 
E.  R.  Sill  precede  Boker  ?  Still,  the  author's  criticism,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  good. 
Fuller  bibliographical  details  would  have  increased  the  value  of  the  book. 

Professor  Hart's  interesting  sketch  of  American  historiography,  though  written 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  historian,  deserves  the  attention  of  students  of  literature 
as  a  concise  description  of  the  efforts  of  Americans,  from  Bradford  to  Rhodes,  to  tell 
the  story  of  our  past,  or  to  discuss  themes  closely  related  to  the  history  of  America. 

Clark  Sutherland  Northup 
Cornell  University 


A    School  Latin  Grammar.     Prepared   by    Morris   H.   Morgan,  Ph.D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Latin  in  Harvard  University,  chiefly  from  Lane's 
Latin  Grammar.     Harper  &  Brothers,  1899. 
Professor  George  M.  Lane,  of  Harvard,  died  in  June  1897,  leaving  behind  him 

material  for  a  Latin  grammar  upon  which  he  had  been  at  work  for  about  thirty  years. 

Professor  Morgan,  who  had  been  requested  by  Professor  Lane  to  finish  the  book,  found 
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that  about  two  thirds  of  it  was  in  type  and  mostly  stereotyped,  but  that  120  pages 
were  still  in  the  form  of  a  first  draught.  This  matter  Professor  Morgan  prepared  for 
the  printer,  following  the  order  of  treatment  laid  down  by  Professor  Lane,  bat 
adding  additional  examples,  historical  statements  as  to  the  usage  of  Latin  writers, 
and  about  seventy  new  sections.  The  sections  upon  versification  were  furnished  at 
the  request  of  Professor  Lane  by  a  former  pupil,  Dr.  H.  W.  Hayley,  of  We&leyan 
University. 

The  complete  grammar  was  issued  in  the  summer  of  1898.  Professor  Morgan 
has  in  the  volume  under  review  abridged  the  complete  grammar  of  587  pages  to  a 
school  grammar  of  274  much  smaller  and  more  open  pages.  The  smaller  grammar 
closely  follows  the  larger,  since  Professor  Morgan  has  confined  himself  principally  to 
omission  and  simplification.  The  only  additions  are  versified  rules  for  gender  pre- 
pared by  Professor  Lane  himself  and  a  brief  treatment  of  order  of  words  based  upon 
a  fragmentary  draught  left  by  Professor  Lane,  none  of  which  appears  in  the  larger 
grammar.  After  each  section  number  of  the  school  grammar  the  corresponding  sec- 
tion number  of  the  larger  grammar  is  inserted.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  earful  pro- 
vision for  wider  study  will  lead  many  secondary  teachers  to  use  for  daily  reference  the 
original  and  scholarly  product  of  Professor  Lane's  labors  for  a  lifetime. 

The  examples  are  all  taken  from  classical  authors,  and  for  the  most  part  from  the 
authors  of  the  preparatory  school  — Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Virgil. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  book  is  that  there  is  no  numerical  subdivision 
of    paragraphs,   and   that  these   are   very   short  —  the  school   grammar  containing 

1175. 

Though  Professor  Lane's  grammars  have  so  recently  appeared,  the  indebtedness 
of  all  Latin  teachers  to  him  has  been  very  great  for  help  given  to  Dr.  Charlton  T.  Lewis 
in  the  preparation  of  his  Latin  dictionaries ;  see  Dr.  Lewis'  preface  to  his  Latin  Dic- 
tionary for  Schools  (1889).  This  indebtedness  is  particularly  great  as  to  quality  and 
the  principal  parts  of  verbs. 

Three  of  the  most  prominent  excellencies  of  the  grammar  may  be  mentioned. 

There  is  evidence  everywhere  of  the  most  scrupulous  and  fastidious  accuracy, 
e.  g.t  -re  is  printed  as  the  first  form  in  futures,  the  second  in  presents ;  the  stem  ending 
is  printed  thus,  -0- ;  everywhere  a  form  not  found  is  wanting  in  the  paradigms,  e.  g~, 
the  1st  sing,  of  the  pres.  indie,  pass,  of  dare  (330). 

The  translations  show  marvelously  sensitive  and  broad  capacity  for  interpreta- 
tion. Note  as  samples  the  attention  to  derivation  in  translating  valde,  mightily  ;  the 
freshness  and  unconventionality  of  fugio,  run  away,  spicio,  spy,  nolo,  won't,  pungd, 
punch,  -fli go,  smash ;  the  neatness  with  which  syntactical  force  is  brought  *  out  in 
intered  Catilina  in  prima  acie  versdri,  Catiline  meantime  bustling  round  in  the  fore- 
front of  battle  (708),  animus  bene  tnfbrmdtus  a  ndturd,  a  soul  meetly  fashioned  by 
dame  nature  (614);  note,  too,  how  in  the  last  the  resources  of  old  English  are  used  ; 
note  in  omnia  praecldra  rdra,  all  that's  very  fair  is  rare,  how  the  alliteration  of  the 
Latin  is  reproduced  in  English ;  fidelity  to  order  and  the  spirit  of  Virgil  in  panto  nex 
incubat  dtra,  over  the  deep  night  broodeth  black  ;  the  ease  and  naturalness  of  leve  Jit 
quod  bene  fertur  onus,  light  gets  the  load  that's  bravely  borne  (692),  and  the  conversa- 
tion between  the  man  and  boy  in  695  ;  last  of  all  note  the  mastery  of  modern  idiom  in 
uter  est  Jnsdnior  horum  ?  which  of  these  is  the  greater  crank  ? 

But  the  preparatory  teacher  will  find  that  Professor  Lane  is  a  practical  teacher  as 
well  as  a  finished  scholar  and  that  the  book  is  full  of  "nuggets  of  gumption."     He  will 
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find  the  paradigms  divided  and  framed  by  significant  lines  and  irregularities  mini- 
mized, as  in  omitting  those  stems  of  irregular  verbs  which  are  not  irregular,  in  naming 
all  the  few  third  declension  abjectives  which  have  ~er  in  the  masculine  nominative 
singular,  in  taking  the  isolated  caput  out  of  the  sample  paradigms.  He  will  find 
the  distinction  between  verbs  and  verbal  nouns  emphasized  both  in  the  paradigms 
and  in  specific  precept  (319),  and  an  admirable  treatment  of  the  much-muddled  gerund 
and  gerundive  (988,  989),  as  well  of  quod,  conjunction,  787,788,  846,  791,  iste  1053, 
and  ipse,  1060-1062, 

After  studying  this  grammar  one  hardly  knows  which  to  admire  most  in  Professor 
Lane  —  his  industry,  his  accuracy,  his  fine  taste,  his  keen  intellect,  or  his  sterling  good 
sense.  Professor  Morgan  has  honored  the  memory  of  his  teacher  by  the  fidelity,  skill, 
and  sympathy  with  which  he  has  revised,  augmented,  and  abridged. 

Isaac  B.  Burgess 
Morgan  Park  Academy 


Dido:  an  Epic  Tragedy,  a  dramatization  from  the  jEneid  of  Vergil,  arranged 
and  translated  by  Frank  J.  Miller,  the  University  of  Chicago  ;  with 
Stage  Setting,  Actions,  and  Music  by  J.  Raleigh  Nelson,  the  John 
Marshall  High  School.     Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.     Pp.  88.    price,  $1.00. 

Every  fresh  attempt  to  represent  in  modern  form  the  spirit  of  an  ancient  master 
is  sure  to  receive  a  hearty  welcome ;  and  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  scholars 
find  it  a  congenial  task  to  give  to  the  world  translations  that  shall  rise  above  the 
level  of  the  "  dry  Bohns  of  classical  literature."  Professor  Miller,  in  the  present 
work,  has  undertaken  not  a  mere  translation  of  portions  of  the  -dine id,  but  has  hap- 
pily hit  upon  the  more  novel  plan  of  placing  the  Dido  episode  in  dramatic  form.  His 
theory,  briefly  stated  in  the  preface,  is  this :  "The  epic  is  a  drama  on  gigantic  scale. 
....  While  such  gigantic  dramas  could  be  presented  on  no  human  stage,  in  them 

all  are  lesser  actions  of  marked  dramatic  possibility In  the  /Eneid  is  found, 

among  the  minor  parts  which  make  up  the  epic  whole,  a  dramatic  action  well-nigh 
complete,  the  love  story  of  vEneas  and  Dido." 

The  dialogue  of  the  four  acts  of  the  play  is  taken  directly  from  Virgil,  the 
exact  reference  to  the  original  being  conveniently  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  each 
speech.  Occasionally  a  passage  is  introduced  in  a  different  connection,  as  the 
famous  comment  upon  the  murder  of  Polydorus 

"  Quid  non  mortalia  pectora  cogis, 
Auri  sacra  fames  ?  " 
which  is  rendered 

"O  awful,  quenchless  thirst  of  gold:  'Twas  ever  thus, 
That  thou  hast  spurred  the  hearts  of  men  to  deeds  of  blood," 
and  forms  the  exclamation  of  ^Eneas  when  he   hears  from  Venus  the  story  of  the 
slaying  of  Sychaeus  by  Pygmalion. 

Beginning  with  the  meeting,  soon  after  their  landing  in  Africa,  of  ^Eneas  and 
Achates  with  Venus,  as  told  in  the  first  book  of  the  ^Eneid,  and  necessarily  omitting 
the  long  narrative  of  yEneas  in  the  second  and  third  books,  the  action  rapidly 
advances  through  the  story  as  narrated  in  the  fourth  book,  until  in  the  last  act  the 
dramatic  climax  is  reached  in  the  death  of  Dido. 
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Professor  Miller's  rendering  of  the  Latin  is  faithful  and  graceful  Of  course, 
one  does  not  feel  quite  satisfied  with 

"  And  those  our  mortal  hopes  defeated  and  o'erthrown 
Are  mourned  by  human  tears/' 
as  a  paraphrase  of 

"  Sunt  lacrimae  rerum  et  men  tern  mortal  ia  tangunt," 
but  then  what  translation  can  do  justice  to  Virgil's  exquisitely  tender  line  ? 

Two  lyrics  introduced  by  Professor  Miller  arouse  particular  admiration  :  the 
first,  a  hymn  to  the  dawn,  sung  by  a  chorus  of  Carthagenian  maidens  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  act ;  and  the  second  in  the  banquet  scene,  the  pleasing  song  of 
Iopas,  suggested  by  a  few  lines  in  Virgil's  narrative. 

"Of  the  orb  of  the  wandering  moon  I  sing, 
As  she  wheels  through  the  darkening  skies ; 
Where  the  storm-brooding  band  of  the  Hyades  swing, 
And  the  circling  Triones  arise  ; 

Of  the  sun's  struggling  ball, 
Which  the  shadows  appall 
Till  the  menacing  darkness  flies ; 

Of  the  all-potent  forces  that  dwell  in  the  air, 

With  its  measureless  reaches  of  blue  ; 
The  soft  floating  clouds  of  gossamer  there, 
And  the  loud-wailing  storm-rack  too  ; 
Of  the  rain  and  the  winds, 
And  the  lightning  that  blinds 
When  its  swift-darting  bolt  flashes  through ; 

Of  the  marvels  deep -hid  in  the  bowels  of  earth, 

In  the  dark  caves  of  ocean  confined, 

Where  the  rivers  in  slow-trickling  rills  have  their  birth, 

And  the  dense  tangled  mazes  unwind ; 

In  the  deep  underland, 

In  the  dim  wonderland, 

Where  broods  the  vast  cosmical  mind. 

Of  the  manifold  wonders  of  life  I  sing, 

Its  mysteries  striving  to  scan, 
In  the  rippling  wave,  on  the  fluttering  wing, 
In  beast  and  all-dominant  man. 
'  Tis  the  indwelling  soul 
Of  the  god  of  the  whole, 
Since  the  dawn  of  creation  began." 

These  songs  have  been  set  to  music  by  Mr.  J.  Raleigh  Nelson.  The  first  eleven 
lines  of  the  ^Eneid  with  the  accompaniment  of  Professor  Stanley,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  form  the  prelude.  Ample  descriptions  of  the  stage  setting  not  only  add  to 
the  reader's  interest,  but  will  also  do  much  in  rendering  possible  the  production  of 
the  play  by  classes  in  school  and  college. 
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One  may  confidently  predict  for  the  work  a  grateful  reception  by  teachers  of 
Virgil,  and  a  fulfillment  of  the  author's  hope  that  it  "may  assist  the  pupil  in  school 
and  at  home  to  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  power  and  beauty  of  the  great  Roman 
poet." 

The  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  attractive  appearance  of  the 
volume. 

Edward  A.  Bechtel 

The  University  of  Chicago 


The  Forms  of  Prose  Literature,  by  J.  H.  Gardiner,  Instructor  in  English 
at  Harvard  College.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1900.  xiii 
+  498  pp.     $1.50. 

A  teacher  of  rhetoric  has  reason  for  rejoicing  when  he  finds  in  the  preface  of  a 
book  on  rhetoric  and  composition  an  acknowledgment  of  obligation  to  Professor  James's 
Principles  of  Psychology,  for  what  is  just  now  particularly  needed  in  the  field  of  rhetoric 
is  the  psychological  interpretation  of  rhetorical  principles  by  scholars  who  are  trained 
in  both  sciences.  Such  an -acknowledgment  is  made  in  the  preface  of  Mr.  Gardiner's 
large  and  attractive  volume  on  the  Forms  of  Prose,  and  an  examination  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  volume  shows  that  the  acknowledgment  is  not  made  without  reason. 
Unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  scientific  rhetoric,  however,  Mr.  Gardiner,  although  he 
knows  his  psychology  so  well,  uses  it  less  as  an  instrument  of  investigation  than  as  an 
intellectual  stimulant.  For  this,  perhaps,  his  environment  is  responsible.  There  are 
colleges,  I  believe,  where,  traditionally,  rhetoric  is  held  to  be  not  a  science,  but  an  art. 
A  teacher  in  one  of  these  colleges,  and  a  high  authority  in  rhetoric,  has  said  that 
rhetoric  "  neither  observes,  nor  discovers,  nor  classifies."  I  fear  that  Mr.  Gardiner 
wrote  under  the  spell  of  this  anathema.  To  be  sure,  he  observes,  he  discovers,  and  he 
classifies,  as  every  writer  on  rhetoric  has  done  since  the  time  of  Corax ;  but  he  is 
afraid  he  will  be  caught  at  it.  He  shakes  the  boughs  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  with 
a  furtive  glance  behind  him,  and  on  slight  provocation  bolts  into  the  broad  highway 
of  Conventional  Precept.  Let  us  wish  him  greater  courage  in  his  next  attempt. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  present  dearth  of  original  investigation  in  rhetoric,  we  may  be 
thankful  for  small  favors. 

The  book  consists  of  two  parts,  an  introductory  part  on  the  theory  of  the  forms 
of  prose  and  the  art  of  writing  them,  and  an  illustrative  part.  In  the  introduction  Mr. 
Gardiner  attempts  to  classify  prose  discourse  on  psychological  principles.  To  do  so 
he  calls  attention  to  the  two  elements  of  which  all  experience  is  compounded,  Thought 
and  Feeling.  These  elements,  though  they  are  found  in  all  literature,  are  combined 
in  varying  proportions  in  its  different  types.  If  feeling  is  in  preponderance  we  have 
the  Literature  of  Feeling ;  if  thought  [is  in  preponderance  we  have  the  Literature  of 
Thought.  Thus  far  all  is  plain  sailing,  though  the  classification  really  takes  us  very  little 
beyond  DeQuincy's  Literature  of  Knowledge,  and  Literature  of  Power.  But  now  we 
meet  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  baffling  of  rhetorical  problems.  How,  upon  this 
same  principle,  may  we  logically  derive  and  distinguish  the  commonly  accepted  forms, 
description,  narration,  exposition,  argument,  and  persuasion  ?  Here,  where  we  need 
most  help,  Mr.  Gardiner  leaves  us  in  the  lurch.  "These  divisions,"  he  says,  "are 
artificial  and  largely  arbitrary,"  and  he  goes  on  to  say :  "After  simplifying  the  matter 
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so  much,  it  may  seem  a  blind  and  wanton  complication  to  torn  back,  as  I  must  now 
do,  from  two  categories  to  five.  The  complication,  however,  is  only  apparent.  The 
learning  of  every  art  is  really  simplified  by  beginning  with  certain  artificial  motions : 
if  you  are  learning  even  to  box  or  to  fence,  you  begin  with  stiff  and  simple  movements 
and  strokes  which  you  can  hardly  recognize  in  the  swift  and  flexible  precision  of  the 
accomplished  art.  Just  so  when  you  are  learning  to  write,  you  will  get  on  much  faster 
if  you  begin  with  problems  in  which  your  materials  and  your  results  are  highly  simpli- 
fied. These  simple  problems  you  will  find  in  the  old  categories  of  the  rhetoric  — 
Exposition,  Argument,  Criticism,  Narrative,  Description.  In  each  of  these,  as  I  shall 
go  on  to  show,  the  respective  importance  of  the  elements  of  thought  and  of  feeling  can 
be  specifically  and  clearly  settled ;  and  by  thus  attacking  each  problem  in  its  simplest 
form  you  can  see  much  more  easily  and  clearly  how  to  go  to  work.1' 

In  other  words,  our  attitude  to  these  five  rhetorical  categories  should  be  like 
Kant's  attitude  to  the  idea  of  God — although  we  cannot  prove  that  they  exist,  we 
should  still  behave  to  them  just  as  if  they  were  real  and  significant !  This  is  virtually 
an  abandonment  of  the  problem  of  classification,  and  nowhere  in  what  follows,  in 
spite  of  the  most  elaborate  and  painstaking  treatment,  does  Mr.  Gardiner  succeed  in 
recovering  the  lost  ground.  We  learn  that  exposition,  as  the  representative  embodi- 
ment of  thought,  lies  at  one  pole  of  discourse,  and  that  description,  as  the  representa- 
tive embodiment  of  feeling,  lies  at  the  other,  and  that  between  them  somewhere  in  this 
wide  bed  lie  argument,  narrative,  criticism  (a  strange  bedfellow)  and  persuasion  ;  but 
whether  these  forms  have  sprung  from  a  common  ancestor,  and  if  so,  how  they  are 
related  one  to  another,  are  questions  to  which  the  author  returns  no  satisfactory 
answer.  The  truth  is  that  the  thought-emotion  theory  with  which  he  sets  out  does  not 
furnish  a  sufficient  clue  to  a  philosophic  interpretation  of  the  old  categories,  even  if 
we  distinguish  (as  Mr.  Gardiner  does  not)  the  various  rhetorical  applications  of  the 
term  emotion.  Argument  is  not  exposition  plus  feeling,  narrative  is  not  description 
plus  thought.  No  emotional  or  intellectual  heightening  of  any  of  the  other  types  will 
result  in  criticism  (if  criticism  be  a  distinct  category).  The  rationale  of  the  classifica- 
tion rests  on  a  different  basis. 

In  other  respects,  also,  the  author's  reasoning  is  not  wholly  above  suspicion. 
Thus,  on  p.  19,  after  dwelling  upon  feeling  as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  description 
and  narrative,  as  compared  with  exposition,  he  goes  on  to  say :  "  Of  course  both  nar- 
rative and  description  enter  largely  into  many  explanations,  but  since  their  purpose 
is  so  different  I  shall  include  them  in  the  discussion  of  explanatory  writing.  Here 
I  am  speaking  only  of  such  stories  and  descriptions  as  are  written  to  amuse  a  reader 
and  stir  his  feelings."  This  is  as  if  he  should  say  that  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
a  politician  is  peculation,  and  then  add  that  he  is  speaking  only  of  politicians  who 
embezzle. 

But  if  we  must  look  askance  at  the  teacher  turned  psychologist,  we  can  feel  for 
the  teacher  on  his  own  ground  nothing  but  admiration.  As  mentor  to  young  writers, 
Mr.  Gardiner  is  unqualifiedly  successful.  His  suggestions  in  this  book  are  shrewd, 
practical,  and  thought-provoking,  and  are  imparted  with  a  fairness  and  an  amenity  that 
are  irresistible.  He  has  the  rare  gift  of  simple  and  unaffected  conversation.  More- 
over, the  stream  of  talk,  though  everywhere  bright  and  clear,  is  nowhere  shallow. 
Partly  as  the  result  of  his  psychological  studies,  perhaps,  the  author  inclines  to  the 
profounder  view  of  the  problems,  not  only  of  expression,  but  of  life.  Thus,  in  discus- 
sing the  plot  of  narrative,  he  says  :  "  The  sequence  of  cause  and  effect  in  fiction,  as  in 
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life,  is  one  of  the  facts  which  are  always  poignant.  In  life  one  thing  does  follow 
another ;  and  the  tracing  out  and  noting  of  the  inevitable  sequence  has  an  unfailing 
fascination.  If  you  wish  to  give  your  story  substance,  therefore,  and,  perhaps  to  leave 
it  as  an  addition  to  the  wisdom  of  mankind,  make  the  chain  of  consequences  in  your 
story  obvious  though  unobtrusive.  This  sequence,  the  necessary  result  of  human  con- 
duct, and  the  inscrutable  workings  of  fate,  have  been  the  material  of  story -makers  from 
the  dawn  of  literature  to  our  own  present  day.  With  the  Greeks  it  was  personified ;  it 
was  Nemesis,  the  vengeance  of  the  gods,  punishing  the  house  of  the  Atreidae  for  their 
pride  and  presumption  by  blindness  to  what  they  were  doing.  In  our  drier  way  we 
reduce  it  to  a  matter  of  evolution  or  of  conservation  of  energy,  to  the  law  of  heredity, 
and  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  But  however  we  phrase  it,  the  explanation  of  human 
happiness  and  misfortunes  and  the  resolution  of  them  to  their  causes,  is  a  perennial 
fascination  to  the  human  mind." 

How  refreshing  this,  after  the  dandling  and  beslobbering  and  trivializing  of  the 
subject  which  we  find  in  many  recent  text-books. 

The  illustrative  part  of  the  book  is  more  difficult  to  criticise  than  the  first  part, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  in  advance  how  any  given  example 
will  endure  the  shock  of  the  recitation  process.  Judging  a  priori,  the  specimen  from 
Darwin's  Origin  of  Species,  on  p.  181,  seems  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  an  opening 
selection.  The  genealogical  tree  which  stands  just  within  the  threshold  will  not,  I 
fear,  be  attractive  to  young  persons.  It  offers  to  them  no  shade.  It  is,  indeed,  a  tree 
of  life,  but  not  "  Des  Leben's  goldner  Baum  "  of  the  poet.  It  would  be  better  in  a 
course  of  this  kind,  if  my  experience  is  a  guide,  to  begin  with  something  more  con- 
crete. Theoretically  a  teacher  ought  to  begin  with  prose  that  is  highly  abstract  and 
skeleton-like,  and  pass  by  degrees  to  prose  that  is  warm,  full-blooded  and  highly  col- 
ored ;  and  this  is  what  Mr,  Gardiner  has  done.  In  practice,  however,  it  makes  little 
difference  where  you  begin,  provided  the  selection  is  interesting  and  the  problem  it 
presents  is  simple,  or  can  be  made  simple.  And  a  beginning  once  made,  the  natural 
order  of  progression  would  seem  to  be  from  the  simple  and  concrete  to  the  complex 
and  abstract. 

Again,  and  still  judging  a  priori,  the  example  from  Professor  James's  Will  to 
Believe  is  an  injudicious  selection  as  an  illustration  of  argument,  because  it  is  itself  an 
attempt  to  prove  the  legitimacy  of  a  certain  argumentative  process.  To  ask  a  student 
to  keep  one  eye  on  Mr.  Gardiner's  theory  of  argument,  another  eye  on  Professor 
James's  theory  of  argument,  and  a  third  eye  on  Professor  James's  exemplification  of  Mr. 
Gardiner's  theory,  is  to  ask  more  than  the  normally  constituted  vertebrate  is  fitted  to 
perform. 

The  remaining  examples  are  uniformly  good.  If  any  exception  is  to  be  taken,  it 
is  to  their  modernity.  Is  it  not  well  to  temper  these  hot-head  evolutionary  Steven- 
sons  and  Collinses  and  La  Farges  by  mixing  with  them  some  of  the  remoter  and  less 
strenuous  masters  of  prose  ? 

The  book  is,  in  general,  carefully  edited.  Nevertheless,  a  few  slips  must  be  noted  : 
p.  55,  line  7,  the  grammatical  office  of  nearly  is  not  clear ;  p.  59,  second  line  from 
the  bottom,  will  is  omitted ;  p.  89,  the  word  the  is  missing  at  the  end  of  line  18 ;  p. 
139,  it  is  not  clear  to  how  much  of  the  preceding  discussion  therefore  is  illative  ;  pp. 
I33>  *34»  *57>  I03>  IQo»  the  references  to  pages  in  the  second  part  of  the  book  are 
uniformly  wrong;  p.  281,  the  reference  to  the  Will  to  Believe  should  be  pp.  1-3 1 ;  p. 
282,  the  reference  to  Professor  James's  chapter  on  "  Reasoning  "  should  be  p.  325,  not 
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323,  the  latter  reference  in  the  contents  of  Professor  James's  book  being  a  typographi- 
cal error. 

A  more  serious  mistake  (worse  than  a  crime,  I  should  suppose,  in  the  eyes  of  a 
Harvard  man)  occurs  on  p.  136.  There  the  author  says  that  in  Stevenson's  Kidnapped 
"  the  baking  day  on  the  rock  "  follows  naturally  though  necessarily  "  from  David's 
sleepiness  on  watch."  Not  so.  The  baking  day  on  the  rock  is  in  chapter  xx ;  David 
falls  asleep  on  watch  in  chapter  xxn. 

Frkd  Newton  Scott 

University  of  Michigan 
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George  Herbert  Locke 


The  Journal  of  School  Geography  for  September  has  a  very  clever  and 
interesting  sketch  entitled  "  A  Novel  School :  Mistress  Europe  teaching  her 
Children,"  by  Joan  Berenice  Reynolds.  It  is  one  of  the  cleverest  and  most 
suggestive  sketches  we  have  seen,  and  is  well  worth  discussing  with  children 
of  even  high-school  grade. 

Even  the  old  conservative  bodies  are  beginning  to  feel  the  importance 
of  the  great  onward  movement  in  education,  and  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  was  stirred  at  its  recent  meeting  by  a  proposal 
to  form  a  section  for  the  discussion  of  educational  questions  and  to  prepare 
the  ground  for  a  wider  and  more  effective  system  of  scientific  and  technical 
instruction.  With  characteristic  British  prudence  they  will  "  consider  M  the 
matter,  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  such  a  section  will  be  formed  at  the 
meeting  next  year  at  Glasgow. 

The  following  extract  from  the  program  of  the  higher  schools  of  Ger- 
many, as  laid  down  by  the  minister,  shows  the  importance  with  which  the 
study  of  the  native  language  is  viewed: 

In  the  organization  of  our  secondary  schools,  the  instruction  in  German  is  second 
only  to  that  in  religion  in  its  ethical  importance.  The  task  imposed  on  it  is  one  of 
excessive  difficulty,  and  can  only  be  worthily  achieved  by  a  teacher  who,  assisted  by 
a  thorough  comprehension  of  our  language  and  its  history,  upheld  by  enthusiasm  for 
the  treasures  of  our  literature,  and  animated  by  a  patriotic  disposition,  is  enabled  to 
inspire  the  receptive  hearts  of  our  young  people  with  love  for  the  German  tongue, 
German  nationality,  and  German  intellectual  greatness. 

School  and  Home  Education  has  arisen  from  the  disastrous  fire  which 
swept  everything  away — even  that  most  valuable  of  all  assets  to  the  publisher 
—  the  subscription  list.  It  is  now  doing  business  at  the  old  stand,  Bloom- 
ington,  111.,  and  the  Public  School  Publishing  Company  desires  any  of  our 
readers  who  may  be  subscribers  to  that  journal  to  send  at  once  their  names 
and  addresses  and  the  time  of  expiration  of  their  paid  subscription  as  nearly 
as  they  can  remember.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Brown  on  his  enterprise  in 
getting  his  paper  out  on  time  in  spite  of  all  the  discouraging  circumstances, 
and  we  hope  the  School  and  Home  will  enter  on  a  career  of  new  and  even 
greater  prosperity. 

Secondary  education  in  Victoria,  in  the  new  commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia, seems  to  be  in  a  bad  way  if  we  can  judge  from  three  resolutions  passed 
at  a  recent  meeting.     They  were  to  this  effect : 

That  the  present  condition  of  secondary  education  in  Victoria  is  extremely  unsat- 
isfactory, and  that  sweating  among  secondary  teachers  prevails  to  a  deplorable  extent; 
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that  these  evils  are  mainly  due  to  the  absence  of  any  state  regulation  as  to  the  coin 
petence  of  persons  engaged  in  secondary  teaching;  that  legislation  is  urgently 
demanded  with  a  view  to  securing  proper  efficiency;  and  that  it  should  take  the  form 
of  compulsory  registration  of  teachers  and  schools. 

It  seems  as  if  Australia  might  learn  from  her  "  sister  within  the  empire," 
Canada,  in  educational  organization  as  well  as  in  political  federation. 

Holland  is  making  remarkable  progress  in  the  support  given  to  educa- 
tion. Twenty  years  ago  her  expenditure  on  elementary  education  was  about 
$1,500,000,  while  this  year  she  appropriated  for  the  same  purpose  about 
$41350,000.  The  schools  are  almost  free,  the  fee  charged  being  about  a 
penny  a  week,  but  there  is  exemption  from  even  this  in  the  case  of  those  too 
poor  to  pay.  Every  town  of  more  than  20,000  inhabitants  is  bound  to  main- 
tain a  gymnasium,  and  in  all  secondary  schools  English,  French,  and  Ger- 
man form  part  of  the  curriculum.  There  is  a  special  effort  now  being  made 
to  make  free  provision  for  those  boys  who  propose  to  enter  commercial  or 
industrial  occupation,  for  in  this  way  Holland  hopes  to  regain  some  of  her 
ancient  prestige  as  a  great  commercial  nation. 

At  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Schoolmasters'  Club,  to  be  held  at 
Ann  Arbor,  November  30  and  December  1,  the  following  topics  are  to  be  dis- 
cussed :  1.  The  newly  formulated  entrance  requirements  to  the  University  of 
Michigan.  2.  High  School  Statistics,  wherein  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
discover  what  statistics  are  of  permanent  worth  and  to  determine  how  uni- 
formity may  be  obtained  both  as  to  content  and  form.  3.  To  what  extent 
should  collateral  work  be  insisted  on  in  the  study  of  the  Ancient  Languages 
and  in  History?  4.  Rhetoricals  in  the  High  School.  5.  The  Place  of  Phys- 
ical Geography  in  the  Program  of  Studies.  6.  The  Equipment  of  the  High 
School  Principal.  This  program  is  rich  in  suggestion  for  high-school  men, 
and  promises  to  bring  out  a  large  attendance.  Principal  J.  H.  Harris,  of 
Bay  City,  is  President  of  the  club,  and  Superintendent  H.  M.  Slauson,  of  Ann 
Arbor,  Secretary. 

Mr.  L.  D.  Harvey,  State  Superintendent  of  Education  in  Wisconsin, 
has  been  issuing  some  very  suggestive  pamphlets  upon  various  departments 
of  educational  work  in  that  state.  The  latest  of  these  is  a  List  of  Books  for 
High  School  Libraries.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  make  a  judicious  selection 
of  books  covering  such  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  so  it  is  not  a  matter  of  great 
surprise  that  some  departments  have  suffered.  The  department  of  "peda- 
gogy "  is  singularly  unfortunate,  and  the  absence  of  a  book  such  as  Hanus' 
Educational  Aims  and  Educational  Values  t  which  deals  particularly  with 
problems  of  secondary  education,  raises  some  doubt  as  to  the  selective 
powers  of  the  author.  Dr.  Dewey's  School  and  Society  and  President  Eliot's 
Educational  Reform  are  not  mentioned.  Russell's  excellent  work  on  The 
Secondary  Schools  of  Germany  and  Laurie's  Historical  Survey  of  Pre-Chris- 
tian Education  have  no  place  under  "history  of  education."     If  the  special 
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notice  on  page  4  means  that  all  books  purchased  with  the  library  funds  must 
be  selected  from  this  list  we  fear  that  this  restriction  in  choice  in  these  two 
departments  will  be  an  injustice. 

It  is  pleasant  to  read  that  such  cordial  relations  exist  between  England 
and  France  as  far  as  educational  development  and  relative  progress  along 
practical  lines  are  concerned.  On  the  first  of  last  month  fifty-four  selected 
English  candidates  entered  the  French  icoles  normales  in  different  parts  of 
France  as  ripititrices.  These  icoles  normales  are  secular  state  schools 
where  all  religions  are  tolerated  and  where  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  students 
enter  to  fit  themselves  for  the  positions  of  teachers  in  elementary  schools. 
Each  department  in  France  has  one  such  school.  The  general  teaching  of 
English  is  carried  on  by  French  teachers,  but  these  ripititrices  from  England 
are  expected  to  supplement  this  by  giving  the  students  "true  and  vivid 
impressions  of  English  life  and  literature  and  to  make  them  familiar  with 
English  colloquially/'  This  scheme  has  been  in  operation  some  seven  years 
and  has  proved  of  great  educational  value.  The  women  who  obtain  such 
positions  have  splendid  chances  to  study  the  French  system  of  education 
from  the  inside,  to  receive  many  suggestions  that  will  be  valuable  to  them  in 
the  teaching  to  which  they  will  return,  and  to  confer  much  benefit  upon  the 
schools  in  France  to  which  they  are  temporarily  attached. 

That  the  interest  in  the  training  of  teachers  as  a  department  of  university 
work  is  increasing  in  England  is  clearly  shown  by  the  action  of  the  confer- 
ence of  the  representatives  of  the  London  colleges  in  passing  the  following 
resolutions  :  (1)  That  it  is  desirable  that  a  department  for  the  study  of  theoret- 
ical and  practical  pedagogy  should  be  formed  in  connection  with  the  new 
University  of  London.  (2)  That  it  is  desirable  that  at  its  head  there  should  be 
a  university  professor  of  education  capable  of  superintending  both  the  theoret- 
ical and  practical  training.  (3)  That  the  course  of  training  should  be  post- 
graduate. (4)  That  graduates  of  any  university  in  the  British  Empire,  or 
persons  who  have  passed  a  final  degree  examination  of  any  such  university, 
may  be  admitted  to  the  course  of  training.  (5)  That  the  course  of  training 
occupy  one  academical  year.  (6)  That  an  examination  be  held  to  which 
those  students  shall  be  admitted  who  have  completed  the  prescribed  course 
and  have  satisfied  the  professor  in  their  practical  work.  (7)  That  a  special 
diploma  or  certificate  be  given  to  successful  candidates.  (8)  That  the 
course  should  include  (i)  the  study  of  educational  theory,  history,  and  prac- 
tice, including  method,  school  organization,  and  hygiene ;  (ii)  practical  train- 
ing in  teaching  in  a  school  or  schools  specially  recognized  for  that  purpose. 
(9)  That  students  should  have  the  opportunity  of  teaching  and  seeing  teach- 
ing in  a  variety  of  schools. 

It  is  always  with  pleasure  and  profit  that  we  read  the  annual  address  of 
Superintendent  Greenwood,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  his  teachers.  They  are 
truly  "heart  to  heart "  talks,  and  are  responsible  for  that  unity  of  interest  in 
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educational  matters  so  characteristic  of  that  city.  In  his  recent  address  he 
thus  aptly  describes  the  great  activity  in  school  work  which  is  so  apparent  in 
the  country : 

The  teacher  who  sits  still  and  expects  to  see  the  school  work  of  this  country  go 
on  in  the  same  way,  year  after  year,  simply  reads  the  educational  signs  of  the  times 
backward.  Life,  movement,  activity  are  manifest  everywhere  from  the  vacation 
schools  of  the  crowded  cities  through  the  summer  schools  of  the  universities  in  every 
section  of  this  country.  Old  institutions  that  were  living  on  a  dead  record  of  the  past 
have  been  rejuvenated,  and  are  now  using  all  the  latent  forces  at  their  command  to 
keep  up  with  their  younger  and  more  vigorous  and  progressive  rivals.  Teachers, 
principals,  and  superintendents  are  spending  their  summer  vacations  at  the  great 
universities  in  order  to  understand,  to  appreciate,  and  to  adapt  university  methods  to 
their  lower  grade  work,  while  the  universities  in  their  summer  schools  are  putting 
forward,  as  teachers  and  lecturers,  their  brightest  and  most  ambitious  professors  to 
instruct  those  in  attendance. 

It  is  beginning  to  be  recognized  that  good  methods  are  very  closely  akin, 
although  applied  in  modified  forms,  in  all  grades  of  schools,  and  that  open-minded 
teachers  are  seeking  the  best  that  has  yet  been  discovered  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  education,  or  in  the  art  of  imparting  knowledge,  or  improved  methods  of  presenta- 
tion. Those  who  went  away  this  past  summer  to  increase  their  present  store  of 
learning  by  study  and  observation  will  go  into  school  this  fall  with  a  wider  horizon 
and  a  very  different  outlook  from  the  one  they  had  when  the  schools  closed  in  June. 
They  have  come  in  contact  with  another  order  of  mind,  with  another  educational 
atmosphere,  with  another  spiritual  influence,  and  with  a  newer  and  broader  concep- 
tion of  education  and  the  many  currents  of  influence  that  are  pouring  into  our  civili- 
zation to  make  up  the  composite  that  we  call  our  national  life. 

We  need  lifting  up  out  of  the  lower  ground,  out  of  the  shadows,  to  the  hilltops 
and  the  mountain  tops,  so  as  to  see  all  that  vast  educational  plain,  and  to  under- 
stand the  play  of  the  myriad  forces  at  work  there,  shaping  into  form  the  institutional 
life  of  our  people.  We  are  working  with  destiny — the  destiny  of  this  nation.  It  is 
no  ordinary  trust  —  it  is  the  highest  ever  imposed  on  man  and  woman.  Do  you  know 
it  and  feel  it  as  a  great  force  working  in  all  things  round  about  us  ? 

The  National  Herbart  Society  has  been  reorganized  and  will  be  hence- 
forth known  as  the  National  Society  for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Education. 
The  Committee  on  Reorganization,  Messrs.  F.  G.  Blair,  Charles  De  Garmo, 
Charles  A.  McMurry,  and  Edward  R.  Shaw,  have  sent  out  the  following 
statement  of  the  aim  and  proposed  plan  of  organization  for  the  society: 

ARTICLE  I  — Its  Object 
The  name  suggests  the  general  purpose  of  the  society.     It  contemplates  a  seri- 
ous, continuous,*intensive  study  of  educational  problems.     It  stands  for  no  particular 
creed  or  propaganda.     It  seeks  nothing  short  of  the  truth  and  stands  for  nothing  else. 
In  aim  and  spirit  and  method  it  seeks  to  be  scientific. 

ARTICLE  II  —  Plan  of  Organization 
Sec  I.     Members.     1.  The  society  consists  of  active  and  associate  members. 
2.  Active  members.    The  active  membership  shall,  for  the  present,  be  limited  to 
100.     Only  active  members  may  take  part  in  the  discussions. 
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3.  The  chief  qualification  for  active  membership  shall  be  the  possession  of  time, 
ability,  and  inclination  to  undertake  a  serious  scientific  study  of  educational  problems. 
A  fee  (say  $2  or  $3)  per  year  will  be  charged. 

4.  Vacancies,  when  occurring  in  the  active  body,  shall  be  filled  by  election  at 
the  first  meeting. 

5.  Associate  members.  Anyone  may  become  an  associate  member  by  paying  a 
yearly  fee  of  $1.  Such  members  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  publications  of  the 
society  and  to  attend  all  its  meetings. 

Sec.  2.  Officers  and  committees.  I.  The  officers  of  the  society  shall  consist  of  a 
president,  a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer,  who  shall  be  elected  yearly  at  the  winter 
session  of  the  society. 

2.  A  committee  consisting  of  the  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  two  other 
active  members  of  the  society  shaU  carry  into  effect  the  will  of  the  active  body  respect- 
ing the  subjects  to  be  discussed  at  its  meeting  and  the  matter  which  is  to  appear  in 
its  publications. 

Sec.  3.  Publications.  1.  The  society  shall  publish  The  Yearbook  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Education,  and  such  supplements  as  it  sees  fit  to  add. 

2.  The  time  of  publishing  the  yearbook  or  supplements  shall  be  determined  by 
the  committee. 

3.  These  publications  shall  be  sent  to  the  active  and  associate  members  of  the 

society. 

ARTICLE  III 

Sec.  1.     Time  and  place  of  meetings.     1.  This  society  shall  meet  twice  a  year. 

2.  One  of  these  meetings  shall  be  in  connection  with  and  at  the  same  time  and 
place  as  the  National  Educational  Association ;  the  other  in  connection  with  and  at 
the  same  time  and  place  of  meeting  as  the  Department  of  Superintendence. 

3.  All  the  details  of  these  meetings  shall  be  determined  by  the  committee. 

The  Outlook  of  New  York  City  recently  published  the  following  excellent 
list  of  books  in  answer  to  the  request  of  a  reader  who  desired  to  know  what 
books  on  natural  history  were  suitable  for  a  school  library  the  cost  not  to 
exceed  $75  or  possibly  $100.  The  explanations  of  the  editor  of  the  depart- 
ment of  queries  we  quote,  with  the  list. 

The  following  list  of  books  relating  to  Natural  History  and  cognate  subjects  was 
prepared  at  our  request  by  a  teacher  of  experience.  Other  correspondents  and  readers 
will,  we  think,  find  it  useful.  Any  bookseller  could  procure  the  works  named,  but  the 
prices  given  are  those  actually  obtained  by  one  library  buying  all  the  books  and 
receiving  a  discount :  "Autobiography  of  the  Earth,"  Hutchinson,  96c;  "First  Book 
in  Geology,"  Shaler,  95c;  "Geological  Excursions,"  Winchell,  $1;  "Story  of  our 
Continent,"  Shaler,  80c;  "Nature  and  Man  in  America,"  Shaler,  96c;  "Introduction 
to  Geology,"  Scott,  J1.71;  "  Rivers  of  North  America,"  Russell,  $1.28;  "How  Plants 
Grow,"  Gray,  76c;  "How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers,"  Dana,  $1.40;  "Botanizing," 
Bailey,  48c;  "Plant  Life,"  Barnes,  $1.07;  "Elementary  Botany,"  Atkinson,  $1.19; 
"Trees  of  the  Northern  United  States,"  Apgar,  95c;  "How  to  Know  the  Ferns," 
Parsons,  $1.20;  "Moulds,  Mildew,  and  Mushrooms,"  Underwood,  $1.43;  "Life  and 
Her  Children,"  Buckley,  96c;  "Days  out-of-doors,"  Abbott,  96c;  "Wild  Neighbors," 
Ingersoll,  96c;  "  Boys  and  Girls  in  Biology,"  Stevenson,  64c;  "  Zoology,"  Packard, 
$2.28;  "Insect  Life,"  Comstock,  96c;  "Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps,"  Lubbock,  $1.28; 
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"Aquatic  Insects,"  Mi  all,  $1.12;  "Entomology  for  Beginners,"  Packard,  J1.33; 
"Life  of  a  Butterfly,"  Scudder,  75c;  "Brief  Guide  to  Common  Butterflies,"  Scudder, 
94c;  Butterflies,"  Scudder,  $1.43 ;  "Life  Histories  of  American  Insects,"  Weed,  96c.; 
"Manual  of  Vertebrate  Animals,"  Jordan,  $2.03;  "Handbook  of  Birds  of  Eastern 
North  America,"  Chapman,  1 1. 92;  "Aspects  of  the  Earth,"  Shaler,  $1.60;  "Lakes 
of  North  America,"  Russell,  $1.50;  "Trees  of  Northeastern  America,"  Newhall, 
$1.12;  "  Butterfly  Book,"  Holland,  I2.55  ;  "American  Fishes,"  Goode,  $2.24 ;  "Bird 
Neighbors,"  Blanchan,  $1.28 ;  "  Birds  that  Hunt  and  are  Hunted,"  Blanchan,  $1.28; 
"Evolution  of  Geography,"  Keane,  J1.60;  "Winners  in  Life's  Race,"  Fisher,  96c.; 
"  Curious  Homes  and  Their  Tenants,"  Beard,  59c;  "  Sparks  from  a  Geologist's  Ham- 
mer," Winchell,  $i\  "Our  Native  Ferns,"  Underwood,  $1;  "Walks  and  Talks  in  the 
Geological  Field,"  Winchell,  $i\  "Forms  of  Water  in  Clouds  and  Rivers,"  Tyndall, 
96c;  "First  Book  of  Physical  Geography,"  Tarr,  99c.;  "Elementary  Physiology, 
Morgan,  58c;  "Elementary  Meteorology,"  Waldo,  $1.50;  "Elementary  Physiogra- 
phy," Thornton,  72c;  "  Elementary  Meteorology,"  Davis,  $2.50 ;  "  Physical  Proper- 
ties of  Gases,"  Kimball,  80c.;  "Sound,  Light,  and  Heat,"  Wright,  72c.;  "Electricity," 
Brennan,  48c;  "  Wireless  Telegraphy,"  Bottone,  64c;  "  Electricity,"  Caillard,  80c; 
"Whirlwinds,  Cyclones,  and  Tornadoes,"  Davis,  38c;  Elementary  Meteorology," 
Ward,  $1.12;  "Minerals,  and  How  to  Study  Them,"  Dana,  J1.13;  "Fairyland  of 
Science,"  Fishes,  96c;  "The  Sun,"  Young,  $1.28 ;  "  Volcanoes,  Their  Structure,  etc.," 
Bonney,  J1.28  ;  "Earthquakes  and  Other  Earth  Movements,"  Milne,  $1.12;  "  Stories 
of  Insect  Life,"  Murfeldt  and  Weed,  30c;  "Citizen  Bird,"  Wright  and  Coues,  $1.35 ; 
"Our  Native  Trees,"  Keeler,  $1.60;  "Familiar  Trees  and  Their  Leaves,"  Matthews, 
$1.12;  "Shrubs  of  Northeastern  America,"  Newhall,  $1.12;  "Guide  to  the  Trees," 
Lounsberry,  $1.60 ;  "  Extinct  Monsters,"  Hutchinson,  $1.26 ;  "  Ice- Work,  Present  and 
Past,"  Bonney,  96c;  "Story  of  the  Hills,"  Hutchinson,  96c.;  " North  American  Slime- 
Moulds,"  Macbride,  J2.03 ;  "  Lessons  with  Plants,"  Bailey,  99c;  "  Nature  and  Work 
of  Plants,"  Macdougal,  72c;  "Plant  Relation,"  Coulter,  99c;  "Plant  Structures," 
Coulter,  $1.08  ;  "  Our  Native  Birds,"  Lange,  90c;  "  Manual  of  Zoology,"  Parker  and 
Haswell,  $1.44;  "Colors  of  Animals,"  Poulton,  $1.12 ;  "Geographical  and  Geologi- 
cal Distribution  of  Animals,"  Heilprin,  96c;  "Wonders of  the  Yellowstone,"  Richard- 
son, 96c;  "Gleaning  sfrom  Nature,"  Blatchley,  $1.13;  "Physiography  for  Advanced 
Students,"  Simmons,  99c;  "Glaciers of  North  America,"  Russell,  Ji.75;  "Physiology 
of  the  Senses,"  McKendrick  and  Snodgrass,  $1.20;  "Introduction  to  Zoology," 
Davenport,  $1.20. 

Mr.  Lawrence  C.  Hull,  principal  of  the  academic  department  of  the 
Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  recently  contributed  to  the  Evening  Post  of 
New  York  City  a  very  able  article  on  the  "  Private  School  for  Boys,**  its 
necessity,  its  opportunity,  its  conduct,  and  its  future.  The  author  acknowl- 
edges the  indebtedness  of  the  private  school  to  the  public  high  school  and 
writes  in  an  optimistic  manner  of  the  progress  that  is  being  made  in  the 
methods  of  instruction.  The  following  extracts  will  give  our  readers  a  clue 
to  his  point  of  view  : 

But  the  quiet  revolution  in  the  life  of  American  secondary  schools  within  the  last 
half-century  has  included  many  other  elements  in  a  boy's  development  besides  the 
sharpening  of  his  wits  or  his  preparation  for  a  college  examination.     Let  me  mention. 
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briefly  some  of  the  changes  that  have  come  in  secondary-school  life  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years. 

The  work  of  "  keeping  "  a  private  school  for  boys  has  become  more  of  a  profes- 
sion, less  of  a  business.  There  are  still  altogether  too  many  schools  maintained  solely 
for  the  profit  of  the  proprietors ;  but  most  of  the  purely  proprietary  schools  are  now 
administered  with  a  genuine  desire  to  serve  other  besides  merely  mercenary  ends,  and 
the  number  of  richly  endowed  schools  has  increased  notably.  The  work  of  the  teacher 
in  such  a  school  now  calls  for  men  who  have  professional  qualifications,  and  who 
intend  to  teach  throughout  their  lives.  Schools  of  high  grade  can  no  longer  afford 
to  stock  their  corps  with  fresh  college  graduates,  who  wish  to  teach  for  two  or  three 
years  before  they  continue  their  studies  for  some  other  profession ;  and,  furthermore, 
no  reputable  school  can  afford  to  place  boys  in  the  hands  of  men  and  women  who 
have  not  carried  their  own  studies  beyond  a  secondary  school. 

Most  of  the  really  strong  schools  demand  in  the  heads  of  their  departments  men 
whose  studies  and  experience  have  already  made  them  professional  experts.  No 
change  in  the  organization  of  the  school  is  more  noteworthy  or  more  fruitful  of  good 
than  this  departmental  organization,  which  has  given  trained  directive  energy  to  the 
work  of  the  different  parts  of  the  school  machine.  The  school  must  still  reflect  the 
character  of  its  head ;  must  still  be  in  brain  and  heart  largely  what  he  is ;  but  a  well- 
organized  department  guarantees  effective  administration,  affords  the  head  of  the 
department  an  opportunity  to  reveal  his  executive  capacity,  and  safeguards  the  pupil 
from  injury  at  the  hands  of  incompetent  instructors. 

Comparatively  few  private  schools  restrict  their  work  to  preparing  boys  for  col- 
lege. The  wisest  students  of  educational  science  agree  that  the  same  course  of  study 
that  prepares  most  effectively  for  college  will  give  the  largest  educational  results  to 
the  young  man  whose  academic  training  ends  with  the  close  of  his  school  work.  But 
the  varying  demands  of  American  colleges  and  scientific  schools  compel  the  outlining 
of  different  courses  of  study.  Yet  it  is  clearly  seen  that  even  in  schools  that  profess  to 
do  nothing  but  fit  for  college  the  curriculum  is  broader  than  college  requirements 
would  make  it.  The  schoolboy  is  now  thought  of  as  an  embryonic  citizen  of  the 
republic,  as  a  member  of  the  school  community,  whose  school  life  should  fit  him  for 
the  larger  life  of  the  civic  community.  This  is  the  explanation  of  much  of  the  educa- 
tional ferment  of  these  later  years ;  of  the  wholesome  interest  in  the  study  of  history, 
especially  of  American  history ;  of  the  struggle  to  find  a  place  for  economics,  more 
modern  languages,  and  physical  science  in  the  curriculum  ;  of  the  heroic  and  fruitful 
attempt  to  teach  English  in  such  a  way  that  the  graduate  of  a  good  school  may  love 
our  classic  literature  and  may  write  and  speak  clearly  and  effectively ;  of  the  delib- 
erate and  systematic  employment  of  outdoor  athletic  sports  as  a  means  to  evoke  and 
train  such  elements  of  manhood  as  cannot  be  touched  by  the  quiet  work  of  the  class 
room. 

Yet  this  extraordinary  interest  in  the  boy's  larger  growth  has  not  come  at  a  sacri- 
fice of  an  interest  in  pure  scholarship.  There  never  has  been  a  time  when  the  philoso- 
phy and  the  practice  of  teaching  have  been  so  widely  and  so  carefully  discussed.  A 
whole  library  of  pedagogic  literature  dealing  with  secondary-school  problems  has 
been  written  within  the  last  fifteen  years.  Educational  associations,  schoolmasters' 
clubs,  teachers'  magazines,  special  committees  for  discussing  educational  doctrine  and 
outlining  courses  of  study,  frequent  conferences  between  college  professors  and  school- 
teachers, increasing  comity  between  school  and  college,  and  a  clearer  recognition  of 
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the  fact  that  the  two  institutions  are  engaged  in  the  same  work  —  these  arc  only  a  few 
of  the  evidences  that  in  the  effort  to  help  make  a  civic  leader  the  school  is  not  forget- 
ting that  its  first  function  after  all  is  to  train  a  boy's  mind. 

From  this  public  service  for  the  country's  schools  it  is  unfortunately  true  that 
many  heads  of  private  schools  have  held  aloof,  or  have  taken  part  in  public  discussion 
only  when  selfish  ends  might  be  served  by  the  prominence  thus  gained.  But  most  of 
those  who  teach  in  private  schools  today  are  less  exclusive  in  sentiment  and  practice 
than  most  of  the  same  class  were  twenty  years  ago.  There  is  a  growing  sense  of  pro- 
fessional union  between  private  and  public  schoolmen,  which  is  both  th-  evidence 
and  the  result  of  the  professional  nature  of  the  work  that  each  is  doing. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Ogg,  of  the  Manual  Training  High  School,  Indianapolis,  has 
been  making  an  investigation  into  the  teaching  of  history  in  Indiana,  and 
finds  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  teachers  are  teachers  of  history 
exclusively,  this  subject  being  most  often  combined  with  English  or  with 
Latin.  Out  of  125  schools  reporting,  Mr.  Ogg  says  in  100  history  is  being 
taught  by  persons  who  have  not  specialized  in  this  subject,  and  he  concludes 
that  "  the  most  serious  need  of  the  history  work  in  the  high  schools  of  Indiana 
is  the  introduction,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  of  teachers  who  through  long  and 
careful  and  patient  historical  study  have  really  paid  the  price  of  the  truest 
success  in  history  teaching."  The  university,  on  the  one  hand,  must  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  this  subject  in  our  schools  and  encourage  preparation 
for  the  teaching  of  it,  and  school  boards,  on  the  other  hand,  must  provide  for 
such  remuneration  as  will  justify  persons  in  specializing  in  it.  Mr.  Ogg  cer- 
tainly agrees  with  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  McManis  in  his  article  in  this 
number,  and  the  inference  is  that  conditions  in  Indiana  do  not  differ  much 
from  those  in  California,  for  he  says  at  the  end  of  his  interesting  article  : 
"  Only  very  slowly  has  the  truth  dawned  upon  us  that  the  teaching  of  history 
requires  specially  prepared  teachers,  just  as  languages  or  mathematics. 
The  great  work  immediately  before  us  is  to  break  down  the  all  too  common 
habit  of  supposing  that,  while  some  peculiar  fitness  is  required  for  the  teach- 
ing of  geometry  and  Latin  and  physics,  the  work  of  teaching  history  may 
very  well  be  put  off  upon  anybody  who  aspires  after  it,  or  will  submit  to  it, 
or  happens  to  have  a  vacant  period  on  the  schedule." 
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OF  VIRGINIA, 
Springs  Nos.  1  and  2, 

COMPOSITION  APPROXIMATES  THE 

Blood  Serum. 

A  BLOOD  FOOD  AND  NUTRIENT. 

John  V.  Shoemaker,  M.  D.y  LL.  D.,  Prof essor  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  the  Medico-Chirurgiccd College  of  'Phila- 
delphia, etc.     New  York  Medical  Journal,  July  22,  1899  (extract). 

"  An  additional  advantage  and  extremely  important  reason  for 
the  PECULIAR  EFFICACY  of  the  BUFBaOLtTfOA  WATER  lies  in  the 
fact  that  its  composition  approximates  that  of  the  Serum  of  the  Blood; 
therefore  it  is  admirably  fitted  for  absorption  into  the  blood  current  and 
immediate  incorporation  with  the  watery  portion  of  the  nutrient  fluid. 
It  becomes  at  once  identical  with  the  BLOOD  SERUM.  These  are  quali- 
ties which  far  surpass  those  possessed  by  any  extemporaneous  solution 
of  a  single  chemical  preparation,  as  when  a  lithia  tablet,  e.  g.,  is  dis- 
solved in  water  for  immediate  administration.  When  we  speak  of 
a  dose,  it  is  of  a  quantity  altogether  relative,  and  what  the  pnysiciah, 
emphatically  desires  in  a  dose  is  therapeutic  efficiency.  This  we 
have  in  the  ftJFTALO  UlWA  WATER 

4 'Those  who  have  made  use  of  this  water  and  carefully  noted  its  ef- 
fects have  often  been  surprised  at  the  results  obtained  from  amounts  so 
small,  according  to  chemical  analysis,  of  Lithia  and  the  accompanying 
Salts.  The  explanation  of  this  extraordinary  activity  is  doubtless  to 
be  found  in  the  conditions  just  adduced." 

Both  of  these  waters  are  powerful  Nerve  Tonics,  and  No.  1  is  also  a 
potent  Blood  Tonic,  and  is  especially  indicated  in  all  cases  where 
there  is  Poverty  or  Deficiency  of  Blood.  In  the  absence  of  these 
symptons,  No.  2  is  more  especially  indicated. 

BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATER  *9  for  sale  by  Grocers  and  Druggists  generally. 
Testimonials,  which  defy  all  imputation  or  questions,  sent  to  any  address. 

PROPRIETOR,  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VIRGINIA 

Springs  are  op*n  for  guests  from  June  15th  to  October  1st. 

They  are  reached  from  all  directions  over  the  Danville  Divisionrof  the  Southern  Railway. 
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A  JOURNAL  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 


volume  vin  nTHPmvymi?!?     t^™  whole 

NUMBER    10  LlliUiiMmiK,      I900  NUMBER   80 


THE    NEW   ENGLAND   ASSOCIATION    OF   COLLEGES 
AND    PREPARATORY   SCHOOLS 

The  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  association  was  held  in 
Huntington  Hall,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston, 
beginning  on  Friday  afternoon,  October  12,  1900,  with  President 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  in  the  chair. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION 

The  President  :  The  association  will  please  come  to  order. 
Is  there  any  call  for  the  reading  of  the  record  of  the  last  meet- 
ing ?     If  not,  I  shall  hold  that  the  reading  is  dispensed  with. 

My  first  duty  is  to  appoint  a  committee  to  nominate  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year,  this  committee  to  report  tomorrow  morn- 
ing at  or  near  9  o'clock.  I  name  as  this  committee  Dr.  Robert 
P.  Keep,  of  Norwich,  Mr.  Enoch  C.  Adams,  of  Newton,  Dr.  C. 
F.  P.  Bancroft,  of  Andover,  Professor  William  T.  Sedgwick,  of 
Boston,  Miss  Ellen  F.  Pendleton,  of  Wellesley — three  members 
of  the  former  committee  and  two  new  members. 

It  is  a  special  pleasure  for  me  to  introduce  to  this  association 
President  Pritchett,  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  who  will  bid 
the  association  welcome  to  this  place  (applause) . 

President  Henry  S.  Pritchett  :  Mr.  President,  members  of  the 
association  —  I  take  your  time  but  a  moment  to  extend  the  greetings 
of  the  institute,  to  say  that  the  members  of  the  corporation  and  of  the 
faculty  desire  to  make  you  most  welcome  in  this  building,  and  to 
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extend  to  you  whatsoever  facilities  the  institute  may  have  for  your 
work.  We  feel  the  greatest  interest  in  the  work  which  the  association 
is  doing  and  in  the  effort  that  is  making  on  your  part  to  bring  together 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  higher  work  of  education  and  those  who 
are  engaged  in  its  beginnings,  and  we  hope  that  whatever  may  be 
found  here  which  will  facilitate  in  any  way  your  work  will  be  freely  used 
by  you.  I  do  not  know  how  often  you  may  have  visited  the  institution, 
or  whether  you  desire  to  visit  it  now,  but  I  will  say  that  any  who  may 
wish  to  visit  the  laboratories,  or  to  see  the  other  buildings  of  the  institute, 
will  be  furnished  on  application  at  the  secretary's  office  with  a  guide; 
and  if  you  desire  to  see  experiments  of  any  particular  sort,  or  to  see 
tests  in  the  testing  laboratories,  if  you  will  signify  to  the  secretary 
what  sort  of  experiments  you  would  like  to  have  made,  they  will  be 
prepared  at  your  pleasure.  I  wish  only  to  express,  on  the  part  of  the 
Institute  of  Technology,  the  corporation,  and  the  faculty,  the  fact  that 
during  the  time  of  your  stay  here  we  hope  that  you  will  understand 
that  the  institute  belongs  to  you  (applause). 

The  President:  The  secretary  has  an  announcement  to 
make  to  the  association. 

The  Secretary  :  I  have  a  note  from  the  secretary  of  the  Tech- 
nology Club  extending  to  the  members  of  the  association,  in  behalf  of 
the  Technology  Club,  all  the  privileges  of  this  club. 

The  President  :  I  am  sure  that  the  association  will  rejoice 
with  me  that  at  this  meeting  we  are  to  listen  to  two  new  presi- 
dents of  New  England  colleges.  We  welcome  this  afternoon 
President  Faunce,  of  Brown ;  this  evening  we  shall  welcome 
President  Hadley,  of  Yale.  Both  these  gentlemen  are  to  deal 
with  themes  of  present  interest  and  importance ;  with  themes 
which  have  vivid  practical  applications  at  the  present  moment. 
I  have  the  honor  to  introduce  to  you  President  Faunce. 

THE  TEACHER'S  OPPORTUNITY  OF  DISCOVERING  INDIVIDUAL 
CAPACITIES  IN  HIS  PUPILS  AND  SO  DIRECTING  THEM  TO 
APPROPRIATE  CAREERS 

President  William  H.  P.  Faunce, 
Brown  University 

This  subject  is  not  of  my  choosing.  It  was  given  me  by 
another.     Its  very  phraseology  is  significant  of  the  vast  change 
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in  educational  standpoint  that  has  come  about  in  twenty-five 
years.  "The  teacher's  opportunity  to  discover  and  direct**  The 
function  of  the  old-time  pedagogue  was  so  different  that  he 
must  use  another  vocabulary.  His  business  was  to  "inculcate," 
or  stamp  in  with  the  heel;  to  "discipline,,,  in  the  sense  of 
punish;  to  "instruct,"  or  pile  up;  to  "educate,"  or  draw  out, 
often  in  the  method  of  forceps  rather  than  of  sunshine.  All 
these  words  and  their  associates  involved  the  same  venerable 
conception,  that  the  pupil's  mind  was  a  passive  somewhat,  an 
inert  mass  of  faculties,  to  be  stamped  or  punished  or  piled  up 
or  pulled  out  into  the  shape  desired  by  the  schoolmaster. 

All  this  was  done  systematically  and  thoroughly  by  the  old 
education  of  which  most  of  us  are  the  products  and  victims. 
We  can  hardly  think  of  the  process  without  a  strange  mixture 
of  gratitude  and  resentment.  The  stamping  in  and  drawing  out 
might  be  by  birchen-rod,  by  forfeits,  by  rewards  of  merit,  by 
the  marking  system ;  the  inculcation  might  be  by  fear  or  shame 
or  by  anti-social  competition ;  the  discipline  might  be  by 
the  ingenious  tortures  of  Colburris  Mental  Arithmetic,  or  by 
memorizing  long  lists  of  dates  called  history ;  but  the  entire 
process  was  consistent  with  its  fundamental  assumption,  that  the 
pupil's  mind  is  what  the  Greeks  called  huley  a  formless,  lifeless 
mass  on  which  the  teacher  is  to  work,  and  out  of  which  he  is  to 
produce  the  human  being  of  desired  pattern.  The  places  where 
this  process,  as  applied  to  girls,  reached  its  most  complete 
realization  were  called  "finishing  schools" — the  most  pathetic 
phrase  in  the  history  of  education.  Curiously  enough,  the  old 
education,  which  thus  treated  the  mind  as  purely  passive  mate- 
rial (a  "sheet  of  white  paper,"  in  Locke's  phrase)  was  ever 
insisting  on  the  immaterial  and  spiritual  nature  of  man's  soul; 
while  the  new  education,  which  treats  the  mind  as  essentially  a 
living,  spontaneous  energy,  uses  a  physiological  nomenclature, 
and  is  constantly  accused  of  materialism.  But  the  real  materi- 
alism is  not  that  which  uses  a  certain  set  of  terms,  but  that 
which  consistently  treats  the  pupil  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
potter.  In  this  sense  our  psychology  lies  at  the  base  of  all  our 
education ;  not  that  the  data  derived  from  the  laboratory  can  be 
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used  in  the  class  room,  but  that  the  way  we  think  of  the  child 
determines  all  we  do  for  the  child.  Think  of  the  child  as  white 
paper,  or  clay,  or  wax,  or  wood  to  be  graven  by  art  and  man's 
device,  and  we  are  materialists  in  education,  talk  we  never  so 
wisely  about  the  immortal  soul.  Think  of  the  child  as  a  living, 
unfolding  organism,  a  life  to  be  developed,  an  energy  whose 
potencies  are  to  be  discovered  and  directed — then  no  physio- 
logical nomenclature  can  hide  the  essentially  spiritual  nature  of 
the  educational  process. 

Here,  then,  is  our  fundamental  conception :  the  pupil  with 
whom  we  are  to  deal  is  a  living,  growing  organism,  and  our  first 
task  is  to  become  acquainted  with  him.  The  joy  of  discovery 
in  nature  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  fascination  of  discover- 
ing the  gleam  of  latent  capacity  in  human  nature.  When  study- 
ing the  child,  we  may  say  in  the  deepest  sense:  "I  think  thy 
thoughts  after  thee,  O  God."  Here  in  the  child  we  have  not  a 
pillar  to  be  carved  by  chisel  and  hammer,  but  a  plant  needing 
sunshine  and  air  and  nourishment,  a  plant  to  be  discovered  before 
it  is  directed,  a  plant  that  can  be  trained  but  was  already  pulsat- 
ing with  the  powers  of  earth  and  sky  before  we  touched  it.  The 
biological  conception  has  displaced  the  mechanical.  The  pupil 
is  much  more  mysterious  than  we  dreamed ;  the  educator's  task 
far  more  difficult  than  we  knew.  But  at  the  same  time  the  task 
is  far  more  attractive,  and  is  even  fascinating,  since  we  are  more 
immediately  in  the  presence  of  the  infinite  than  we  thought,  and 
we  learn  more  than  we  teach.  No  man  can  teach  children  who 
is  not  constantly  taught  by  them.  We  are  continually  amazed 
at  the  spontaneous  overflow,  at  the  restless  activity,  the  ceaseless 
play  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and  we  find  that  all 
teaching  begins  in  wonder.  And  this  wonder  soon  passes  into 
a  sense  of  peculiar  responsibility,  as  we  realize  that  the  mark  we 
make  upon  a  living  organism  is  retained  and  built  into  the  organ- 
ism forever,  while  the  mark  we  make  on  mere  material  may  be 
changed  or  effaced.  The  dent  made  in  iron  or  steel  can  be 
removed ;  the  scar  of  solid  shot  on  armor  plate  can  be  beaten 
out ;  but  the  mark  of  the  tempest  or  sunshine  on  the  tree  is 
preserved  in  the  innermost  fiber,  enlarged  and  intensified  by  the 
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lapse  of  time.  The  "hand  that  rounded  Peter's  dome"  had 
slight  responsibility  compared  with  the  hand  that  rounded  Peter 
himself,  or  that  left  him  forever  unrounded  and  unbalanced; 
and  to  "groin  the  aisles  of  ancient  Rome"  is  an  easy  task  com- 
pared with  the  forming  of  the  spirit  of  a  generation  of  students. 
Hence,  the  teacher  may  go  forth  each  morning  steadied  by 
responsibility  and  fascinated  by  his  task. 

How,  then,  can  the  teacher  discover  the  powers  in  this  living 
personality  of  the  pupil  ? 

I.  First  of  all  by  varying  the  means  of  approach  to  the 
pupil's  nature.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  resentment  which  some 
of  us  feel  in  regard  to  our  own  education,  because  while  we  were 
approached  insistently,  we  were  approached  in  only  one  way. 
We  were  attacked  through  the  alphabet  and  the  multiplication 
table,  later  through  words  and  names  and  dates,  and  if  we  did 
not  respond  to  these  time-honored  stimuli,  we  were  pronounced 
hopelessly  stupid.  Recently  in  Chicago  I  went  into  a  practice 
school  connected  with  the  University  of  Chicago.  I  saw  the 
children  gathered  round  a  teacher  who  was  reading  to  them 
the  poem  of  Hiawatha,  and  their  eyes  were  wide  with  wonder. 
Then  they  went  over  into  the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  and  saw 
the  materials  of  Indian  life,  the  tents  and  the  wampum,  the 
feathers  and  the  moccasins,  and  all  the  utensils  of  the  Indian 
household.  Then  they  returned  and  modeled  in  clay  an  Indian 
village,  with  Hiawatha  at  one  end  of  it,  and  all  over  it  the  marks 
of  the  creative  imagination. 

I,  too,  learned  Hiawatha,  side  by  side  with  Mr.  Colburn's 
ingenuities.  I  could  spell  the  name  of  every  tree  in  Hiawatha's 
forest,  but  would  not  have  known  one  of  them  if  I  had  seen 
it.  I  could  pronounce  the  name  of  every  beast  on  the  American 
continent  or  in  Noah's  ark,  but  knew  nothing  about  any  one  of 
them.  I  confess  I  enjoyed  this  verbal  proficiency ;  but  all  around 
me  were  scholars  who  hated  it,  and  hated  the  school  that 
imposed  it,  and  so  were  pronounced  incurably  stupid,  although 
in  after  life  they  showed  great  constructive  power.  I  might  be 
taken  as  an  average  sample  of  the  school  product  in  the  best 
schools  of  New  England  thirty  years  ago ;  and  I  am  compelled 
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to  say  that  for  the  first  eighteen  years  of  my  life,  not  a  teacher 
ever  showed  me  a  plant,  or  a  tree,  or  a  star,  or  a  flower,  or  a  fossil, 
or  a  living  creature.  The  ideal  of  those  best  schools,  under  the 
shadow  of  Bunker  Hill,  was  to  sit  up  straight  with  folded  arms, 
and  affirm  at  the  close  of  a  day  of  word-study  that  we  had  not 
communicated  once  with  any  fellow-student !  The  triumph  of  the 
teacher  was  in  lt keeping  order"  among  the  scholars.  She  did 
not  know  that  the  growth  of  a  plant  is  always  disorderly  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  crystal.  She  was  living  in  the  pre-biologic 
era,  and  we  blame,  not  her,  but  her  generation.  Every  possible 
means  of  approach  to  the  child's  mind  may  surely  be  tried.  The 
city  of  Mansoul  has  more  entrances  than  simply  the  eye-gate. 
Through  eye  and  ear  and  touch  and  taste  and  smell,  through 
blackboard  and  gift  and  game,  through  objects  and  through 
pictures  and  through  models,  through  listening  and  through 
doing,  through  books  and  tools  and  friends,  through  isolated 
toil  and  codperative  action  —  through  any  way  that  finds  the 
pupil  and  reveals  him  to  himself  and  to  his  world — must  we 
approach  the  citadel  of  the  person. 

The  same  thing,  of  course,  is  true  in  secondary  education. 
Which  of  us  has  not  seen  a  boy,  who  could  not  master  gram- 
matical forms  and  seemed  hopelessly  stolid,  awakened  to  reality 
and  interest  by  the  use  of  a  lathe  and  a  plane  ?  To  make  wooden 
boxes  is  not  to  be  educated  :  but  if  through  the  making  of 
boxes  there  can  come  power  of  concentration,  discrimination, 
accuracy,  love  of  truth,  courage  to  surmount  difficulty,  per- 
sistence in  effort  and  joy  in  achievement,  then  at  least  we  may 
try  this  method  on  those  whom  we  could  not  reach  by  conjuga- 
tions or  problems  in  percentage.  If  we  have  persistent  faith  in 
humanity — and  without  it  teaching  is  drudgery — we  shall  know 
that  there  is  somewhere  a  key  to  every  soul,  and  we  shall  realize 
that  the  soul  is  trying  to  find  its  way  out  far  more  eagerly  than 
we  are  trying  to  find  the  way  in.     Or,  as  Browning  has  put  it : 

To  know 
Rather  consists  in  the  opening  out  a  way 
Whence  the  imprisoned  splendor  may  escape, 
Than  in  effecting  entry  for  a  light 
Supposed  to  be  without. 
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This  is  the  truth  that  Booker  T.  Washington  is  ever  impress- 
ing on  us ;  happily  at  last  with  visible  results,  with  regard  to  the 
education  of  the  negro  race.  Industrial  education  for  the  negro 
does  not  mean  that  we  are  going  to  give  him  an  education  of 
inferior  kind.  It  means  that  we  are  going  to  give  him  some- 
thing better  than  we  have  yet  given  to  the  white  man,  that  we 
are  to  address  not  only  his  memory  but  his  whole  personality 
and  give  him  opportunity  to  express  himself  not  only  in  essay 
and  sermon,  but  in  all  the  myriad  ways  which  the  various  aptitudes 
of  his  nature  require. 

The  severest  criticism  that  can  be  made  on  American  colleges 
is  that  in  spite  of  their  noble  history  and  lasting  achievements, 
they  have  in  the  majority  of  cases  failed  to  discover  men.  The 
college  faculty  have  been  constantly  amazed  at  the  postgraduate 
achievements  of  men  in  whom  the  faculty  saw  no  sign  of  promise. 
"How  could  that  man  so  develop  after  he  left  us?"  they  cry. 
Simply  because  actual  life  brought  a  set  of  stimuli  which  the 
college,  with  its  one  kind  of  approach,  failed  to  supply.  The 
college  which  has  only  one  fixed  curriculum  is  really  a  technical 
school,  demanding  high  technical  skill  in  a  certain  set  of  studies. 
Those  studies  may  be  the  best  in  the  world  for  educational  pur- 
poses, but  if  they  are  few  and  fixed  they  are  really  making 
specialists,  they  are  selecting  and  training  the  men  susceptible 
to  a  particular  kind  of  stimulus,  and  neglecting  the  others.  But 
it  ought  not  to  be  possible  for  a  man  to  go  through  four  years 
without  being  stirred  and  aroused  at  the  center  of  his  soul.  If 
the  college  does  not  do  it,  it  is  because  the  college  is  only  a  seg- 
ment of  life,  and  its  curriculum  contains  only  a  few  notes  in  the 
gamut  of  reality.  Why  should  not  the  college  appeal  to  the 
love  of  beauty  as  well  as  to  love  of  truth  ?  But  the  Puritan  col- 
lege ignored  the  fine  arts.  Why  should  it  not  appeal  to  the  exec- 
utive faculty,  to  the  power  of  action  as  well  as  the  power  of 
thought,  to  the  will  as  well  as  to  the  logical  faculty?  Amiel's 
journal  discloses  a  soul  exquisitely  cultivated  on  the  side  of 
literary  art,  but  utterly  unable  to  make  decisions,  to  execute  its 
purposes,  or  to  grapple  with  life.  This  is  mis-education.  Why 
should  not  all  schbols,  from  kindergarten  to  university,  appeal  to 
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the  constructive  power — to  the  power  to  build  and  carve  and 
,  plant,  as  well  as  to  the  power  to  think  and  talk  about  building, 
carving,  and  planting  ?  If  the  feelings  are  the  basis  of  the  higher 
mental  powers,  as  psychology  is  now  asserting,  what  can  we  say 
of  an  education  which  ignores  the  emotional  side  of  nature, 
except  that  it  is  narrow  specialism  ?  If  some  minds  are  awakened 
by  contact  with  concrete  objects,  and  not  by  the  "verbal  packing- 
case"  in  which  the  object  is  usually  kept,  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  course  of  study  which  never  introduces  objects,  except  that 
it  is  technical  instead  of  liberal?  Professor  John  M.  Coulter 
tells  us  that  when  Rafinesque,  the  first  teacher  who  used  the 
laboratory  method  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  ventured  to  bring 
plants  into  a  recitation  in  botany,  his  procedure  was  strongly 
objected  to  by  the  rest  of  the  faculty,  as  "  tending  to  produce 
disorder  among  the  students,  and  to  convert  a  serious  recitation 
into  the  mere  examination  of  curiosities,  thus  wasting  much 
valuable  time."  Yet  this  spirit,  essentially  provincial  and  secta- 
rian, was  supposed  to  represent  liberal  culture. 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  insert  two  caveats.  First,  we  must 
not  suppose  that  new  methods  of  reaching  the  hidden  capacity 
will  enable  us  to  do  without  the  old  methods.  We  are  in  con- 
stant danger  of  substituting  for  certain  studies  others  which  are 
by  no  means  equivalent,  studies  which  may  make  brilliant 
promise,  but  whose  power  is  yet  untested.  One  reason  why 
Greek  is  a  better  means  of  developing  intellect  than  botany  is 
not  that  the  humanities  are  better  than  the  sciences,  but  that 
modern  botany  is  forty  years  old,  and  Greek  as  an  educator  is 
four  hundred  years  old.  We  know  just  what  two  years  of  Greek 
will  do  for  a  student  reasonably  responsive  to  that  training. 
The  method  of  teaching  is  defined,'  the  authors  read  are  usually 
the  same,  the  drill  in  forms  is  established.  But  two  years  of 
botany  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  personal  equation  of 
the  teacher  and  the  laboratory  facilities  of  the  school,  and 
no  man  can  say  how  much  development  is  implied.  After 
four  hundred  years  of  science,  we  shall  be  able  to  speak 
more  adequately  on  "what  knowledge  is  of  most  worth." 
And  no  lapse  of   time  will  ever  enable  us  to  do  without    the 
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studies  which  have  educated  the  leaders  of  the  last  four  cen- 
turies of  history. 

The  other  caution  is  this  :  No  training  is  education  which 
does  not  provide  for  honest  struggle  with  difficulty  on  the  part 
of  the  student.  Life  has  many  disagreeable  tasks,  and  one  great 
blessing  conferred  by  the  old  education  was  the  ability  to  do 
the  irksome,  the  difficult,  and  even  the  repulsive,  without  whining 
or  rebellion.  When  I  recently  said  to  a  kindergartner,  "What 
provision  is  there  in  your  method  for  teaching  the  children  to 
do  the  disagreeable  tasks  of  after-life  ?"  she  answered  :  "  None  ; 
there  are  no  disagreeable  tasks  in  life,  to  one  who  views  it  rightly  ." 
This  transcendentalism  is  lofty  indeed.  But  most  of  us  thank 
our  teachers  that  we  learned  in  the  days  of  narrow  outlook  and 
wearisome  drill  at  least  to  possess  courage  in  the  face  of  obstacles, 
and  patience  under  monotony,  and  resolution  to  rise  after  falling, 
and  that  something  of  the  granite  of  the  New  England  hills  was 
in  the  training  of  the  old  New  England  teacher.  We  need  not 
invent  difficulties  for  pupils.  But  we  need  not  hide  their  exist- 
ence. Unless  our  pupils  learn  to  "endure  hardness  as  a  good 
soldier,"  they  are  not  prepared  for  real  life.  In  pleading  for  var- 
iety of  approach  to  the  pupil,  we  are  not  praising  the  dictum  of 
Rousseau  that  "  duty  and  obligation  should  never  be  mentioned 
to  a  child,"  and  we  are  not  endorsing  the  soft  pedagogics  of  our 
time,  or  the  "flower-pot"  education,  which  would  shelter  the 
child  from  the  sterner  facts  of  life.  When  we  find  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  writing  from  his  bed  in  Samoa :  "To  me  the  medicine- 
bottles  on  my  chimney  and  the  blood  on  my  handkerchief  are 
accidents ;  they  do  not  color  my  view  of  life,"  we  are  reading 
the  record  of  a  soul  that  had  been  educated  by  more  than  games 
and  toys,  and  had  triumphed  over  care,  and  fear,  and  pain. 

We  shall  never  discover  in  our  schools  those  pupils  who  are 
destined  to  be  reformers,  patriots,  statesmen,  leaders  in  moral 
enterprise,  unless  we  sound  the  eternal  note  of  duty,  face 
unflinchingly  the  ethical  facts  of  the  universe,  and  in  appealing 
to  "interest"  remember  that  the  profoundest  of  all  human  inter- 
ests is  the  interest  in  the  triumph  of  righteousness  in  all  the 
earth. 
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After  all,  it  depends  not  so  much  on  the  method  as  on  the 
teacher  whether  the  pupil  is  really  discovered  and  directed.  A 
strong  vitality  in  the  teacher  is  the  most  powerful  means  of 
evoking  vitality  in  the  pupil.  To  be  interested  is  always  to  be 
interesting.  Some  of  the  best  teachers  are  not  conscious  of  any 
method.  They  have  always  done  by  intuition  what  the  books 
at  last  would  teach  us  to  do  on  principle.  They  are  so  thor- 
oughly tingling  with  life,  intellectual  and  moral,  themselves  that 
they  impart  life  by  contact.  When  a  teacher  has  reached  his 
dead-line,  no  pedagogy  will  help  him.  When  the  world  is  to 
him  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable,  he  can  never  make  it  interesting 
to  any  students.  But  when  he  is  throbbing  with  a  passion  for 
language,  or  science,  or  art,  or  history,  or  humanity,  his  passion 
is  contagious,  and  virtue  goes  out  of  him  unbidden.  A  strong 
intellectual  life  in  the  teacher  is  the  most  powerful  known 
stimulus  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  pupil. 

One  other  qualification  of  the  teacher  we  must  not  forget  — 
sympathy  with  the  individual.  Young  minds  turn  toward 
intelligent  sympathy  as  plants  toward  the  light.  In  such  an 
atmosphere  they  unfold  and  expand  surprisingly.  Ambitions 
repressed  for  years  by  criticism  or  rebuke  suddenly  come  to  the 
surface  in  the  presence  of  a  sympathetic  teacher  who  is  thinking 
not  only  of  the  class  but  of  the  individuals  who  make  the  class. 
Here  is  the  greatest  danger  of  our  expanding  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. The  individual  is  lost  in  the  crowd,  and  the  teacher 
is  at  a  distance  from  the  pupil.  All  libraries  and  laboratories 
are  poor  substitutes  for  the  touch  of  soul  on  soul.  Unless  we 
can  get  it  back  again  as  once  we  had  it,  we  shall  be  the  victims 
of  our  own  educational  appliances.  Tutors  and  instructors  are 
well  enough,  but  the  great  mature  vital  personality  is  the  source 
of  true  education.  This  personal  contact  of  teacher  and  pupil 
is  the  best  thing  a  school  can  give.  Socrates  knew  it,  and,  by 
his  contact  with  a  few,  he  lifted  the  world.  The  prophet  from 
Nazareth  knew  it,  and  contented  himself  with  personally  training 
twelve  men.  We  cannot  select  men  and  say,  "You  were  born 
for  this,  and  you  for  that,"  but  we  can  so  stir  them  with  vision 
of  their  own  possibility  and  opportunity  in  the  world  that  every 
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aptitude  divinely  implanted  shall  find  expression  and  growth, 
and  our  pupils  shall  succeed  us  in  the  endless  progress  of  the 
world. 

DISCUSSION 

(Vice  President  Edward  G.  Coy,  of  the  Hotchkiss  School, 
presiding.) 

The  Vice  President  :  Ladies  and  gentlemen — The  discussion 
of  this  paper  will  be  opened  by  Mr.  Augustine  Jones,  principal 
of  the  Friends'  School  of  Providence. 

Mr.  Augustine  Jones  :  Fellow  teachers — I  find  myself  in  a  very 
peculiar  place.  I  might  have  known  that  I  should,  before  I  started, 
but  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  persons  have  gone  into  things  and  after- 
wards have  found  that  they  were  unfortunate.  The  only  thing  that  I 
can  fall  back  upon  is  an  experience  of  many  years  in  connection  with 
boys  and  girls  in  the  matter  of  education,  and  also  my  life  as  a  pupil. 
It  is  a  very  difficult  position  to  stand  up  here  before  men  and  women 
who  have  large  experience  and  undertake  to  make  suggestions  to  them 
which  are  utterly  commonplace.  Nevertheless  I  think,  being  called 
upon  under  these  circumstances,  it  is  a  man's  duty  to  testify  to  what 
he  has  seen  and  what  he  has  felt,  and  to  do  whatever  he  can  in  aid  of 
progress. 

I  am  satisfied  that  in  a  way  the  teacher  has  greater  opportunity 
than  the  parent.  To  be  sure,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  parent  has 
the  advantage.  I  believe  it  was  Voltaire  who  said,  "  Give  me  the  first 
nine  years  of  the  child  and  Christians  may  have  the  rest."  There  is  a 
certain  power  of  bending  the  twig  with  them,  which  never  comes  to 
anybody  later,  but  everybody  knows  that  as  we  go  on  in  life  we  crystal- 
lize. The  exact  time  when  a  child  comes  to  school  is  one  when  quali- 
ties are  crystallizing  and  becoming  more  permanent  and  settled  in 
character,  and  therefore  then  comes  the  greatest  opportunity  to  do  a 
lasting  and  permanent  work.  My  life  has  been  associated  mostly  with 
teaching  in  boarding-schools,  where  I  have  been  with  my  pupils  all  the 
twenty-four  hours,  and  have  therefore  had  a  work  to  do  which  is  some- 
what more  extensive  in  the  building  of  character,  as  I  think,  than  some 
other  classes  of  schools.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  most  important 
thing  is  first  to  get  at  the  heart  and  mind  of  a  child,  and  to  make  that 
child  feel  the  value  of  learning,  and  next  to  feel  that  he  has  possibilities 
of  acquiring  that  learning   to   himself.     You  know  that  there  is  a 
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fellowship,  or  community  in  labor,  and  an  interest  or  sympathy  in  it 
which  nothing  else  is  like.  If  you  are  working  with  a  person  night 
and  day  in  one  direction,  you  have  a  power  over  him  greater  in  other 
directions  than  you  can  conceive. 

I  used  to  be  greatly  troubled  with  getting  men  to  preach,  for  we 
have  religious  exercises  and  services  not  common  to  the  public  school. 
Now,  the  teachers  who  instruct  in  other  things  do  much  of  it  with 
power.  We  have  all  kinds  of  people,  Catholics  and  Hebrews  and 
others,  and  we  have  to  meet  everybody,  and  we  have  to  stand  back  on 
the  broad  platitudes  of  the  preaching  at  Jacob's  well,  and  recognize 
esssentially  that  "  God  is  a  spirit  and  they  that  worship  him  must 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth,"  or  the  keynote  of  what  Mr. 
Whittier  used  to  call  the  church  universal.  That  is  the  thought  which 
has  to  run  through  it.  I  perhaps  am  wrong  and  behind  the  age,  but  I 
believe  that  that  sort  of  teaching  is  fundamental  to  moral  life,  that  we 
must  get  some  religious  feeling  into  the  hearts  of  children,  without  the 
narrowness  and  bigotry  of  sectarianism,  something  of  that  spirit  must 
inspire  them  if  we  are  going  to  control  the  moral  life  really  and 
earnestly,  and  build  them  on  eternal  foundations.  I  only  speak  of 
that  as  one  way  of  influencing.  This  is  open  to  objection.  The 
public  school  cannot  meet  this;  in  a  way  they  are  not  able  to  do  it. 
Nobody  holds  them  responsible  for  it  to  this  extent.  But  when  parents 
come  to  us  I  say  to  everyone,  "We  will  be  faithful.  We  have  no  clan- 
nish spirit,  no  selfish  religious  purpose,  but  we  are  working  on  broad 
liberal  grounds,  and  we  will  meet  you  fairly  and  sincerely.  We  do 
recognize  that  the  first  religious  thought  in  early  years,  planted  by  the 
mother  and  father,  is  primal  and  fundamental,  and  that  whoever  shakes 
that  takes  the  risk  of  creating  infidelity  or  disturbing  religious  force 
and  progress."  That  is  the  way  we  build  in  ethics,  and  I  think  that 
we  get  a  strength,  a  foundation  for  moral  work,  which  we  could  not 
secure  otherwise.  As  President  Faunce  has  told  us  here,  I  am  more 
and  more  convinced,  as  I  grow  older,  that  we  must  regard  these  moral 
foundations,  that  in  our  own  country,  to  pass  off  a  little  from  the  main 
thought,  the  peril  which  lies  about  us  is  lack  of  moral  work.  We  feel 
it  in  the  statesmen,  we  feel  it  in  the  legislative  halls,  and  we  find  it 
everywhere  in  business ;  but  public  education  must  somehow,  I  think, 
reach  this  fundamental  subject  more  thoroughly  than  it  has.  The 
weight  is  laid  upon  me  more  and  more  every  year  myself,  and  I  stand 
up  here  to  testify  what  I  feel  and  what  I  experience  rather  than  what 
I  have  thought  in  theory. 
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Now  as  to  the  general  matter.  I  am  glad  the  secretary  told  me  I 
should  have  but  ten  minutes.  I  thought  when  Dr.  Faunce  was  speak- 
ing that  I  only  wanted  three,  but  I  shall  say  a  few  words  more.  As  I 
have  been  looking  the  matter  over,  I  always  get  the  best  information 
in  the  trying  business  of  teaching,  the  best  thoughts,  by  studying  the 
thing  as  I  have  found  it  as  a  child  in  my  own  progress.  If  I  want 
experience  I  go  right  back  into  what  I  have  gone  through,  and  I  can 
almost  always  find  something  to  help  me  out.  In  this  influencing  of 
boys  and  girls  I  have  been  greatly  impressed  with  the  power  which  we 
have  over  them.  It  has  been  given  to  us  in  a  remarkable  way,  and  I 
think  every  teacher  feels  that.  But  this  matter  of  personal  contact, 
this  matter  of  personal  association,  this  matter  of  personal  confidence, 
is  fundamental  in  it.  The  boy  who  has  confidence  in  your  learning, 
or  the  girl  who  has  confidence  in  your  integrity,  faithfulness,  and 
honor  and  all  that,  when  you  undertake  to  give  them  advice,  as  I  said 
when  I  began,  you  have  an  immense  power.  I  don't  know  how  many 
hundreds  of  young  men  and  women  I  have  had  come  to  me  to  talk 
about  their  future  and  their  career,  and  how  thoroughly  I  have  tried  to 
have  those  people  gauged  up  or  measured  in  character  and  attribute 
in  my  own  mind.  I  have  letters,  correspondence,  every  week  of  every 
*  year  upon  these  subjects,  and  I  have  to  give  advice  and  thought  to 
them.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  by  living  near  and  close  to  these  people 
I  have  a  power  of  telling  them  what  I  think  and  I  hope  sometimes 
giving  them  good  direction. 

I  remember  a  young  man  whose  father  came  to  me  many  years  ago, 
and  he  said,  "  My  son  is  utterly  worthless.  I  can't  do  anything  with 
him.  He  won't  work.  He  won't  study.  He  won't  do  anything.  He 
is  bound  to  be  idle  and  I  can't  help  it."  I  said,  "  Send  him  to  me." 
The  boy  came.  He  was  nineteen  years  old.  It  was  rather  late,  but  I 
took  him  into  my  room  and  I  said,  "  Look  here,  you  know  I  think  a 
great  deal  of  you," — and  I  meant  what  I  said.  "  I  think  you  have 
splendid  ability.  I  think  you  can  do  almost  anything  you  have  a 
mind  to  do.  I  think  you  have  the  best  opportunity  to  give  a  surprise 
to  the  community  that  you  live  in  of  any  man  in  this  world."  He 
looked  at  me.  I  said,  "You  have  reached  pretty  near  the  bot- 
tom. Your  chances  are  growing  less  every  day.  There  is  only  one 
thing  for  you  to  do,  and  that  is  to  right  about  face  and  do  your 
duty  and  be  a  man."  We  both  sat  silent.  We  had  a  sort  of  a 
quaker  meeting.  I  said,  "  I  want  you  to  go  into  that  Latin  grammar 
class  and  lead  it,  and  do  your  work,  and  I  want  to  be  the  man  to 
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proclaim  what  you  have  done  when  you  have  done  it.  I  want  to  stand 
by  you,  and  we  will  see  if  you  and  I  together  cannot  accomplish  it.  I 
want  you  to  lead  it."  He  did  lead  it.  He  came  out  all  right.  When 
he  was  ready  for  college  I  said,  "You  are  going  to  college  now.  I 
have  not  said  much  to  you,  but  I  am  proud  of  you,  and  everybody 
else  is  getting  so.  When  you  enter  that  class  in  college  do  ybu  lead  it ! 
Cut  every  bridge  behind  you  and  lead  that  class."  Perhaps  the  doctor 
would  not  quite  agree  with  me  in  this,  but  I  meant  what  I  said  to  him. 
And  he  did  it.  It  won't  do  to  go  much  farther ;  you  know  the  man. 
One  day  Mr.  Whittier  wrote  to  me  and  he  said,  "  They  want  a  man  so 
and  so."  I  said,  "There  he  is."  They  took  him.  He  is  one  of  the 
best  paid  teachers  in  this  country  and  his  name  is  known  on  both  sides 
of  the  water,  and  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  out  who  he  is.  I  did  not 
make  him,  but,  oh,  I  was  in  earnest  with  that  fellow. 

A  mother  came.  I  have  been  trying  to  think  of  a  few  of  these 
instances.  A  mother  came,  and  she  threw  her  boy  into  the  front  door 
and  said,  "Take  him,  I  have  got  done  with  him."  I  said,  "John, 
come  in  here.  If  nobody  else  in  the  world  cares  for  you  I  do.  I  am 
going  to  do  something  for  you.  Now  stand  up  and  you  and  I  together 
will  do  this  business."  Today  they  are  as  proud  of  that  man  as  they 
can  be.     He  is  a  splendid  business  fellow.     He  is  doing  his  duty. 

Friend,  these  are  not  marvels ;  they  are  things  that  are  in  every 
teacher's  experience.     They  only  help  illustrate  what  we  are  at. 

Now  just  one  thing  more.  I  think  there  is  danger  with  all  of  us 
who  are  teachers,  of  having  too  limited  ideas.  I  think  if  we  are  going 
to  guide  people  we  ought  to  know  a  great  deal.  We  ought  to  climb  the 
mountain  and  take  in  the  entire  landscape.  It  is  not  only  necessary  to 
be  splendid  drill  masters,  splendid  disciplinarians,  and  all  these  things, 
which  are  important,  tremendously  important,  but  we  must  be  men 
of  the  world.  We  ought  to  know  what  law  is,  and  what  physic  is,  and 
what  all  the  business  of  the  world  requires  of  men.  To  be  sure,  in 
my  place  I  have  not  that  same  duty,  perhaps,  that  a  college  president 
has,  and  yet  in  one  way  I  have,  because  many  students  leave  our  door 
and  have  no  more  schooling.  We  send  many  into  the  colleges,  but  many 
leave  at  that  point  and  go  into  the  world,  and  they  want  the  teacher 
as  an  everlasting  friend,  as  a  guide  and  assistant.  Oh,  I  think  that 
the  magnificence  of  Dr.  Arnold,  and  Dr.  Edward  Thwing,  and  all  these 
men  was  in  the  closeness  of  life  and  love  with  which  they  associated 
and  tied  themselves  to  these  men  and  made  them.  You  say  there  is 
a  great  residuum  of  the  school  that  must  be  moved  in  platoons  and 
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regiments,  that  you  cannot  handle  them  as  individuals.  That  is  why 
schools,  and  the  president  has  said  colleges,  ought  not  to  be  too  large. 
There  is  a  vast  amount  of  labor  that  you  can  do  in  this  way  of  indi- 
vidual influence.  If,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  cannot  reach  every  one, 
you  must,  reach  the  leaders,  as  Governor  John  A.  Andrew  said  in  his 
valedictory  address  about  the  South.  He  said,  "  It  is  of  no  use  to  talk 
about  the  average  people  in  the  South  ;  we  have  got  to  communicate 
with  the  leaders,  the  natural  leaders.  They  led  her  into  the  war ;  they 
only  can  lead  her  out."  The  leaders  will  always  appear  in  school. 
They  will  always  have  their  influence.  You  guide,  as  Dr.  Arnold  said 
in  his  school,  by  the  old  sixth  form.  Those  persons,  if  they  are 
inspired  by  yo.u,  if  you  have  hypnotized  them  thoroughly,  so  to  speak, 
with  your  spirit  and  your  life,  your  influence  will  work  through  them 
and  leaven  the  lump.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  the  leaders  right  and 
to  have  them  direct  the  school. 

Ours  is  a  noble  profession.  I  am  proud  to  have  had  an  humble 
part  in  it ;  and  I  am  also  proud,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  have  been 
called  before  you  to  address  you  (applause). 

EVENING  SESSION 

The  association  met  at  7:30  p.  m.,  President  Eliot  in  the 
chair. 

The  President:  Ladies  and  gentlemen — We  are  to  have  the 
pleasure  this  evening  of  listening  to  the  president  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity on  a  subject  in  which  everyone  of  us  has  a  keen  and  per- 
manent interest.     I  present  to  you  President  Hadley. 

CONFLICTING  VIEWS  REGARDING  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS 

President  Arthur  T.  Hadley, 
Yale  University. 

My  best  apology  for  contributing  one  more  to  the  already 
over-numerous  utterances  on  this  theme  is  that  what  I  have  to 
say  this  evening  is  in  some  measure  aside  from  most  of  the 
special  aspects  of  its  discussion,  which  have  formed  the  field  for 
so  many  educational  battles.  It  does  not  touch  upon  the  prob- 
lem of  extending  or  contracting  the  requirements  for  admission. 
It  does  not  solve  the  question  of  separate  examinations  or  com- 
mon examining  boards.     It  does  not  bear,  except  by  indirection, 
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upon  the  conflict  between  the  champions  of  certificates  and 
examinations,  which  will  form  one  of  the  prominent  themes  of 
tomorrow  morning.  It  deals  with  a  question  which  is  in  one 
sense  wider  than  any  of  these — the  question  of  the  purpose  for 
which  entrance  examinations  have  existed,  and  the  different 
underlying  ideas  with  which  men  have  handled  them.  I  am  not 
without  hope  that  the  treatment  of  the  subject  from  this  stand- 
point will  tend  to  clear  up  many  of  the  misunderstandings  which 
have  at  various  times  arisen,  and,  while  it  is  too  much  to  expect 
that  it  will  help  to  a  speedy  agreement  on  matters  where  the 
views  of  different  individuals  are  so  divergent,  I  believe  that  it 
will  at  least  help  us  in  taking  that  first  step  toward  agreement 
without  which  all  discussion  is  profitless — that  step  which  con- 
sists in  arriving  at  a  real  understanding  of  the  reasons  for  differ- 
ence between  one's  self  and  his  opponent. 

In  the  very  earliest  stage  of  college  examinations — which 
lasted,  with  some  modifications,  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
present  century — they  were  designed  solely  and  simply  to  test 
the  fitness  of  the  student  to  go  on  with  his  class.  They  were 
quite  generally  oral.  They  were  conducted  by  the  various  pro- 
fessors ;  in  the  case  of  advanced  students,  the  president  himself 
would  not  infrequently  go  over  the  whole  ground  in  what  was  in 
parts  more  like  a  conversation  than  an  examination.  There 
were,  indeed,  certain  studies  on  which  the  candidate  was  sup- 
posed to  have  prepared  himself  for  these  tests ;  but  the  whole 
matter  was  so  informal  that  not  only  were  equivalents  for  the 
prescribed  studies  accepted  with  the  utmost  readiness,  but  if  the 
candidate  showed  a  knowledge  of  the  several  subjects  which 
seemed  to  fit  him  for  class-room  instruction,  insistence  upon  any 
such  equivalent  was  readily  waived. 

But  as  time  went  on  this  method  of  examination  broke  down 
by  its  own  weight.  With  this  passing  of  the  day  of  small  things, 
the  opportunity  for  this  close  personal  relation  was  no  longer 
left  in  the  examination  hall.  The  oral  inquiry  gave  place  to  the 
printed  paper.  The  first  effect  of  the  substitution  of  this  system 
of  written  examinations  was  a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of 
examining   actually  done.     Under   the  old    system  the  expert 
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professor,  by  a  few  well  devised  oral  questions,  could  readily 
make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  ability  of  the  candidate  before  him. 
Under  the  new  system  such  swift  recognition  of  ability  was 
impossible.  Instead  of  varied  inquiries,  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  different  candidates,  the  examiner  was  compelled  make  out  a 
paper  whose  different  parts  should  cover  varying  needs.  In 
order  to  contain  something  for  each  man,  it  contained  too  much 
for  any  man.  Nor  was  it  enough  to  make  longer  papers  in  each 
subject.  It  became  necessary, to  cover  more  subjects  by  an 
actual  and  serious  examination;  not  because  it  was  necessary  to 
prove  that  the  candidate  knew  everything  which  the  papers  con- 
tained, but  because  in  this  way,  and  in  this  way  only,  could  the 
effect  of  good  luck  and  bad  luck  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  A 
well-prepared  student  might  by  bad  fortune  fail  on  a  small 
number  of  papers ;  it  was  less  likely  that  he  would  fail  on  a 
large  number. 

If  entrance  examinations  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  test  of 
ability  to  go  on  with  the  work  of  the  college,  our  present 
methods  of  handling  them  can  only  be  defended  on  this 
theory.  We  are  making  a  rough  application  of  the  doctrine  of 
chance.  We  admit  a  student  who  is  conditioned  in  arithmetic 
if  he  does  well  in  algebra ;  not  because  a  man  who  is  defective 
in  arithmetic  can  properly  attend  a  college  course,  for  the  man 
who  does  not  know  at  least  the  elements  of  arithmetic  had  bet- 
ter go  back  to  school  at  once,  but  because  we  feel  that  the 
chance  is  that  the  arithmetic  paper  did  not  do  the  boy  justice, 
and  we  wish  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  such  error  in  the  indi- 
vidual case  to  a  minimum  by  giving  him  a  chance  on  different 
papers  with  different  examiners.  But  in  point  of  fact,  our 
authorities  have,  for  the  most  part,  ceased  to  treat  entrance 
examinations  as  tests  of  ability  to  go  on  with  college  studies. 
They  have  become  examinations  on  the  extent  of  past  work, 
rather  than  on  the  power  for  subsequent  work. 

Not  that  this  matter  is  clearly  avowed,  or  even  understood. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  things  which  most  complicates  the  discussion 
of  the  whole  examination  problem,  is  that  men  so  often  oscillate 
between  these  two  conceptions.     An  examination  on  extent  of 
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past  work  has  certain  uses  and  should  be  handled  by  certain 
methods.  An  examination  on  power  for  future  work  has  cer- 
tain other  uses  and  should  be  handled  by  certain  other  methods. 
Confusion  between  the  two  is  likely  to  be  productive  of  evil. 
For,  when  the  entrance  examination  becomes  a  test  of  the  extent 
of  previous  study  rather  than  of  degree  of  present  ability,  the 
character  of  its  usefulness  to  the  college  changes  totally.  It  no 
longer  remains  a  means  of  securing  well-prepared  students  to 
the  institution,  except  in  this  indirect  way :  that  by  requiring  the 
preparatory  schools  to  handle  a  certain  range  of  subjects  and 
train  their  pupils  to  pass  certain  more  or  less  well-devised 
examination  papers  on  these  subjects,  good  sources  of  supply  of 
collegiate  students  are  assured. 

If  an  examination  system  does  this,  it  on  the  whole  does  its 
work  well.  If,  however,  the  system  as  at  present  conducted 
fails  to  do  this,  it  imperatively  requires  modification. 

The  present  system,  in  its  effect  on  the  preparatory  schools, 
cannot  be  pronounced  either  a  brilliant  success  or  a  glaring 
failure.  That  good  schools  have  grown  up  under  its  influence, 
and  that  boys  as  a  whole  are  better  prepared  for  college  now 
than  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago,  I  think  we  can  say  with- 
out hesitation.  But  that  the  progress  in  this  respect  has  been 
as  great  as  in  many  other  departments  of  our  educational  life  I 
think  is  not  certain ;  and  it  has  been  attended  by  a  retrogression 
in  some  places  where  we  should  least  expect  this  result.  The 
increased  attention  to  the  study  of  English  literature,  for  instance, 
which  has  been  hailed  with  delight  as  a  means  of  causing  greater 
attention  to  be  paid  to  the  English  language,  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  certain  amount  of  deterioration  in  the  character  of 
the  English  actually  used  by  those  entering  college.  Increase 
of  extent  in  English  study,  under  the  present  system,  so  far 
from  having  been  accompanied  by  increase  in  power  has  been 
attended  by  its  diminution.  The  new  school  curricula,  in  spite 
of  many  features  which  seem  so  much  better  than  the  old,  leave 
a  large  number  of  the  candidates  worse  prepared  in  a  most 
essential  respect  in  the  most  important  of  all  tools,  for  intel- 
lectual use. 
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I  do  not  believe  that  this  result  is  primarily  due  to  any 
error  in  the  construction  of  the  English  papers,  or  in  the  detail 
of  the  English  entrance  requirements.  I  do  not  believe  that  in 
other  lines,  where  similar  results  have  been  observed,  the  fault 
rests  mainly  with  the  examiner,  or  with  the  course  of  study  laid 
out.  I  am  inclined  to  think  rather  that  it  rests  with  that  whole 
system  which  would  make  the  college  examination  a  test  of  the 
extent  of  previous  preparation. 

Up  to  this  point  I  might  seem  to  be  doing  little  more  than 
to  restate  the  arguments  of  the  advocates  of  the  certificate  sys- 
tem. But  there  is  an  alternative  which  many  of  these  advocates 
do  not  recognize.  We  are  not  restricted  to  the  choice  between 
examinations  to  test  extent  of  knowledge,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
admission  by  certificate,  on  the  other.  May  not  the  examina- 
tion be  brought  back  nearer  to  its  old  function  as  a  test  of 
power  ?  May  we  not  have,  in  the  place  of  a  large  number  of 
examinations  which  are  intended  to  test  the  range  of  the  stu- 
dent's knowledge,  a  relatively  small  number  of  papers  which 
test  the  ability  of  the  student  to  perform  the  work  which  he  is 
subsequently  called  upon  to  do ;  leaving  to  the  certificate  of  the 
school,  or  to  the  determination  of  a  general  examining  board  in 
the  case  of  candidates  who  do  not  come  from  accredited  schools, 
the  prima  facie  settlement  of  the  question  what  range  has  been 
covered  by  the  candidate's  previous  studies  ?  Under  a  system 
of  this  kind  the  special  examinations  in  each  college  might  be 
made  comparatively  few — not  more  than  one  paper  in  each 
language,  and  perhaps  two  in  mathematics.  Those  papers 
would  not  deal  with  subjects  which  could  be  crammed,  but  with 
those  in  which  training  was  necessary  and  in  which  the  results 
of  training  were  decisive.  They  would  be  of  such  a  character 
that  the  student  who  could  pass  these  examinations  successfully 
would  be  competent  to  go  on  with  his  future  studies,  even  if  the 
extent  of  his  preparation  was  slightly  deficient.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  would  be  of  such  a  character  that  the  student 
who  failed  in  any  considerable  number  thereof  ought,  for  his 
own  good  and  for  that  of  the  college,  to  be  prevented  from  going 
on,  from  probable  lack  of  power  to  handle  the  studies  of  the  class. 
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The  adoption  of  this  view  would  have  the  advantage  of 
enabling  the  college  to  reduce  its  papers  to  a  manageable  num- 
ber, and  give  greater  care  than  is  now  available  for  a  really 
thorough  reading  of  their  results.  It  would  prevent  the  candi- 
date from  being  as  much  hurried  as  he  is  under  the  existing 
system.  It  would  allow  the  masters  of  the  preparatory  schools 
choice  of  methods  in  many  of  the  most  important  subjects, 
whose  teaching  is  now  dominated  by  the  necessity  of  cramming 
the  student  for  a  particular  kind  of  examination.  Above  all 
things,  it  would  tend  to  eliminate  as  a  factor  in  success  the 
results  of  such  skillful  cramming  which  now  makes  many  an 
inferior  boy  produce  a  better  showing  than  his  fellows  whose 
education  for  the  work  of  college  and  the  work  of  life  has  not 
been  sacrificed  to  the  exigencies  of  preparation  for  a  momentary 
end. 

The  chief  objections  which  occur  to  me  as  likely  to  be  urged 
against  the  view  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

1.  The  attempt,  which  has  been  more  than  once  made,  to  lay 
special  stress  on  tests  of  power  rather  than  on  knowledge — for 
instance,  sight  reading  of  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  translation 
of  English  into  Latin,  etc. — has  disappointed  the  expectation  of 
its  advocates. 

2.  In  the  inevitable  uncertainty  attending  the  results  of 
entrance  examinations — due  partly  to  luck,  partly  to  the  per- 
sonal equation  of  the  examiner,  and  partly  to  the  varying 
physical  conditions  of  the  candidates — the  substitution  of  a 
small  number  of  decisive  examinations  for  the  very  great  number 
now  existing  will  cause  some  candidates  to  be  unjustly  rejected 
who  under  the  present  conditions  atone  for  their  deficiencies  in 
some  lines  by  indication  of  ability  in  others. 

•3.  The  necessary  withdrawal  from  the  examination  scheme 
of  subjects  like  history,  descriptive  botany,  or  parts  of  the  Eng- 
lish papers,  will  serve  to  give  them  an  apparently  inferior  posi- 
tion, and  will  result  in  their  neglect  in  those  schools  which  desire 
to  prove  their  success  on  the  basis  of  the  showing  made  by  their 
candidates  in  college  examinations. 

Let  us  cake  up  these  points  in  order. 
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1.  It  is,  I  believe,  true  that  the  attempt  to  make  excellence 
in  sight  translation  a  decisive  test  of  knowledge  of  classical 
languages  was  attended  with  very  considerable  harm.  But  this 
harm  was  quite  as  likely  to  have  been  due  to  the  defective  under- 
standing of  methods  of  making  the  examination  a  test  of  power 
as  to  any  inherent  difficulty  in  the  system  itself.  The  old- 
fashioned  Latin  composition  papers,  made  up  by  teachers  who 
had  been  themselves  trained  in  the  school  of  Kerchever  Arnold 
and  per  me  stat  guominus,  were  not  really  tests  of  power,  but  cram 
papers  of  a  bad  sort.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  most  of 
the  examinations  in  sight  reading  of  classical  authors.  They 
were  at  best  no  test  of  the  kind  of  power  which  is  required  by 
the  student  in  his  collegiate  life.  That  student  must  learn  to 
read  classical  authors  with  a  dictionary,  and  he  must  have  the 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  grammatical  construction  which  is 
requisite  to  do  this.  But  most  sight  papers  depend  far  more 
upon  the  quick  command  of  a  vocabulary,  in  times  when  the  can- 
didate is  specially  nervous,  than  upon  knowledge  of  linguistic 
structure.  In  the  easy  Latin  or  Greek  which  was  generally 
given  out  on  these  papers,  the  candidate  who  can  remember  the 
vocabulary  can  guess  at  the  structure  far  better  than  the  candi- 
date who  knows  the  structure  can  extemporize  the  vocabulary. 
Nor  can  this  difficulty  in  the  sight  paper  be  wholly  avoided  by 
notes  which  give  the  meaning  of  a  few  words ;  for  those  words 
which  help  one  boy  may  prove  useless  to  another.  The  partial 
failure  of  sight  papers  to  accomplish  their  ends  proves  chiefly 
the  defectiveness  of  the  means,  and  little  or  nothing  as  to  the 
unattainability  of  the  end. 

Of  course  it  may  freely  be  admitted  that  it  would  require 
great  ability  to  carry  out  the  proposed  plan  by  right  methods 
instead  of  wrong  ones.  It  would  perhaps  be  a  number  of  years 
before  we  should  know  what  furnished,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
means  of  testing  the  student's  power.  But  I  feel  quite  confident 
that  nothing  which  has  hitherto  been  done  indicates  that  the 
question  could  not  be  fairly  well  solved  in  a  reasonable  time. 

2.  The  argument  concerning  the  dangerous  fewness  of  the 
papers  under  the  proposed  plan  deserves  careful  consideration. 
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Anyone  who  knows  the  uncertainty  attending  the  results  ot 
examinations  in  general,  and  of  written  examinations  in  particular, 
will  be  reluctant  to  reduce  the  variety  of  chances  given  to  the 
student  to  prove  in  different  kinds  of  papers  his  probable  fitness 
for  any  course  which  he  desires  to  undertake.  Yet  I  believe  that 
whatever  dangers  lie  in  this  way  would  be  balanced  by  the 
increased  care  of  reading  which  the  substitution  of  the  few  papers 
for  the  many  would  render  possible ;  and  that  by  giving  to 
teachers  of  proved  ability  the  opportunity  to  recommend,  at  the 
risk  of  their  own  reputation,  for  provisional  admission  to  our 
freshman  classes,  pupils  whose  failure  in  several  of  these  exami- 
nations under  the  new  system  would  otherwise  have  kept  them 
out,  we  should  have  a  check  which  would,  for  obvious  reasons, 
not  be  greatly  liable  to  abuse,  and  which  would  protect  nearly 
all  the  deserving  students  from  the  consequences  of  ill  luck. 

3.  The  objection  on  which  most  stress  is  likely  to  be  laid  by 
the  teachers  in  schools  is  that  of  unfair  discrimination  between 
different  studies.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  where  competi- 
tion is  keen  —  most  noticeably,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  New  York 
City — the  teachers  desire  to  show  their  success  as  teachers  by 
the  success  of  their  students  in  examination,  and  that  if  a  line 
which  they  greatly  desire  to  teach  and  are  successful  in  teaching 
is  omitted  from  the  paper,  they  feel  that  they  are  unfairly  handi- 
capped in  their  efforts  to  do  it  justice.  I  do  not  deny  that 
there  is  force  in  this  objection ;  but  I  believe  also  that  on  those 
very  lines  the  evil  of  the  present  system  tends  to  outweigh  the 
good.  Suppose  that  a  school  has  a  teacher  of  special  ability  in 
interesting  his  pupil  in  the  study  of  history.  History  examina- 
tions by  the  colleges  give  him  an  opportunity  to  display  this 
ability.  They  also  give  him  a  temptation  to  misdirect  it,  in  order 
to  lay  special  emphasis  on  those  questions  which  are  likely  to  be 
asked.  No  construction  of  the  history  papers,  however  skillful, 
will  wholly  avoid  this  danger.  It  lies  outside  of  human  ability 
to  devise  a  paper  which  shall  test  the  candidate's  power  to  use 
the  results  of  history,  in  the  way  that  any  reasonably  good  paper 
in  arithmetic  can  test  his  power  to  use  the  results  of  arithmetic. 
From  what  little  observation  I  have  been  able  to  make,  I  am 
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convinced  that  the  evil  effect  of  the  misdirection  outweighs  the 
good  effect  of  the  stimulus  ;  that  the  net  effect  of  the  examination, 
on  the  whole,  is  to  make  history  be  worse  taught  instead  of  better 
taught.  And  what  is  true  of  history  holds  true  in  but  slightly 
less  degree  of  a  number  of  other  subjects.  It  is  proverbial  that 
papers  to  test  the  extent  of  reading  in  English  literature,  and 
even  the  careful  study  which  has  been  devoted  thereto,  are  no 
test  either  of  appreciation  of  literature  or  of  knowledge  of 
English.  That  the  existence  of  these  papers  causes  some  atten- 
tion to  be  paid  to  the  study  of  English  in  schools  is  a  good 
result,  which  I  have  no  desire  to  depreciate ;  but  I  cannot  help 
emphasizing  the  evil  effect  in  making  that  teaching  deal  more 
with  the  externals  of  literature,  with  its  accidental  surroundings, 
that  have  no  bearing  on  the  very  heart  of  the  matter,  and  in 
lessening  by  neglect  that  effect  on  power  of  English  expression 
which  is  the  most  universal  need  of  the  student  at  the  present 
day. 

I  have  made  these  suggestions  definite  and  concrete,  not 
because  I  am  sure  of  the  excellence  of  any  definite  plan  which 
could  be  laid  down  at  the  moment,  but  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  getting  an  idea  put  into  concrete  shape  and  clothed  in 
tangible  forms.  Let  me  end  by  coming  back  to  this  underlying 
idea  or  theme  in  its  more  theoretical  expression.  Our  colleges, 
under  the  exigencies  of  the  situation,  have  gradually  passed 
from  a  time  when  their  examinations  were  a  test  of  ability  to 
handle  the  studies  of  a  college  course,  to  one  where  they  are  a 
test  of  the  extent  of  previous  study,  and  where,  if  they  exist  at 
all,  their  form  is  shaped  by  the  needs  of  the  schoolboy  rather 
than  of  collegiate  student.  The  studies  on  which  the  college 
examines  for  the  school's  sake  are  those  in  which  the  danger  of 
cram  is  far  greater  than  those  on  which  it  examines  for  its  own 
sake.  The  evils  of  this  state  of  things,  in  the  multiplicity  of 
examinations  and  the  encouragement  of  doubtful  methods  of 
work,  have  made  themselves  obvious.  Let  us  abandon  the 
attempt  to  treat  these  questions  as  though  entrance  examinations 
and  entrance  requirements  were  synonymous.  Let  us  cease  to 
make  the  college  examination  primarily  a  means  of  influencing 
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the  range  of  school  work,  and  make  it  a  test  of  its  quality.  In 
so  doing  we  may  for  a  moment  deprive  the  teaching  of  certain 
subjects  of  an  artificial  stimulus  which  the  advocates  of  the 
extension  of  those  studies  greatly  desire ;  but  I  believe  that  such 
loss  will  be  many  times  outweighed  by  the  promotion  of  good 
teaching  methods  and  good  ideals  in  education  as  a  whole. 

DISCUSSION 

The  President  :  President  Hadley  has  drawn  attention  to 
the  difference  between  examinations  for  quantity  and  examina- 
tions for  power.  It  is  the  latter,  the  examination  for  power, 
which  should  be  our  ideal.  That  is  what  we  want  from  candi- 
dates for  university  degrees,  and  what  schoolmasters  want  from 
their  graduates.  Much  has  been  done  within  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  to  promote  such  examinations.  The  examinations  in 
sight  reading  of  the  languages  are  tests  of  power.  So  are  the 
laboratory  examinations  to  which  much  attention  has  been  paid 
within  twenty-five  years.  Put  a  laboratory  problem  before  the 
pupil  and  see  if  he  can  solve  it  with  his  memory  and  his  eyes 
and  fingers.  Ask  him  to  solve  a  geometrical  problem  which  he 
has  never  seen  before.     These  are  tests  of  acquired  power. 

With  regard  to  the  range  of  subjects  in  which  examinations 
are  given,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  enlarged.  It  is  enlarging 
every  day.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  enlargement  ?  Have 
the  colleges  determined  it,  or  the  schools?  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief,  it  is  the  schools  and  not  the  colleges. 
The  independent  secondary  schools  have  introduced  new  sub- 
jects, enlarged  the  range  of  their  efforts,  and  improved  their 
methods,  nntil  the  colleges  have  seen  it  to  be  their  interest  to 
recognize  a  larger  range  of  studies  than  formerly  as  qualifying" 
for  admission  to  college. 

With  regard  to  the  importance  and  merit  of  the  examination 
system,  opinion  has  changed  within  ten  years.  There  was  a  time 
when  examinations  were  looked  upon  as  necessary  evils ;  now 
they  are  regarded  in  the  colleges  and  universities  as  absolutely 
good  in  themselves,  though  this  is  not  so  clearly  seen  in  the  schools. 
Examinations  are  the  same  kind  of  test  that  comes  to  mature 
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men  every  day.  Here  is  a  telegram  of  forty  words  to  which  a 
reply  should  be  sent  in  ten.  Here  is  a  letter  of  a  thousand  words 
which  should  be  answered  in  fifty.  Every  professional  man  is 
examined  severely,  every  day  of  his  life.  He  is  forced  to  bring 
to  the  examination  every  idea,  and  all  the  skill,  that  he  has.  The 
surgeon  is  suddenly  called  upon  to  perform  the  operation  for 
appendicitis ;  some  men,  indeed,  twenty  a  week,  and  no  two 
alike.  In  each  operation  every  bit  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
anatomy  of  those  parts  may  be  brought  into  play,  and  he  works 
under  stress  of  excitement  and  responsibility.  The  test  is  very 
much  the  same  in  kind  as  the  sudden  examination  of  a  pupil  at 
school,  but  fiercer.  So  with  the  lawyer ;  every  case  in  court 
involves  a  cram  and  an  examination.  The  trouble  with  school 
examinations  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  offer  children  appropriate 
tests  of  their  power.  This  is  the  point  at  which  we  have  failed. 
********** 
The  next  item  of  business  is  the  report  of  the  committee  to 
confer  with  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  England  on 
Admission  Examinations.  This  report  relates  to  admission  to 
college  by  certificate  and  by  examination.  It  will  be  presented 
by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Ramsay,  of  Fall  River. 

Mr.  Charles  Cornell  Ramsay,  Principal  of  the  B.  M.  C.  Durfee  High 
School,  Fall  River:  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen — I  take  pleasure  in 
submitting  to  you  at  this  time,  as  chairman  of  your  Committee  of  Conference 
with  the  New  England  College  Commission,  our 

REPORT  ON  ADMISSION  TO  COLLEGE  ON  CERTIFICATE  AND  BY 

EXAMINATION 

Before  your  committee  was  assigned  the  duty  of  investigating  and  report- 
ing on  the  two  methods  of  admission  to  college  now  in  use,  it  was  doubtless 
believed  that  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject  existed  among  school  and 
college  teachers ;  and  the  results  of  our  work,  which  later  in  this  report  I  have 
summarized,  clearly  justify  such  a  belief.  The  question  is,  therefore,  a 
debatable  one. 

Allow  me  to  call  your  attention,  at  the  threshold  of  the  subject,  to 

I.     some  general  observations 

In  the  serious  consideration  of  any  important  question,  it  is  desirable  — 
indeed,  it  is  necessary — to  find  a  fundamental  basis  upon  which  the  discussion 
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may  rest,  and  from  which  it  may  proceed.  This  is  true,  not  only  that  the 
structure  of  argument  may  have  a  foundation,  not  only  —  moreover  —  because 
the  problem  can  by  such  a  method  be  more  easily  solved ;  but  also,  since  — 
in  matters  fundamental  and  essential  —  men  are  pretty  generally  agreed. 
Those  who  dissent  from  one  another  often  start  from  the  same  premises  or 
assumptions,  but  reach  different  conclusions  because  they  draw  different 
inferences  from  the  facts. 

In  the  present  instance,  as  in  so  many  others,  we  must  seek  in  the  field 
of  ideals  the  basis  we  need  ;  and  here  let  me  remark  upon  the  harmony  or 
the  similarity  —  not  to  say  the  identity  —  of  the  ideals  of  all  persons  of  the 
same  class.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  the  ideals  of  educated  men.  As  edu- 
cators, our  ideals  or  highest  aims  are  very  much  alike ;  we  differ  chiefly  in 
the  means  by  which  to  attain  them. 

The  principal  ideal  of  every  wise,  worthy,  and  progressive  headmaster 
is  freedom  —  freedom  to  do  or  to  attempt  to  do  the  best  things  in  what  he 
conceives  to  be  the  best  ways.  Such  a  headmaster  regards  the  educa- 
tion of  his  pupils  as  his  great  aim  and  his  chief  responsibility ;  but  he 
sees  it  broadly,  as  a  many-sided,  all-inclusive  process.  He  feels  that, 
intellectually,  education  is  the  growth  and  development  of  mental  power 
through  self-activity  in  a  stimulating  and  soliciting  environment.  He  knows 
that  no  exercise,  no  effort,  no  performance,  has  genuine  or  permanent  edu- 
cative value  that  is  not  accompanied  by,  or  founded  upon,  interest.  Free- 
dom, spontaneity,  interest  —  these  are  the  characteristic  or  dominant  notes  in 
his  ideal,  intellectually,  for  his  pupils  and  his  school.  He  desires  the  price- 
less opportunity  to  enkindle  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils  an  insatiable  thirst  for 
knowledge,  a  fervent  love  of  learning,  a  permanent  and  profound  attachment 
to  the  intellectual  life,  which,  as  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton  truly  says,  consists 
not  so  much  in  extent  of  knowledge  as  in  the  constant  preference  of  higher 
thoughts  over  lower  thoughts.  In  contemplation  of  this  aspect  of  his  impor- 
tant work,  the  headmaster  remembers  the  eloquent  and  forcible  words  of 
Plato,  in  which  he  describes  the  man  of  culture  and  of  philosophic  character  : 

A  lover,  not  of  a  part  of  wisdom,  but  of  the  whole  ;  who  has  a  taste  for  every 
sort  of  knowledge,  and  is  curious  to  learn,  and  is  never  satisfied ;  who  has  magnifi- 
cence of  mind,  and  is  the  spectator  of  all  time  and  all  existence;  who  is  harmoniously 
constituted ;  of  a  well-proportioned  and  gracious  mind,  whose  own  nature  will  move 
spontaneously  towards  the  true  being  of  everything ;  who  has  a  good  memory  and  is 
quick  to  learn,  noble,  gracious,  the  friend  of  truth,  justice,  courage,  and  temperance 
{Republic,  pp.  475-487,  Jowett's  translation). 

Ethically,  he  regards  his  work  as  of  supreme  importance.  At  every  step 
he  feels  that  he  must  develop  the  idea  of  the  right,  and  stimulate  the  undying 
love  of  righteousness  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  pupils.  He  deeply  feels 
his  obligation  to  develop  and  strengthen  in  them  a  fine  sense  of  honor,  purity, 
self-respect,  and  unselfish  regard  for  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others.  He 
would  found  truth  upon  the  love  of  truth,  and  establish  the  intellect  upon  the 
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heart ;  and  so  labor  that  day  by  day  "  more  and  more  shall  respect  to  rever- 
ence grow.** 

Nor  will  he  neglect  the  important  culture  in  his  pupils  of  the  sense  of 
beauty  in  nature,  art,  and  human  life  and  conduct.  Under  his  influence  and 
guidance  they  will  grow  into  a  nice  appreciation  of  the  excellence  and  service 
to  man  of  all  the  nobler  arts  of  expression,  and  come  to  hate  the  tawdry, 
vulgar,  and  commonplace.  They  will  be  led  to  see  that  true  beauty  is  not 
only  the  garment,  but  also  of  the  very  substance  of  truth  ;  and  they  will  be 
led  to  feel,  moreover,  that  beauty  and  goodness  are  so  absolutely  one  that  the 
acme  of  esthetic-  taste  and  attainment  is  "  the  beauty  of  holiness. 

From  his  acquaintance  with  the  facts  and  principles  of  sociology,  eco- 
nomics, and  political  science,  the  worthy  headmaster  conceives  his  just  func- 
tions in  terms  much  broader  than  mere  pedagogic  performance.  He  recognizes, 
as  expressed  by  Commissioner  W.  T.  Harris,  in  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Fifteen,  that 

The  requirement  of  the  civilization  into  which  the  child  is  born,  as  determining,  not 
only  what  he  shall  study  in  school,  but  what  habits  and  customs  he  shall  be  taught  in 
the  family  before  the  school  age  arrives ;  as  well  as  that  he  shall  acquire  a  skilled 
acquaintance  with  some  one  of  a  definite  series  of  trades,  professions,  or  vocations  in 
the  years  that  follow  school ;  and,  furthermore,  that  this  question  of  the  relation  of 
the  pupil  to  his  civilization  determines  what  political  duties  he  shall  assume  and  what 
religious  faith  or  spiritual  aspirations  he  shall  adopt  for  the  conduct  of  his  life. 

He  will,  therefore,  desire  not  only  the  freedom,  but  also  the  stimulation 
from  all  influences  affecting  his  administration,  so  to  arrange  the  program  of 
studies  in  his  school  that  every  pupil  shall  be  prepared  to  fill  the  niche  in 
life  for  which  he  by  nature  was  designed.  He  would  so  wisely  teach  that  his 
pupils*  aptitudes  shall  be  strongly  developed  to  the  end  that  they  shall  not 
only  not  make  shipwreck  of  their  lives,  but  rather  shall  do  their  full  share 
of  the  world's  great  work. 

But  the  worthy  headmaster  —  although  he  is  specially  charged  with  the 
responsibility,  from  which  he  cannot  escape,  of  looking  out  for  the  welfare  of 
the  secondary  school  —  is  also  deeply  interested  in  what  precedes  and  what 
follows  this  period.  He  appreciates  the  solidarity  of  education ;  he  is  con- 
cerned about  the  final  product,  the  ultimate  success,  of  the  whole  educational 
course.  His  aim  is  the  highest  service  of  society ;  and  hence  he  is  anxious 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  college  instructor  the  best  material  for  the  work 
of  the  latter.  He  desires  to  prevent  all  possible  waste  in  education,  which  — 
after  all — is  but  a  waste  of  human  life,  and  therefore  he  wishes  to  send  up 
to  the  college  and  the  university  men  who  are  thoroughly  prepared  to  profit  by 
the  splendid  opportunities  that  will  there  be  offered  them. 

Having  thus  briefly  surveyed  the  field  of  our  ideals,  and  expressed  in 
inadequate  terms  what  is  to  us  trite  and  familiar,  it  is  perhaps  scarcely  neces- 
sary for  me  to  say  that  —  to  test  the  worth  or  worthlessness  of  every  part  of 
our  present  school  machinery  and  of  every  proposed  alteration  or  addition  to 
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the  same — we  must  first  subject  it  to  measurement  by  our  ideal  standards. 
Whatever  bears  such  a  test — that  is,  whatever  will  help  us  to  approximate 
the  realization  of  our  ideal  aims — we  regard  as  good,  and  we  think  worthy 
of  our  approval  and  adoption. 

Does  admission  to  college  on  certificate  from  the  secondary  school  bear 
this  test  ?  Does  admission  to  college  by  examination  by  the  college  authori- 
ties bear  this  test  ?  Do  both,  or  neither,  bear  it  ?  Such  are  the  important 
questions  we  are  set  to  consider  at  this  hour. 

In  endeavoring  to  answer  these'  questions  the  wise  headmaster  remem- 
bers that  he  is  bringing  into  conjunction  the  real  and  the  ideal,  the  inner 
world  of  reality  and  the  outer  world  of  practical  life.  At  once  he  recognizes 
in  the  latter  the  imperfection  of  human  nature,  and  the  defects  of  the  best- 
laid  plans — plans  whose  purpose  may  be,  like  the  tower  of  Babel,  to  reach 
even  to  heaven  itself.  He  soon  comes  upon  the  realm  of  expediency,  wherein 
he  often  discovers  that  even  some  evils,  or  inadequate  or  unsatisfactory  means, 
are  necessary  until  greater  wisdom  shall  reveal  a  better  way;  and  that  of 
several  evils  he  must  choose  the  least. 

Such  may  be  the  truth  regarding  admission  to  college,  both  on  certificate 
and  by  examination.  Not  all  headmasters  are  wise,  worthy,  and  progressive ; 
and,  even  in  case  of  those  who  are,  their  assistants  are  not  always  so ;  or, 
when  both  are,  the  school  authorities  or  patrons  of  the  school  are  sometimes 
selfish  and  exert  a  powerful  influence  to  compass  undesirable  or  unworthy 
ends.  Parenthetically,  let  me  here  say  that  a  headmaster  may  consistently 
follow  the  rule  to  certify  for  college  only  those  of  his  pupils  who  have  attained 
a  rank  above  a  certain  point  in  his  scale  of  marks ;  and  thus,  treating  all  alike, 
seek  to  do  justice  to  each,  while  trying  to  send  properly  prepared  candidates 
to  college.  My  own  rules  are  as  follows:  (i)  The  candidate  must  have 
taken  the  work  prescribed  for  admission  to  the  college  of  his  choice ;  (2)  he 
must  have  done  in  my  own  school,  during  term  time,  the  work  for  which  he 
seeks  my  certificate ;  and  (3)  he  must  have  attained  in  such  work  a  grade  of 
A  or  B  in  a  scale  of  marks,  A,  B,  C,  D ;  D  being  failure.  But  such  rules, 
however  impartially  followed,  do  not  remedy  all  the  defects  of  admission  to 
college  on  certificate. 

At  first  glance,  the  method  of  admission  on  certificate  seems  to  be  in 
harmony  with  our  ideal  aims,  and  therefore  satisfactory.  It  seems  to  permit 
and  encourage  freedom,  spontaneity,  and  interest,  and  to  Rive  the  school  its 
true  function,  that  of  education  rather  than  of  mere  instruction,  the  develop- 
ment of  mental  power,  moral  character,  and  elevated  tastes  rather  than  the 
imparting  of  fixed  quantities  of  knowledge ;  and,  under  more  ideal  conditions, 
such  would  be  really  the  fact.  But,  in  practice,  this  is  often  far  from  the 
truth.  Not  infrequently  certified  candidates  for  college,  who  are  not  well 
prepared,  are  admitted ;  and,  although  theoretically  all  students  admitted  on 
certificate  are  on  probation  for  a  period  after  entrance,  we  hear  of  few  who 
are  dropped  from  the  roll  for  inadequate  preparatory  work.     Human  nature 
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being  what  it  is,  teachers  and  pupils  in  general  (there  are  exceptions)  really 
need  a  stimulus  from  external  sources  to  overcome  sluggishness  and  self- 
satisfaction,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  through  the  certificate  system  of  the 
enrichment  and  strengthening  of  both  methods  of  teaching  and  courses  of 
study  that  might  result  from  a  wise  examination  system  in  which  a  good  col- 
lege could  exert  a  more  direct  and  more  effective  influence  on  the  schools. 
On  the  relation  of  the  teachers  of  a  school  to  the  question  at  issue,  the  head- 
master of  a  well-known  academy  wrote  me  as  follows : 

The  preparatory  schools  cannot  do  without  the  drastic  stimulus  of  an  entrance 
examination  to  college.  Masters  are  lazy — some  lazier  than  others,  but  lazy.  The 
college*  may  talk  until  Time  grows  gray,  but  they  (the  masters)  will  not  act  with  vigor 
unless  they  see  the  grim  necessity  right  before  them  of  working  daily  six  days  each 
week,  to  enable  boys  to  enter  college  with  credit.  Given  the  college  and  anxious 
parents  to  apply  the  spur,  afcd  most  masters  will  "  come  to  time."  ' 

As  in  Christian  ethics  we  have  for  a  considerable  time  placed  more 
emphasis  on  the  hedonistic  than  upon  the  Stoical  element,  upon  the  desire 
to  be  happy  than  upon  the  power  to  endure  hardness,  so,  in  education,  we 
have  been  laying  more  stress  upon  the  pleasurable  conditions  affecting  the' 
pupil  man  upon  his  training  to  fight  the  battles  and  meet  the  crises  of  life. 
This  statement  marks  my  transition  from  the  consideration  of  the  certificate 
system  to  the  consideration  of  the  examination  system  of  admission  to  college. 
There  are  those  who  affirm  that  it  is  much  easier  to  impart  knowledge  and 
inspire  intellectual  enthusiasm  (perhaps  they  mean  "to  try  to  do  these  things ") 
than  to  test  the  pupil  to  determine  whether  he  has  received  it.  Although  I 
do  not  grant  this  to  be  true,  yet  I  concede  that  all  judgments  of  others  are 
intrinsically  difficult.  To  determine  mental  power  as  well  as  the  possession 
of  knowledge  is  no  easy  matter.  Indeed,  when  one  considers  that  justice 
here  is  supremely  important,  he  must  admit  the  grave  responsibility  of  pass- 
ing judgment  on  anyone,  including  his  pupils.  Merit,  ability,  effort,  moral 
worth,  are  sometimes  elusive  qualities ;  and  it  must  be  freely  admitted  that 
examinations  of  any  sort  do  not  always  discover  their  presence  or  absence. 
But,  with  slight  modifications  hereinafter  to  be  mentioned,  I  can  but  think 
the  college-admission  examinations  are  the  best  known  method  of  reaching, 
if  not  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  then  at  least  the  best  "working  hypothesis" 
regarding  the  fitness  of  the  candidate  for  entrance. 

On  the  question  of  the  action  of  college-admission  examinations  upon  the 
candidates  for  college,  let  me  quote  again  from  the  letter  from  which  I  have 
already  read  an  extract : 

I  fail  to  understand  why  a  boy,  properly  fitted,  dreads  a  college-entrance  exami- 
nation, unless  he  belongs  to  that  small  class  of  nervous  boys  who  should  be  exempt 
from  such  a  strain.  On  the  other  hand,  a  boy  should  learn  to  welcome  the  exami- 
nation test  just  as  he  welcomes  a  match  game  of  football,  after  weeks  of  football 
practice.  Previously,  he  has  had  hundreds  of  written  tests,  scores  in  each  subject, 
presumably  given  by  clever  teachers.     Why  should  one  more  daunt  him  ?     In  my 
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experience,  boys  who  belong  in  college  care  little  for  entrance  examinations.  They 
expect  to  pass  them ;  they  do  pass  them.  As  for  the  weaklings  who  can't  pass  them 
because  of  alleged  nervousness,  they  do  not  belong  in  college.  They  should  turn 
their  attention  to  business,  or  go  to  work  and  fit  themselves  for  college.  The  idea 
that  a  boy  cannot  tell  what  he  knows  is  arrant  nonsense. 

In  passing,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  apparently  conflicting  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  two  college  instructors.  Professor  J.  M.  Coulter,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  says : 

To  compel  schools  to  differentiate  early  a  small  and  select  and  expensive  class 
for  entrance  to  the  universities  is  unfair  both  to  the  school  and  to  the  university, 
and  seriously  checks  the  diffusion  of  higher  education.  To  deny  the  privilege  of 
breathing  the  university  atmosphere  to  any  product  of  a  good  secondary  school 
involves  such  a  narrow  conception  of  education  that  one  dislikes  to  associate  it  with 
the  university.  It  has  always  seemed  an  anomaly  that  universities  are  inclined  rather 
to  rate  themselves  upon  the  basis  of  their  raw  material  than  their  finished  product.  A 
fine-meshed  screen  is  set  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  university  career,  when  it  would 
seem  far  more  logical  to  set  it  up  at  the  other  end. 

Professor  W.  M.  Warren,  of  Boston  University,  writes : 
None  of  us  wish  the  truth  to  be  sealed  away  from  any  searcher,  no  mat#r  how 
humble  or  how  unintelligent ;  but  it  seems  to  me  better  on  the  whole  that  there  should 
be  places  where  minds  of  superior  endowment  should  have  a  chance  to  come  at  the 
truth  and  to  gain  skill  in  finding  it  without  hindrance  from  those  who  are  relatively 
incompetent.  The  conception  of  a  college  as  a  public  fountain,  where  an  impersonal 
truth  flows  for  all  without  respect  to  present  condition  of  servitude,  and  where  each 
is  welcome  to  partake  in  the  measure  of  his  particular  capacity,  no  matter  how  lim- 
ited, appeals  to  the  democratic  spirit  in  us;  but  it  overlooks  the  fact  that  deep 
drinking  is  no  easy  matter  when  the  spring  is  roiled  with  a  press  of  pint  cups.  The 
college  is  not  the  only  place  where  truth  can  be  learned  and  the  intellectual  habit 
acquired  ;  for  my  part,  1  should  gladly  see  it  kept  for  tha  capable. 

I  have  said  that  these  two  opinions  were  only  apparently  conflicting ;  for, 
surely,  Professor  Coulter  could  not  have  intended  to  advocate  the  admission 
to  college  of  poorly  prepared,  imperfectly  trained,  or  mentally  inferior  stu- 
dents. He  was  doubtless  speaking  of  the  narrow,  traditional  list  of  entrance 
subjects  which  effectually  debars  able  students  from  some  colleges.  Probably 
he  would  approve  the  sound  views  of  Professor  Warren. 

II.  RESULTS  OF  LETTERS  OF  INQUIRY 

With  the  approval  of  the  other  members  of  my  committee,  I  sent  out  a 
list  of  questions  to  the  headmasters  of  thirty-six  secondary  schools,  selected 
as  typical  of  the  whole  class  of  preparatory  schools.  In  this  selection,  care 
was  taken  that  the  answers  should  come  from  gentlemen  whose  wisdom  and 
experience  qualified  them  to  express  opinions  entitled  to  careful  considera- 
tion. Sufficient  funds  for  a  wider  investigation  were  not  placed  at  our 
disposal,  nor  did  we  deem  such  necessary.  Another  list  I  sent  to  the  chair- 
men of  the  committees  on  admission  of  seventeen  colleges  in  New  England 
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and  the  middle  states.  Of  the  thirty-six  schools  addressed,  answers  were 
received  from  all ;  but  of  these  only  twenty-nine  were  so  framed  as  to  be  of 
use.  All  the  colleges  addressed  responded  to  at  least  a  part  of  my  questions. 
As  instructors  in  schools  and  colleges  are  closer  to  the  individual  student 
than  the  heads  of  these  institutions,  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  send  the  ques- 
tions to  the  teachers  of  a  particular  school  and  of  a  particular  college.  To  & .  *"  * 
the  questions  and  answers  I  now  invite  your  attention. 

RETURNS    FROM   TWENTY-NINE   SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Admission  to  college  by  examination  or  by  certificate — which  ?     (Please  answer, 
if  possible,  in  the  space  below  each  question.) 

1.  What  have  you  observed  among  your  pupils  preparing  for  college  by  examina- 
tion, as  compared  with  your  candidates  for  admission  by  certificate  in  the  following 
particulars  ? 

a)  Do  the  former  apply  themselves  more  faithfully  and  continuously  from  day  to 
day  and  from  month  to  month  than  the  latter? 

Yes,  14.     No,  7.     Doubtful,  2.     No  answer,  6. 
Or  do  the  former  "  cram  "  for  some  weeks  prior  to  their  prospective  examina- 
tions, while  doing  little  continuous  work  at  other  times  ? 
Yes,  7.     No,  12.     Doubtful,  4.     No  answer,  6. 

b)  How  do  your  examination  candidates  compare  with  your  certificate  candidates 
as  regards  mental  ability  and  physical  health  and  strength  ? 

Examination   better,  8.    Certificate    better,    1.     No   difference,    12.     No 
answer,  8. 

c )  Do  you  feel  free  to  educate  the  latter,  while  only  instructing  the  former  group  ? 

Yes,  9.     No,  5.     Educate  both,  10.     No  answer,  5. 

2.  a)  Do  college -admission  examinations  tend  to  enrich  and  strengthen  the  curricula 

of  secondary  schools  ? 

Yes,  11.     No,  9.     Doubtful,  3.     No  answer,  6. 
Ditto  for  admission  by  certificate  ? 

Yes,  4.     No,  8.     Doubtful,  4.     No  answer,  13. 

b)  Do  they  tend  to  secure  more  scholarly  and  more  thorough  and  skillful  teachers  ? 

Yes,  15.    No,  6.     Doubtful,  1.     No  answer,  7. 
Ditto  for  admission  by  certificate? 

Yes,  4.     No,  5.     Doubtful,  11.     No  answer,  9. 

c)  Do  they  tend  to  raise  the  standard  of  scholarship  and  the  desire  for  knowledge 
among  your  pupils  ? 

Yes,  13.     No,  4.     Doubtful,  2.     No  answer,  10. 
Ditto  for  admission  by  certificate  ? 

Yes,  3.    No,  3.     Doubtful,  12.     No  answer,  11. 

d)  Do  they  tend  to  enkindle  laudable  ambition  among  your  pupils  for  the  higher 
education  and  for  more  liberal  culture  ? 

Yes,  9.     No,  6.     Doubtful,  4.     No  answer,  10. 
Ditto  for  admission  by  certificate  ? 

Yes,  6.     No,  2.     Doubtful,  10.    No  answer,  11. 

3.  By  which  method  do  you  think  that  the  colleges  obtain  the  best  intellectual  and 
moral  product  from  the  schools  as  members  of  their  especial  freshman  classes  ? 

By  examination,  17.     By  certificate,  5.     Doubtful,  3.     No  answer,  4. 
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4.  Do  you  think  it  in  general  wise  for  the  colleges  to  vest  with  the  headmaster  and 
his  assistants  the  responsibility  for  determining  the  fitness  of  pupils  to  enter 
college  ? 

Yes,  13.    No,  13.    Doubtful,  I.    No  answer,  2. 

5.  Do  you  regard  the  influence  of  college-admission  examination  as,  on  the  whole, 
beneficial  or  pernicious  ? 

Beneficial,  20.     Pernicious,  6.     Doubtful,  2.     No  answer,  1. 

6.  All  things  considered,  which  method  of  admission  to  college  would  you  vote  to 
retain,  and  which  to  abolish,  if  the  matter  were  left  to  the  suffrages  of  school- 
masters ? 

Retain  examination,  19.     Retain  certificate,  7.     Retain  both,  3. 

COLLEGE   PREPARATORY  TEACHERS  OF  A   PUBLIC  HIGH   SCHOOL 
Admission  to  college  by  examination  or  by  certificate  —  which  ?     (Please  answer, 
if  possible,  in  the  space  below  each  question). 

1.  What  have  you  observed  among  your  pupils  preparing  for  college  by  examination 
as  compared  with  your  candidates  for  admission  by  certificate  in  the  following  par- 
ticulars ? 

a)  Do  the  former  apply  themselves  more  faithfully  and  continuously  from  day  to 
day  and  from  month  to  month  than  the  latter  ? 

Yes,  none.     No,  4.     No  difference,  3. 
Or  do  the  former  "  cram  "  for  some  weeks  prior  to  their  prospective  examina- 
tions, while  doing  little  continuous  work  at  other  times  ? 
Yes,  3.     No,  2.     No  difference,  1.    No  answer,  1. 

b)  How  do  your  examination  candidates  compare  with  your  certificate  candidates 
as  regards  mental  ability  and  physical  health  and  strength  ? 

Examination  better,  1.    Certificate  better,  none.    No  difference,  2.     No 
answer,  4. 

c)  Do  you  feel  free  to  educate  the  latter,  while  only  instructing  the  former  group  ? 

Yes,  4.     No,  1.     No  difference,  1.     No  answer,  1. 

2.  a)  Do  college  admission  examinations  tend  to  enrich  and  strengthen  the  curricula 

of  secondary  schools  ? 

Yes,  3.     No,  3.    No  difference,  1. 
Ditto  for  admission  by  certificate  ? 

Yes,  3.     No,  3.     No  difference,  1. 

b)  Do  they  tend  to  secure  more  scholarly  and  more  thorough  and  skillful  teachers  ? 

Yes,  3.     No,  3.     No  answer,  1. 
Ditto  for  admission  by  certificate  ? 
Yes,  3.     No,  2.     No  answer,  2. 

c)  Do  they  tend  to  raise  the  standard  of  scholarship  and  the  desire  for  knowledge 
among  your  pupils  ? 

Yes,  3.     No,  4. 
Ditto  for  admission  by  certificate  ? 
Yes,  3.     No,  2.     No  answer,  2. 

d)  Do  they  tend  to  enkindle  laudable  ambition  among  your  pupils  for  the  higher 
education  and  for  more  liberal  culture  ? 

Yes,  none.     No,  4.     No  answer,  3. 
Ditto  for  admission  by  certificate  ? 
Yes,  2.     No,  2.    No  answer,  3. 
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3.  By  which  method  do  you  think  that  the  colleges  obtain  the  best  intellectual  and 
moral  product  from  the  schools  as  members  of  their  respective  freshmen  classes  ? 

Examination,  2.     Certificate,  3.     Both  methods,  I.     No  answer,  1. 

4.  Do  you  think  it  in  general  wise  for  the  colleges  to  vest  with  the  headmaster  and 
his  assistants  the  responsibility  for  determining  the  fitness  of  pupils  to  enter  col- 
lege ? 

Yes,  4.     No,  3. 

5.  Do  you  regard  the  influence  of  college- admission  examination  as,  on  the  whole, 
beneficial  or  pernicious  ? 

Beneficial,  2.     Pernicious,  2.     Doubtful,  2.     No  answer,  1. 

6.  All  things  considered,  which  method  of  admission  to  college  would  you  vote  to 
retain,  and  which  to  abolish,  if  the  matter  were  left  to  the  suffrages  of  school- 
masters ? 

Abolish  certificate,  2.    Abolish  examinations,  2.    Abolish  neither,  3. 

RETURNS  FROM  SEVENTEEN  COLLEGES 

Admission  to  college  by  examination  or  by  certificate  —  which  ?     (Please  answer, 
if  possible,  in  the  space  below  each  question.) 

1.  As  students  after  entrance,  how  do  those  admitted  by  examination  compare  with 
those  admitted  by  certificate  in  the  following  particulars : 

a)  In  scholarship  ? 

Examination  better,   2.r    Certificate   better,  6.     No  difference,  3.    No 
answer,  9. 

b)  In  general  mental  ability  ? 

Examination  better,   1.     Certificate   better,   5.     No  difference,   4.     No 
answer,  7. 
e)  In  moral  character  and  application  to  their  studies  and  the  general  performance 
of  college  duties  ? 

Examination  better,    1.    Certificate   better,   3.      No  difference,  6.     No 
answer,  7. 

2.  By  which  of  the  two  methods  do  you  think  that  you  obtain  the  best  product,  from 
year  to  year,  as  members  of  your  freshmen  classes? 

By  examination,  3.     By  certificate,  6.     No  difference,  3.     No  answer,  5. 

3.  Do  you  favor  the  abolition  of  either  method  of  admission  to  college  ?     If  so,  why  ? 

Abolish  examinations,  none.     Abolish  certificate,  5.     Abolish  neither,  12. 

RETURNS  FROM  CERTAIN  PROFESSORS  IN  ONE  COLLEGE 

Admission  to  college  by  examination  or  by  certificate — which  ?     (Please  answer, 
if  possible,  in  the  space  below  each  question.) 

I.  As  students  after  entrance,  how  do  those  admitted  by  examination  compare  with 
those  admitted  by  certificate  in  the  following  particulars  : 

a)  In  scholarship  ? 

Better  by  examination,  2.     Better  on  certificate,  none.    Certificate  satis- 
tory,  2. 

b)  In  general  mental  ability  ? 

c )  In  moral  character  and  application  to  their  studies  and  the  general  perform- 
ance of  college  duties  ? 

«  U.  of  P.  admits  candidates  for  admission  from  public  schools  upon  satisfactory  record  of  scholarship 
and  work  done,  but  examines  all  applicants  from  private  schools. 
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2,  By  which  of  the  two  methods  do  you  think  that  you  obtain  the  best  product,  from 
year  to  year,  as  members  of  your  freshmen  classes  ? 

By  examination,  2.     By  certificate,  none.     No  difference,  2. 

3.  Do  you  favor  the  abolition  of  either  method  of  admission  to  college  ?    If  so,  which, 
and  why  ? 

Abolish  examinations,  none.  Abolish  certificates,  1.  Retain  both,  3. 
In  general  these  questions  did  not  bring  out  very  definite  or  very  useful 
information,  for  this  reason  :  When  a  college  admits  on  certificate,  all  but  the 
very  poorest  pupils  in  the  schools  from  which  certificates  are  accepted  will 
present  the  certificate.  There  remain  to  be  examined,  therefore,  the  refuse 
of  those  schools  and  the  young  men  who  have  presumably  been  trained  at 
poorer  schools,  consequently,  at  every  college  which  admits  on  certificate,  a 
large  majority  of  the  men  who  excel  in  scholarship,  general  mental  ability, 
moral  character,  and  application  to  their  studies,  have  come  in  on  certificate. 
In  other  words,  such  colleges  do  not  possess  sufficient  and  proper  data  to 
make  a  just  comparison  between  the  two  methods  of  admission.  The  chair- 
men of  the  committees  on  admission  of  the  best  colleges  accepting  certifi- 
cates have,  however,  written  me  frankly — though  speaking  for  themselves, 
but  not  without  support  from  several  of  their  colleges — that  they  would  give 
up  the  certificate  system  provided  other  colleges  would  agree  to  do  the  same. 

III.   CONFERENCE  WITH  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  COLLEGE  COMMISSION 

The  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  England  on  Admission  Examina- 
tions courteously  gave  your  committee  a  hearing  at  its  annual  meeting  at 
Boston  University,  April  28,  1900.  As  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting  are 
now  printed,  and  obtainable  from  the  secretary,  Professor  W.  C.  Poland,  of 
Brown  University,  I  will  not  detain  you  to  give  you  a  report  of  it.  It  should 
be  said,  however,  that  after  the  commission  had  listened  to  our  remarks  and 
recommendations,  they  confined  their  deliberations,  not  to  the  abolition  of  the 
certificate  system,  but  to  various  methods  of  better  administering  it.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  commission,  as  a  whole,  favors  examinations  as  the 
exclusive  method  of  admission  to  college. 

IV.      OBJECTIONS   TO   THE   CERTIFICATE   SYSTEM 

It  is  doubtless  already  clear  to  you  that  I  do  not  favor  the  certificate  system 
as  at  present  used  ;  and,  in  this  opinion,  I  represent  the  other  members  of  your 
committee.  The  objections  to  the  system  were  so  admirably  stated  by  Presi- 
dent Eliot,  in  his  answer  to  the  letter  of  inquiry,  that  I  quote  "them : 

1.  The  certificate  method  diminishes  the  influence  of  colleges  on  secondary  schools; 
and,  particularly,  it  deprives  colleges  of  the  means  of  influencing  the  programs  of 
study  and  the  methods  of  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools.  That  influence  has  been 
in  the  past  a  valuable  one. 

2.  It  deprives  the  public  of  the  best  means  of  learning  the  comparative  merits 
or  value  of  different  secondary  schools. 

3.  It  deprives  a  good  secondary  school  of  the  best  existing  means  of  demonstrat- 
ing that  it  is  good,  or  that  it  is  better  than  its  neighbors. 
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4.  It  subjects  the  headmasters  of  some  public  and  private  schools  to  a  strain 
which  the  colleges  or  the  community  has  no  right  to  put  upon  them;  since  the  head- 
masters of  some  schools  are  almost  forced  to  give  certificates  to  pupils  whom  they 
know  not  to  deserve  them.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  method  seems  to  me  very 
enfeebling  as  to  both  discipline  and  scholarship. 

To  the  above  I  add  another : 

5.  The  colleges  ought  not  to  vest  in  the  headmaster  or  his  assistants 
the  power  to  determine  who  shall  enter  their  freshman  classes,  but  should 
retain  it  in  their  own  hands. 

No  grammar-school  principal  or  teachers  should  be  given  the  power  to 
say  who  should  enter  a  high  school.  The  principal  of  a  high  school  and  his 
assistants  should  determine  the  fitness  of  all  applicants  for  admission ;  but, 
in  such  determination,  they  should  of  course  take  into  consideration  the  prior 
school  history  of  each  candidate ;  and  such  a  history  should  be  furnished  by 
the  principals  of  the  grammar  schools.  Precisely  so  do  I  conceive  the  rela- 
tions of  the  preparatory  schools  and  the  colleges. 

Whether  justly  or  unjustly,  some  of  the  colleges  admitting  students  on 
certificate  have  incurred  the  criticism  of  seeking  mere  numbers,  of  empha- 
sizing quantity  more  than  quality,  of  "  worshiping  the  golden  calf."  In  so  far 
as  such  an  idea  has  gained  lodgment  in  the  public  mind,  the  cause  of  the 
higher  education  in  general,  and  the  reputation  of  those  colleges  in  particular, 
have  suffered.  As  every  true  friend  of  culture  is  jealous  for  the  leadership 
of  the  colleges  in  education,  science,  literature,  and  the  liberal  arts,  such 
degradation  in  public  esteem  is  a  matter  for  sincere  regret.  While  the 
examination  method  may  be  so  loosely  used  as  to  lead  to  the  same  result, 
certainly  it  gives  the  colleges  far  greater  control  over  their  own  standards 
than  does  the  certificate  method  of  admission ;  for,  although  in  theory  those 
admitted  on  certificate  are  on  probation  for  one  term  and  their  school  is  on 
probation  all  the  time,  few  candidates  are  ever  remanded  or  their  schools 
condemned. 

V.      FINAL   CONSIDERATIONS   AND    RECOMMENDATIONS 

Although  the  analogy  may  not  in  all  respects  hold,  I  think  that  we  may 
—  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject  —  learn  a  lesson  from  the  experience 
of  the  professions  of  law  and  medicine.  I  have  been  told  by  members  of 
state  boards  of  bar  and  medical  examiners  that  the  vastly  higher  standards 
of  preparation  and  the  far  more  efficient  practice  of  these  professions  are 
due  very  largely  to  the  increasingly  rigid  examinations  now  established  by 
law  for  all  applicants  for  admission  to  practice,  which  displaced  the  old 
system  of  certificates  from  preceptors.  It  must  be  said,  however,  and  said 
with  emphasis,  that  the  superiority  of  the  examination  over  the  certificate 
method  of  admission  to  college  depends  upon  the  wisdom  with  which  it  is 
administered.  Narrow  prescriptions  of  certain  text-books  (as  at  Wellesley 
College)  and  a  certain  number  of  pages  of  texts,  as  at  several  colleges,  are 
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pernicious  in  their  influence  on  the  schools.  Likewise  are  all  admission 
examinations  that  test  scarcely  more  than  memory  in  preparation  of  assigned 
work.  College-admission  examinations  should  test  powers  of  thought  and 
demand  its  accurate  expression.  They  should  offer  optionals  and  encourage 
extra  or  additional  liberalizing  reading  and  study;  thus  they  will  strengthen 
the  school  curricula  and  infuse  enthusiasm  for  learning  and  desire  for  culture 
and  the  scholarly  spirit  among  pupils.  When  the  graduates  of  other  col- 
leges who  are  here  present  have  written  me  so  strongly  in  praise  of  the  char- 
acter and  influence  of  the  Harvard  admission  examinations,  I  know  that  you 
will  permit  a  Harvard  man  to  say  that  in  his  judgment  they  have  in  the  past 
twenty -Ave  years  greatly  advanced  the  cause  of  secondary  education  in  the 
United  States.  This  they  have  done  because  of  the  amount  of  conscientious 
and  intelligent  thought  that  has  been  put  into  them,  and  the  ability  and 
impartiality  with  which  Harvard  has  in  general  administered  the  system. 
She  has  greatly  increased  their  influence  for  good  of  late  by  offering  exam- 
inations in  a  wider  range  of  subjects  and  by  the  issue  of  descriptive  pam- 
phlets in  each  department,  relating  to  the  topics  to  be  studied  and  the  methods 
of  presentation  by  the  teacher. 

I  am  not,  however,  satisfied  with  the  examination  as  carried  out  even  by 
Harvard.  To  it  I  would  add  a  sort  of  certificate  —  not  to  take  the  place  of, 
but  to  be  combined  with,  the  method  of  admission  by  examination ;  to  be 
combined  with  it  not  by  any  fixed  rule  —  certainly  no  rule  of  the  schools — 
but  at  the  discretion  of  the  college  in  every  individual  case.  Such  a  certifi- 
cate should  be  required  for  every  candidate  and  should  state,  over  the  head- 
master's signature,  the  pupil's  work  every  year  in  each  branch,  and  the  mark 
he  obtained  at  the  end  of  the  year,  with  the  name  of  the  teacher  who  gave 
him  the  mark.  It  should  also  state  whether  or  not  he  is  a  graduate  of  the 
school,  and  should  be  accompanied  by,  or  should  contain,  an  account  of  the 
candidate  himself  in  relation,  not  to  scholarship,  but  to  health,  character,  and 
general  tendencies.  Such  a  certificate  should  prove  highly  useful  to  college 
authorities  in  the  settlement  of  doubtful  cases  at  the  examination  or  in  deal- 
ing with  alleged  cases  of  special  nervousness  at  the  examination;  and  it 
should  be  serviceable  even  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  successfully  passed 
the  entrance  examination.  This  certificate  should  state  facts,  and  not  opin- 
ions, such  as  the  headmaster's  belief  that  the  candidate  is  prepared  for 
college ;  for  while  he  may  have  very  intelligent  convictions  on  this  point,  the 
history  of  the  candidate  is  quite  sufficient  for  all  purposes  when  united  with 
the  admission  examinations. 

In  the  foregoing  report  I  have,  no  doubt,  presented  matter  that  has  often 
before  been  threshed  out  by  the  older  members  of  this  association';  yet  I 
deem  it  worth  while  to  have  brought  it  before  you  if  for  no  other  purpose 
than  as  a  protest  against  the  present  system  of  admission  to  college  on  cer- 
tificate. 
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DISCUSSION 

The  President  :  Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the  meeting  to  consider 
the  report  which  has  now  been  read  to  you  ?  It  relates,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  said,  to  a  subject  which  is  certainly 
debatable.  The  statistics  given  us  in  the  course  of  this  report 
show  how  greatly  opinion  is,  on  the  one  hand,  divided,  and  on 
the  other,  indeterminate.  This  is  a  meeting  of  men  and  women 
who  have  large  experience  with  this  question.  Is  it  the  desire 
of  the  meeting  to  devote  some  moderate  time  to  a  discussion  of 
this  report  ?  We  are  punctual  with  our  business  and  can  afford, 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  meeting,  to  devote  say  half  an  hour  to  a 
further  discussion  of  this  subject. 

Dr.  William  F.  Bradbury,  of  the  Cambridge  Latin  School :  Mr. 
President — Just  one  thing  simply.  Many  things  might  be  said.  I  can 
say  that  I  agree  most  thoroughly  with  almost  everything  that  has  been 
said.  There  is  just  one  little  point  that  I  wish  to  speak  of,  where  it 
seems  to  me  the  certificate  system  would  have  failed  to  do  justice.  It 
is  something  that  happened  this  summer.  I  had  a  class  in  college 
algebra.  There  was  a  young  lady  in  it  taking  a  post-graduate  course 
in  the  Latin  school,  who  did  splendid  work  in  college  algebra.  Noth- 
ing could  be  better  than  the  work  she  did.  I  had  a  boy,  too,  who  did 
wretched  work  in  it;  he  did  not  seem  to  know  anything  about  it.  Both 
of  them  had  written  very  many  algebra  examination  papers  in  the 
school.  The  boy  had  received  very  often  zero  on  his  paper;  I  think 
the  highest  was  50  per  cent.,  but  it  was  usually  20  or  less.  The  young 
lady  had  received  from  90  to  100  every  time.  Before  going  to  the 
examination  I  said  to  the  young  man,  "You  don't  want  to  try  this 
paper  at  Harvard.  You  will  surely  fail.  Just  as  well  give  it  up  now. 
It  is  of  no  use  for  you  to  try  it."  When  the  report  came  from  the 
college  the  girl  had  received  "C"  and  the  boy  "B,"  and  so  an  honor. 
Well,  it  astonished  me.  I  thought  there  must  be  some  mistake.  I 
wrote  to  Radcliffe  and  to  Harvard,  saying  there  must  be  some  mistake 
in  each  of  these  cases.  I  received  word  back  that  the  papers  had  been 
looked  over  again  in  the  case  of  both  and  the  report  was  correct,  but 
both  wrote  to  me  that  I  could  see  the  papers.  I  took  occasion  to  look 
carefully  over  the  paper  of  the  young  man.  I  have  not  yet  seen  the 
paper  at  Radcliffe,  but  I  am  going  to.  I  went  up  to  the  college,  and 
the  young  man's  papers  were  handed  to  me.     I  copied  the  paper  very 
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carefully  and  carried  it  home.  I  have  it  exactly  as  the  boy  wrote  it. 
I  was  gratified  to  find  that  the  paper  had  been  very  carefully  looked 
over  by  the  board.  Almost  every  question  was  marked  three  times. 
A  mark  had  been  given  and  then  had  been  scratched  out  with  a  blue 
pencil,  another  mark,  a  different  one,  given  and  then  scratched  out, 
and  a  third  mark  which  was  left,  showing  that  either  three  different 
persons  had  looked  the  questions  over  or  one  had  looked  them  over  a 
second  and  a  third  time  very  carefully  and  changed  his  mind.  The  sum 
total,  too,  had  been  added,  added  again,  and  added  again,  and  tbe 
final  mark  left.  I  should  not  have  certified  that  boy  in  college  algebra* 
I  felt  sure  he  could  not  pass ;  but  I  think  the  mark  on  the  paper  was 
exactly  right.  Here  was  an  example  where  a  boy  had  done  something 
on  examination  and  had  done  nothing  before.  I  can  account  for  it 
quite  easily ;  that  he  had  worked  up  to  the  last,  gradually  growing  up 
to  it.  I  had  been  over  every  paper  with  him  very  carefully  and  shown 
him  where  his  trouble  was,  and  at  last  he  went  and  got  an  honor,  and 
the  college  marked  him  right  (applause). 

'  Professor  W.  C.  Poland,  of  Brown  University :  Mr.  President— 
As  having  a  connection  with  the  commission,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  commission  to  investigate  the  question  of 
the  best  method  of  administration  of  the  certificate  system,  I  feel 
greatly  interested  in  this  discussion.  There  may  be  some  need  of  clear- 
ing our  ideas  as  to  what  is  the  basis  of  the  certificate  for  admission. 
It  is  possible  that  there  is  not  an  entire  clarity  of  view  as  to  what  is  tbe 
underlying  theory,  or  what  ought  to  be  the  underlying  theory,  of  a 
certificate  presented  by  a  pupil  for  admission  to  college,  on  which  cer- 
tificate, practically,  the  pupil  is  to  be  admitted  in  lieu  of  an  examina- 
tion. Really  there  are  two  theories  that  seem  to  emerge  in  the 
consideration  of  this  question.  It  is  generally  assumed,  I  think,  that 
the  teacher  is  the  final  arbiter  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  pupil  for  admis- 
sion to  college  in  all  cases  where  a  certificate  is  presented;  but  there  is 
room  for  a  question  whether  that  is  inevitably  the  case.  I  think  that 
in  all  discussions  that  I  have  ever  heard  —  I  have  heard  a  number  on 
the  subject  and  I  myself  have  participated  in  some  —  it  is  generally 
assumed  that  that  is  the  theory  that  underlies  the  certificate.  In  consid- 
ering the  administration  of  the  certificate  question  we  ought  to  answer 
clearly  some  such  question  as  this  :  "  What  is  the  proper  basis  of  a  cer- 
tificate for  admission  to  college  ?  Is  it  in  the  theory  that  the  prepara- 
tory teacher  is  the  person  best  qualified  to  decide  as  to  the  fitness  of 
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a  pupil  to  undertake  the  work  of  the  freshman  year ;  or  is  it  in  the 
theory  that  an  approved  teacher  or  an  approved  school  testifies  that  the 
pupil  has  performed  a  certain  amount  of  work  in  each  of  the  several 
studies  required  for  admission,  while  the  college  reserves  to  itself  the 
function  of  judgment  upon  this  evidence  as  the  fitness  of  the  pupil  to 
undertake  the  work  aforesaid  ?"  Or  it  may  be  put  more  briefly  in  some 
such  form  as  this :  "  What  is  the  proper  function  of  an  entrance  cer- 
tificate given  by  a  preparatory  teacher  to  a  candidate  for  admission  to 
college  ?  Is  it  to  admit  a  candidate  on  the  judgment  of  the  prepara- 
tory teacher  ?  Or  is  it  to  present  testimony  as  to  the  work  performed 
by  the  candidate,  on  which  testimony  the  examining  board  of  the  col- 
lege shall  judge  whether  the  candidate  should  be  admitted  ?"  Of 
course,  the  certificate  meant  by  this  question  is  the  certificate  which 
takes  the  place  of  all  other  examination  by  college  authorities.  The 
examination  is  not  then  an  examination  of  the  candidate,  but  an  exam- 
ination of  the  evidence  which  the  candidate  presents.  It  seems  to  me 
that  a  fair  question  is  open  here,  and  that  the  solution  of  the  question 
of  administration  will  be  vastly  helped  by  answering  this  preliminary 
question. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  President,  that  I  wish  to  do,  merely  to  present  this 
question  as  a  question  which  has  appeared  on  several  occasions.  I 
think  it  has  appeared  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Ramsay  this  morning  to 
some  degree,  and  it  has  appeared  elsewhere  in  private  discussions  of 
the  matter. 

Professor  John  K.  Lord,  of  Dartmouth  College  :  Mr.  President — 
You  have  very  happily  said  that  this  is  a  debatable  question,  and  any 
of  us  who  have  given  it  any  consideration  have  found  it  so  in  our  own 
judgment.  The  field  of  debate  is  so  wide,  and  the  opinions  are  so 
various,  that  it  will  certainly  be  worthless  to  attempt  to  make  a  review 
pf  the  field  in  such  a  brief  time  as  we  have.  It  will  take,  indeed,  a 
man  who  could  "distinguish  and  divide  a  hair  'twixt  south  and  south- 
west side,"  to  tell  what  the  statistics  which  were  presented  to  us  this 
morning  meant  to  the  minds  of  the  teachers.  My  own  observation 
and  correspondence  and  experience  have  led  me  to  feel  that  there  is 
a  very  marked  disagreement  among  college  teachers  and  among 
secondary-school  teachers  as  to  the  benefits  of  one  system  and  the 
other.  I  therefore  wish  to  offer  simply  one  or  two  considerations 
this  morning,  as  they  have  occurred  to  me  in  reference  to  the  two 
systems. 
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Of  course,  a  certificate  system,  with  which  I  am  reasonably  familiar, 
has  two  points  of  consideration  :  One  is  its  theory,  and  the  other  is  its 
administration.  In  reference  to  the  theory  of  the  certificate  system, 
we  have  had  it  compared  with  the  examination  system.  I  want  to 
dissent  from  the  theory  that  the  examination  for  entrance  to  college  is 
an  educational  test  any  further  than  that  any  event  which  calls  upon 
us  to  test  our  power  in  this  world  is  an  educational  test.  Nothing 
that  helps  to  draw  us  out  is  other  than  an  educational  process.  But  I 
disagree  with  the  view  that  the  examination  at  entrance  to  college,  set 
by  a  body  of  men  that  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  a  previous  course 
of  training,  is  an  educational  test.  Last  night  President  Eliot — if  he 
will  allow  me  to  refer  to  him  —  in  giving  some  analogies  to  entrance 
examinations,  said  that  when  he  received  a  letter  of  a  thousand  words, 
which  he  was  to  answer  fully  and  clearly  in  a  letter  of  fifty  words,  that 
was  an  educational  test.  I  think  the  analogy  would  have  been  exact, 
or  more  nearly  exact,  if  he  had  gone  on  to  say  that  he  knew,  in  writ- 
ing his  reply,  that  his  position  as  president  of  Harvard  University 
depended  on  the  judgment  of  the  man  who  wrote  the  letter  of  a 
thousand  words,  whether  his  letter  of  fifty  words  was  a  satisfactory 
answer.  I  venture  to  think  that  a  lawyer  who  argues  a  case  at  the  bar 
would  regard  his  case  somewhat  differently,  and  more  in  the  light  of 
a  college-entrance  examination,  if  he  knew  that  he  was  going  to  be  dis- 
barred if  he  lost  his  case.  I  think  the  physician  who  practices  on  a  patient 
and  performs  an  operation  for  appendicitis  would  feel  that  his  position 
was  more  like  that  of  a  college  student  if  he  was  to  be  debarred  from  the 
practice  of  medicine  if  his  patient  died.  I  think  the  analogies  would  be 
fair  in  that  way.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  examination  for  entrance  to 
college  stands  out  from  all  other  examinations,  in  the  stress  it  puts 
upon  the  test.  It  is  not  an  educational  test,  it  is  a  classification  test, 
and  the  two  are  just  as  distinct  as  two  things  can  possibly  be. 

I  do  not  want  to  follow  out  this,  or  to  say  anything  further  on  this* 
subject.  There  is  so  much  to  be  said  that  one  could  keep  talking 
indefinitely.  But  I  want  to  call  attention  to  one  fact  in  reference  to 
the  correspondence  between  the  examination  and  the  certificate.  The 
certificate  system  is  supposed  to  be  definite  and  clear  in  its  adminis- 
tration ;  that  is  to  say,  it  brings  a  student  up  to  college  with  prepara- 
tion complete  and  entire.  The  colleges  do,  as  a  fact,  make  minor 
exceptions ;  but  as  a  rule  a  certificate  is  supposed  to  enter  a  man  clean 
into  college.  He  goes  in  because  he  has  done  the  work  required, 
either  in  amount  or  quality,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  he  enters  without 
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condition.  How  is  it  with  the  examination  system  ?  I  venture  to 
say  that  there  are  more  people,  men  and  girls,  conditioned  on  enter- 
ing college,  who  have  a  year  or  more  or  less  in  which  to  make  up 
their  work,  ten  times  over,  than  come  in  deficient  under  the  certificate 
system.  How  is  it  with  a  man,  for  instance,  who  comes  to  college 
and  has  two  years  in  which  to  make  up  his  conditions,  who  has  a  year 
in  which  to  make  up  his  conditions,  who  has  six  months  in  which  to 
make  up  his  conditions  ?  It  does  not  make  any  difference  what  the  time 
is,  if  a  man  is  conditioned  on  entering  college  it  means  that  he  is  not 
prepared  to  enter  college,  on  the  whole.  If  I  may  put  it  in  a  homely 
phrase,  the  examination  opens  a  back-door  entrance  into  college,  it 
allows  men  to  come  in  who  are  not  prepared  on  the  face  of  it ;  the  exami- 
nation says  they  are  not  prepared,  and  therefore  they  have  to  be  con- 
ditioned. The  result  is  that  they  come  in.  They  may  take  up  entirely 
different  work  from  that  in  which  they  have  been  conditioned,  going 
on  with  their  college  work,  and  showing  themselves  prepared,  accord- 
ing to  the  standards  of  the  college,  to  do  college  work  in  the  college, 
but  they  have  that  long  tail  of  work  to  bring  up  behind  them.  I  have 
sometimes  thought  in  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  that  the  certifi- 
cate system  does  an  immense  benefit  to  a  great  many  persons  of 
moderate  ability,  and  yet  who  ought  to  have  college  education,  from 
the  very  fact  that  it  allows  them  to  enter  college  without  conditions. 
I  think  that  a  condition  is  a  millstone  around  every  person's  neck  that 
enters  college  with  it.  If  I  had  my  way,  there  should  not  anybody 
come  in  conditioned.  I  think  —  I  won't  say  absolutely,  but  almost  — 
I  think  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  a  condition  is  a 
hindrance  and  not  a  help.  If  a  boy  or  girl  is  really  competent  to  do 
the  college  work,  he  or  she  is  competent  to  do  it  because  of  what  he 
or  she  has  got  then  and  there,  not  because  of  what  he  or  she  is  going 
to  get  in  the  next  year,  or  the  next  six  months,  or  whatever  the  time 
may  be.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  certificate  system  oftentimes  is 
an  actual  benefit  in  that  fact,  that  it  does  allow  people  to  go  into  col- 
lege without  a  condition,  when  perhaps  they  would  be  conditioned  if 
they  took  an  examination. 

I  throw  out  these  two  points  merely,  Mr.  President.  There  are 
multitudes  of  things  which  doubtless  come  to  us  all  in  the  matter,  but 
others  will  wish,  perhaps,  to  speak. 

The  President  :  The  President  will  point  out  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  embarrass  the  way  of  one  who  wishes  to  study 
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this  subject.  In  the  first  place,  in  New  England  we  have  no 
system  of  really  examining  the  condition  of  the  secondary- 
schools  ;  therefore,  the  experiment  of  certificates  is  tried  under 
the  most  disadvantageous  possible  circumstances.  When  it  was 
first  introduced  into  this  country,  an  argument  was  made  in  favor 
of  it  from  the  German  practice,  secondary  schools  in  Germany 
giving  an  outgoing  certificate -valid  at  the  university.  A  fatal 
defect  in  the  argument  was  that  the  German  secondary  schools 
are  supervised  by  competent  government  educational  authori- 
ties ;  ours  by  none.  In  New  England  we  have  nothing  more 
than  an  occasional  friendly  visit  to  some  schools  by  some  col- 
lege officer.  That  is  an  extremely  weak  and  imperfect  method, 
though  perhaps  better  than  nothing.  We  are,  therefore,  trying 
the  certificate  system  under  the  worst  possible  conditions.  The 
public,  or  a  student  of  this  subject  like  myself,  cannot  get  the 
facts  which  are  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  working  of 
either  the  certificate  or  the  examination  method.  At  Harvard 
we  publish  every  year  the  number  of  rejections  at  our  examina- 
tions, the  percentage  of  rejections,  the  number  of  rejections  in 
every  subject  in  which  we  examine,  and  the  percentage  of  rejec- 
tion in  every  subject  in  which  we  examine.  I  know  no  other 
institution  in  this  country  which  does  this.  Yet  this  publicity  is 
necessary  to  secure  for  a  student  of  the  subject  the  results  of  the 
experience  of  large  numbers  of  institutions.  Without  publicity 
we  cannot  get  evidence  of  the  working  of  these  two  systems. 
Again,  as  soon  as  a  New  England  college  puts  the  certificate 
system  at  work  freely,  it  ceases  to  have  any  useful  observation 
of  the  examination  method ;  and  consequently  its  officers 
gradually  fall  into  the  state  of  mind  of  Professor  Lord,  who 
thinks  it  a  merit  of  the  certificate  system  that  it  admits  people 
clear,  invariably.  We  could  easily  accomplish  that  without 
having  either  examination  or  certificate.  Moreover,  as  Mr. 
Ramsay  has  already  pointed  out,  in  a  college  which  really  works 
on  the  certificate  plan,  none  but  the  refuse  students  are 
admitted  on  examination.  Of  course,  all  comparison  in  such 
colleges  between  the  men  or  women  admitted  on  certificates  and 
those   admitted   on   examination    is    absolutely    useless,  as  has 
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already  been  pointed  out  here  and  as  has  been  pointed  out  in 
former  discussions.  There  is  not  the  slightest  use  of  asking  in 
a  college  which  really  works  on  the  certificate  plan  which  stu- 
dents turn  out  best,  the  certificated  or  the  examined.  Of 
course  it  is  the  certificated.  I  mention  these  things  to  show 
the  difficulties  under  which  a  real  student  of  this  subject  labors 
in  New  England,  or  in  the  United  States  at  large. 

Moreover,  the  certificate  system  in  New  England  is  not  tried 
under  conditions  which  an  advocate  of  an  examination  system 
would  think  fair.  Why  not  ?  Because  the  certificate  system  in 
New  England  is  tried  in  presence  of  the  examinations  main- 
tained by  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Bowdoin ;  and  the  certificate  sys- 
tem, working  in  the  presence  of  those  examinations,  is,  I 
venture  to  think,  a  totally  different  thing  from  what  a  universal 
certificate  system  would  prove  to  be.  The  strict  examinations 
maintained  by  those  colleges  in  New  England  which  still  use 
the  examination  methods  solely,  greatly  affect  the  results  of  the 
certificate  system.  As  I  heard  President  Carter,  of  Williams, 
say  years  ago,  "We  like  our  certificate  system  well  enough,  but 
we  don't  know  what  on  earth  would  happen  to  it  if  Harvard  and 
Yale  should  adopt  the  certificate  system."  I  think,  therefore, 
that  a  real  student  of  this  problem  labors  in  New  England,  or 
even  in  the  United  States,  under  very  serious  difficulties,  which 
not  even  the  excellent  report  to  which  we  have  just  listened  can 
remove.  I  hope  there  are  ladies  or  gentlemen  here  present  who 
can  point  out  how  the  field  of  this  inquiry  can  be  better  cultivated. 

THE  FEDERATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Professor  William  MacDonald, 
Bowdoin  College 

I  am  aware,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  seldom  well  to  begin 
one's  remarks  with  an  apology  or  a  disclaimer.  1  think  I  ought 
to  say,  however,  that  the  title  assigned  to  my  paper  is  somewhat 
more  ambitious  than  the  substance  of  the  paper  warrants.  I  did 
meditate  a  very  ambitious  paper  indeed,  but  it  seemed,  on  the 
whole,  better  to  devote  the  main  part  of  the  paper  to  a  particu- 
lar phase  of  the  subject  which  seemed  to  me  of  special  interest 
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and  importance.  I  ought  to  say,  also,  that  it  was  not  with  any 
malice  on  my  part  that  I  prepared  a  paper,  some  considerable 
portion  of  which  has  something  to  say  on  the  subject  of  exami- 
nations and  the  certificate  system.  I  knew  nothing  of  what  the 
other  papers  on  the  program  were  to  be  until  I  received  the 
printed  program,  some  time  after  my  own  paper  was  prepared, 
and  of  course  I  did  not  know  of  the  subject-matter  of  the 
address  of  President  Hadley  or  of  the  report  of  Mr.  Ramsay 
until  I  listened  to  those  last  night  and  this  morning.  I  feel,  on 
the  whole,  gratified  that  at  the  end  of  a  discussion  to  which  I 
have  listened  with  mingled  interest  and  anxiety,  there  are  still 
some  considerable  portions  of  my  paper  which,  it  seems,  on  the 
whole,  worth  while  to  read. 

No  one  who  has  followed  at  all  closely  the  progress  of  sec- 
ondary and  higher  education  in  New  England  during  the  last 
twenty  years  can,  I  think,  fail  to  have  noticed  the  marked 
advance  that  has  been  made  in  the  direction  of  uniformity. 
This  advance  has  not  been  confined  to  any  one  department,  or 
to  any  one  class  of  institutions,  but  has  been,  in  the  main,  gen- 
eral and  comprehensive  in  its  character.  The  diversity  of 
methods  and  aims,  which  might  naturally  have  been  expected 
to  result  from  the  thoroughgoing  transformation  of  education 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  period  mentioned,  has  not  come 
about.  On  the  contrary,  reconstructed  and  reorganized  as  the 
work  of  higher  education  has  been,  there  is  probably  more  uni- 
formity today  in  regard  to  it,  on  the  part  of  both  the  colleges 
and  the  preparatory  schools,  than  at  any  time  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years.  All  of  our  New  England  colleges,  for  example, 
have  adopted  the  elective  system,  though  with  varying  range  in 
the  application  of  it.  Nearly  all  make  some  provision  for  the 
admission  of  students  without  Greek,  even  though  Greek  be 
still,  with  some,  a  prerequisite  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  As  substitutes  for  Greek  practically  the  same  range  of 
subjects  is  allowed — modern  languages,  physical  science,  mathe- 
matics—  though  as  yet  in  varying  proportions  and  combina- 
tions. The  laboratory  method,  not  only  in  physical  science, 
but,  so  far  as  its  essential  principles  go,  in  other  departments  as 
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well,  is  so  general  as  no  longer  to  provoke  comment.  In  the 
preparatory  schools  there  has  been,  as  we  all  know,  a  great 
readjustment  of  methods  and  curricula  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  college  course ;  and  the  employment  of  certain  well-defined 
methods  of  instruction,  as  well  as  the  observance  of  equally  well- 
recognized  principles  in  the  arrangement  of  the  course  of  study, 
are  now  general  in  the  better  class  of  schools. 

It  is  significant  that  this  movement  towards  uniformity  has 
been  powerfully  aided,  and  in  some  cases  directly  initiated,  by 
the  work  of  educational  associations.  Under  the  direction  of 
various  committees  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  the 
American  Philological  Association,  the  Modern  Language  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  American  Historical  Association,  the  methods 
of  instruction  in  the  preparatory  schools,  the  make-up  of  the 
curriculum,  and  the  requirements  for  admission  to  college,  have 
been  searchingly  investigated,  and  the  general  principles  upon 
which  they  should  rest  clearly  stated.  I  suppose  that  in  no 
country  has  so  powerful  a  force  been  brought  to  bear  upon  both 
school  and  college  as  has  been  brought  to  bear  by  these  asso- 
ciations. In  New  England  the  Commission  of  Colleges,  devot- 
ing itself  to  the  field  of  college-entrance  requirements,  has 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  uniformity  grow  apace  under  its 
labors,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  efficiency  of  both  preparatory  and 
college  education  is  due  to  the  work  of  that  body ;  while  in  the 
free  discussion  of  questions  touching  the  interests  of  both  school 
and  college,  and  in  bringing  representatives  of  the  two  classes 
of  institutions  into  contact  and  acquaintance,  our  own  New  Eng- 
land Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  has  per- 
formed an  extremely  useful  work. 

It  is  worth  while  noticing,  further,  that  this  movement  towards 
uniformity  has  not  been  vitiated  by  the  notion  that  there  was  any 
sufficient  virtue  in  uniformity,  considered  simply  as  such.  The 
demand  for  uniform  requirements,  uniform  standards,  uniform 
methods,  simply  for  the  sake  of  regularity  and  formal  accord,  is 
the  cry  of  the  machinist,  not  the  idea  of  the  educator.  Notwith- 
standing the  steps  that  have  been  taken  to  organize  secondary 
and  higher  education,  we  have  probably  never  been  in  any  less 
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danger  than  we  are  today  of  seeing  our  educational  system 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  mere  machine,  grinding  out  its 
product  in  a  regular,  impartial,  and  unvarying  way.  It  is  because 
we  have  sought  to  appropriate  certain  ideas,  and  put  in  opera- 
tion certain  principles  of  a  fundamental  sort,  that  we  have  worked 
for  orderliness  and  uniformity  in  reconstructing  our  educa- 
tional work.  In  what  I  have  to  say,  therefore,  I  wish  to  dis- 
claim any  sympathy  with  those  who  think  that  the  best  way  to 
improve  a  situation  is  simply  to  construct  a  new  machine,  or 
that  the  limitations  of  our  New  England  education  are  to  be 
removed  by  organizing  another  association,  and  drawing  up  a 
new  set  of  blanks. 

It  must  be  obvious,  however,  to  those  who  are  daily  con- 
cerned with  the  work  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools,  that 
the  claim  to  the  attainment  of  uniformity  is  subject  to  some 
important  modifications.  At  a  good  many  points  our  attain- 
ment in  this  direction  is  more  apparent  than  real.  We  have 
formally  adopted,  for  example,  in  the  main,  certain  carefully 
prepared  schemes  of  requirements  for  admission  to  colleye ;  but 
any  one  of  us,  I  fancy,  would  be  glad  to  know  the  names  of  any 
two  colleges  that  interpret  their  entrance  requirements  alike. 
Any  teacher  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  collect  and  compare 
entrance-examination  papers  from  a  number  of  colleges,  knows 
how  considerable  the  diversity  among  them  is  likely  to  be — how 
varied  they  are  in  difficulty  or  in  comprehensiveness,  or  as  tests 
of  the  student's  knowledge.  What  is  true  of  the  papers  in  any 
particular  department  is  still  more  true  when  the  papers  in  dif- 
ferent departments  are  compared,  and  the  intellectual  demands 
made  upon  the  student  in  one  line  of  work  are  weighed  against 
the  demands  made  upon  him  in  another.  Moreover,  some  col- 
leges admit  only  upon  examination,  others  mainly  by  certificate  ; 
and  while  uniformity  in  the  interpretation  of  requirements  under 
the  examination  system  still  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  uniformity 
of  interpretation  under  the  certificate  system  is  still,  like  the  belief 
of  some  men  in  immortality,  hardly  more  than  a  "pleasing  hope." 

If  we  go  a  step  further,  and  examine  the  work  of  the  colleges 
themselves,   conditions    equally   diverse    are   found   to   prevail. 
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The  requirements  for  the  first  degree  are  not  the  same  in  differ- 
ent institutions,  either  as  to  the  number  of  courses,  or  the  number 
of  weekly  exercises  required.  The  word  "course,"  common  as 
is  the  use  of  it,  can  be  defined  only  in  terms  of  the  institution 
employing  it.  It  is  undeniable,  I  think,  that  college  courses 
which,  from  the  accounts  of  them  given  in  the  catalogues,  would 
seem  to  cover  practically  the  same  ground,  do  nevertheless  dif- 
fer materially  in  content.  There  would  seem  to  be,  for  example, 
no  reason  why  a  course  in  elementary  German,  taught  four 
hours  a  week  throughout  the  year  in  one  institution,  should  not 
be  in  all  essential  respects  identical  with  the  elementary  course 
in  German  taught  four  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year  in 
another  institution ;  but  that  it  is  so  identical  is,  as  all  college 
men  know,  by  no  means  always  the  case.  I  can  no  more  than 
mention  such  other  important  matters  as  the  ranking  system, 
the  conditions  of  promotion  from  class  to  class,  the  injection  of 
professional  courses  into  the  senior  year,  and  the  award  of 
scholarships  and  other  beneficiary  aid  to  freshmen — each  and 
all  of  them  matters  in  respect  to  which  the  action  of  our  New 
England  colleges  is  absolutely  diverse. 

It  must  long  have  been  apparent,  I  think,  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  so  much  of  our  educational  system  as  pertains  to 
admission  to  college — and  it  is  of  that  part  that  I  wish  from 
this  point  on  particularly  to  speak — is  carried  on  at  very  con- 
siderable expense,  in  both  money  and  time.  Every  college  in 
New  England  draws  its  students  from  an  extensive  area.  If  it 
admit  students  by  examination,  it  must  prepare  its  own  set  of 
examination  papers,  conduct  its  own  examinations,  often  at  a 
number  of  centers,  read  and  mark  the  papers,  keep  its  own 
detailed  record  of  the  results,  and  make  report  to  the  applicant 
and  to  the  teacher  under  whom  he  was  prepared.  If  the  college 
admit  on  certificate,  it  must  devise  its  own  method  of  examining 
or  approving  schools,  and  keep  track  of  the  work  of  students 
during  their  freshman  year,  with  all  the  other  interminable  book- 
keeping which  a  sincere  treatment  of  the  certificate  plan  involves. 
Every  institution  in  New  England  is  doing  one  or  other  of  these 
things  at  this   time,  has  done   them   for   years,   and   probably 
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expects  to  do  them  for  years  to  come.  In  other  words,  dealing 
with  a  subject  which  was  never  easier  to  deal  with  than  now, 
"handling  a  product,"  if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed,  which  was 
never  easier  to  handle  or  of  more  uniform  character,  we  have 
as  many  administrative  machines  for  this  particular  purpose  as 
there  are  institutions,  and  all  maintained  at  considerable  cost, 
not  only  of  money,  but  also  of  mental,  physical,  and  occasion- 
ally moral  wear  and  tear. 

I  should  be  the  last  to  affirm  that  the  work  done  in  this 
direction  is  not  well  done.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  college  entrance  requirements,  including,  of  course, 
once  for  all,  the  work  of  preparatory  schools  in  connection 
therewith,  can  ever  be  intrusted  to  persons  who  are  not  them- 
selves active  members  of  the  colleges  and  schools  concerned. 
But  I  am  impressed  with  the  disproportion  between  the  labor 
involved  in  the  maintenance  of  the  system  as  we  now  have  it 
and  the  results  obtained  under  its  operation.  We  are  employing 
many  more  men  and  women  in  the  business  of  testing  the  fitness 
of  young  people  who  apply  for  admission  to  college  than  there 
is  any  rational  necessity  for,  and  my  own  observation  compels 
me  to  think  that  we  are  employing  some  men  and  women  who 
|  ought  not  to  be  employed  in  the  business  at  all ;  and  I  think 

that  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  those  who  insist  that  continu- 
ance in  the  time-honored  way  is  necessary,  rather  than  upon 
those  who  venture  to  advocate  some  better  way. 

What  I  would  urge,  accordingly,  is  the  adoption  of  some 
plan  of  cooperation  by  the  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of 
I  New  England,  primarily  for  the  joint  administration  of  prepara- 

tion for  and  admission  to  college,  and,  beyond  that,  for  such 
i  other  matters  of  common  interest  and  concern  as  shall  from 

!  time  to  time  present  themselves.     It  seems  to  me  that  the  time 

I  has   come  when   the   numerous   institutions  in   New    England, 

\  having  a  common  purpose,  seeking  to  employ  common  methods, 

i  and  striving  to  attain  common  standards,  can  so  combine  as  to 

secure  greater  economy  and  efficiency,  and  give  to  New  England 
education  a  higher  degree  of  unity  than  it  has  up  to  the  present 
time  enjoyed. 
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Fortunately  for  our  purpose,  we  have  an  example  of  federa- 
tion, for  the  purposes  of  entrance  examinations,  in  the  action 
lately  taken  by  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  in  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland.  The  plan,  which 
has  received  the  assent  of  all  the  institutions  interested,  was 
adopted  last  May,  and  is  to  go  into  operation  next  June.  The 
details  of  the  scheme  are  so  interesting,  and  the  movement  is  at 
the  same  time,  as  it  seems  to  me,  so  important  an  advance  step  in 
the  direction  of  educational  federation,  that  I  venture  to  sum- 
marize its  chief  provisions. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  Middle  States  Association  provides 
for  the  creation  of  a  college-entrance  examination  board,  con- 
sisting of  the  president  or  an  authorized  representative  of  each 
college  and  university  in  the  middle  states  and  Maryland  having 
a  freshman  or  entering  class  of  not  less  than  fifty  students,  and 
of  five  representatives  of  secondary  schools,  chosen  annually  by 
the  association.  From  this  board  is  to  be  chosen  annually  an 
executive  committee  of  five,  at  least  one  of  whom  must  be  a 
representative  of  the  secondary  schools.  To  this  examination 
board  is  intrusted  the  conduct  of  entrance  examinations  for  the 
colleges  and  universities  represented  in  the  association,  including 
the  preparation  and  marking  of  the  examination  papers. 

For  each  of  the  subjects  in  which  the  examinations  are  to  be 
held  the  board  is  required  to  designate,  not  later  than  December 
in  each  year,  three  associate  examiners,  two  of  them  college 
teachers,  who  shall  prepare  examination  questions,  or  other 
appropriate  tests,  in  the  subjects  assigned  to  them.  One  of  the 
college  members  of  each  of  these  groups  of  three  is  known  as  the 
chief  examiner.  The  papers  or  tests  agreed  upon  by  the  sev- 
eral groups  of  examiners  are  submitted  for  approval  or  revision 
to  a  committee  made  up  of  the  chief  examiners  and  the  five 
representatives  of  the  secondary  schools  who  are  members  of 
the  college-entrance  board.  As  examinations  are  to  be  held 
next  June  in  eleven  different  subjects,  this  committee  of  revision 
will  have  sixteen  members.     The  action  of  the  committee  is  final. 

Not  later  than  May  the  board  is  to  appoint  a  staff  of  readers, 
to  read  and  mark  the  examination  books  or  other  tests.     Both 
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college  and  secondary-school  teachers  are  eligible  for  such 
appointments.  The  examinations  themselves  are  to  be  held  at 
such  times  and  places,  and  under  such  supervision,  as  the  board 
may  direct ;  and  the  printing  and  distribution  of  the  papers  are 
also  committed  to  the  board.  On  the  completion  of  the  exami- 
nation, the  answer  books  are  to  be  transmitted  to  the  secretary 
of  the  board,  who  distributes  them  to  the  readers  who  have  been 
selected.  Seven  days  are  allowed  for  the  reading  and  return  of 
the  books  to  the  secretary.  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  books 
from  the  readers,  certificates  setting  forth  the  results  of  the 
examination  are  to  be  issued  by  the  secretary  to  each  can- 
didate. A  uniform  system  of  marking  also  forms  part  of  the 
plan. 

The  plan  further  provides  for  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  $$  by 
each  person  applying  for  examination;  and  from  this  fund,  I 
suppose,  rather  than  from  a  pro  rata  contribution  by  the  colleges 
and  schools  concerned,  the  expenses  incident  to  preparing  the 
papers,  conducting  the  examinations,  and  reading  the  books  are 
to  be  paid. 

The  meeting  which  adopted  the  plan,  held  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, on  May  12,  included  representatives  from  Columbia, 
Barnard,  Bryn  Mawr,  Cornell,  Princeton,  Pennsylvania,  Vassar, 
Union,  and  other  institutions,  besides  leading  secondary  schools. 
The  heartiness  with  which  the  scheme  was  adopted  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  members  of  the  Middle  States  Association 
regarded  it  as  meeting  a  pressing  need,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
did  not  in  any  way  endanger  their  individual  interests. 

It  is,  I  think,  a  fair  question,  and  one  which  we  may  well 
seriously  consider,  whether  some  such  plan  as  this  might  not 
with  advantage  be  adopted  in  New  England.  Some  of  the 
details,  of  course,  we  might  prefer  to  change.  Personally,  I 
doubt  whether  we  are  ready  to  require  a  fee  from  each  applicant 
for  admission  to  college  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
number  of  representatives  of  preparatory  schools  on  the  exami- 
nation board  might  well  be  increased.  But  the  principles  on 
which  this  plan  rests  seem  to  me  theoretically  sound  and  prac- 
tically useful ;  and  I  am  unable  to  see  wherein  our  situation  has 
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peculiarities  likely  to  diminish  the  practical  advantages  of  such 
a  scheme. 

To  look  first  at  the  question  of  finance,  I  said  that  I  doubted 
the  practicability  of  imposing  a  fee  upon  each  candidate  for 
examination.  I  do  not  urge  the  point,  however,  since  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  vital  detail  of  the  plan.  If  the  fee  prin- 
ciple is  adopted,  the  necessary  support  for  the  examination 
board  is  provided  for,  and  the  amount  now  expended  by  the 
colleges  in  administering  their  examinations  and  certificate  sys- 
tems is  saved.  Five  dollars  apiece  from  each  successful  candi- 
date would  have  meant  about  $  15,000  last  year,  counting  the 
number  of  enrolled  freshmen  as  opproximately  equal  to  the 
number  of  candidates.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  fee  system 
is  thought  inadvisable,  the  expense  of  the  system  could  readily 
be  met  by  a  pro  rata  contribution  from  the  colleges  and  schools 
concerned.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  amount  of  such 
contribution  would  be  appreciably  less  than  the  present  cost  of 
running  the  entrance  machinery. 

More  important,  however,  than  the  question  of  dollars  and 
cents  is  the  advantage  to  be  found  in  the  use  of  identical  exami- 
nation papers,  prepared  by  representatives  not  only  of  different 
institutions,  but  of  different  classes  of  institutions  as  well.  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  an  examination  paper  in  mathematics, 
Latin,  or  chemistry,  prepared  by  two  teachers  from  as  many 
different  colleges  and  a  teacher  of  the  subject  in  a  secondary 
school,  is  likely  to  be  a  better  paper,  a  more  fit  paper  with 
which  to  test  a  candidate  who  presents  himself  for  examination 
in  the  subject  than  a  paper  prepared  by  any  individual  instructor 
or  by  any  departmental  faculty  of  any  college  or  university.  I 
think  that  we  should  find  a  distinct  gain  not  only  in  mutual 
regard,  but  also  in  mutual  understanding,  between  the  schools 
and  colleges  if  the  examinations  held  ceased  to  be  the  essen- 
tially one-sided  tests  that  they  are  now.  I  certainly  do  not 
know  of  any  reason  why  a  college  should  fear  that  its  standard 
would  be  lowered  or  the  strictness  of  its  tests  relaxed  because 
the  testing  paper  was  drawn  up  by  a  committee  on  which  sat  a 
secondary-school  teacher ;  nor  do  I  think  that  any  college  need 
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hesitate  to  have  the  students  who  enter  it  enter  on  an  examina- 
tion arranged  by  competent  teachers  who,  in  the  wise  ordering 
of  Providence,  do  not  happen  to  belong  to  its  own  faculty. 
There  is  nothing  so  dangerous  or  imperfect  about  an  examina- 
tion paper  prepared  by  instructors  at  Harvard  or  Yale  or 
Amherst  as  to  make  institutions  like  Brown  or  Dartmouth 
or  Bowdoin  fear  to  admit  students  who  have  successfully 
passed  it. 

The  mere  fact  of  identity,  too,  is  worth  considering  at  this 
point.  We  have  had,  in  the  last  few  years,  quite  a  number  of 
programs  drawn  up  setting  forth  the  kind  of  examination  that 
might  be  given  for  admission  to  college  in  this  subject  or  that, 
and  the  kind  of  preparation  that  should  be  given  to  students 
who  proposed  to  offer  themselvs  as  candidates.  A  number  of 
these  programs  have  been  adopted  by  most  if  not  all  of  the 
colleges  in  New  England,  and  are  set  forth  in  their  published 
catalogues.  We  have  agreement  as  to  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  ; 
somewhat  less  agreement,  but  still  considerable,  regarding 
French,  German,  history,  and  physics.  On  paper,  in  other 
words,  the  requirements  of  the  different  colleges  at  these  several 
points  are  the  same.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  marked 
gain  if  we  could  go  a  step  further  and  set  the  same  examina- 
tions in  these  subjects  to  all  persons  who  offer  to  pass  in  them. 
So  long  as  a  dozen  colleges  state  their  requirement  in  English 
in  the  same  way  I  see  nothing  to  be  gained  by  preparing  sepa- 
rate examination  papers  for  each  of  them.  If  the  examination 
is  harder  or  easier,  better  or  worse,  in  one  case  than  in  another, 
it  is  in  consequence  of  an  interpretation  put  upon  the  require- 
ments by  the  one  institution  or  the  other  which  was  never  con- 
templated when  those  requirements  were  framed,  or  understood 
to  be  reserved  when  the  requirements  were  adopted.  I  cannot 
admit  that  any  college  examiner,  if  joint  action  can  be  attained, 
has  a  right  to  frame  an  examination  paper  embodying  his  par- 
ticular ideas  as  to  how  the  subject  should  be  taught,  if  the 
requirements  for  the  subject  as  stated  in  the  college  catalogue 
have  been  adopted  upon  the  report  of  some  conference  or  com- 
mission, such   as  those   which  have  so  materially  modified  the 
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statement  of  entrance  requirements  during  the  last  few  years. 
There  is  abundant  room  for  any  college  teacher  to  impress  his 
individuality,  if  he  has  any,  on  his  students  in  his  class  room, 
without  injecting  it  into  an  examination  paper  on  a  subject  in 
regard  to  which  agreement  as  to  methods  and  amount  of  work 
may  fairly  be  assumed  to  have  been  reached. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  there  exist  in  the  minds  of  many 
persons  some  more  or  less  serious  objections  to  the  adoption  of 
such  a  plan  as  has  been  spoken  of ;  and  without  dwelling  further 
upon  the  advantages  of  such  a  cooperative  scheme — advantages 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  must  be  apparent,  notwithstanding  the 
arguments  brought  against  it  —  I  take  the  liberty  of  devoting 
the  moments  remaining  to  me  to  a  consideration  of  one  or  two 
of  the  most  important  of  these  objections. 

The  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  some 
such  plan  of  joint  action  as  has  been  adopted  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Middle  States  is  to  be  found,  I  think,  in  the  division 
of  the  colleges  into  the  two  classes  of  those  who  admit  students 
on  certificate  and  those  who  admit  only  upon  examination.  It 
is  no  part  of  my  present  purpose  to  engage  in  a  discussion  of 
the  certificate  plan  as  such.  Its  advantages  and  disadvantages 
have  been  very  often  debated,  and  I  have  no  disposition  to  take 
up  the  cudgel  for  one  system  or  the  other.  It  does  seem  clear, 
however,  that  the  creation  of  a  college-entrance  examination 
board  would  necessitate  a  definite  agreement  with  regard  to  this 
matter.  With  the  exception  of  Yale,  Harvard,  and  Bowdoin,  all 
of  our  New  England  colleges  receive  students  under  one  form  or 
another  of  the  certificate  plan,  and  in  most,  if  not  all,  such  insti- 
tutions, the  admissions  by  certificate  are  quite  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  number  of  admissions.  A  joint  scheme  of 
administering  entrance  requirements  would  give  the  colleges  a 
chance  to  choose,  once  for  all,  which  god  they  would  serve. 
The  obvious  course,  apparently,  would  be  either  for  all  to  admit 
on  certificate  or  else  for  all  to  admit  by  examination.  No  doubt 
a  college-entrance  board  could  deal  with  a  certificate  regime  as 
well  as  with  examinations,  but  to  deal  with  both  at  once  would 
add  greatly  to  its  labors.     If  I  may  express  a  personal  opinion, 
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I  would  say  that  I  have  long  thought  that  a  number  of  institu- 
tions which  now  admit  by  certificate  would  prefer  to  admit  only 
by  examination,  and  would  return  to  the  examination  basis  if 
they  could  be  assured  of  similar  action  by  all  their  competitors. 
Such  general  return,  of  course,  could  work  no  disadvantage  to 
any  one  institution.  When  it  should  once  have  come  about  that 
the  only  way  to  get  into  any  New  England  college  was  to  pass 
the  prescribed  examinations,  students  and  teachers  would  prob- 
ably accept  the  situation  without  serious  complaint,  and  without 
loss  of  enrollment  to  the  college. 

One  thing  that  the  college-entrance  board  could  bring  about, 
therefore,  is  the  restoration  of  the  examination  system  in  place 
of  the  certificate  plan.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  certificate 
plan  is  to  be  retained,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  should  be  adopted  by  all  the  colleges,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  it  committed  to  some  central  committee  or  board.  If 
admission  by  certificate  is  to  be  the  rule,  why  should  we  not 
have  a  joint  committee  for  New  England  to  provide  for  the 
examination  of  schools,  as  the  examination  board  of  the  middle 
states  provides  for  the  examination  of  students,  and  whose  cer- 
tificate should  be  necessary  to  secure  admission  to  college? 
If  the  preparatory  schools  of  New  England  were  examined  and 
rated  by  a  board  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  colleges  and 
of  the  schools  themselves,  and  certificates  issued  based  upon 
such  inspection,  I  cannot  see  why  any  institution,  however  high 
its  standards,  should  hesitate  to  accept  students  bearing  those 
certificates.  Such  a  systematic  inspection  would  be  by  no  means 
an  impossible  task,  while  the  results  that  would  accrue  from  it 
could  not  fail  to  be  beneficial.  There  cannot  be,  in  the  long 
run,  any  essential  difference,  so  far  as  the  integrity  of  college 
work  is  concerned,  between  admission  based  upon  an  examina- 
tion of  the  school  and  admission  based  upon  an  examination 
of  the  pupils,  and  I  am  confident  that  the  joint  action  of 
the  colleges  of  the  New  England  states  and  the  schools  them- 
selves in  this  matter  would  not  only  tone  up  and  strengthen  very 
perceptibly  the  present  irregular  and  unsystematic  certificate 
plan,  but  might  also  be  made  to  insure  as  effective  a  preparation 
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for  college  as  is  now  secured  under  the  stimulus  of  an  examina- 
tion. No  college  or  university,  acting  alone  and  single-handed, 
is  likely  to  devise  and  maintain,  for  any  considerable  period,  a 
certificate  system  that  will  bear  close  inspection  ;  but  I  see  no 
reason  why  all  of  the  colleges  acting  together  might  not  secure 
all  the  advantages  that  a  certificate  plan  is  thought  to  possess, 
while  escaping  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  dangers  which  have 
attended  the  system  as  thus  far  carried  out. 

A  second  objection  is  urged  by  those  who  feel  that  none  but 
members  of  the  college  faculty  should  pass  upon  the  papers  of 
the  candidates  for  admission  to  the  institution.  As  I  heard  a 
distinguished  president  say,  a  short  time  ago:  "We  could  never 
consent  to  have  anyone  else  read  our  examination  books."  So 
long  as  the  stated  requirements  for  admission  to  college  are 
variously  interpreted  by  different  institutions,  so  long,  of  course, 
there  will  be  conclusive  force  in  this  argument;  but  so  long, 
also,  will  there  be  essential  diversity  of  standard,  although  from 
that  weakness  we  profess  largely  to  have  freed  ourselves.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  our  requirements  for  admission  mean  any- 
thing, they  ought  to  mean  something  in  particular,  and  some- 
thing that  can  be  made  clear  to  average  men  and  women 
engaged  in  school,  college,  and  university  teaching.  In  other 
words,  they  ought  to  be  capable  of  uniform  interpretation.  The 
point  to  be  insisted  upon  is  that  there  is  neither  necessity  for 
nor  propriety  in  having  two  standards  of  attainment  in  the  same 
subject  for  the  same  grade  of  students,  simply  because  there  are 
several  institutions  instead  of  one  to  be  dealt  with.  If  Harvard 
and  Yale,  for  example,  adopt  the  same  requirement  in  algebra, 
and  state  the  requirement  in  the  same  way  in  their  catalogues 
or  elsewhere,  I  fail  to  see  any  reason  why  the  same  examina- 
tion paper  in  algebra  would  not  suffice  for  the  two  institutions ; 
and,  further,  with  the  requirement  in  algebra  stated  in  the  same 
terms,  and  adopted,  after  ample  discussion,  with  every  opportu- 
nity for  a  clear  understanding  of  what  it  meant,  I  confess  that 
I  cannot  see  what  difference  it  makes  whether  a  Yale  or  a  Har- 
vard man  corrects  the  paper,  or,  for  that  matter,  whether  it  is 
corrected  by  a  man  from  either  institution.     The  only  point  is 
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that  the  paper  shall  be  such  a  paper  as  the  stated  requirement 
calls  for,  and  that  it  shall  be  corrected  and  marked  by  a  person 
competent  to  decide  to  what  extent  the  demands  made  by  the 
paper  have  been  met;  and  for  the  attainment  of  that  object 
neither  Harvard  nor  Yale,  Dartmouth  nor  Brown,  Williams  nor 
Tufts  could  claim,  or  would  care  to  claim,  any  superiority. 

A  third  objection  may,  doubtless,  be  raised  by  those  who 
fear  lest  the  adoption  of  a  joint  scheme  may  operate  to  draw 
students  away  from  this  institution  or  that,  and  thereby  inter- 
fere with  the  relative  standing  of  colleges  and  dim  prestige.  In 
particular,  the  friends  of  the  smaller  colleges  have  sometimes 
expressed  themselves  as  fearing  lest  their  students,  if  they  found 
themselves  able  to  go  to  a  larger  institution,  would  be  strongly 
inclined  to  do  so.  If  a  man  holds  a  certificate  issued  by  the 
central  examination  board,  showing  that  he  has  passed  a  cer- 
tain number  of  subjects,  and  knows  that  the  certificate  would 
be  accepted  at  Harvard  as  well  as  at  Bowdoin,  would  he  not 
be  likely  to  go  to  Harvard  instead  of  to  Bowdoin  ?  Would  not 
our  smaller  colleges  suffer  in  numbers  from  the  superior  attrac- 
tiveness of  their  larger  neighbors,  or  would  there  not  be  danger 
that  a  central  board  would  put  the  standard  so  high  as  to 
exclude  many  who  now  find  a  place  in  the  smaller  institutions  ? 
I  do  not  myself  think  that  the  danger  in  this  direction  is  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  any  New  England  college  in  making  prepara- 
tions to  close  its  doors.  Students  are  drawn  away  from  the 
smaller  to  the  larger  places  now,  and  in  increasing  numbers 
from  year  to  year,  and  yet  somehow  the  small  college  continues 
to  thrive.  Young  men  and  women,  it  must  be  remembered,  go 
to  college  for  a  variety  of  reasons  other  than  because  of  the 
relative  ease  or  difficulty  of  getting  in.  Some  are  moved  by 
social,  religious,  or  traditional  influences.  Some  rely  much  on 
the  opinions  of  teachers,  pastors,  or  friends.  Many  are  drawn 
by  the  name  or  reputation  of  the  college,  its  distinction  in 
scholarship,  its  prowess  in  athletics,  its  indications  of  rapid 
material  growth,  or  its  skill  in  getting  its  name  often  into  the 
newspapers.  Questions  of  distance  and  expense  count  largely 
with  many.     There  is,  I  think,  extremely  little  reason  to  fear 
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that  any  such  federation  of  interests  as  has  been  here  advocated 
would  work  injury  to  any  healthy  institution.  On  the  contrary, 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  immensely  strengthen  the  smaller 
institutions,  and  that  if  all  the  students  who  entered  New  Eng- 
land colleges  and  universities  came  in  with  the  same  kind  and 
value  of  certificate  in  each  subject  presented,  the  problem  of  the 
healthy  smaller  college  would  continue  to  be  the  problem  of 
selection  and  not  the  problem  of  survival. 

In  what  I  have  said  on  this  subject  I  have,  naturally,  made 
no  attempt  to  set  forth  the  details  of  a  cooperative  plan.  Such 
work  is  always,  I  think,  best  done  by  a  committee  of  representa- 
tives of  the  institutions  concerned.  There  need  be  no  fear,  how- 
ever, but  that  such  machinery  as  the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme 
involves  could  readily  be  constructed  and  made  to  run  smoothly 
and  successfully.  As  to  the  undertaking  itself ,  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  one  of  great  importance,  and  one  to  which  this  association, 
representing  as  it  does  the  various  institutions  necessarily  con- 
cerned, cannot  too  soon  or  too  earnestly  give  its  attention. 
Beyond  any  question,  I  think,  the  federation  of  institutions  is  one 
of  the  subjects  certain  to  be  prominent  in  educational  discussion 
for  the  next  few  years.  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that  what  has 
been  inaugurated  in  the  middle  states  cannot  be  successfully  set 
up  here  in  New  England,  or  that  what  has  been  unanimously 
adopted  in  the  one  section  is  not  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  col- 
leges and  schools  of  the  other.  The  only  question  is  whether 
we  are  prepared  to  undertake  the  work,  whether  we  earnestly 
desire  the  benefits  likely  to  accrue  from  such  a  form  of  federa- 
tion, or  whether  we  prefer  the  present  plan.  Federation  without 
mutual  concession  we  cannot,  of  course,  expect  to  attain ;  but  if 
we  can  rid  our  minds  of  the  notion  that  concession  involves 
either  a  lowering  of  standards  or  a  surrender  of  healthy  and 
proper  independence,  the  apparent  difficulties  in  the  way  are 
pretty  certain  to  disappear. 

[The  limitations  of  space  make  it  possible  to  print  here  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  discussions  on  the  leading  topics  of  the  meeting.  These  dis- 
cussions will  appear  in  full  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association,  edited  by 
the  secretary,  Dr.  Ray  Greene  Huling.  —  Editor  School  Review.] 
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First  Book,  Home  Geography  ;  and Second  Book \  North  America.  By  Ralph 
S.  Tarr  and  Frank  M.  McMurry.  Macmillan  &  Co.  Price,  60 
cents  each. 

The  First  Book  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  serious,  though  not  altogether  success- 
ful, attempt  to  write  a  book  on  geography  for  children.  One  evidence  that  the  book 
is  not  altogether  successful  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  reader  is  all  along  aware  of 
the  effort  to  write  for  children.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  strange  that  there 
are  frequent  lapses  from  the  style  which  children  can  understand,  to  a  style  which  is 
quite  beyond  them,  and  frequent  statements  which  imply  an  understanding  and  a 
knowledge  far  beyond  that  of  the  pupils  for  whom  the  book  was  written.  Apart  from 
these  defects,  which  it  would  be  difficult  for  anyone  not  accustomed  to  working 
with  children  to  avoid,  there  are  other  vulnerable  points. 

The  verbal  illustrations  are  frequently  ill-chosen.  For  example,  on  page  72,  in 
connection  with  the  attempt  to  explain  why  heated  air  rises,  the  illustration  introduced 
is  as  follows  :  "  Light  objects,  such  as  wood,  will  rise  and  float  in  water.  So,  also, 
when  air  is  warmed  and  made  light  near  a  lamp,  the  cooler,  heavy  air  all  around  flows 
toward  the  lamp,  and  the  warm  air  is  forced  to  rise."  It  is  doubtful  if  children  will 
get  a  belter  idea  of  the  rise  of  heated  air,  because  of  this  comparison. 

Apart  from  these  infelicities  of  style,  the  impressions  left  are,  in  many  cases, 
inaccurate.  Thus,  on  page  25  the  impression  is  conveyed  that  ores  are  found  only  in 
mountains ;  on  page  34,  that  slopes  are  the  especially  valuable  part  of  the  land  sur- 
face. To  the  child,  a  slope  means  a  steep  slope ;  and  it  is  far  from  true  that  slopes, 
as  the  child  understands  slopes,  are  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  country.  On  pages 
115  and  116  the  impression  is  left  that  the  earth  has  but  one  motion,  that  of  rotation. 
On  page  168  the  impression  is  conveyed  that  eastern  Kansas  and  Nebraska  have  not 
rainfall  adequate  for  agricultural  purposes. 

In  other  cases  there  are  statements  which  are  inaccurate.  Thus  on  page  6,  we 
find  the  following  statement :  "  According  to  the  definition  of  geography,  which  treats 
of  the  relation  between  men  and  the  earth  —  a  hill  or  a  lake  is  worthy  of  mention  only 
because  it  bears  a  relation  to  us,  the  men  upon  the  earth ;  considered  by  itself  it  is  not 
a  part  of  geography."  On  page  19  there  is  the  statement:  "  Real  mountains  are  found 
only  where  parts  of  the  land  have  been  slowly  raised  or  lowered  until  some  portions  are 
much  higher  than  the  surrounding  country."  This,  of  course,  takes  volcanic  mountains 
out  of  the  category  of  "real"  mountains.  On  page  172  we  learn  what  will  surprise 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  that  Milwaukee  is  "  specially  noted  for  its  flour  mills." 

While  the  figures  in  the  text  are  generally  well-chosen,  some  of  them  are  inaccur- 
ate, as,  for  example,  Fig.  30,  where  the  cross-section  part  of  the  figure  is  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  part  representing  the  surface ;  Fig.  4,  where  disintegrating  rock  is 
represented  by  a  series  of  rounded  pebble  stones  as  unlike  disintegrated  rock  as 
possible ;  Fig.  6,  where  clover  roots  are  said  to  be  extending  down  great  distances 
into  the  soil,  but  where  the  vegetation  represented  bears  no  resemblance  to  clover ; 
and  Fig.  54,  where  an  extraordinary  bottom  is  given  to  the  sea.    In  too  many  cases, 
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also,  the  figures  are  indistinct.  While,  therefore,  the  selection  of  material  presented 
in  the  book  is  on  the  whole  good,  and  while  much  of  it  is  simply  presented,  the  child 
who  has  no  teacher  will  fail  to  understand  some  parts  of  it,  and  will  get  erroneous 
impressions  from  others. 

From  the  pedagogical  point  of  view  there  are  serious  criticisms  to  be  made.  The 
book  seems  to  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the  teacher  knows  but  little  ;  at  least, 
not  enough  to  ask  intelligent  questions,  or  to  put  the  emphasis  in  the  proper  place. 
Carrying  out  this  assumption,  the  book  is  marred  by  a  series  of  perfunctory  questions 
introduced  at  the  end  of  each  section  or  chapter.  If  the  questions  were  of  the  stimu- 
lative sort,  there  might  be  some  excuse  for  them,  but  they  are  of  the  sort  calculated 
merely  to  draw  out  what  the  child  remembers  of  what  is  in  the  text.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  what  their  function  is,  unless  they  are  meant  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  the  teacher 
to  read  the  book.  One  cannot  help  wondering  whether  it  was  the  authors  or  the 
publishers  who  insisted  on  the  introduction  of  the  questions.  If  the  publishers,  the 
questions  must  be  in  response  to  a  popular  demand.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  questions 
are  a  most  serious  commentary  on  the  present  status  of  geography  teaching. 

Along  with  the  questions  there  are  certain  "  suggestions,"  many  of  which  are 
good ;  but  they  would  have  much  greater  force  if  they  were  made  by  the  teacher, 
instead  of  by  the  book.  Were  the  questions  and  suggestions  followed,  they  would 
seem  to  take  all  initiative  from  the  teacher.  If  the  teacher  must  have  such  questions 
put  into  his  mouth  for  him,  and  such  suggestions  into  his  mind,  it  would  be  better  to 
have  them  in  a  separate  pamphlet  issued  for  teachers  only,  and  to  have  them  kept  out 
of  the  book  which  goes  to  the  pupils.  In  this  case,  the  efficient  teacher  will  be  spared 
the  humiliation  of  the  constant  suggestion  of  inefficiency;  and  the  incompetent  teacher 
will  be  spared  the  humiliation  of  having  his  incompetence  constantly  exhibited  by 
the  printed  page.     The  pedagogical  machinery  is  too  much  in  evidence. 

Throughout  the  first  part  of  the  book  it  has  been  the  plan  of  the  authors  to 
introduce  a  summary  about  every  second  page ;  at  least  there  is  a  line  in  italics 
introduced  at  stated  intervals  which  we  suppose  to  be  meant  for  a  summary.  Some 
of  these  summaries  are  superfluous  ;  some  of  them  altogether  foolish,  as  that  on  page 
38,  where  the  summary  is :  "  The  hills,  mountains,  and  valleys  are  very  beautiful ; " 
and  some  of  them  are  inappropriate,  since  they  contain  ideas  which  have  not  hereto- 
fore appeared  in  the  text,  as,  for  example,  that  on  page  44.  The  comments  made 
above,  in  connection  with  the  "  questions,"  apply  with  equal  force  to  these  summaries. 

The  book  does  not,  therefore,  seem  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  child  who  has  no 
teacher,  or  of  the  child  who  has.  While  it  has  many  good  points,  and  while  it  was 
seriously  meant  to  be  a  good  book,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  field  is  still  open  for  a  First 
j&ook  of  Geography. 

In  the  Second  BooktJ\\z,  authors  do  well  to  emphasize  the  physiographic  basis  of 
.  the  subject.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  selection  of  matter  in  this  volume  is 
good,  that  it  is  for  the  most  part  clearly  written,  and  that  the  order  of  presentation  is 
happy.  The  style  of  the  book  is  on  the  whole  much  better  adapted  to  the  pupils  for 
whom  it  was  written  than  in  the  case  of  the  First  Book,  though  even  here  there  are 
traces  of  the  infelicities  mentioned  above.  There  are,  furthermore,  the  same  sorts  of 
inaccuracies  and  inadequacies,  suggesting  haste  in  preparation.  For  example,  it  is 
said  (p.  13)  of  the  continental  ice-sheet  that  it  reached  "as  far  south  as  New  York 
City  and  the  Ohio  River  in  the  East,  but  not  sq  far  south  in  the  West ; "  whereas,  the 
ice-sheet  reached  farthest  south  in  Illinois,  which  is  not  ordinarily  called  East,  and 
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much  farther  south  in  Kansas  (which  is  surely  West)  than  in  New  York.  Again 
(p.  174),  it  is  implied  that  among  the  middle  Atlantic  states,  iron  is  found  only  in 
Pennsylvania,  though  according  to  the  latest  published  statistics,  and  according  to  the 
statistics  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  book  (p.  413),  Virginia  produces  more  iron  than 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  states  of  the  group  should  hardly  be  left  out  of  account. 
The  plains  of  the  Mississippi  Basin,  so  far  as  they  lie  in  the  southern  states,  are  said 
(p.  203)  to  be  interrupted  by  some  low  mountains  in  Indian  Territory  and  Arkansas, 
but  nothing  is  said  in  this  connection  of  the  mountains  of  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  which 
are  in  the  area  under  discussion.  The  Chicago  Drainage  Canal  is  said  (p.  267)  to 
connect  Lake  Michigan  with  the  Illinois  River.  This  is,  of  course,  true,  in  the  same 
sense  that  it  connects  Lake  Michigan  with  the  Mississippi.  Duluth,  although  situated 
in  the  greatest  wheat-producing  state  in  the  Union,  is  said  to  owe  its  great  elevators 
to  its  proximity  to  "the  Dakota  wheat-fields."  Statements  comparable  to  the  above 
are  too  common  throughout  the  book. 

There  are  various  omissions,  which  would  hardly  have  occurred  had  sufficient 
care  been  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  volume.  For  example,  in  connection  with 
the  building-stone  of  the  central  states,  the  product  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  is  emphasized, 
but  that  of  northern  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  is  not  referred  to.  Although  manu- 
factures and  articles  of  commerce  in  general  receive  attention,  no  mention  is  made  of 
Portland  cement,  which  is  now  an  extremely  important  article  of  manufacture  and 
commerce  in  various  sections  of  the  country. 

Many  of  the  figures  of  the  text  are  excellent.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  relief 
maps  of  the  continent,  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  various  groups  of  states. 
Many  of  the  other  figures  are  also  good,  but  in  general  the  half-tone  work  is  poor. 
Many  of  the  figures,  indeed,  are  so  poor  as  to  be  absolutely  worthless.  This  is  true 
of  such  figures  as  1 1,  18,  21,  184,  188,  and  256.  In  many  other  cases,  the  figures  are 
so  poor  as  to  give  but  a  very  indistinct  impression  of  the  thing  represented.  Figs. 
1 86,  242,  253, 289  and  290  are  examples.  In  some  other  cases  the  arrangement  of  figures 
is  confusing.  This  is  especially  true  in  some  of  the  maps,  such  as  those  on  pages 
150,  194,  and  224,  where  the  child  will  be  likely  to  misunderstand  the  geographic 
relations  of  the  several  parts  represented.  The  character  of  the  figures  now  and  then 
introduces  a  humorous  element ;  for  example,  Fig.  280,  beneath  which  stands  the 
statement :  "One  of  the  giant  trees  of  British  Columbia.  Notice  how  small  the  man 
appears."  This  is  really  a  puzzle  picture,  for  while  the  figure  shows  the  giant  tree 
well  enough,  it  will  take  a  sharp-eyed  child  to  find  the  man,  not  because  he  is  small, 
but  because  he  is  indistinct. 

The  comparative  statistics  introduced  in  the  final  chapter  of  the  book  are  excel- 
lent, and  their  representation  is  effective.  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  dates  for 
which  these  statistics  stand  should  be  given,  for  they  vary  greatly  from  year  to  year. 
It  would  have  been  well,  also,  if  the  graphic  statistics  could  have  been  extended 
beyond  the  five  leading  states.  The  statistics  might  well  have  been  carried  so  far  as 
to  include  all  of  the  important  states  under  each  heading.  Comparative  statistics 
representing  the  productions  of  past  years  would  be  very  welcome  in  the  same  con- 
nection, since  such  statistics  would  show  the  progress  of  development. 

If  the  authors  should  prepare  a  Third  Book  of  Geography,  and  make  it  as  much 
better  than  the  Second  as  the  Second  is  better  than  the  First,  it  would  be  a  thoroughly 
good  book. 

R.  D.  Salisbury. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 
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George  Herbert  Locke 


Mr.  Paul  H.  Hanus,  professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Edu- 
cation in  Harvard  University  is  undertaking  a  very  thorough  investigation 
concerning  the  working  of  the  elective  system  in  the  colleges  and  the 
secondary  schools  of  this  country.  For  this  purpose  he  has  issued  a  cir- 
cular, asking  for  information  under  the  following  heads:  (i)  Please  name 
the  studies  which  you  have  taken  during  your  school  career,  including  your 
courses  for  the  present  year.  Kindly  underscore  prescribed  studies.  (2) 
Has  your  choice  of  studies  been  determined  by  any  of  the  following  rea- 
sons :  (a)  Temporary  interest  due  to  the  recommendation  of  other  stu- 
dents ;  (6)  The  advice  of  teachers,  parents,  or  guardians ;  (c)  deliberate 
choice  in  accordance  with  your  own  tastes;  (d)  the  desire  to  avoid  difficult 
subjects.  (3)  If  two  or  more  of  these  reasons  have  determined  your  choices, 
please  say  so.  If  other  reasons  than  those  enumerated  have  determined  your 
choices,  please  give  them. 

These  questions  are  asked  of  seniors  in  the  high  school,  and  Mr.  Hanus 
will  send  to  the  headmaster  of  any  high  school  printed  forms  to  be  thus  filled 
out.  The  investigation  is  extended  also  to  college  courses,  and  the  questions 
there  asked  correspond  pretty  closely  to  those  asked  in  the  secondary  schools. 
We  read  very  much  of  the  theory  of  elective  studies,  but  after  all  the  most 
valuable  contributions  to  literature  on  this  subject  will  be  the  experiences  that 
schools  have  had  in  the  actual  workings  of  this  system.  Hence,  we  believe 
that  the  result  of  Mr.  Hanus'  investigations  will  do  more  to  settle  the  question 
of  elective  studies,  their  advantages  and  their  disadvantages,  than  anything 
else  that  has  up  to  this  time  been  offered.  We  hope  to  add  something  of 
definite  value  to  this  investigation  in  an  article  on  "  The  Galesburg  plan  of 
Elective  Studies,"  by  Mr.  F.  D.  Thomson,  principal  of  the  high  school.  This 
will  appear  in  the  January  issue  of  the  School  Review. 

The  Associated  Academic  Principals  of  the  State  of  New  York  will  hold 
their  sixteenth  annual  holiday  conference  in  Syracuse,  on  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday,  December  26-28.  While  this  conference  is  of  secondary 
teachers  and  is  in  the  interest  of  high  schools  and  academies,  there  is  a  cor- 
dial invitation  to  colleges  and  normal  schools  to  send  representatives,  who 
are  free  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  at  the  meetings.  The  spirit  and 
objects  of  this  meeting  are  too  well  known  to  need  any  extended  statement, 
excepting  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  gatherings  of  persons 
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interested  in  the  vital  problems  of  education  in  the  eastern  states.  Some  of 
the  subjects  to  be  discussed  are  as  follows  :  To  what  extent  should  the  high 
school  be  graded  ?  What  is  the  aim  and  purpose  of  nature  study,  and  how 
can  it  be  rationally  applied  to  school  work  ?  The  place  of  music  in  the  high- 
school  course.  Defects  of  history  teaching  in  the  high  school  as  revealed  in 
the  college.  How  much  history  is  it  possible  to  teach  in  the  grades  and  how 
much  is  desirable?  What  is  meant  by  "rational  education?'1  The  vital 
question  of  athletics  in  high  schools  will  be  discussed  and  a  morning  given  to 
the  discussion  of  Professor  Mtinsterberg's  paper  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  on 
school  reform.  Particulars  in  regard  to  the  reduction  of  fare  on  the  railways 
and  other  specific  items  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  meeting  will  be 
given  on  application  to  Mr.  S.  D wight  Arms,  secretary  of  the  association, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Superintendent  F.  D.  Boynton,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  just  issued  his 
report  of  the  progress  of  education  in  that  city  for  the  year  1 899-1 900.  It  is 
full  of  interesting  and  suggestive  material,  and  shows  what  substantial  progress 
can  be  made  in  a  city  which  has  enlightened  legislators  and  administrators. 
The  growth  of  the  high  school  has  been  phenomenal,  for,  with  practically  no 
increase  in  the  city  or  school  population,  the  attendance  has  increased  from 
308  in  1890  to  572  in  1900.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  influence  of  Cornell 
University,  which  makes  the  school  prominent  as  a  fitting  school,  partly  to 
the  lengthening  of  the  course  from  three  to  four  years,  but  the  superintendent 
says  that "  equal,  if  not  greater  than  these,  is  the  expert  instruction  given  in 
the  class  room ;  the  personal  interest  of  the  teachers  in  student  affairs,  as 
shown  in  athletics,  musical,  and  literary  clubs,  lecture  courses,  social,  and 
other  entertainments ;  and  the  liberal  courses  of  study  offered,  thus  affording 
a  student  an  opportunity  of  developing  his  individual  tastes.'*  There  are  two 
interesting  experiments  in  education  being  tried  in  Ithaca,  the  one  in  elementary 
education,  the  other  in  secondary,  the  results  of  which  will  be  looked  for  with 
more  than  ordinary  interest.  The  one  in  connection  with  elementary  educa- 
tion was  suggested  by  the  remarks  of  President  Eliot  at  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  in  1892,  and  President  Harper  at  the  New  York  University 
Convocation  in  Albany  in  1899  on  the  subject  of  "  Waste  in  Education."  Mr. 
Boynton  describes  the  experiment  as  follows : 

One  year  ago,  after  the  public  schools  had  been  in  session  for  about  three  weeks, 
with  the  consent  of  the  president  and  the  board,  a  notice  was  printed  in  our  local 
papers  announcing  that  a  one-hour  class  would  be  opened  in  connection  with  the 
training  department  of  the  high  school.  The  first  fourteen  children  who  responded  to 
this  notice  were  taken.  During  the  remainder  of  the  first  term  these  children  were  in 
school  for  forty-five  minutes  a  day.  Later  this  time  was  extended  to  one  hour,  and  in 
the  spring  quarter  to  one  and  one  half  hours.  The  class  was  under  the  personal  direc- 
tion of  Mrs.  Jenkins.  In  the  middle  of  the  year  a  second  class  of  about  the  same 
number  was  organized  in  the  same  manner.  The  children  in  both  of  these  classes 
were  considered  as  too  young  to  enter  the  primary  grades  of  the  public  schools.     The 
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first  class  did,  without  difficulty,  the  work  of  the  first  year  and  a  part  of  the  second 
year ;  and  the  second  class  made  corresponding  progress.  These  two  classes  still 
form  the  practice  department  for  the  teachers  studying  in  our  training  department. 
The  first  class  is  doing  the  work  of  the  first  half  of  the  third  grade  and  the  second 
class  the  work  of  the  first  half  of  the  second  grade.  While  one  swallow  does  not  make 
a  summer,  it  can  be  maintained  that  the  two  classes  with  which  this  experiment  is 
worked  out  were  not  in  any  sense  exceptional ;  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  any  class  of 
children  in  the  primary  schools  of  this  or  any  other  city  can  be  divided  into  small  sec- 
tions on  short  time  with  the  same  satisfactory  results. 

With  the  consent  of  the  teachers'  committee  primary  teachers  have  this  fall  been 
instructed  not  to  retain  their  pupils  for  a  longer  period  than  one  and  a  half  hours, 
unless  the  conditions  of  the  school  made  a  variation  temporarily  necessary.  Thus  far 
the  plan  has  worked  to  their  entire  satisfaction. 

The  other  experiment  is  in  connection  with  the  development  of  a  six  years' 
high-school  course,  as  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  College  Entrance 
Requirements.  Mr.  Boynton  speaks  of  the  desirability  and  the  local  possi- 
bility of  such  a  scheme  as  follows : 

Our  high  school  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  carrying  out  of  this  suggestion, 
inasmuch  as  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  now  occupy  rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
building.  In  fact  it  may  be  said  that  the  scheme  is  practically  in  operation  since 
pupils  of  the  grammar  school  are  permitted  to  take  Latin,  history,  and  drawing,  all 
high-school  subjects.  Yet  a  further  expansion  in  this  direction  is  possible  and  highly 
desirable. 

Few  students  leave  school  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade.  They  are  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  the  compulsory  education  law.  By  considering  the  pupils  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  as  high-school  students,  inspiration  would  be  given  to  many 
to  continue  in  school  longer  than  under  any  other  plan.  It  would  also,  by  permitting 
the  correlation  of  the  program  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  with  the  ninth  and 
tenth,  save  much  time  to  the  pupil.  It  has  been  estimated  and  theoretically  proven 
that  one  year  of  a  pupil's  time  could  thus  be  saved  without  any  loss  whatever  to  bis 
intellectual  development  and  without  increasing  his  present  duties  one  iota.  This 
change  would  permit  the  arrangement  of  a  satisfactory  secondary  four  years'  program. 

The  committee  appointed  to  formulate  regulations  for  the  proper  govern- 
ment of  intercollegiate  sport  has  at  last  finished  its  work  and  made  known 
the  result  of  two  years'  close  deliberation.  Those  who  comprised  the  com- 
mittee were :  Professor  Ira  N.  Hollis,  Harvard  ;  Professor  George  S.  Patter- 
son, Pennsylvania;  Professor  Henry  B.  Tine,  Princeton;  James  T.  Kemp, 
Columbia;  Benjamin  I.  Wheeler,  California;  William  H.  Munro,  Brown; 
and  S.  M.  Dennis,  Cornell. 

The  rules  adopted  provide  that  athletics  shall  be  in  charge  of  a  committee, 
upon  which  the  faculty  shall  be  represented.  No  student  is  allowed  to  take 
part  for  a  university  of  any  kind  unless  he  shall  satisfy  the  committee  that  he 
intends  to  remain  a  bona  fide  student  throughout  the  year.  Students  who 
have  taken  part  in  contests  for  gain  at  any  time  are  barred. 

No  student  shall  represent  a  university  in  more  than  one  branch  of  sport 
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in  a  single  academic  year  without  permission  from  the  Athletic  Committee. 
No  student  shall  be  a  member  of  both  the  freshman  and  university  teams. 

No  student  shall  represent  one  or  more  universities  or  colleges  in  athletic 
contests  for  more  than  four  years.  In  applying  this  rule  to  students  going 
from  one  institution  to  another  only  those  years  are  to  be  counted  which  are 
regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  college  years  in  the  institution  to  which  the 
student  is  admitted. 

No  student  who  has  played  in  any  intercollegiate  contest  upon  a  team  of 
any  other  college  or  university  shall  represent  a  university  till  he  has  resided 
one  academic  year  at  the  university  and  has  attained  in  the  annual  examina- 
tions upon  a  full  year's  work  a  satisfactory  standard  of  scholarship. 

Students  who  have  not  passed  examinations  showing  themselves  capable 
of  a  year's  work  at  the  university  shall  not  be  permitted  to  play  on  either 
class  or  university  teams  until  they  have  resided  a  year  at  the  university. 
Special  or  partial  students,  unless  their  studies  are  equivalent  to  the  course 
prescribed  for  a  degree,  are  not  permitted  to  engage  in  intercollegiate 
athletics  for  a  year.  Students  who  have  been  dropped  to  a  lower  class  are 
not  allowed  to  represent  the  university  in  athletics  until  they  have  either 
regained  their  class  or  done  a  year's  satisfactory  work  in  the  lower  class. 
This  rule  may  not  be  evaded  by  transfer  to  another  department,  because  the 
student  must  remain  a  year  in  the  new  department  before  eligible.  Students 
may  not  play  on  freshman  teams  if  they  have  been  freshmen  at  universities 
before.  All  schedules  for  races,  games,  or  exhibitions  have  to  be  first 
approved  by  the  Athletic  Committee. 

No  student  shall  be  eligible  to  a  university  team  in  case  he  owes  money 
for  his  share  of  the  training  table  expenses  of  a  previous  term.  No  interpre- 
tation of  the  rules  shall  permit  a  student  to  receive  his  board  free  at  the 
training  table. 

No  university  team  shall  engage  in  any  public  contest  on  other  than 
college  grounds. 

Team  practice  is  not  permitted  during  the  vacation,  except  for  ten  days 
before  the  opening  of  the  fall  term. 

In  the  August  number  of  the  Revue  de  Paris  there  appeared  an  impor- 
tant paper  on  the  place  of  mathematics  in  secondary  education  in  France,  in 
which  the  author,  M.  Tannery,  complains  that  in  France  the  sciences  do  not 
penetrate  the  system  of  secondary  education,  but  are  added  to  it  like  excres- 
cences. The  method  of  teaching  them  corresponds  to  no  practical  need  and 
serves  as  no  preparation  for  a  career,  but  rather  for  examinations  which 
must  be  passed  in  order  to  enter  certain  professions.  M.  Tannery  declares 
that  there  are  certain  portions  of  mathematical  science  that  take  the  place  in 
the  French  democracy  of  those  old  heraldic  quarterings  of  nobility,  the  pos- 
session of  which  in  former  days  was  really  the  sole  qualification  for  state 
service.     He  does  not  suggest  any  palliatives  —  which  he  considers  is  the 
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business  of  specialists ;  but  he  asserts  that  the  evil  is  due  to  a  false  concep- 
,  tion,  not  only  of  secondary  education  itself,  but  of  the  part  which  the  sciences 
ought  to  play  in  it.  Secondary  education  ought  to  form  young  people  for  the 
work  which  is  to  occupy  their  life,  and  that  work  in  the  majority  of  cases  will 
consist  in  directing,  more  or  less  immediately,  the  physical  labor  of  other 
men.  This  power  of  direction  can  only  be  derived  from  science ;  whereas, 
M.  Tannery  complains,  the  whole  tendency  of  teaching  is  towards  the  enjoy- 
ment and  production  of  literary  work.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  he 
ignores  the  value  of  mathematics  as  an  intellectual  discipline;  he  simply 
complains  that  the  French  lycies  are  constituted  on  the  model  of  old  ecclesi- 
astical establishments  dating  from  the  time  when  there  was  no  science  except 
mathematics ;  but  nowadays,  when  the  development  of  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  scientific  truths  cannot  fail  to  bring  a  rapid  change  in  the  distribution 
of  wealth,  and  is  even  certain  to  become  itself  the  principal  source  of  wealth, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  wise  teaching  of  science  becomes  a  social  question  of 
the  first  importance.  M.  Tannery  evidently  thinks  that  the  future  progress 
of  France,  both  in  the  moral  and  in  the  economic  spheres,  is  bound  up  in  no 
small  degree  in  this  question  of  the  reform  of  teaching  methods.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  this  interesting  summary. 
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